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Convertibility, doctrine of, 189. 

Corporation of London, and Sanitary 
Reform, 421. 
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Cottages in Wales, (i.'l. 
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Collide of Education, the Bieetre Asy- 
lum, 75 

Cij^lpv.tted land in Great Britaui, 212. 
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D’Aiibigny’s Gernianv, England, and 
Scotland, 201. 

Davigi’s Pnnei])lis of Nature, 280. 

Death ot rrederii’k, Prince of Wale■^, 
375 , of George I., 3(11 ; Gi.orge 11., 
382. 

^Decree of the ProM^ion il Government 
on clcction>, 191. 

Decoration', ol the new Houses of Par- 
liament, 481. 

Defect in the French system of educa- 
tion of idiots, 82. 

Delta of the Nile, 320. 
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Duke of Cumberland and the rebels, 372. 
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Edinburgh Review on the French war, 8. 
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Enjrl ind owes much to Franci', 128. 

Eugli''h, as taught m Welsh schools, 15. 
17, 08. 

English loan to Fiance, 127 ; I'niversity 
ctlucatioii, 111. 

Escajie of Louis Philippe and the Queen 
from the Tuilcncs, 159 

Exclusion of nmioiitics liomashcrem 
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Expense of load legislation, 131 ; of (’it) 
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Expulsion of Entrlish woikmcn from 
J'l UK c, 1 78. 
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Si It-govci nmrnt, 1H9. 

Evil cve, 22 I. 

INils of private tiitoiial system at the 
Univeisitics, 401. 
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Fall of Euffli^h funds on the announce- 
ment ot a ic})ul>Iic m France, 188. 

Farini’s HTstoi y (d Italv, 512. 

FtTgiisson’s \ncieiit Topography of 
Jems lit m, 2t)(). 

Fiction in the United States, 345. 

Financial crisis ui Pans, 127 *, difficulties 
of the French Provisional Government, 
80. 

First Navigation Acts. 214. 

Foreign Literatmc, 199, 504. 

Fount r’s principles, 120. 

Freedom for Education, 197. 

Free press, 492. 

French peasantry, their ronthtion pre- 
vious to the list revolution, 32; 
revolution of 1818, 137. 

Funeral of the xictiins of the revolution 
of 18 48, 170. 
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Giiswold’s Prose Writers of America, 
333. 

Gin/ot’s last apj»eariiiec as a minister, 

1.53, landing in England, 15 4. 
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llain^’s Idft ot Loid f luneellor llaid- 
vMike, 

IJiigitd’s ’IVtlve Paragraphs on Pauper- 
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Hill 111 iila( ksinith. 263 , ignorance, 264. 
Ili^toiudl littiituu 111 \imii a, .UO 
IJistoiv ol tlie llihriw Moriiichv, 2 (jH. 
llistoiy as .1 hi UK hoi I niviisitj tduca- 
tion, 145 

1 lours oM.ihoui leguliteil by the cora- 
jutitioii ol woikmin, ISO. 

1 . 

Idiot^, Ediicition ol, 70, in the (ounty 
of L UK isttr, 70. 72, 74. 

Iiupi Khnunt ot W alien Hastings, 5, 
ol tlie riench cahi’ut, 14S. 

IrnpoitiiKi of Education, 212 
Inipiessions of ( ontininl d Ti uil, 5oS. 
Impiovement of lush lands, 34 
liuoini ind (piahiuat'ons ol teaehtrs in 
WiUh schools, .11, and iliaiacUi ot 
school houses m W ah s, 5.). 

Indians it ISlaric hester, 554 r »n London, 
555. 

Indue (‘t taxation, 307. 
lijc i\ uiualisni t\M)fold, 215. 

Industiial ocenjiations should be open to 
both SI xes, ,305. 

hieqiialiry of eledoral distiiets, 195. 
Iiderioritv ot Ameruaii to English htei- 
aturt, 334. 

liisanitv Tested liv Sdcnie, 562 
In«triietion giviii m Welsh sdiooN, 47. 
Intel loi ol new llousis ol P.u lament, 
173. 

International eopviight, .131. 
lieland heloie and attii the Union, 550 
Irruption of the people into the Chanihi i 
of Deputies, 162. 
lliilian Pu'tnre Hook, 219. 


Italian soiree, 220 , grace" tb, ; spy 
^ system, tb.\ impibvisation, 222; lot- 
teries, 2C3 ; dream-books, 224. 

Italy, Past and Present, 560. 
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Jerusalem, 332. 

Journal of Psychological Medicine, 80. 

Judge Story’s Commentaries, 345. 

Julian style abrog^ed, 376. 

Just laws of mherirance, 500. 

K. 

Knapp’s Chemical Technology, 276 

L. 

Labour commission, 178 ; its results, 
185. 

Lidj HaulvMC'ke, 373 ; herduth, 383 

L.imdrtme, 109, 171; his eiieular on the 
prospects of France and Europe, 175. 

Lam II tine's Histoiy of the Girondins, 
137. 

Law reform, 499. 

Le Tsational, 137. 

Lediu Kolhn, 170; his circuit on the 
ihetions, 19.J. 

Lettei to \lbtrt, Oiniier, 120. 

Lev ana, oi the Doctrine of Education, 
207. 

Leivalel, itahenisehes Bilderhiieh, 219. 

Life in Mexico, 93. 

Life ot Loid Haidwuke, 318. 

Litei ituie and its abuses, 116, of tbe^ 
United States, .33.3. 

Local revenue ot the Metropolis, 440. 

Lomhaids in Italj, 516. 

Loid llaidwickc, summary of his eharac- 
ti 1 . "i50. 

Lord Sulmouth, 1. 

Lotti lie's in Itah, 221. 

Louis Bline, his Oiganisition du Tra- 
vail, 10)- noiniridtion to ofliee, 103; 
his opinions on Chiistianity, 104 , 
so])histries of his book, 105 , on com*- 
petition, 106 ; on England, 108 ; on 
uiuheeked eomiietition. 111; on Na- 
poleon’s system, 112, against war, 
114; review ol the liti rary profession, 
116. 

Louis Philippe, Ins character, 139 , 
polic*y, ib.\ abdicates, 157 ; his ei^ape 
lioiii the Tuileries, 159 ; arrival at St. 

I loinl, 165 , at Dieiix, 166 , atNew- 
liaven, 167. 

Luw state ot elastic ,il lU( i at uu in Eng- 
land, 442. 

M. 

Maikav’s Town Lmks, 2h.> 
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Marie von Arnheim, 5G4. 
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Marrast, 170.* 

Martin’s Ireland, 550. 

Massacre of the Champ de Mars, 170. 

Mathematical and cldssical students at 
the Universities, 4C8. 

Maury’s Statesmen ^ America, 333. 

Measures for the welfare of France, 122. 

Mesmerism and its Opponents, 587. 

Methods of teaching at the, universities, 
458. 

Mexican patriots, 90 ; inn-keeping, 91 ; 
travelhng, ib.; life, 93; character 90; 
troops, 98. 

Middle classes of the Italians, 221. 

Middle Kingdom, 241. 

Middleton, Sir M in., on the Pitt and 
Addington administration'^, 17. 

Military rank, 119; inoralitv, 230. 

Mill’s Piinciples of Political Ecoiiomv, 
289. 

Mirabeau’s Fiiend of Man, 20. 

MEcellaneous Notices, 23s, .5 10. 

Misrepresentations of Lord llardwitkeN 
character, 318. 

Mis. Salkeld and Philip ^ orke, 353. 

Monkejh at Bangalore, 2()3. 

Monniouth'.hire mining distiicls, 01. 

Moral and mental condition ot tiu \\ eEli 
people, 01. 

'Mosque of Ornar, 332. 

Mount Hor, 331. 

Mugge’s Schleswig llolstnn, 501. 

Murray (Lord Man>tiekl;, SoIk itor 
(.ieneral, 300; Lord t hu 1 .lustice, 378. 

Music at an Italian soirei , 222. 

N. 

Naples, 226. 

Napolem’s intended invasion of Emj* md 
395 ^ at Potsdam. 412 ; ileti i imm s d 
invade Poland, 413. 

National Address to the Queen, lO.L 

National debt ot France, 185; Gu ird 
Mobile, 177. 

National Guards called out, 151 ; declare 
for reform, 152. 

Natural History of the Iluinun Speci,. , 
2ri4. 

Natural philosophy in the United Statis, 
345. 

Navigation Law, as it is, 217. 

New Houses of Parliament, 401 

New Mexicans, 101. 

New principle of working the Northern 
Railway of France, 123. 

Newspapers, 150. 


NichoPs Tlioughts upon some Importaut 
Points in the System of the World, 
270; Stellar Universe, ib.\ planet 
Neptune, ib. 

Night-side of Nature, 273. 

Nile boatmen, 322. 

Notes on Herodotus, 238. 

Notice of Committee of the Reform 
Banquet, 111. 

Number of foundlings in France, lOG. 

O. 

Objectionable taxes, 308. - 

Objections to new Houses of Parhament,* 
4GG. - 

Opening address at the Jobannum Paul- 
linnm, 209. 

Opiiseula Oinuia Botduica Thomje Johii- 
soiii, .504. 

Oratoi Henley, 377. 

Oi itory in .Vnieiie.i, 312. 

Oinament ol the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 4()9. 

()ig.iiii''ation ol Indu''tiv, 103, 181. 

Owen’s piineiphs ot < oinmiinitics, 300. 

P. 

Pagan’s woik on Uoid Reform, 132; 
]noposiil ‘'Ubslitnli 1 ''tatiiti-li oni 
ami tuinp'k( tolN. I >. 

Pal.irc tbak ot Rt ''iden/lmg( n, 529. 

PahMiiic, 3 H. 

Pall M<ill. 175. 

l*ani( in Lngland in lHl()-7, 188 

Pantbton at Ko m , 179. 

P n- in J.mnar\, 1818, 1 11 

P.in ot i vhij)jU<»ns at si bool t \aminations, 

Ih. 

Partnei-'li’p en C'ommandilt , 515. 

P.i-^v on Lai gc and I'aim'^. 22 

Patiiniomes ol tlu ( hureh ot Iknnc. 519 

Pationage fd London ( orjioiation, 131. 

Pt.’ c, 112, bt tween the United St.itc-. 
•Mul Mexico, 102. 

15 Li 1, .i.hk 

Phalm-t. n, 125. 

Philip 5 orke, bis Inrtb, 351; artidcd 
to 51i. .Salkihl, 352; intima*-y with < 
M 1 . G. P.ii k« r, 35 1 ; called to the b.ir, 
lb. ; bis siK cess, 355 ; returned to 
i’arlianient for Lewes, 35G ; liH mar- 
riage, lb: made Solicitoi Gciuial,am' 
knighted, 357; Attoimy (Jeneial, 
.358; Ills i ondiu t at tb. tnil oi Lord 
Mm elc-lit 1(1, .359, piiubavts tlic 

Haidwiekt' estite, 300; made Lord 
{'bitf Jiisticc, 301 ; explosion in 
\\ estmim ter Hall, ib.; made Lord 
(’liaiici lloi , 302 ; purehuse of inipole, 
363; -.pci ell in d< fence of Wnljiole, 
ib . ; sentimeiith on the n liclbon, 3G9 , 
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elected High Steward of Cambridge, 
^75 , raised to an Earldom, 37b , 
resigns the great seal, 379 , sent for 
to court by George III , i83 , his 
death, 385 , contradie^tory accusations 
of his enemies, 380 

Pirn’s Conditions and Prospects of Ire- 
land 258 

Pitt s fust speech, I 
Plan for ehetions, 197 
Planets, 271 

Political economy a misnomer, 290 
Poor Laws, 100 
Preventive poor laws, 502 
Pri( e ot land in Australia, 252 
Primogeniture, 302 , and Peasant Pro 
prietors, 22 

Priiuiples ot Nature, 280 
Probiblc futuiity ot the working classes, 
20 ^ 

Procft dings in the Freneh chambers in 
Tan lary and libruaij 1848, 141 
Piofligite evpenditure ot the late trench 
(iO\(rnment 18) 

Pn posils to abolish Statute Libour and 
Fuinpiki lolls 11) 

Piosi \\riters of Anieiica 333 
Pi ivisiorial Commttic of Fiance, its 
tiiois IIH government demanded, 
101 its hist piodamatiou 108, hrst 
sitting, 171, abolishes punishment 
ot death fir politic il offences, 172, 
abolition of oath by, 173 
f*ublic cxpineliture of 18 50 and 1848 
(ontrasted 502, offices at Whitehall, 
47 4, speaking 313 

R 

Hailvvay C olonization and Curre ni y , 286 
Kailwiys their impoitanec 124, their 
ost 12) application to farming pur- 

p:)sts, \h 

Ramhlts m Schleswig- Holstein 504 , 

about Rath 5G7 

Real representation of the people 487 
Rebellion of 174 1, 367 
Retorm premiised to the French people, 
153 , biiiquit forbidden, 145 , for 
army and II ivy 501 

Regulation of wages by a money standaid, 
189 

Religious freedom, 497 
Report of C ommissioners on the State 
of Education m W ales, 36 , of In 
(juiiy for Improvement of the Health 
of the Metropolis, 421 
Representation in the City of London, 
428 

Republicanism and Currency separate 
ipustions, 192 


Requisites foi a general sykem of 
drainage, 425 

Resources France under Napoleon, 
406 

Revenues of the Church of England, 
495 , of the Church of ftome, 521 
Revision of taxation, 491 
Revolution m holiday attire, 235 
Ricardo's Anatomy of the Navigation 
Laws 244 ) 

Richter’s Levana, 207 

Road IWorm, 129 

Road ai d the Railway, 129 

Roads pioneers of progress, 129 

Roman roads, 129 

Royal Exchinge, 478. 

Run upon s wings’ banks, 198 
Ruxton’s Adventures in Me co, 84 

S 

Sacking of Agosto 201 

Salt s facts and lig’ires, 568 

Santa Anna, 87 89 

Scene in a Mexican pulquena, 93. 

School examination m W ales, 50 
Schools assisted by the Committee of 
Council on Education, 498 
Schoolmaster m Montgomeryshire, 45 , 
in Carmarthenshire, ih 
Scott Lord Stowe 11, 3 , 

Scropc’s Irish Relief Measures, 258 
Sculpture on the pedime nt of the Royal 
Exchange, 480 

Self-restraint of the French people, 126, ^ 
Semiramis, 567 

Scimons preached at the Foundling Hos- 
pital, 547 

Sicilian vespers, 199, 205 
Sir John Cope, 370 

Situitioii of Napoleon at Boulogne, 401 
Sheridan s speech on the impeachment 
ot Warrtn Hastings, 5 , on his sup- 
port of Lord Sidmouth, 16 
Small number of persons killed in Paris 
in February, 1848, 179 
Socialism and socialists, 182 
Soci^tes en Commandite, 123 , their ad- 
vantages, 124, 298 
Soiree at Rome, 220 
Song ot the Bic*"tre idiots, 80 
Source of the mistaken idea of safety in 
the French mmistry, 149 • 

Sphyux, 328 

Spirit of religion inextinguishable, 217 
Stamp duty on newspapers, 492 
Statesmen of America, 333 
Statistics of scholars in W elsh schools^ 
37 , Cilamorganshire, 40 , Midland 
District, 41 , Monmouthshire, 42 
Story of the Seasons, 549 
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Storming of Rome, 232 

Strafford, Lord, cfR employment of spies 
by Lord Sidmouth, 2C. • 

Subjects taught and mode of teaching at 
the Univ^sities, 442; suggestne 
hmts towards impro\ed, 563. 

Sunday schools in Wales, 50 ; 6ummar\ 
of, 60 

Sunken City, 261. ^ 

Suabian dynasty encmd, 201. 

Suppression of cheap newspapers, 150 , 
of the chair of political economy m 
France, 289. 

Surrender of Ulm, 403. 

Suspension of cash payments in France, 
187; in Belgium, 188; its assumed 
consequences, 191. 

Sylvan's Caledonian Canal, and the Land 
of Burnf, 568. 

Syna and the people, 319. 

T 

Taxon advertisements, 308, on nevis- 
papeis, 309. 

Texas, and its annexation, 86 

The Gossip, 522. 

The Plant, a Biography, 544. 

The Sepulchre, 288. 

Thiers and OdiUon Barrot appointed 
ministers, 156. 

Thiers, Histoire du Consulate et de 
I’Empire, 386 , his anti-English views, 
388 , on the French invasion, 398 , 
» his character of Pitt’s administration, 
405. 

Thornton’s Plea for the Peasant Pro- 
pnetors, 22 , on the condition of the 
French peasantry, 24. 

Trial of the Earl of Macclesfield, 359 , 
of the rebel lords, 373. 

Tnpos of physical and moral sciences at 
Cambridge, 445. 

Troops file upon the people at the Hotel 
of Foreign Affairs, 155 ; ordered to 
cease fixing and to retire, 156; dis- 


aimed by the people, 157, m 
court-yard of the Thileries, ib. 

I'uileries taken, 15o. 

Tunur’b I^otes on Herodotus, 238. 

Turnpike Roads, 130. 

Tutonal sjsteni at Cambiidge, 460. 

Twelve Poragraphs on Pauperism, 530. 

Tyranny in Sitily, 202 

Ty tier’s Blements of Geneial History, 
278. 

L 

Unstamped nev\«papers, 150. ^ 

V. 

Van Sommers’ Flue tuations of Consols, 
137. 

Vardullo, 255. 

Vesuvius, 227. 

Victoria Town, 408 

A oice from Austialia, 251 

A’^ott of the Dut d'Orleans on tlu tnal 
of Louis \A 1 , 172. 

A^oting by lists objcctionahic, 194 

\\ 

AAaiit of height m the Niw Houses of 
Parhciment, 46b 

Mrar, 229, with Fianct, in 1792, 6, 
with Prussia, 407 

Warren Hastings, his iinpLa( hinent, 5 , 
on the Fremh iriva'iiou, lO 

A\ elsh cotUg* ->,61 

A\ estmiii‘‘tei biidgt, 371, and the mw 
House*- of Pailifiimnt, 467 

Whew ell, Dr., on Lnivei&ity Education. 
441. 

Williams’s Middle Kingdom, 241 
A 

Yaiiktc pedldi in Mt\ico, 100 
Z 

Zach’s id(d of formation of the earth, 
213 


ERRATA, 

Tagfi 467, line 24, /or “However, the towers,” read “The towers, howcier.” 
Page 468, line 6, /or “yet even this,” read “yet even thus.” 

Page 475 , line 15 from bottom, /or " terminating on the new Stafford House,” 
read ** terminating m the new Stafford House ” 

Page 477 , note, second line from bottom, /or “three flights of eleven each,” 
read “ three flights of ten each.” 

Page 480, hue 6 from bottom, /or “requisite,” read “ exquisite.” 
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A^. I . — The Life and Correspondence of the Right Honoi^rable 
Jleiirg Addington, First Viscount Sidmouth. By the Hon. 
George Pellew, D.D., Dean of Norwich, lliree vols, Lon- 
don : John Murray. 1847- 

W E think that the desire to remove the' obscurity in which 
Lord SidmoutJi^s real merits and services have hitherto 
been enveloped,” wliich the writer of tliis biography states as 
“ having furnished the principal inducements to the present pub- 
lication,” originated in a laudable impulse. Of the Addington 
administration wc believe there are few persons who know much 
more than could be learnt from Canning’s somewhat scurrilous 
and once popular lampoons. With the name of Sidmouth, again, 
are associated certain recollections of a disagreeable kind, which 
are calculated to leave a very erroneous impression of the real 
ch .racter of the man. It^^was therefore most natural and 
l)^coming that the children of one so much beloved and es- 
teemed, as Lord Sidmouth appejirs to have deservedly been, by 
those who knew him intimately, should desire to see justice done 
to his memory. Ilis lordship, as the present biographer informs 
us in his preface, left a voluminous cori^spondence, which, by a 
testamentary paper, he consigned to certain trustees, with permis- 
sion to make a selection from them for publication. This duty 
was undertaken by his lordship’s son-in-law, the Hon, Dr. Pel- 
lew, Dean of Norwich. And whatever difference of opinion there 
may be respecting some matters of detail, we think tliat, upon 
the whole. Dr. Pcllew has performed the very delicate task 
rusted to him with judgment and good taste. 

VoL. XLIX.— No I. 
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2 • Life of Lord Sidmouth. 

Henry Ad^ngton, afterwards the first Viscount Sidmouth, was 
4iorn on the 30th May, 175?, in Bedford Row, in the parish of St. 
'An4pK|w’s, Holborn. He was the eldest son of Dr. Addington, a 
physickui of considerable eminence, whose practice introduced 
to (among other persons of rank and eminence) the first 
[ of UhathaiA ; an accident to which, without disparagement 
Lo]:d Sidmouth’s merits, we thinli it is mainly owing that his 
lordship died a peer and pri\Tr councillor, after having filled some 
^ the highest offices of the state, instead of dying an obscure and 
Briefless barrister, after a life of disappointed hopes and unrequited 
toils. In saying this, as will be seen in the course of thege re-- 
marks, we do not by any means dej)reciate or overlook the merits 
of Addington, ascribing all merit to Pitt and tlie otlier rhetoric- 
mongers, and none to him, as some have done; we only say, that 
we consider it owing to the connection with Pitt that Addington 
was brought forward into so conspicuous a position. 

At the age of five, Henry Addington was placed under tlie care 
of the Rev. William Gilpin,* who kept a school at Clieam, in 
SurAy. In his twelfth year he was removed to Winche^er. 
And his pdper of admission into the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln's Inn, bears date January 7th, 1772 :t so that he was but 
fourteen years of age — surely an absurd proceeding, if not open 
to more serious objections than absurdity — the object being to 
get standing on somewhat the same principle that admission 
into the army was made at such an age as to give occasion to tlie 
story of the Scotch nurse announcing to the cook that ‘^thc 
Major was greeting for his porridge.^^ 

In May, 1773? he and his brother were removed from Win- 
chester, and placed under the tuition of Dr. Goodeiiough, after- 
wards Dean of Rochester and Bishop of Carlisle, who at lliaf 
time took private pupils at Ealing. On the 15th of January, 1 77^1? 
Henry Addington entered the university of Oxford as a com- 
moner of Brazennose College, and commenced his residence in 
the October following. Some of the extracts from the corre- 
spondence about this time furnish a few criticisms and remarks a 
little startling. Addington writes to his father in a strain (jf rap- 
turous admiration of Sophocles and Euripides, such as it never 
happened to us (albeit educated at the university — nay, more, 
at Ithe college in that uni\ersity — to which Porson belonged, 
and where his example and fame had made the study of "tlic 
Greek dramatists not only fashionable but compulsory,) to know 


Author of ‘ Essays on Picturowiuo 

t Dr. Pellew states it to he 17/1; but the date in the books of Lincoln’s 
Inn is 7th January, 1 772. 
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any one feel or to hear any one express^ and whic^, savouring as 
it does strongly of the boyish affectation natural at that age, would 
have been judiciously omitted. The fact of the matter is, almost 
the only persons who ever attain such a thorough knowledge of 
the language of those writers as to enable them to read their writ- 
ings with facility sufficient for a thorough enjoy3ient of them, arc 
not persons capable of deriving a very high and exquisite de- 
gree of enjoyment from works of art of that nature. TJiey are 
•the persons whom Sir Walter Scott, in a letter printed in the 
Appendix to the third volume of Dr. Pellew^s %6rk, has most 
grapliically described as "tlie obscure pedants of universities and 
schools — men most respectable, doubtless, anti useful in their own 
way — excellent judges of an obscure passage in a Greek Author — 
understanding, perhaps, the value of a bottle of old port -con- 
noisseurs in tobacco, and not wholly ignorant of the mystery of 
punch making; but certainly a sort of persons whom I (Sir 
Walter), for one, would never wish to sit with, as assessors of the 
fine arts.” Again ; Dr. Addington thus writes to his son — “ I think 
you may profitably employ your evening hours in rea ^ing ^ Hero- 
dotus,^ Aristotle^s ^Rhetoric,’ or Locke, ^On the Human Under- 
standing.^ The latter will finish you as a logician,” It may be 
submitted that the worthy doctor had a somewhat crude notion 
of finisliing a man as a logician/’ But, in truth, none of these 
passages ought to have been published. 

While Addington was an undergraduate at Oxford, a friend- 
ship arose between him and William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowell, and then a fellow and tutor of the university.' The 
acquaintance commenced in the Oxford stage coach, in 1777« 
They stopped to dine at Maidenhead Bridge, and drank a bottle 
of port ; after which they chatted very familiarly for the rest of 
the way; Addington commenting with great freedom on the 
demerits of college fellows, whilst his companion insidiously en- 
eguraged him. When the coach stopped at University College, 
Scott, as he alighted, said, Well, young gentleman, I have had 
a very pleasant journey ; but tlie next time you feel inclined to 
abuse college fellows, consider that you may possibly have a poor 
college fellow in the coach with you. Good evening.” The 
next day the college fellow called upon the undergraduate. ^ 

Addington took the degree of B. A., February 26th, 1778, but 
remained at Oxford some months longer, studying algebra, 
fluxions, &c. In Februarj", 177^? he is again found at Brazen- 
nose, and studying algebra for an hour every evening with Mr. 
Williamson. 

Addington appears at first to have adopted the law as a pro- 
fession, In 1780-1, he occupied chambers in Paper Buildings, 
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and kept his ’(erms regularly in Lincoln’s Inn. In September, 
1781, he married. 

On the 36th of February, 1781, William Pitt, then in his twenty- 
second year, made his first speech in the House of Commons, the 
effect of which is thus described by Dr. Goodenough to Adding- 
ton : — ^ 

“ I cannot reswt tlie natural impulse of giving pleasure, by tolling 
you that the famous William Pitt, who made so capital a liguro in tlu‘ 
last reign, is happily restored to this country. Tie made his first })nblid 
ro-appearanco i# tlio senate hvst night. All tlie old members r(»eog- 
nised him instantly ; and most of the young ones said lu* apjjeared tli(' 
very man they had so often heard describcil. The language, ffie 
manner, the gesture, the action were the same ; and then* wantcMl only 
a few wrinkles in the face, and some marks of age, to identify the abso- 
lute person of the late Earl of Chatham.” 

Although, as Mr, Pitt told Mr. Wilberforee in 1805, he and 
Addington “had been friends from tlieir childhood, and their 
fathers before them,” very few particulars relating to their first 
acquaintance have been preser\’ed. The earliest letter in tlie 
series of Pitt’s letters to Addington which remains, is dated Friday, 
December 26th, 1782, and simply appoints a meeting i\t Pitt’s 
residence in Berkeley Square, on the following Sunday. 

Pitt was soon after driven from his post of Chancellor of tlie 
Exchequer by the coalition between ^lic parlies of Mr. Fox and 
Lord North. Butin December, 1783, tins coalition ministry was 
dismissed from office, and Pitt, still not twenty-five, l)ecame 
prime minister. On the 28th of the same montli, an interview 
took place between Pitt and Addington ; and their increasing 
intimacy became apparent: but no immediate official appoint- 
ment to Addington was the result. On the dissolution of parlia- 
ment, which took place on the 25th of March, 1784, Addington 
was returned as one of the members for Devizes. 

Addington, though lie applied himself diligently to the busi- 
ness of Committees, was for a long time almost a silent member 
of the House: nor did his friend Pitt’s exhortations produce 
much effect in inducing him to put himself more forward, alleging 
in his excuse the distaste and disqualification for public life 
created by early habits and natural disposition. On the 21tli of 
Jarfuary, 1786, Addington, at Pitt’s particular desire, seconded 
the address ; but though he appears to have acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his friends, he did not again address the House 
during that session. He appears, as his biographer, Dr. Pellcw, 
observes, to have participated in the feeling expressed by Gibbon: 

I shall not speak. The good speakers fill me with despair, 
the bad with horror :” — a feeling, the more general diffusion of 
which were a consummation most devoutly to be wished for. 
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The first business of importance which occupiecfehe attention 
ot parliament on its mcetinpj in 3 7^7^ wasthc irapoacinnent of 
Warren Hastings. On the 7th of February, Slicridan opened the 
ilnrd charge against liiin for his treatment of the princesses of 
Oude, in that famous s])ccch of five hours and a half^ wdiicli Pitt, 
Fox, and Burke declared to have surpassed aR they had ever 
read or lieard of the best eloquence of ancient or modern times. 
But, for any aid that tliis speech afforded towards the advance- 
ment of busincvss, the attainment of justice, or the investigation 
of trutli, Sheridaii^s auditory might as well have been listening 
to one of his farces ; — indeed, better, since in the latter case their 
judgment would have remained at the end of the farce if unin- 
formed, likewise un perverted ; whereas in the former, itwas dis- 
turbed by the perversion, exaggeration, and over-colouring of 
facts. And then look at the man w'ho performed thi. wonder- 
ful feat of oratory. Who w’’ould have taken the opinion or judg- 
ment of Sheridan upon any point, the determination of which 
called for the exercise of those qualities of mind which men 
cai nestly seek after wdien they have a question to determine that 
involves momentous interests ? All this corroborates what these 
pages furnish Init loo clear evidence of — the often pernicious 
effect of declamation, of rhetoric, of oratory. In the case of 
Hastings the mischief was comparatively limited in its extent. 
But we shall see as wx proceed the resources of a great country 
rc(*klessly wasted, its blood shed like water, and its gold scattered 
like dust by a clique of brilliant but superficial declaimers, in a 
manner and to an extent wliich lias been deeply and bitterly felt 
by our fathers and by us, and will be deeply and bitterly felt by 
our cliildreii’s children. 

Addington had no sins of the rhetorical kind to answer for. 
lie had Sfit almost four w^hole sessions in parliament before he 
made his second speech. Would that the example weregcnerally 
followed. We should then sec the Imsincss of parliament performed 
after another fashion from what it now is. And yet this was all 
that Canning liad to allege against him in those lampoons in 
wdiicli lie attempted to make Addington and his family the 
laughing-stock ot the country. 

On tlie 8th of June, 1789, Addington, who had just completed 
his tliirtj^-second year, was chosen Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons by 215 against 142, w ho voted for Sir Gilbert Elliot. The 
twelve? years during wdiich Addington filled the speaker's chair, 
were, perhaps, wdth the exception of the twelve years immediately 
succeeding the assembling of the Long Parliament on the .3rd of 
November, 1640, the most eventful and momentous in modern 
tipics. During those years, in France, the most wxnderful events 
and some of the most w onderful men succeeded each other with 
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a rapidity more resembling that of the changes in “ a phantasma 
or a hideous dream,” than the course of actual existence. For, 
from the 4th of May, 1789, when the States-General met, what a 
succession of events from the first ihneute to the day of the sec- 
tions, when Bonaparte’s grape-shot blew out emeiites for a time 
at least ! — from the first cry of Arm ! arm ! and act !” through tlie 
wonderful Italian campaign of 1796, to the successful passage of 
the Alps and the victory of Marengo ! — from the Mirabeau of the 
States-General and Constituent Assembly ; the Roman tribune 
of the people through Uanton, the Miralieau of the Sans- 
culottes through Robespierre the Dictator, the only man in 
ancient or modern times who became such without military aid^ 
to Napoleon Bonaparte, the extraordinary sub-lieutenant of the 
regiment of la Fere, general, consul, emperor, conqueror, “ who, 
born no king, made monarchs draw his (*ar 

It is not surprising that such events should stir strongly the 
minds of men through all Europe. As regards Pitt’s dealings 
with the subject, there are two distinct questions to be considered: 
1st. Whether it was or was not necessary to go to war A\itli France 
at alP and, 2ndly, Assuming, for the sake of argument, that war 
was inevitable, 's\hcthcr Pitt carried it on in the best and most 
effective manner, — which is the same thing as saj ing, attained 
the objects he sought with tlie least possil)le waste of the means 
at his disposal, with the smallest possible sacrifice of blood and 
treasure ? Both these questions are complicated ones, involving 
the consideration of many matters, resting iqion evidence to 
which different parties may attach different degrees of weight. 
Without, however, pretending to treat the subject fully and con- 
clusively, a few cursory obsenations, chiefly suggested by the 
valuable evidence contained in Dr. Pellew’s volumes, may be 
here offered. 

Those who assume the inevitable necessity of war wfith France 
in 1792 , assume at the same time the right of England and other 
foreign states to interfere in the internal affairs of France — the 
same right which Louis XIV. of France assumed to force back 
upon England, by means of French bayonets, a family which the 
English nation had expelled from their throne — a right, too, which 
wc imagine will hardly be advanced, much less maintained or 
asserted at the present day by any European power.* This view 
appears to be supported by the answer made l)y Lord Grfjmfille 
to the celebrated letter addressed by Bonaparte to the king of 


* Since the above was written this question has been set at rest, as fai as 
Cnglaiid la concerned, by the prompt and decided lecogiiition by Lord John 
Russell of the principle of non-intervention, on the hrbt auuounceincut of a 
new French repubhe. 
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England on the 2jth of December, in whJSJi he asked 

whether tJie war, which had ravaged the whole world for eight 
years, ^as to be eternal. The two notes which Lord Grenville 
addressed to the French government on that occasion, if they did 
jiot amount to an actual rejection of the first consuFs overture, 
apj)cared to leave him no option but to regard thftmin that light; 
for they precluded all negotiation “ mitil the permanency of the 
existing government in France should have been tested by ex- 
ItCricnce.^^ Surely no foreign government has any right to insist 
upon imposing such conditions as the price of peace upon any 
other government, independent and supreme. What business 
has the sovereign of Great Britain to enter into such a question, 
to inquire whether the sovereign of France be one or many — be 
king, consul, emperor, or committee — or whether such sovereign 
be likely or not likely to continue to be sovereign ? Ai 1 when 
Lord Grenville proceeded, moreover, to advert to the origin of 
the war, and to recommend the restoration of the Bourbons, he 
afforded an opportunity of retort, of which those able politicians, 
Bonaparte and Talleyrand, did not fail to take advantage- 

tlicy ol)s(.T\ ed in their reply, ‘the wishes of his Britannic 
!\rajt^ty (in conforniily 'with liis assurances) arc in unison witli those 
of tin* Frcncli rcj)ubli(*, for the rc-cstahlisliment of peace, wliy, instead 
of atloinpting tin* apology of tlie war, sliouhl not attention be rather 
paid to the means of termin.itiiig it?’ Their answer to the allusion 
rc^jx (‘ting the restoration of the monarchy 'was still more pungent. 

‘ The lir-t consul could not doubt,’ it stated, ‘ that his Britannic 
IMaje^jty jc cognised tlie right of nation^ to choose the form of their 
(A\n uo\eriiiuent, since it is from the exercise of this right that he 
liohK his erowii : the chief eon^ul is, therefore, unable to coniprclicnd 
ho\v the minister of his majesty could anii(*x insinuations, no less in- 
jurious to the French nation than it would he to England, if aniinita- 
lioii were held out in favour of that republican government which 
Ihighmd ad{)pted in the last century ; or if an exhortation were given 
to, recall to the* throne that family vNdiom their birth liad placed there. 
II*,’ die note proceed^, ‘ at periods not tar distant, his majesty invited 
lU'goeiations and pacific conferences, Iiow is it possible that he should 
not now be eager to renew ncgociations to wliich the present reciprocal 
situation of aff'airs proiqises a rapid progress ?’ ” 

But, assuming the necessity for war, how was that war carried 
on by Pitt and his friends ? According to their own account, 
wdth consummate vigour and ability. The period,^^ said Lord 
Grenville, on the 10th of February, 1801, ^Muring which I and 
my colleagues have been in office, has been critical beyond ex- 
ample It is our consolation to reflect, that the same 

vigorous line of conduct will still be pursued.” What was this 
same vigorous line of conduct ? It consisted in a long series of 
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isolated expiditions against swamps and sugar-islands, tl»e cost 
of which was fearfully disproportioned to the object sought to be 
attained. Lord Sidrnouth^s biographer informs us that liis lord- 
ship, in after years, — 

“ Used to liimeiit this 2)rc(latory .^y-tem of warfare agsiiii'^t p(‘tty 
colonies, as occasioning a wa>ste of life and tr(*a^ure altogether dispro- 
portionate to the result intended; and as iiselc'^hly diM.siputiiig tliosc* 
resources which, if employed against Franct herself, mig lit have made 
her sensible of the miseries she was iidlicting on others, and probably 
ha&teiied the tardy catastro])he of the years J811 and ISlo. lie often 
told Ids friends that after Jiis accession to the government In- ealh d 
ibr a statement of the losses, from every cause, incurred b} tbe llritish 
forces 01 ^ foreign service, especially in the West Indies, since the eom- 
mencement of hostilities in 1793, a period of about nine years; and 
that it amounted to the astounding ninuher of ],3o() oHiet*rs, and 
60,000 men; — a loss probably not grcMtly evcecded by that iiKurred 
by the Duke of Wellington in his six Peninsular eamjmigiis.” 

The contrast between the Napoleon and Pitt mriiiner of con- 
ducting a war lias been described with great force and truth liy a 
writer (supposed to be Lord Brougham) in the 25th number of 
the ^ Edinburgh llevdcMV Art. 1 1. — 

“ lie singles out the vital part of his whole adversary, and tbe point 
of it vvliich is most cxjiosed. In that \ ulnerabh* heart he plants Ins 
dagger, and lie lvnov\s full well that tlie remotest limb will (juivm* 
with the shock. He sends lorth Jiis host, in the plenitude of its ajr.i;\, 
to sweep over the iiiteijaeent regions, and to })our itsdf, in one LO'and, 
deep, but contracted and tlierefurc irresistibh* torrcMit, into the ( entie of 
the strength of Europe. Here, — as near Ih rlin and Vienna as he can, 
he fights his battle ; and while you arc menacing tbe Western di'p.ii t- 
iiieiits, — or landing and re-eni barking in Ital}, — w (‘a])itulating in 
Holland, — or idling in Portugal and Egyjit, — or butclieriiig )oui 
friends in the north, — or burying yonr own men and jdaiiting the sl.uc 
trade in the West Indies, — he is jdaying that great game v>bieli must 
place in his hands the sweep of all those small stakes for which you 
lU’e pretending to throw.’' 

In the beginning of the year 1801, Mr. Pitt having come to 
the conclusion, together with the majority of the cabinet, that 
the first session of the United Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland should be signalized liy the concession of the Catholic 
question, and tliat a recommendation to that effect should be intro- 
duced into the speech from the throne, and having totally failed 
in removing the king^s conscientious scruples on the subject, Jiis 
majesty sent for Mr. Addington, and desired him to undcrttikc 
the conduct of affairs ; and upon Addington^s earnestly request- 
ing to be excused, tlie king said to him, in the most emphatic 
manner, ^^Lay your hand upon your heart, and ask yourself 
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wJiere I arn to turn for suj)port if you do not staiuiJtjJy luc.’^ On 
retiring from the king^s presence, Mr. Addington (who had, on 
the king’s first writing to him on the subject, gone to Mr. Pitt, 
in the hope that lie might succeed in persuading him to relin-^ 
quish all further agitation of the question) a second time con- 
sulted Mr. Pitt, whose reply was, “I see nothing but ruin, 
Addington, if you hesitate.’^ The result was the formation of the 
Addington administration in March. On Saturday, the 14th of 
March, his majesty received Mr. Pitt’s resignation, and, on the 
same day, presented the seals to Mr. Addington, as First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer;* 


Lis>t of tlu' inembeis of IVIr. Adclingtoifs iidministration, MareJj, 1801 : — 
Kiglit IIoii. llcnr\ Addington, First Lord ot‘ the Treasury, and Cbau- 
fcllor of the IXchcqucr. 

Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor. 

Duke of Portland, Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Lord Jloliart, Secretary of State for the War Department. 

Lord lTa^^keshur^, Secretary of State for the Foreign Department. 
Lord Chatham, President of the Council. 

Lord AVestmorcland, Lord Prhy 

Lord St. A'lncent, First Lord of tlie Admiralty. 

Lord l>cn isham,'*' President of the India Poard. 


Ill June and July the following changes took place: — Lord (/hatham be- 
came IMaster-tJeneral of the Ordnance ; the Duke of Portland, President of the 
Council, rice Lord Chatham : Lord Pelham, Secretary of State, vice J)iikc of 
Portland. The above constituted flic cahiiict. Other de])artmcnts : — 


Earl of Hardwieke, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mr. Charles Ahliot, Chief Secretary in Ireland.'!* 

Sir K. Pcpiier Arden, created Baron Alvanley and Chief Justice hf the 
(’oinmon Pleas, vice Lord Eldon. 

Sir Wm. Cirant, Master of the Bolls, vice 11, P. Arden. 

Sir Pklward Law, Attorney (jciieral. 
lion. Spencer PeiciNal, Solicitor Oftneral. 

Bight lion. Chai’les A'orkc, Secretary at AVar. 

Lord Gleiihervie, ? i ■ 

R.Sl.t lion. T. Steele, \ l’Ry"«sters. 

Cliarlcs Bragge, Esq., Treasurer of the Tsavy. 

Lord Charles Spencer, "1 t ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Ix)ra Aucklan.!, | Oeiurnl. 

Loi'd Ardcii, Master of the Mint. 

Nicholas Yaiisittavt, Esq., 1 ni 

John II, ley Addington. L.,., j •‘’««cta,ies of the Iteasurj . 

Hon. Dudley Bydor,J Treasurer of the Navy. 

John Smith, Esq., 

Charles S. P\bus, Esq., 

Nathaniel Bond, Esq., and 
Lord George Th} nne. 


'I 


Lords of the Treasury, 


* Afterwards succeeded by Lord C’astlercagli. 
t Afterwards succeeded by Mr. Wickham. 

+ Succeeded shortly afterwards by Charles Bragge, Esq. 
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When ]Nfr Jr Addington entered upon his duties, the war was in 
its ninth year. The battles of Marengo and Ilohcnlindon, and 
the treaty of Luneville, had left France no enemy but Great Bri- 
tain, Turkey, Naples and Portugal. Holland was incorporated 
with France. Austria had been compelled to accept peace on 
conditions dictated by the conqueror, one of which was, the ex- 
clusion of British merchandise from her whole frontier. Spain 
had become hostile to Great Britain. Russia, Prussia, Denmark 
and Sweden had entered into a confederacy for the purpose of 
subverting her maritime rights. While this was the aspect of 
foreign affairs, at home, to use Mr, Addington’s own words, 
there was no prospect but of domestic embarrassmeiitst ♦ In 
Great Biitain, the people were discontented ; in Ireland, on the 
verge of renewed rebellion.” Moreover, the national dcl^r, 
which at the commencement of the war amounted to £22 7,0(K)/)0(), 
had Ireen nearly doubled ; and iJ25,500,000 had been added to 
it in the present year, to enable the available income of the king- 
dom, amounting to about £40,000,000 to meet the whole annual 
charge wliich, including £20,144,000, the interest of the national 
debt, had risen to the sum of £68,000,000. 

In the space to which we are necessarily confined, we cannot 
pretend to enter into all the details of Addington’s administra- 
tion. But, as one topic of particular importance, we shall sek*ct 
for consideration his plan for defence against the threatened in- 
vasion of BoTiaparte, together with his general views as to the 
best mode of conducting the war against the ambitious encroach- 
ments of that unprincipled adventurer. And, as bearing on the 
same subject, we may here cite some just and forcible observa- 
tions made by Mr. Addington on the 5tli March, 1802, on bring- 
ing in a bill for facilitating, commercial intercourse with the 
United States of America by the removal of certain ])rohibitory 
duties. Mr. Windham, in his remarks on the bill, having ex- 
pressed an opinion that we should look for dignity and support 
rather to our martial spirit than to our commercial prosperity, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied : 

“ That it appeared of late more fashionable than it should be to 
pronounce commercial pursuits incompatible with liigh .scntimtuits of 
honour and national glory, and to assert that a nation could not excel 


Sir Philij) Stephens, Bart., 
William Elliot, Esq., 

Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart., 
James Adams, Esq., 

John Markham, Esa., 

William Oartshore, Esq., 


Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
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ill botli. 'riiift was a fcsetttimcnt which in princijilo not just, in 
l»ulicy was not eligible, in experience (as applicable at least to tliis 
country) was not true. For we had found in the course of the last 
twelve years a growing commerce, and certainly not a declining spirit 
of ardour, zeal, and courage in the cause of our country, manifested in 
all llic exertions of our army and our navy. Every brnicli of the public 
service ri^pudiated tlie supposition that a commercial and wealthy 
country cannot preserve its advantages over other states by uniting 
inilitary excellence with its superior wealth. This country was hap- 
[uly a splendid instance of botli.” 

% 

Wliatcver may have been originally the state of the case 
with regard to war with France, we think that after the growth 
which Bonaparte’s ambition had attainc 1 after the* battles 
Marengo and Hohenlinden, a permaneni, secure, an'^ honor- 
able peace \vas impossible. During the peace of Amiens (which 
lasted from 27th Marcli, 1802, when the treaty was signed at 
Amiens, till the IStli May, 1803, when Avar vrith France was 
again formally declared), besides numerous other aggressions and 
insolences, Bonaparte would enter into no commercial treaty. 
AVhen British vessels entered a French port, they were seized 
.11 ul confiscated; the parties so aggrieved could obtain no re- 
dress ; and to repeated applications from the English ambassador 
on tliesc subjects no satisfactory answer was given. But not- 
withstanding the refusal to enter into a commercial treaty, com- 
incn'ial agents were sent over to tlic principal sea ports of the 
United Kingdom. And it appeared from the letter of 17th 
November, 1802, from Citizen Talleyrand to Citizen Fauvelet, 
one of these agents at Dublin, that they were stationed there 
with hostile objects, and — seeing that the two nations were then 
at peace — with objects not only hostile but dishonourably hostile. 
To try for a moment the conduct of Bonaparte by a standard 
which may be considered as in some degree applicable to it, 
would Oliver Cromwell, albeit an astute politician as well as a 
mighty man of Avar, have resorted to such unprincipled petti- 
fogging work as this ? And as Oliver would not have descended 
to such trickery, neither AA^ould he even for a moment have 
submitted to Bonaparte’s insolent pretensions. Surely it would 
have been a mere farce to talk of being at peace with such 
a man. England exhibited, during the peace, many proofs 
of amity — satisfied just demands of French subjects (France 
Avould listen to no claims of British subjects) — permitted the 
expedition to sail to St. Domingo — completed the restitution 
of the Cape of Good Hope — prosecuted Peltier at the public 
' exjjcnse for his libellous attack on Bonaparte. And Ave think it 
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very questiq«mb]c whether Britain did ri^ht tf) leave a single 
ground of eomplaint, which she did by the retention of Malta, 
contrary to the 10th article of the treaty; though this indeed was 
alleged to be done as a compensation for, and altogether in con- 
sequence of, his own virtual evasions of the spirit of the treaty, 
by encroaching Hipon the state of possession subsisting on the 
continent at the time of its signature. 

But the proper inode of conducting the war is another ques- 
tion. And a really able statesman, an Olivcn Cromwell or a 
Frederic of Prussia, would have geme al)out it in a somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion from that either of Mr. Pitt or Mr. Addington, 
though we think Addington’s plans and views on this subject 
incomparably superior to Pitt’s. 

In regard to Mr. Addington’s financial measures to provide 
against the war, they were, to say the least of them, better than 
that system of arithmetical charlatanerie wdiich has in some quar- 
ters obtained for Pitt the character of talents for finance. The 
Income Tax had been freed from incumbrance and repealed, and 
Mr. Addington now resolved to iicw-modcl it entirely. The 
Income I’ax, as proposed in 17119, was charged at the rate of 10 
per cent, (with certain exemptions and modifications) upon the 
net income of all persons making a return of £60 a-year and 
upwards, in a form circulated by the Tax Office, without sjiccify- 
ing (unless specially called ujion to do so) the sources from uhich 
that income was derived. The commissioners had the power 
(rarely exercised) to swear the party as to the amount of his in- 
come ; but this oath was final and conclusive. I’liis tax, esti- 
mated at ten millions, did not, on an average, produce more than 
fiv^e. ^riie new plan adopted by Mr. Addington proceeded u])on 
a different princijile. It is unnecessary to enter into the details, 
as the tax is now paid under nearly the same regulations ; and v\e 
need not here re-state our opinion of its defects. The imiiortant 
distinctions between Mr. Addington’s tax ami Mr. Pitt’s was, that 
Mr. Addington’s was nearly twice as productive as Mr. Pitt’s. ^' 

Mr. Addington, in his speech of the 11th of June, 180J, ex- 
plained the principle on wliich his budget had been constructed. 
After reminding the committt*c of the hope expressed by the 
enemy that he should eventually exhaust the resources of this 
country by the accumulation of expense, he observed that 


* From Lord Sidmonth^s MS, Notes, cited by Dr. IVllcw, vol. ii. j). l!Ki. 
“The mode of collecting Mr. Addington^ tax was also niiich easier; the 
former also operated on an assessment of the latter on one of 

jC' 80,(^),0()0. The former was made by upwards of ()(K),000 persons, the 
latter by about 34U,(K)0.” 
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“ His gioat object was to raise a large part of the supplies within 
tlio )ear. The extent to wliich he wislied to carry this principle was, 
that there should be no increase whatever of the public debt during 
lli(‘ course of the war. To this end, it was jieee&sary to ascertain the 
probable auiomit of llie annual charg(*s, and then to pro\ide for carry- 
ing on a protracted e(»ntest without making any gieater addition to 
llie public debt than would be annually liquidated by the Sinking 
Fund. The annual charge of the war, unless increased by the inter- 
vention of continental alliances, he calculated at £26, OCX), 000. If, 
iTien, the House* should ado])t the present measure, and if he was cor- 
rect in his estimate of tlie growiiag lu’oducc of the C'onsolidated Fund, 
and in his calculation of the annual laves, there would only remain the 
.sum of £6,0(K),000 to be borj'owed, wliich would be more than covered 
l)y the Sinking Fund, amounting to £6,49*4,000. In this^case we 
should be cuiabled to meet a war expenditure of £26,000,000 without 
any increase to the jniblic debt. He trusted, therefore, ti 't this 
system would be adopted. It would inspire confidence at home, and 
create n^sjiect abroad ; it would con\incc the other powers of Europe 
that they may sidely unite with us in resisting the common enemy, 
since* oiu resources afiord(*d full security for the punctual discharge of 
any ( ngag(*m(‘nt into wdiieli the country might enter: above all, it 
would cnnvin(*(* the enemy of the hopelessness of eontending with our 
liiiaiiees, and that vrv were inv iilnerahle in that rcsj)ect. The records 
of similar financial efforts, he observed, wei’e to be found in early 
]M‘riods of oiir history. Taxes were raised within the year on all 
d(*s(*riptions of property, descending e\en to the wages of ser\ants. 
lie v^ollld r(‘fer, in illustration of this fact, to the times of William 
and Mar\, when the funding sv stem was first introduced: not only 
was a l(*\y of four shillings in the pound imposed at that time on land, 
but also tv\o and a-half per cent, on stock in trade ; five shillings in 
tin* pound on all salaries, offices, perquisites, and pensions ; and pro- 
i( ssional persons weic charged four shillings for all emoluments what- 
<wer n‘sultiug from their practice. It was to he ivcoll(*cted that, 
anliious as those times v^ere, they could not be ooinpar(‘d in that 
resp(*(*t v>ith existing eireiimstanees ; for the present contest was for 
the jneserv ation of the country as a free state ; and the question now 
to be decided was no other than this — whether (Ireat Riitain should 
maintain lier own indepimdence, or tamely siiff(‘r her name to be erased 
from the list of nations.” 

On tlic I8tb of June, a message was presented to parliament 
from the king, recommending that a large additional force should 
be forthwith raised. And oil the 20th, Mr. Yorke, the secretary 
a( AVar, proposed, that in addition to the regular and other forces 
already cniliodied, an army of reserve, consisting of 50,000 men, 
should he raised by ballot, to serve for four years.* This propo- 

* Mr. Yoike mentioned that tlieienerc already 7'h<X)() men in the mihtia. 
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sition was carried. It was found impossible to recruit the regular 
army with the requisite expedition by means of Ijountics : and 
Mr. Sheridan remarked that a compulsory levy of men for tlic 
regular regiments was altogether unconstitutional; whereas the 
country could compel every man to come forward to repel in- 
vasion,^^ 

On the 18th of July, the government brought forward anotlier 
important portion of their plan of defence, in the shape of a bill 
for enabling his Majesty to exercise his ancient prerogative v^f 
calling, in case of invasion, for the services of his liege subjects. 
This bill provided for the enrolment and assembling of all men 
between the ages of 17 and 55 who were (‘apable of serving; and 
for their being exercised and drilled. This measure, called tlic 
Military Service Bill, was received with much approbation by the 
leaders of parties, and was passed with all j^ractical expedition 
into a law. 

On the 9th of December, Mr. Yorke gave the following state- 
ment of the military and naval preparations of Great Britain and 
Ireland : — 

Regular troops in permanent pay, including militia, in Great 

Britain ... ... ... ... ... 130,000 

In Ireland ... ... ... ... ... ... .>0,000 

Sea Fencibles 2. >.000 

Volunteers accepted and arrayed, in Great Britain, of whom 

220,000 armed witli muskets, 120,000 not yet so armed 3 K),0()() 
In Ireland, all armed 70,000 


Total 6 1. >,000 

Naval force : — — — - 

Number of ships of war employed 460 

Armed flotilla, of all sizes 800 

Besides twenty armed ships, furnished hy the East India (V)m])an'\, 
and ten frigates by the corporation of the Trinity House, for th(‘ pi*o- 
teetion of the Thames. In short, as Mr. Addington ohser\f‘d, ‘Of 
the male population of the empire, from eighteen to sixty, ono-lourtli 
was then actually under arms.’ ” 

Three great parties, headed respectively by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
and Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham, having formed a con- 
federacy against Addington, on the alleged want of vigour in his 
measures for defence; and on the 25th of April, 1804, the inajorily 
in favour of ministers in the House of Commons, having been 
only thirty-seven, Mr. Addington determined to resign, which he 
accordingly did, and Pitt returned to power. Addington agreetl 
to join Pitt, and was created Viscount Sidmoutli. He kissed 
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hands as Viscount Sidmouth on the 11th of January, 1805, and 
was sworn President of the Council on the 14th. 

The loose notions of Pitt, Fox, & Co., as given in these pages, 
on the defence of the country against invasion, show wliat 
poor incapable creatures these mere jrarliamei^ary declaimers 
were, without military genius or experience, and without pro- 
fessional or practical knowledge or experience of any kind ; all 
that they knew of nian^s life being limited to an acquaintance with 
parliamentary declamation, a little red-tape routine, and the pleas- 
ing mysteries of the gaming table, and other English aristocratic 
occupations of the day. Compare their wretched and rhetorical 
crudities with the plan of Picton (vol. ii. p. 233, note), and that 
of Sir Edward Pellew, (ii. 259.) The whole n latter is well ►^mmed 
up in Warren Hasting^s letter to Addington, (ii. 2/6.) 

^'Tlio pooplo ^cc and know,” says Hastings, ‘‘that an'ampk, suffi- 
cient, and well-distributed jirovision has been Jiiade for their defence 
against tJie threatened iin asion ; they Jiavc seen resoarees called forth 
for which no one ga\ c this country credit ; tliey are pleased with the 
economy of tlie public expenditure; they have proclaimed a spirit of 
/cal and unanimity wliicli tlicy certainly never showed nor felt during 
th(* ln>t war, nor during the late administration ; they have not been 
intimidated by arbitral'^ arrcNts and endless imprisonments ; and (wen 
your enemies admit )Our iiitegrit}, while they profligately sneer at it. 
Snell, sir, are the characters of your administration ; and in what is it 
defectiv e ? I adojd tin* language of others when I ansn er, J\ oiUTOin ; 

IN THAI WASTr OF WOllDS AND IIMF, WHICH Ib llIF INV AKLVBLi: SCB- 
snruil \ OK LSLl LL MATTI and I’KOCKLSSIV E ACTION.” 

Hastings, witli all his faults, was, compared to such bags of 
wind* as Pitt and Fox, Windham, Grenville, and Canning, an 
able administrator — a man of action — adoer, wdiich is involved in 
the very idea of a statesman, not a talker — a man of words. 

Dr. Pellew thinks, and apparently not without reason, that 
many of the subsequent disasters, and, by consequence, much of 
the ‘enormous debt incurred by this country, would have been 
avoided by the adoption of Addington’s line of policy instead of 
Pitt’s. 

“Had Mr. Pitt,” sayb the dean, ^ pur'^uing the >ystom of hib pre- 
ileccssor, been content to remain in this state of armed and watchful 
repose, or had he confined his attacks on the enemy to those distant 


’’'We once heard an admirci of Pitt sa}, b} way of describing his wonderful 
powers, that “ his \oice was like a lug drum.” He had hit the nail on the 
liead in a way he did not intend; for wc may indeed say — whetlui we look 
at tlie details or the result of Pilt's adinimstiatioii, — that for some ten or a 
do/eii >ears Cieat Ihitain was goieincd by a big drum — a tiling of “ sound 
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points, where alone lie was vulnerable, one of two things must have 
ensued. Bonaparte must have executed his menace at a risk whieli 
neither he nor his ai*my would willingly have encountered, or he must 
have incurred the discredit of abandoning his project altogether. 
Unfortunately a different course was pursiu'd, hy Avliicli the hV(*ncli 
were relieved from their mvkward dileiniua, and instead of an eh‘inent 
on which they had always been beaten, wt*r(' presented witli tliat cKact 
theatre of war, which, of all others, they would ha\e prelern'd. 
llussia was persuaded to march, and Austria was hurried into a 
war, for which she was not prepared; thus the withdrawing the 
army from Boulogne became a mea‘<iire to wliicli Napoleon <*ould 
resort without discredit; and tlie rivetting the chains of tlie continent 
more deeply than ever, at Him and Aust(‘rlitz, was the neeessaay rt‘sult. 
This series of misfortunes was attributed by Mr. Addington elii(*fly to 
the manner in which Mr. Pitt had opposed tlie lat(‘ administration, 
and placed himself at the head of the governimmt. Ib* had imputed 
to his predecessor the inadequacy of his naval and military prepara- 
tions, and his ha\ing taken no care to secure the country by con- 
tinental alliances. Having, therefore, supplanted him on these* gj’ouiuK, 
a totally (I iffc‘rent policy on his own part app(‘ared e^s(*ntial to his con- 
tinuance in power ; and lu* acted as if he felt dc(*])ly pledged to show 
an increase of vigour by s(*a and land, and to make foreign nations 
contribute to the defence of this country. But what(*\er may ha\e 
b<*eii the inducement to this line of policy, the result undoubtedly was 
most disastrous ; and Mr. Addington, if he had not pnn iously Ix'eii 
confident of the superiority of his fuvn system of conducting the war, 
must soon ha\c j)ainfully a.seertained it, by observing tin* total and 
ealamitoiis failure of that of bis succe.'^.soJ^*'’ — \ol. ii. pp. 310, 311,312. 

Mr. Sheridan’s speech in the House of Commons upon the 6th 
of March, 1805, presents a very true and forcible i)icture of Pitt’s 
conduct towards Addington. 

^‘The right honourable gentleman,” be said, “has thonglit fit to 
allude to the support which I gave to Lord Sidmouth, when that noble 
lord was Chancellor of tlu* Kvclnxiuer. He rej)r(*sents it us an in- 
sidious and hollow support. 1 hope it is not niy charaeter to gi\^ any 
support of that description. I say 1 gave my supj)ort to the late, ad- 
ministration with the most perfect good faith ; and I know tliat the 
noble lord lias alway.s been ready to acknowledge it. But .supposing 
I had not supported him with ii|hfine.s,s and fidelity ; wliat then ? J 
never had profe.ssod to do so, cither to that admini.stration or to tlii.s 
house. I supported them bel*b,use I approved of many of tlieir 
measures ; but principally was I induced to support them becan.se 1 
considered their continuance in oflice a .seeiiriiy against the return to 
power of the right honoiirnhlo gentleman opposite me, which e\<‘r 
appeared to me a.s the greatest national calamity. If*, inde(*d, 1 had 
recommended tlie nobhj lord to his majesty — if* I had come down to 
the hou.se and de.scribed the noble lord as the fittest man in tbe eountry 
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1o fill tlie offife of Chancellor of the Exchequer, becai^sc it was a 
convenient step to my own safety, in retiring from a situation which I 
could no longer fill with honour, — if, having seduced him into that 
situation, I had afterwards tapered oft* from a prominent support, when 
1 saw that the minister of my own choice was acquiring greater stability 
and popularity than I wished for— if, when I saw a» opening to my 
own return to power, I had entered into a combination with others, 
whom 1 meant also to betray, from the sole lust of power and office, 
in order to remove him, — and if, und^r the dominion of these base 
appetites, I had then treated with ridicule and contempt the very man 
• whom I liad before held up to the choice of my sovereign, and the 
approbation of this house and the public, — ^then, indeed, I should have 
iiKU-ited the conttuupt of all good men, and should have deserved to be 
told that I was hollow and insincere in my supoort, and hadticted a 
mean and perfidious part.” 

The following is a good description from a county member 
(Sir William Middleton, Bart., of Suffolk), of the respective 
characters of Pittas and Addington’s mode of administration: — 

‘‘ 1 assure you I was amongst those friends who did not imagine 
t])at }on and Mi*. Pitt ^vould act long in concert with each other. 
Voiir constitutional, economical, and temperate mode of eonducting 
the a (fairs of the eountiy. made the macliine of the state go on 
smoothly and ((iiietl}', as if the jiarls all fitted with mechanical exact- 
jiess, and rc‘((iiin*d but little force to set it into motion. Whereas, the 
}ir(‘'-<*nl lav ish, jobbing, imperious system, forces on the same machine, 
and racks and jars it so much that the consequences must lie dreaded 
by all.'* 

Lord Ellenborougli on the same subject, — 

^<‘20th October, 1805. 

I hav(* just taken a ramble along the coast, and seen the great 
dyke, or canal near IJythe, of which about fourteen miles are com- 
])lctcd out of tliirty-sjx. It will cost an enormous sum of money, and 
i)(‘, in my poor judgment, of U(» adequate use. An invading enemy 
will, * 1)7 means of fascines, get (»ver it in any part they please in a very 
short time. Tin* martello towers may be of some use ; but the expense 
of the various works, barracks, &e., 8ce., in every part of this county, 

is perfectly a|)})alling The wanton waste of public money 

whieli presents itself to view in e\ery direction must soon undo us in 
point of finance', as some late measures have irretrievably done in 
point of fame. I long to resume my personal communications with 
your lordship, on the most critical and interesting situation of public 
concerns, both at home and abroad. The gloom of the present moment 
is not illumined with a single ray of comfort. God send us a better 
fate than we, I fear, deserve!” 

m at 

Again, Lord Sidinouth himself says, — ^ 

VoL. XLIX,— No. I. 


C 
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“The prodigality of the late administration has imposed great 
financial difficulties on their sitcoessora.” — ii. 441. 

“ It is painful to be convinced, as I am decidedly, tliat the con- 
tinent has been lost by our precipitancy of last year ; that, by pro- 
digality, we have missed the inestimable advantage of carrying on the 
war with a dimiWshing, instead of an increasing debt, and that without 
the last addition to the property tax : that our anny, on the other hand, 
is diminishing by the rejection or neglect of those measures wliicli ne- 
cessarily tended to its augmentation ; and that the volunleei’s are in 
danger of becoming a cumbrous mass without zeal, spirit, or discipline. 
You will not wonder that, recollecting how things actually were, with 
a presumptuous persuasion, possibly, as to the state in wliicli tlicy 
might have been, I am particularly hurt and harassed to sec them as 
they are.” — ii. 442. 

On the house going into committee upon the Stamp Duties 
Bill, on the 5th of June, 1810, Lord Sidmouth made a speech in 
favour of the principle of raising as far as practicable witliin the 
year the revenue necessary for the expenses of that year, of con- 
fining the loan wdthin the narrowest possible limits, and, as some 
loan was inevitable, of providing for the i]itcrest and the gradual 
bquidation of the principal by the imposition of additional taxes. 

The dangers,’’ he observed, “ against wliich it was particularly 
necessary to guard, in a protracted war like the present, were 
profusion and negligence. It was essential that there should be 
one hand only in a public purse: if there were many^ even though 
all were clean, it would quickly be emptied. Individuals might 
be brought to distress by servants not dishonest, as might a na- 
tion by ministers not corrupt." 

On the subject of the Corn Law, Lord Sidmoutli appears to 
have entertained the fallacious views of his party to their full 
extent. In a letter dated March 15th, 1815, lie expresses his 
conviction that the protecting price (80.«f.) as fixed by the bill, 
is not sufficient." — (iii.) 127. And yet lie professed to be a follower 
and admirer of Adam Smith. 

During Lord Liverpool’s administration, Lord Sidmoutli held 
the office of Secretary of State for the Home Department in very 
troublous times. As one principal point of attack against Lord 
Sidmouth has been the employment of spies and informers," as 
it was called, it is but justice to his memory to give the state- 
ment of his present biogrujiher on this subject. 

“It was during the discussions on this subject that a question arose 
respecting the manner in which information of the proceedings of the 
disaffected had been procured at th^ Home Office, wliicli i*xposed 
Lord Sidmouth to much oblocfay and misrepresentation. Whether in 
a free country the ||et(^cti«n of malefactors, through diaolosun's 
by their accomplices, be a justifiable stei), i*xpodicnl only l>(‘- 
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fitting a despotic government, depends on the manner in wliicli it is 
attempted, and is tliercfbre especially liable to the exaggeration'^ of 
party. No one would deny, that for any government to employ artful 
seducers to foment rebellion in peaceable districts, and convert loyal 
subjects into traitors, would be an act, not only most^reprehensible in 
itself, but also highly inexpedient as a matter of pohey, since its own 
repose and security must depend upon the tranquillity of the country. 
TWs, however, was conduct of which Lord Sidmouth was altogether 
incapable. The whole tenor of his manly, frank, and honourable career, 
presents a flat contradiction to such a suspicion ; and the author is 
* confident that his lordship would not have stooped even to defend 
himself from a charge so abhon'ent to his nature, had any one, in the 
paroxysms of political excitement, been so unjust as to prefer it. 
Lord Sidmouth, however, used always to maintain that at the period in 
question, when the welfare and security of a great nation ere at 
stake, it was his imperative duty, as Secretary of State, not ouly to 
adopt all justifiable means of obtaining information of the plans of the 
conspirators ; but also to accept, and as far as might be expedient, to 
avail himself of the disclosure of any offence, either perpetrated or 
meditated, which might be offered to 1^ by parties implicated therein. 
Secrecy was the only element in which the evil-doers, with whom his 
lordship had to deal, could exist. Their chance of success depended 
entirely on keeping their plots concealed from all loyal and peaceable 
men, until the moment of action. It was only, therefore, through 
some confidant that their mischievous intentions could be known and 
defeated. This, in trutli, has ever been the system pursued in this 
country, under the sanction of the constitution, for the prevention and 
detection of crime. Tlie law constantly offers both impunity and 
reward to those criminals, wlio contribute, by their evidence, to the 
conviction of their fello^vs ; and it does so on this principle — that 
justice requires it ; — that crime could not otherwise be prevented. 
For it is not probably so much in the punishment, as in tlie prevention 
of crime, that the usual practice of receiving the testimony of one 
malefactor against another, is found most beneficial. The impression 
which universally prevails amongst evil-doers, that any one of their 
number will never hesitate to betray his neighbour, to save himself, 
obstructs the formation of plots and combinations amongst such 
cliaracters, by destroying all real confidence between them, and thus 
materially conduces to the peace and good order of society. K, then, 
tlie British constitution encourages the employment of accomplices as 
a wise and^salutary measure, in unravelling the commonest transac- 
tions of criminal justice, ill would it have become Lord Sidmouth, then 
the chief administrator of the criminal law of the kingdom, not to have 
adopted the same precaution ; and if, through his lordship neglecting 
so to act, a sudden outbreak (as was too probable) had occurred, and 
mischief had arisen from the absence of preparation on the part of the 
authorities, who would have more bitterly condemned him tlian those 
^ery parties whose cen««ure he incurred, by listening to iiifoni>ors 
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desirous to make all tlic compensation in thoij’ ])o\\cr, by rcvonliiifr 
whal they kn(*w of the lawl(*ss transactions in aa hieh tiny had been 
engiifred? This -was tlie whole amount of the groundl("ss chaT^e 
against Lord Sidmouth. When (Hiver or any other parly presented 
himself to the civil or military authorities, liis lordship rccci\ ed tlieir 
information, and encouraged them to continue their observations, and 
to communicate such further int(‘lligence as they might obtain. Non(‘ 
of them, however, were employed in the first instance by Lord Sid- 
mouth ; but themselves sought him out : and if, which is not probable, 
they in any instance instigated tlie conspirator& to crime in order to 
betray them, the treacherous act must liave been entirely their own ; 
as nothing would have excited more his lordship’s indignation than 
the bare idea of so base a proceeding. So entirely, indeed^ did his 
noble nature despi>e this accusation, that to the close of his life Ik* 
refrained from taking any step in refutation of it ; and hence, with 
the exception of one or two accidimtsd allusions, liis pri\a(<^ corr(‘- 
spondence contains no referenee whatever to the sul)ject. The lact'. 
doubtless are faithfully explained in the ofHeial rceonL at the Ilona* 
Office, and to tln'in his lordship, with the inditfevenee vvhicli bcloniis 
to conscious rectitude, ha^ intrusted the linal justiii(‘ation of \\\^ cou- 
dnet.” — Yol. iii. p. 18o. 

In addition to the preceding statement, we consider it but fair 
to give also tlic following letter received by tlic Dean of Norwich 
from Lord Strafford, W'hose position as military coinmamler of tiu' 
disaffected districts (when General Byng) must Jiave rendered 
him intimately acquainted vvitli the whole suljjcct. 

‘‘The Right Honourable Lord Strafford, O.C.Tk. to the Dean ofNorvv ieh. 

“44, Grosvenor Street, London, AuL^ lolh, IS Hi. 

“ Sir, 

****** ^^ 

“I have read the copy of my letter of the 9tli March, ISIS, to 

Lord Sidmouth, and have not a doubt of its correctncN^ 

The statement is true, and 1 do not obje^d to your making um' of it in 
any way you may wish, in furtberance of the olijcct yon ni(‘ntion. 

“Oliver was sent to me with a letter from Lord Sidmouth,* to the 
purport that he (Oliver) was going down into that part of tlie country 
where meetings were frequently Iicld, and that he had been desired to 
communicate to me any information he might obtain as to the time 
and place of such meetings, in ordvr that I might take timely measares 
to prevent their taking place; the wish and intention being Jlo prevent^ 
not to encourage them, as was alleged against the government, 

“ I have ofte^ regretted that I had not the opportunity to speak in 
the house fully and fairly what I knew and what I thought ; 


* The only occasion on which Oliver ever waited upon, or was seen by Sir 
John Byng, was when he delivered this letter. Being late for tlie coacdi, 
which passed at the distance of two miles. Sir Jolin sent him, with ii servant, 
in ms gig, which explains the circumstances alluded to in the ‘ Leeds Mercury.* 
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tdj* T (MitiMlain i\ wvy la\ourabIf* opinion oi’ Lord Sidmoutli'^ Idclniir^ 
and luixieiy upon all tlio conuniiniciitions I received iroin liini; ainl I 
will only add, that when 1 saw him u])on my appointintmt to llio 
Northern dibtriet, and luund that 1 had but t^\o regiments m einalry 
and two of inliinlry, for that extensive* district, 1 told him 1 could only 
jiiidvc so hiiiall a force a\ailable by having the best Jfosteible iufonna- 
tion ; and before he eoiiiidentially entrusted to me that which he 
might receive, 1 thought it but lair to state that, ha\ing been in con- 
stant employjiK'iit Ironi the age of fifteen, I had had little time for 
ixdities ; but that if J was to go into Larliannmt, 1 should take the 
• same lijic my bj'othcr did, then in opposition. Ills lords]jii)‘s instant 
r(‘]>ly A\ as, ‘ From this moment you Jiave my (*ntirc confidence and 
h(* tli(‘n told his secretary to let me read every hdter lie had, on sub- 
jects connected witli the district: and fully and ^'aithfully he at*ted up 
to that reply on all occasions. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, &c., 

Stuaifoud.” 

Lord Sidmoutli receives, as might be su])posed, from his 
biographer, the Dean of Norwich, much commendation for the 
altacliment he manifested to the church. On his lordship^s mo- 
tion in the House of Lords, on the 19th of June, 1810, for returns 
tending to provethe necessity of providing increased accommoda- 
tion in churches, Lord Holland made some remark on the luxury 
of the clergy; in reply to Avhich Lord Sidmoutli observed, that 

there could ^pt be considered any great luxury in the established 
church, Avhen it ajipcared, that out of 10,000 livings, upwards of 
4,000 Avere of less value tlian £150 per annum.” A very strange 
sort of logic certainly — since the argument, if argument it can- be 
called, is, tliat because some 4,000 poor clergymen and tlieir 
families are half-starved, or at least deprived of anything in the 
shape of, or approaching to the shape of, luxury, those aa ho enjoy 
ihe enormously rich benefices are not luxurious. This is getting 
into, or at least making tlie needful preparation for getting into 
heaven hy proxy. Fancy a sleek, rubicund bishop, or dean, Avho 
has, like Dives^ been clothed in purple and fine linen (purple is 
an cpiscojial colour), and fared sumptuously every day, liolding a 
jiarley Avith St. Peter at hcavciFs gate, and insisting on his claim 
to get in, founded upon the merits of the 1,000 clerical Lazaruses 
Avho are here paraded licfure the House of Lords by Lord Sidrnoulh, 
hy Avay of dentonstratinff \\mt the clerical Diveses or Divites (if you 
cl loose) arc not luxurious ! Really, iiiy Lord Sidrnoulh, one is 
inclined to rise from tlie perusal of this life of you by your son- 
in-law, with a respect and caxh a certain degree of liking for you 
as an honourable {uul kind-heaAed man ; but, my lord, docs not 
this look prodigiously like cant? But cant or not, sliockingly 
Ijad logic it certainly is. Your perusal of Locke ^On the Human. 
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Understanding^ has^ as it seems to us^ given you but a question- 
able finish as a logician/^ 

Lord ^idmouth’s biographer says of him : He wanted the 
quality of a commanding eloquence. He was a reasoner rather 
than a debater.” So much the better — and better still, if he had 
been a better reasoner than he was. But, in fact. Lord Sidmouth, 
though a sensible, honourable, good man, was evidently not a man 
of a very powerful or even a very cultivated intellect. His 
biographer informs us that he possessed great firmness of 
character; nothing could shake his nerves. ^^He considered,” 
he once said to his father, that no one was fit to be a public man 
who cared a farthing whether he should die in his bed or on a 
scaffold/^ And we thhik he was right. 

Lord Sidmouth died on the 15th of February, 1844. He had 
resigned the seals of the Home Department on the 17 th of 
January, 1822, and lived for the last twenty-two years of his life 
in retirement. 

A. B. 


Art II. — 1. On Large and Small Farms ^ including a view of the 
progress of the division of the soil in France, mwe 1815. By 
H. Passy, Peer of France, &c. Arthur Hall &X!o. 

2. A Plea for Peasant Proprietors; with the Outlines of a Plan for 
tlidr establishment in Ireland. By Wm. Thos. Thornton. 
John Murray. 

T he influence over economists and politicians ol)taincd by the 
writings of Arthur Young, on the superiority of large farms, 
has been, and remains, a serious obstacle to an improvement of 
landed tenure. We say this in reference to the discouragement 
it has occasioned to those who have sought the abolition of 
entails, and the simplification of the laws relating to the transfer 
of real property, and with no wish to deny the almost self-evident 
proposition, that in a given set of circumstances a large farm 
may be more economically managed than a small farm, and be 
rendered, relatively to the expenditure of labour, more produc- 
tive. The mistake was, in assuming that these given circum- 
stances are always the same, and that the profitable occupation 
of land is, in all cases, to be regulated by some uniform rule of 
extent. The causes which de^rmine the mode and extent of 
cultivation are various, and not easily to be modified or improved 
by arbitrary systems. The first consideration tliat affects the 
hypothesis of Arthur Young, is the broad distinction to be 
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observed between a country, the resources of which are confined 
to agriculture, and one in which, from the accident of mineral 
wealth in coal and iron, a great part of its population is employed 
in manufactures and commerce. The large farm theory supposes 
money wages, money prices, and the neighbourhood of crowded 
cities, where a thousand quarters of com can be sdld on a market 
day. But how in a country where great manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishments are unknown, and where there are no 
crowded cities? Is cultivation in such a case to be altogether 
, neglected, and a resident population not to be allowed to grow 
food for their own consumption, because the farms that suflSce 
for such an object must necessarily be small? Is it quite 
clear, that because a farmer in Hertfordshire may advanta- 
geously plough in a straight line a furrow of a mile in length, 
that it would be equally expedient for the new setti rs in 
the Oregon territory, or even in Upper Canada, to plan their 
fields U})on the same scale ? And if not expedient there, would 
it be much more so in the West of Ireland, for all practical pur- 
pose ^ equally remote from a market? 

The first question that every producer asks himself when he 
commences cultivation, is, what he is to do with his produce ? Tell 
liim that there is an excellent market for potatoes 200 miles oflF, 
but only accessible by bad roads ; and his reply is, that the oftener 
he sends his ^ggon and team such a distance, the poorer he will 
become for his pains. He knows that w'hatever he grows must 
be sold nearer home, or that his profits would be converted into 
losses. 

Cost of transport settles the question of much or little; and 
hence in all new and thinly peopled countries, and in those dis- 
tricts of populous empires which are the most removed from the 
centres round which capital is diffused, tillage cultivation is 
only practicable, at all, upon the small scale. Whatever is grown, 
is grown to be consumed on the spot, and a few acres supply the 
food of a village. 

As commerce increases, the tendenSy of agriculture, on corn 
lands, is towards a consolidation of small farms. One man leaves 
his farm to be managed by another, when by an opening in trade 
he finds he can do something better for himself than by digging ; 
and hence the fact, that in commercial England there are now 
fewer small farms, in proportion to the extent of land under culti- 
vation, than in the days of the Plantagenets and Tudors: while in 
the extreme parts of Ireland, the highlands of Scotland, Wales, 
Canada, and New Zealand, that have not felt the same influence, 
small farms prevail ; that is to say, farms adapted almost exclu- 
sively to a narrow local demand. 
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Another consideration that affects the argument is the fact 
that extent of land is no criterion of the amount of ])roduce the 
land will yield ; the produce per acre depends chiefly upon the 
application of capital in the shape of labour and manure^ and 
these may be so applied^ that ten acres in the hands of one man 
may be made to yield heavier crops than 100 acres in the hands 
of another. 

The market gardens round London and Edinburgh are but 
small farms under another name ; and this is a case in which it 
is better worth the w^hile of a cultivator to give a rent of £5 per 
acre for 20 acres of land close to a market, than 5s. per acre 
for 200 acres at a distance. First, because the expense of car- 
riage for his crops would be possibly equal alone to the fllfference 
of rent; and secondly, because some portion of his crops, as 
peas, strawberries, &c., would be spoiled by the least delay in 
bringing them to market. 

The case of nurseries, hop-gardens, vineyards, cider-f>rcliar(ls, 
and fruit farms, is analogous. As a general rule lliey are small, 
and yet nothing would be gained by increasing their extent; and 
even on corn lands, to which the principle of large farming is most 
applicable, there is a limit w'hich it is never advisable to exceed. 
The limit is the number of farm operations tlie fanner himself 
can personally superintend, without trusting to the vigilance of 
others. Waste Ijegins when this limit is passed. 

Those who tell us that the remedy for tlie evils of Ireland is 
the consolidation of its small farms, should be askcil first to 
prove the remedy possilfle. Grant them all the facilities tli(‘y 
may desire of ejectment, and conceding the power of tlie law to 
exterminate a cottier population if necessary, what we require to 
know, is, how a large farm, as contradistinguished from a inen* 
sheep-walk, say at Killahaneenagh in M unster, is to he made to 
pay. Build your barns, purchase your horses, ploughs, harrows, 
and threshing machines; plant your fences, drain your land, 
and imagine your crop grown at a cost not exceeding the usual 
outlay ])er acre for a similar farm in Kent ; tlien add to that 
cost the expense of carrying your com fifty miles to the nearest 
port, and there shipping it for Liverpool ; and w’here is your 
profit ? The experiment w'ould be somewhat like tlie making of 
bricks at York for a villa orncevit Kensington, and with a similar 
result. The first condition essential to the ]>rospcrity of large 
farms is accessible markets. Without it you may convert a 
county into a grazing common, or, like the Duke of Athol, shut 
up 100,000 acres for red deer, — ^but tillage must be abandoned 
in such localities, if you give up the principle of consuming your 
own produce. 
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We must make up our mind to the fact, that remote or out-of- 
the-world districts will either be covered with small farms, or 
become extensive wastes. We can choose only between the two. 
Are the wastes to be preferred as a guarantee against pauperism ? 
We think not. 

There is no greater error than the assumption l!hat small farms 
have a tendency to produce and perpetuate a wretched, reckless, 
and redundant population. The wretched, reckless, and redun- 
dant population exists, it is true, in Ireland ; but it is not the 
small extent of Irish farms that is the cause of the evil, but the 
nature of their tenure. 

A man becomes reckless when his means of subsistence are 
precarious; and this is tlic state of all small cultivators bolding 
their land without leases, at high rents. There is no adequate 
motive for industry when the improvements of a tenant arc made 
upon a property not his own, and of which all the b©aclit is cer- 
tain ultimately to go to another. The class of persons who con- 
tract early and improvident marriages, are always those who 
l^elieve tliat their situation cannot be made worse, but will never 
be permanently better. It is otherwise with those who have 
sometliing to lose, and who, secure in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their own labour, can look forward with hope. Hence a 
marked difference between the state of small tenant farmers, and 
smalt proprietors cultivating their own land ; and hence also one 
dift'crcncc of result whicli should especially arrest the attention of 
political economists. While in Ireland, under the law of primo- 
geniture, there seems no limit to tlie divisions and subdivisions 
of tenant farms, the small freehold firms of the continent de- 
scend, for the most part, from father to son, entire. The equal 
lavs of iiilicritance of France, lead to a division of landed estates 
when large ; but it lias tiow been proved by the stubborn evidence 
of facts that tliey do not tend, in the case of moderate estates, to 
their indefinite ^ morcelkment^ or to that infinitesimal subdivision 
wliich was predicted as the operation of these laws. Heirs have 
generally wit enough to discover, that when the capabilities of a 
property would be injured by the allocation of a field to one and 
a l)arn to another, it is their best policy to have the property sold 
or valued as a whole, and to divide, not the property itsehf, but 
the proceeds. ^ 

A Bill is now before Parliament for facilitating the sale of en- 
cumbered Irish estates, and the fact that such a Bill has bcc'omc 
necessary, is a striking proof of the extraordinary misconceptions 
which have prevailed upon this question. So far from the system 
of primogeniture having a tendency to prevent the ^morceUemmi* 
of land to a mischievous extent, Ireland is a proof that it pro- 
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motes it ; and in the worst manner. The process is very simple 
and needs but little explanation. 

A large estate held by a proprietor who resides perhaps in 
London^ some hundred miles away, is neglected. Being entailed, 
it cannot be sold without the consent of the eldest son, who must 
be of age beforfe he can join in the conveyance. Wanting money, 
the proprietor mortgages his life interest in the property ; after- 
wards wanting more, he persuades his son to join him in a second 
mortgage, which neither are able to redeem. The estate thus 
descends mortgaged from one generation to another, and perhaps 
encumbered besides with jointures and rent charges for widows 
and junior members of the family. These at last proceed to such 
a length, that the head landlord has sometimes less'ihterest in 
the property standing in his name than his humblest tenant ; and 
in the meantime the title becomes so complicated that neither a 
part nor the whole can be disposed of ; and tenants with capital, 
if they sliould present themselves, find they can obtain no secu- 
rity for their outlay. Every part of the estate being equally liable 
for all the encumbrances upon it, a new tenant may be ruined at 
any moment by a seizure from parties of whom he had never heard. 
What is the consequence ? —Land returning to a state of nature, 
deprived of the capital which w’ould develope its fertility ; and a 
class of tenants little better than squatters, setting all claims 
equally at defiance, and at best able to pay but little more than 
the rent of a potato-garden. 

Whether the Bill introduced by Lord John Russell is suffi- 
ciently simple in its details to effect tlie object, we exceedingly 
doubt; but the principle It involves is of greater practical imi)or- 
tance than that of perhaps any measure likely to be adopted 
during the present session. 

Two works, recently published, have called attention to the 
subject, and we are glad to embrace the opportunity of recom- 
mending them to our readers. The first is a translation of papers 
on large and small farms, by M. Passy, a former minister of 
commerce and finance, and a member of the now late Chamber 
of Peers. The other is entitled, ‘A Plea for Peasant Proprietors, 
with the outline of a Plan for their establishment in Ireland,’ by 
William Thos. Thornton, author of ‘ Over Population and its 
Remidy.’ We shall make a few extracts from each of these pub- 
lications to illustrate the nature of their contents, and explain 
more folly some of the bearings of the argument which we have 
thus briefly endeavoured to enforce. 

The first memoir of M. Passy, read before the FrcncJi Institute, 
Aug. 24, 1844, commences with the history of tlie controversy. 

In 1755, this question was handled in a work, now justly fallen 
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into neglect, but wliich, at the time of its publication, made a deep 
impression. This was ‘ The Friend of Man ’ of the Marquis de Mira- 
beau. Five editions, thrown off in less than six yeai’s, prove the 
eagerness with which the work was read ; and to the stirring effect 
which it produced we arc indebted for the first establishment of 
agricultural societies in France. The Marquis da Mirabeau de- 
nounced those vast domains, given over, as he asserted, to tenants- 
at-will, or to indolent stewards, charged with furnishing the means of 
dissipation and luxury to their owners, passing their lives in towns, 
and too proud to look after their estates. The territory of a country, 
• added he, can never be too much broken down ; it is this subdivision 
wliich gives all its \itality to a State; and he relates having himself 
made a trial of it, by dividing a large field among several peasants, 
who had become independent upon their allotments, and had doubled 
till* rent })rcviously drawn from the property. Several causes con- 
tributed to i)rociw:e for the opinions of tlie Maj'quis de Mira "‘au a 
favourable hearing. First, In the eyes of the welh educated classes, 
they had the merit of being in accordance with classical notions — 
with the traditions of Greece and Rome — that were all in favour of 
moderate fortunes and small patrimonies. In the second place, they 
came in aid of the democratic ideas which then began to prevail in 
society. Finally, they were mixed up and associated with schemes 
and plans of political reforms, whose realisation was eagerly desired. 
Thus ilid they meet with the most cordial reception ; and so eagerly 
were they caught at, tliat in 1789 there were found Bailwicks, which, 
in the instructions gi\cn to their deputies to the States General, re- 
quested that coercive measures might be taken for restricting the size 
of farms.” 

In England, about the same time, an opposite doctrine began 
to prevail, from other causes in operation, the effects of which did 
not equally extend to France. The peace of Utrecht had laid 
the foundation of a rapid course of manufacturing and commer- 
cial prosperity in this country, which led to a consolidation of 
small farms in numerous instances, and to great improvements 
in methods of cultivation. 

Arthur Young had begun his career by cultivating, with indif- 
ferent success, a small estate belonging to his family. At a later 
period of his life, a second attempt, in the same way, had been fol- 
lowed by the like results. Tired of these ruinous experiments, he 
resolved to quit the practice of farming for the teaching of it. Pos- 
sessed of a large stock of information, and an acute observer, his works 
were generally read; and the opinions emitted in his ‘Annals of 
Agriculture,’ contributed not a little to bring that discredit on small 
fai'ins, from which they lia\ e never recovered in England. 

“ The tours which Young made in France during several consecu- 
tivc years, had the effect of confirming him in the views which he had 
adopted. French agriculture could not support a comparison with 
that of his own country. It was only a little more advanced in the 
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provinces whore rents in kind had given place lo nioiioy ronh; ami 
Young, attributing itb general inferiorily to the small dimension > of 
the farms, became more than ever a partisan ol’ the regime ol‘ liis 
country. 

“ The views oi’this highly influential writer are simple, and easy to 
sum up. 

“ Small farms, says he, require too mucli manual labour, and do not 
}ield a suflieieney of disposable prodneu The perhons A\hooeenpy 
them are deficient in capital and skill, so lhal the Miiallest inlp^o^(- 
monts exceed their means. They require more horses, at the Sijiie 
time that they furnish only limited resources for r.iising Hnc stock. 
Tlie more farms there ai-e on a ghcii space, the more farm buildings 
and implements are needed; that is to say, the greater arc^the uiqiro- 
duetive expenses. 

“ Great farms, on the contrary, by distributing labour o\(r a kirire 
surface, do not require so many hor.ses or laboureis, and, the hu al 
consumption subtracted, enable the culthators to carry to m.nket a 
greater quantity of alimentary substances for the um* of tln‘ chis^e-. 
engaged in other pursuits. On such farms tliere is a di\ ision of laliour, 
and each operati\e, being confined to one kind of woik, ])erforms il 
better. The farmers are, moreover, of a siijicrior order, lioth in point 
of wealth and intelligence ; and the higher pi’ofits winch they realise 
furnish the means of effecting all needful improvement^. 

“These as'-eilions, of which the incrca''C in the quantity of the 
produce of the soil seemed to att(*st the acciirac}', nitule «in imprc'^sion 
on a number of minds. Among the vvriteis who emhavonred to jno- 
]>agate theniw^as Ilerrenschwand, a jdiysician, liy birth a Swi^^, and .i 
distinguished economist. In a work ]>ubli^ll(*(l in J^ondon in 17 S(), 
under the title of a ‘Treatise on the i^rinciph*'* of To|>uhition,’ this 
writer reproduced the notions of Arthur Young ; and his adoption ol 
tliem in n wwk, in which the bulk of the r|Ucstious then cngiurnig tin* 
attention of enlightened men were treated of, had tin* nioie wdelit, 
se(‘ing that be could be suspeeted neither ui national j»artialilv nor ol 
professional prejudice. 

“But if well vouebed for facts seized on the jiojmlar eonviition in 
Kngland, in other eouiitries facts of ecjiuil authentieity h d to eonclii- 
hioiis altogether opposite. Btdgium, lor (*\am])lc, bad two /ones ol* 
arable country completely difltTcnt from eatli oil (*r. Jn the Walloon 
district the system of large farms jirev ailed; and, notwithstanding I he 
natural richness of the soil, tlie return from such farms was small. 
The district lying between Ghent and AntwiT]) — the country of Wals 
and Terraoiule — was, on the contrary, enlircly covered with sm ill 
farms, and there, lands originally sterile, had lioconio of an admiialile 
ft'Kility. No where was tin' laud let at si» Ijigli a iat(*, was so miir h 
live stock reared, or was there found a more densi' popidnlion in IIk 
enjoyment of so much comfort. At the sight of ‘•o striking a contrast 
it was perfectly natural for B#gian agrieultuial writers to hesitate in 
awarding the preference to large farms ; indeed, some of them went so 
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fell* 1r) (Ipiionnce llieiu aa nuisances of wliich the country should be 
elf ared ; and, in 1760, 1h(‘ States of Hainault a(*tually passed a law for 
tlicir siippn'^sion. 

‘‘Nor did Italy and Spain any more furnish adherents to the doc- 
trines of Youn". Tin's Avas because, in botli the.se countries, small 
farms j)osses.s(^d a prov ed superiority o\ cr all others. Tn Italy, whilst 
tlie laij»e farms of tlie Roman States arc found to be the receptacles of 
poverty and sloth, tJie farms of Lombardy, not measuring more than 
lvvonty-ii\e liectarcs, and the wetairies of Tuscany, that in general do 
not*cxcoed three or four, are the seats of the most prosperous activity. 
Mil Spain thci’c is nothing that can be companal to the small posses- 
sions ol' llie kingdom of Vahmtia and Lower Catalonia, a decisive fact 
that l(*ft no doidit on the part of the natives as to Avhich system the 
pre f(Tciic(‘ ouglit to be awarded.” * 

The French revolution, which abolished primogeniture, ma- 
jorats, and entails, and established equal latvsof inheritance, gave 
a new and animated interest to the discussion. Writers have 
ncA cr since been wanting to assert that the change has been fatal to 
Krcaicli agriculture, — that the land was becoming cut up into shreds, 
and the country hastening to ruin. These, it is true, have been 
the ojiinions cliicfly of Englisli Avriters ; but after the restoration 
they had sutheient AA’cight in the French Chambers to cause, in 
1S26, the introduction of the draught of an act for the partial 
ri'stonition of entails and i)riinogeniture. The project, liowcATr, 
uas tound too unpo]nilar to be persisted in, and soon after 
came the reA^olution of July, and prcA^ented its rcAUval. 

M. Passy proceeds to show that where agriculture is free, .it 
is not equal laAvs of inheritance that determine the extent of 
farms or the mode of cultivation, but the peculiar circumstances 
of diiTcrent localities ; the distribution of the iiopulation ; the 
nature of the climate; the quality of the soil; and the kinds of 
produce in request. MMie fears, lie tells us, somewhat clamorously 
cxjircsscd, that the change of law had led, or was leading, to in- 
finitesimal subdivisions of landed property, might have been 
allayed by the reflection that the new system adopted was not a 
modern innoA ation, of which the world had not had ample ex- 
perience. The ancient republics of Italy, the greater part of the 
])rovinces of Holland, and the cantons of Switzerland, had flou- 
rished under equal laws of inheritance, and in none of them had 
the evils said to be inseparable from the principle of these laws 
been found to exist. 

The statistical facts adduced by M. Passy are deserving of 
especial attention. It has been so generally assumed by the 
advocates of primogeniture, that equal laws of inheritance must 
necessarily lead to infinite partitions, that a very general Ijclief is 
entertained, even among persons tlie least favourable to the feudal 
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system, that a very rapid increase in the number of small farms 
is in progress on the continent. M. Passy shows that in France 
the contrary i% the fact, but that there has been a slight in- 
crease in the class of freehold proprietors, including proprietors 
of houses and )ands ; not however at all in proportion to the great 
augmentation that has taken place in the numbers of the popu- 
lation. 

‘‘It is to be regretted that there are no means of knowing the exact 
number of the owners of the soil ; but, in the absence of such inforhia- 
tion, we know that of the properties — that is to say, tlic numb(»r of 
properties inscribed in the lists in the name of the same person in 
each of the districts designed for the collection of Ihc Land /Pax. — As 
many 'of the taxpayers liavc lands and houses in didenmt ]iarts of tlie 
country as there are even properties, portions of wliich extend into 
several districts, the number of properties is much greater tluin tliat of 
proprietors ; but this fact cannot invalidate the accuracy of tli(‘ con- 
clusions to be drawn from the variations which are seen in the arith- 
metical figures. Betwixt the cipher of properties and tliat ol‘ proju ie- 
tors there exist relations that cannot differ in any great degree, and it 
is impossible for one of them to rise or fall in amount without the 
other experiencing the like change. 

“ Observe, then, what have been, since 181 j, the increasing ciphers 
of landed properties and the population : — 


Years. 

Number of 
Properties as 

Population. 

1815 

Taxed. 

10,083,751 

29,152,742 

1826 

10,296,698 

81,851,543 

1835 

10,893,528 

33,329,575 

1842 

11,511,841 

34,376,723 


“ These ciphers show an increase of 14 p(*r cent, in llic number of 
properties during the twenty-seven years tliat separate 181o from 
1842. This is a yearly addition of scarcely more than onc-luilf per 
cent. — an addition that would be unworthy of notice in ca^c the popu- 
lation had, on its side, received no augmentation. But the case is 
otherwise; — ^the population during the same period has increased 
about 18 per cent. — and it follows that, instead of liaving multiplied 
beyond measure, the number of proprietors has not even followed the 
general movement of the population, and was, relatively to the total 
mass of inhabitants in France, a little less in 1842 than it was in 
1815.” 

The proportion of increase in the number of separate proper- 
ties, including houses and lands, shown by the figures of M. Passy, 
may perhaps be more clearly stated as follows : — 

Increase in the number of properties separately registered 


to the land tax, from 1815 to 1842 1,428,090 

Increase of population from 1815 to 1842, 5, 22'}, 979 
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The tables supplied by M. Passy in reference to the extent of 
territorial divisions in different parts of France, are still more con- 
clusive. The following is the summary of a return from 21 
Cantons of 28 agricultural departments in different parts of 
France, and 69 rural communes of the Seine ; e|nbracing none 
of the large towns. 

Number of separate 


Properties. 

1810 1,341,817 

1815 1,331,109 


Tlie aggregate returns, as far as they have yet been completed, 
show a more equal distribution of wealth in 1845 than in 1810; 
the number of proprietors generally having slightly increased 
within the last thirty-five years; but it seems singular enough, 
after all that has been said to the contrary, that they si iply 
the evidence also of a clear tendency rather to the consoli- 
dation of landed property than its further subdivision; the 
number of separate properties having actually diminished in 
many agricultural districts, as in the above case, and the in- 
crease for the whole of France appearing to arise solely out 
of the new houses required for the growing population of large 
towns.* 

The facts have been fully explained, and the whole question 
very ably argued, by Mr. Thornton, in reply to some very extra- 
ordinary statements of the ^ Quarterly Review,^ upon the Con- 
dition of the French Agricultural Population. The wretched 
state of the small farms described by Arthur Young, and subse- 
quent writers, was the state in which they were found by the 
Revolution of 17B9, which swept away that system of feudal, 
Irish tenure under which they had been held, and enabled the 
work of agricultural improvement really to commence. 

“ That the condition of the French peasantry, whether proprietors 
or fitdd Liboiirers, if not y(‘t perfectly batis factory, has been steadily 
improving for many years j)ast, is evident from the testimony of all 
who have themselves examined it. The opposite opinion 4s main- 
tained by those only wlio have made their researches in books, instead 
of amongst the peo])le. The ‘ Quarterly’ R(‘a iewer considers it quite 
certain that the small landholders are in great distress, because in the 
ten years ending with 1835, about onc-foui-tli part of the whole landed 


* The en’or involved in the opposite supposition must have arisen out of a 
misapprehension of the expression “ vote joncieres,'*’ which may be rendered — 
register of freeholds. In France, as in England, a land tax may be a charge 
upon a plot of building ground 20 feet square, or a charge upon a park of a 
thousand acres. 
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property of the country was sohl, whereas sales of land are really the 
most obvious and effectual means of counteracting the evil tendency 
of the French law of succession. During the same ten years, a 
fourth part of tlie land likewise passed into new hands by inheritance 
or gift, the new owners being of course in the first instance much 
more numerous than those whom they succeeded. Most of tlieir 
shares were only fractions of the estates of their ])redecessors, and 
being too small to afford tliem what they considered a suitable livcli- 
liood, were sold and annexed to other properties. Yet these sales, 
which prevented the further morcellenicnt of land, and the enlarge- 
ment and con.sequent impoverislunent of the agncultural class — these 
\ery sales are declared to be signs of the poverty Avhich they really 
prevented. A similar construction is placed, without much more nel- 
son, on the extent to wdiich landed property is inortgagcd,‘'the interest 
payable in consequence being equal to one-tliird of the estiinat(‘d 
rental of the kingdom. This would be a startling fact if the pro- 
j)rietors had become so deeply indebted from the difi'enmee between 
their ordinary income and their ordinary expenditure. It would fluMi 
be obvious that their rc.sources had not been sufiicient for thcii- ])er- 
niancnt support, and that in ord(Tto pro\ide for immi‘diat(‘ n(M•cssiti<‘^, 
they had been cmnpelled to make use of their capital, and so to ruin 
their prospects for the future*. But the Be^ iew(‘r himself arflnits, 
though he does not see the importance of his adinis^iori, that tin* deht^ 
M)*f‘re incurred before the debtors became proprietor^, or ratlier in 
order to cnabh* them to become proprietoiN. A larg(‘ pioportion oi* 
the land-owners obtained their property by ])urchas(*, and tii(‘ir debts 
are a part of the purchase-money still rc'inaining unpaid. In this 
there is not the smallest ground for uneasiness. In France, as in oth(*r 
countries abounding with .small e.states, it is usual for a ])er^on avIio 
cannot afford to buy a piece of ground outright, to buy a ct rtain int»‘- 
rest in it, leaving it still charged with an annual payimmt to the last 
owner, until by industry and thrift he shall have* saM*d enough to l‘i(*e 
it from all incumbrances. Until that time arrives, he in fact holds 
his land by payment of a fixed rent, the very best possible t(‘nure by 
which he could hold it, except that of an uiu*mbarrasse<l pro])rietor. 
The French mortgagees are, for the most part, tenants of tliis descrip- 
tion, paying on an a^erage, interest or rent, whiche\er it may be 
ealh*d, ^ the rate of four shillings an acre, which being no more than 
an English farmer commonly pays for poor’s rates, can scarct'ly be 
d<*emed sufficient to reduce a French peasant to j)auperi8m.”* 

The present state of the French peasantry and farm population 
has been thus described by recent writers : — 

‘ With a tolerably intimate khowledge,* says Mr. Ingli.s, ‘ and dis- 
tinct recollection of the lower orders of France, I am inclined to assen t 
that, upon the whole, the French peasantry m* the happiest of any 


* ^ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.’ — Murray. 
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country in Kuropj.’ While passiiipr thvouirh Lan"iioi1oc, Infills j)arti- 

ciiUirly remark(‘cl the ‘\ery cm iahle sif nation’ of tlie labourinGj 
lI[)oii ever^ estate' larj^e cnou**]! to require tlicin lie ibiind one or more 
small s(qurate liousc*., in each of whicli two or three farm ser^ ants 
W(*re accommodated. ThcM' ])eo|)le had eoinmonly a "ai’den, and a bit 
of land for Indi in corn, and were snpjdie d by tlndi* mastei’ A\ith as 
iniieli bacon and ^vine i\^ lln^y rcqiiirt'd, besides recci\inp: enoiifrli 
of Axai^cs for (lothcs, ike. A day labonrej recei\ed two fianes. The 
people apj)"‘ar( d t(> be well off, and jJmqiers w(*re rare. Ib' did not 
s(‘(>one mi'^erahlv lie! ween Car<*assonne and Toulouse. No special al- 
lusion is heie made to small pro] n*ie tors ; bin in a district in Avhieli 
they are intermi\ed uith hired labourers, their condition is always th(‘ 
be-^t of the tyo. The ]>easantry are obser\ed to be most pro^ierons 
in those parts of France in which the largest proportion of them arc* 
|)i opri(*tors. Mr. Henry Bulwer remarks that by far the p, ''atest 
number ol indigent is to be found in the northern departments, A>here 
land is less divided than elsewhere, and cultivated with larger capitals. 
Mr. Jlij'kbeck, noticing that on the road from St. Pierre to Moulins, 
‘the lower ela-»s(*s appeared less comfortable,’ found on inquiry that 
‘ lew ol' the jieasantry tluTcaboiits were projirietors.’ Mr. Le Quesne, 
A\ho,^ wIkui asking the eause•^ of the smiling productiveness of Anjou 
and Touuiine, i eeei\ cd for answer that the land was divided into small 
])arcels, noliccal that the liouscs of th(‘ country people there were re- 
markabh^ for tlnur neatne-,s, and indicative of the ease and comfort of 
their possessoi They are built, he says, of fine v\ bite stone, and bc- 
sid( s being mon* numerous, are far faiq)erior in ai)pearance to those of 
Noimandy. vvliere estates are larger, and where the laboureis on those 
estate'> commonly live in miserable mud cottaires, with heaps of dung 
and filth in I'ront. Vet even in the districts in which small properties 
so much abound, there would seem to b(* no lack of larger farms to 
aflord work to siudi cottagers as ai'e not fully (unployed at home. 
Inglis, in his walks through Touraine, was overtaken by a countryman 
who said that he had land enough of his own to siqiply him with bread, 
and to enable him to keep a cow and a couple of pigs, and that he was 
accustomed to (‘arn in addition from twenty-five to thirty sous a day 
by w Ol king for others. These sketches are taken at random from 
diffeient ])arts of a country of which Mr. Maccnlloch, in 1823, iiro- 
phesied that in ‘half a century it would certainly be the greatest 
])anper warrim in Euiope, and along with Ireland have the honnur ol 
5 furnishing h(‘wers of w ood and drawers of water for all other countries 
[ill the world.’ Well might Mr. Laing as, in hib tour through France, 
he read this lugubrious pivdiction, ‘look iqi from the page and laugh 
to sec around him on the riv ers, canals, and roads, in steam-boats, iron 
suspension bridges, new factories, and coal works — numberless proofs 
ol' the jirogress of industry and wealth under the* very system so tire- 
mat urely denounced.’ ” 

The object of Mr. Tbonilon’s work, ^ A Plea for Peasant Pro- 
prietors,^ must not be confounded with the views of some, who 
having observed that small farms arc, in certain cases, more pro- 
VoL. XLIX.-No. I. D 
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ductive than large farms, would have all large farms broken up. 
Mr. Thornton seeks only the improvement of the tenure of 
small farms in those districts where, from the absence of manu- 
factures and commerce, small farms must necessarily abound. 
He shows that.in Ireland it is not a question of whettier the pea- 
santry shall or shall not endeavour to get their subsistence from 
the soil, — no other resource being open to them, — but whether 
they shall be enabled to cultivate the land on the terms most 
favourable to production, or be left as they are now with „ no 
adequate motive for the application of cither labour or capital 
to the work of permanent improvement. The plan he proposes 
is the purchase and drainage on the part of government of the 
waste*lands, and the apportioning of them in small farms dmong 
the population, upon such conditions as would enalde the culti- 
vators to secure the entire fruits of their own industry for tliem- 
selves, the government resemng only a quit-rent in compen- 
sation for its original outlay. 

“ Of such lands Ireland contains 6,290,000 acres, of which 2,53.’>,00() 
are said not to be worth the cost of improvement ; but 1,4 2 3, 000 
acres are acknowledged to be improveable fur tillage, and the remain- 
ing 2,330,000 for pasture. These wastes are scattered u\ er tin* an huh* 
island, but it fortunately happens that they are most extensive in thus(‘ 
counties in which there is tlie lai'ge-^t amount of destitution. In Ma}(), 
for example, there are 170,000 acre^ of Avasit* land lit for culti\ation ; 
in Galway, 160,000; in Donegal, 150,000; in Kerry, the sanu* 
number ; and in Cork, 100,000 ; Avluht in all Ulster, exclusive of 
Donegal, there are only 269,000 ; and in the avIioIc province of Le in- 
ster, only 186,000. Altogether there are 1,425,000 acres, classc'd as 
arable; and these, with the addition of 175,000 acres of land, which, 
though represented as only fit for pasture, is really, as shall be ])re- 
sently shown, well deserving of tillage, — Avould suilicc for 200,000 
allotments, of eight acres each. 

The waste land of the best quality is, hoAvever, far from being fit 
for immediate cultivation. Some of it may only require to be pared, 
burnt, and limed, but much is bog or moor, Avhich requires to be tho- 
roughly drained, and to have the sub-soil mixed with the snrlace 
mould and with lime ; but tlie&e, and all c>ther preliminary op(‘ralions, 
might be performed at very little expense by the person.s for wlio^c* 
ultimate benefit they were designed. Tlie proposed grantc'os an* at 
present without employment, and, unless some such measure as that 
under consideration be adopted, without any prospect of it. They 
are now, and tliey must contiuui* for an indefinite period to he, sup- 
ported at tlie piiblie expense, and it would be much clieaiiei* to k(M |) 
them usefully engaged than to maintain them in idleness. It would 
therefore be good (*conomy to tak(‘ them forthwith into i>av, and to 
employ them in draining ami ^ub-soiling tin* wastes sr‘leeted fur re<l.i- 
mation. Afb'r the coinplctioii of these j)re|)antoi y (tper.itions, th( 
next step would be to mark off distriel*-* suitable ibi tin s(‘tlleim nt of 
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collections of families, which would vary in size according as the 
colonies were intended to constitute separate village^ communities, or 
to be united to communities previously existing. Each district sliould 
be divided into lots corresponding in number to tlie number of settlers, 
and the latter should be further required to construct a cottage, accord- 
ing to an approved plan, on every lot. Every family should then be 
placed in possession of one of the cottage farms, and be made perpe- 
tual lessee, at a fixed rent, and on certain other conditions, which will 
be more particularly described hereafter ; and having been furnished 
with tools and some farming stock, should be instructed tlmt, after the 
next harvest, they would have to provide for their support by their 
own industry.^' 

The plan has our hearty approval; and we trust that in these 
times, when the working classes arc beginning to find themselves 
ill a position to take the redress of their grievances into tfieir >wn 
liands, or to demand attention to them, it will not share the 
common neglect which has hitherto befallen almost every prac- 
tical suggestion made, tending to the real benefit of the sister 
kingdom. Let us repeat, liowever, our conviction, that a well- 
digested law for facilitating the sale of encumbered estates would 
be a measure of equal if not greater importance. There is abun- 
dance of occupied land in Ireland, not waste land, and yet lying 
waste, that would presently be brought into the highest state of 
cultivation if it could only change hands, and become a valid 
security for the investments of labour. We speak of a measure 
which might be devised, and not of the Bill now before the 
House, in whicli we have no confidence. What is required .is, 
first, an universal registration of landed property ; and, second, 
short and inexpensive title-deeds, with the guarantee of govern- 
ment ; for which both buyers and sellers would willingly pay a 
premium more than compensatory to the government risk. 

As the Chancellor of the Exchequer wants money, we would ask 
him to take this suggestion into his consideration. Suppose he were 
to guaraflhtee the titles of the existing holders of all estates, almost 
without examination ; what would he^ lose, by actions brought 
against him by the real owners ? Supposing a liberal premium 
paid by all parties for the simplification and guarantee of title, 
what would he gain^ We will not hazard figures in a vague 
guess, but we arc satisfied the balance in favour of the treasury 
might be rendered considerable ; and it is impossible to conceive 
of a tax that would be more cheerfully paid. The requisite data 
for calculating the amount could be supplied by the railway com- 
panies. In tlie innumerable instances in whicli th&e companies 
have had to settle questions of complicated title by a summary 
process, how few have licen the mistakes committed ! Tl. 
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Art. III . — Beports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State 
of Education in Wales^ appointed by the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on^ducation. In pursuance of proceedings in theHouse 
of Commons^ on the motion of Mr. Williams ^ of March 10///, 
1846, /or an Address io the Queeuy praying her Majesty to 
direct an Inquiry to be made into the State of Education in 
Wales, and especially into the means afforded to the Labouring 
Classes of acquiring a knowledge of the English language, 

A n inquiry into the condition, moral and physical, of the 
\Yelsh people, bespeaks at least such interest in its results 
as novelty can impart. Our constitutional love of traV^, and 
the restless spirit of English curiosity, have rendered us tolerably 
well acquainted with the domestic habits and political peculiari- 
ties of every people in the new world, from the Copper Indians 
to Patagonia — alike conversant with the popular idiosyncrasies 
of Icelanders and Hottentots, and painfully familiar with every- 
thing continental. Our sympathies, if less erratic, are certainly 
far more partial than our inquiries. To a Parliament which de- 
votes nearly half its time, and no mean measure of its philan- 
thropy, to Ireland — bestowing the largest share of its Imperial 
solicitude upon one-twentieth of its empire — it must have ap- 
peared somewhat impertinent in Mr. Williams to have directed 
attention to Wales. The north of this obscure territority is 
indeed familiar enough to tourists, and the south to mineralogists ; 
but otherwise Wales has hitherto been a terra incognita in our 

i )olitical geograpliy, over which sympathy skips in its transit to 
[reland. The fact, nevertheless, stares us in the face, that this 
country, more purely British than any other part of the kingdom, 
with its loyal inhabitants, its great natural capacities, contributing 
no small measure of its vast mineral wealth to the supply of our 
most important necessities, has lain, as far as regards alj concern 
for the moral, tlie mental, or even the pliysical welfare of its 
people, nearly as much neglected and overlooked as if it were a 
province of Tartary buried in the Steppes. Wales has deseiv^ed 
better of us ; and we rejoice that at length there is some promise 
of the birth of a sympathy in the well-being of that country. 

Mr. Williams’s motion was made on the lOth of March, 1846, 
when Sir James Graham, the then Secretary of State, ])romised 
an inquiry : in pursuance of which promise the present Govern- 
ment appointed three commissioners last autumn to execute it. 
They were Mr. Lingen, a Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford ; Mr. 
Jelinger Symons, Barrister; and Mr. Vaughan Johnson; all 
three being lay members of tjbe Universities of Oxford or Cam- 
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bridge. They commenced iheir labours, at first jointly, early in 
the same month. After making preliminary arrangements cacli 
commissioner look a separate district. Mr. Vauglian Johnson 
])roceeded to North Wales, the whole of which fell to his lot ; 
Mr. Lingen and Mr. Symons dividing South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire between them. The result of their* labours lies be- 
fore us in three jionderous Wuc folios. Part I. contains the fruits 
of Mr. Lingen^s inquiry, comprising the counties of Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan, and Pembrokeshire. Part II. contains one report on 
Brecknockshire, Cardiganshire, and Radnorshire, and another 
on the mining district of Monmouthshire, by Mr. Jelinger 
Symons. Part III. comprises the rest of Wales in the coun- 
tie;s of Anglesea, Carmarthenshire, Denl)ighshire, FUhtshire, 
Merionethshire, and Montgomeryshire, by Mr. Vaughan Johnson. 

The comprehensive instructions given to the Commis ioners 
by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on Education, 
who superintended the inquiry, determined the extent and cha- 
racter it was to assume ; and armed with these instructions, the 
ihrc^‘ Commissioners (aided by two Welsh assistants each) pro- 
ceeded to their task in October ; and during the winter, certainly 
one of the most unfavourable on record for such an enterprise, 
accomplislied tlicir investigation in every parish, and with scarcely 
an excej)tion, as far as we can gather from tlieir reports, into 
every school for the poor in Wales. Tlie inquiry appears to have 
been completed in the month of May. 

We shall now endeavour to cull its most interesting results, 
uhich we shall comprise under the separate heads of — I- Sta- 
tistics of Scholars. II. Income and Qualifications of School- 
masters and Mistresses. III. the Instruction given, and the 
Attaimuenls of Uve Scholars. IV. CYvaTacter, Tenure, and In- 
come of Schools. V. Sunday Schools. VI. General Mental 
and Moral Condition of the People. » 

I. Statistics of Scuoi.\rs. — The day schools for the 
lioorer classes, and the scholars they contained, appear to us to 
be the most important items in the voluminous statistical details 
with which these Reports arc deluged. As they exhibit the com- 
parative dearth of education in each county, we deem them suffi- 
ciently interesting to find a place here, liie first column under 
each county in the following table gives the actual number of 
scliolars found on the books, or belonging to all the schools for 
the poorer classes in each county ; the second column in each 
gwes the proportion per cent, of the whole population at each 
age and of each sex. For instance, in Flint the female children 
under five years old at school arc per cent, of the whole 
number of that sex in tlie county. 
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It results from this table that only 27*3 per cent, of the entire 
])opulation of a school age (between 2 and 15), are at school in 
Wales. A very great dearth of instruction is thus indicated, espe- 
cially where so very large a proportion of the population is 
within the pale of those who would avail themselves of schools 
for the working classes. Assuming that six years is the shortest 
period during which the education, even of the humblest child, 
should be continued, an approximation to the number who ought 
to, be found in that case at school at any one time will be attained 
with tolerable accuracy in this manner. Take the whole num- 
ber of children above two and under fifteen years of age in Wales, 
and deduct one-fifteenth* for those children who belong to the 
wealthier classes, and for those who are incapacitated by*illness 
from attendance at the schools in question, and half he re- 
mainder will be the number who ought to be at school 1 1 any 
one time in order to sustain an average period of six years’ school- 
ing for each child. According to the Census Tables of 1841, the 
calculation would run thus : — ^Total number of childreen between 
two and fifteen in Wales —260,948—^^^= 243,552. Of which 
one-half =121,776 ought to be found at school;* to these we 
must add 7 per cent, for the increase of population since 1841, 
wliicli gives us 130,300; whereas 71^367 only were found there, 
showing a deficiency of no less than 45*2 per cent. This is the 
aggregate deficiency. 

In looking at the details afforded by the table, we find some 
topographical inequalities in the distribution of schooling worthy 
of note. The counties stand thus in amount of schooling : — 


Above the average, 
(N) Flint 

(S) Glamorgan 
(S) Pembroke 
(N) Denbigh 
(N) Merioneth 


Below the average. 

(M) Brecknock 

(N) Carnarvon 

(M) Montgomery 

(N) Anglesey 
(S) Carmarthen 


(M) Cardigan 
(M) Radnor 

The letters prefixed, indicate whether the counties belong to 
North, Midland, or South Wales. It will be observed, that the 
great dearth of education is in the Midland counties, and the 
greatest amount of it in the Northeni ones. Not only is the dif- 
ference between Flintshire, on the one hand, and Radnorshire 


^ This is the result of some experience aud data, and, as regards Wales, 
will be found tolerably accurate. 
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and Cardi^^anshire, on tlie other, above 100 per coni, in faAour of 
tlie former, but we find that, whilst the six Northern counties 
assigned to Mr. Johnson, and the three Southern ones to Mr. 
Lingen, give an average proportion of about 22 percent, at school, 
in Mr. Symons’s Midland district the average is but 17 p^’f 
cent. The disparity is still more striking, if we regard the ages 
at which these inequalities are the greatest; they occur in the 
most aggravated degree at the precise time when education is tlie 
most important; namely, between 5 and 10 years of figc. In 
the Soutli and North districts, from 30 to 37 cent, of the 
children of that age are at school, but in the Midland, jiot 27 per 
cent. As might be expected, where there are manufactures to 
emplo;^ the children the falling off from school is grater in 
the former tha^pi the latter of tliese divisions, in the suc(‘ecding 
lustrum from 10 to 15. A band of moral and physical barren- 
ness eijcircles the (;entre of Wales. 

As regards the attendance at school of the sexes, tlierc is a 
marked inferiority in tliat of tlic females, and again is tliis c\il 
omen predominant in the Midland district. The numher of 
scholars in proportion to population of the same age and sex 
results as follows in each district : — 

Males. Fcin lies. 


Nortlicrii 24.0 19.1) 

Midland 20.9 13.3 


Southern 25.0 lO.*) 

Nevertheless, the male population under 15 exceeds tlie female 
only by 1.7 per cent. 

Mr. Lingen remarks of his Southern district, tliat though 
before fifteen the males exceed the females in the populatioji, 
after that age the females exceed flic males, in Carmarthensliirc, 
by one-tenth, in Pembrokeshire by one-fifth ; a disj)r()porti()n 
which he rightly observes — 

“ Marks iu what quarter the adult male labour in Soutli AVak-i is 
drained olf, viz., to tlu^ coal and iron district.'^ ; l‘or, if wo take llio 
2 )opnlatiou under fifteen 3 ears of age, the males are in each county in 
a majority. Hut, while tlie female jiopulation is left to jircjiondcrate 
in the rural nurseries of labour, its educational destitution is eoiii- 
pavatively greater than that of the other sex.” 

This drain of semi-adult and adult males to the mining dis- 
tricts, entirely corroborated by a corresponding variation in the 
population, is an important feature, on which Mr. Lingen thus 
comments : — 

“ It will be observed, however, that in Glamorganshire the jier 
ceutugc of those uuder live years of age considerably exceeds, and of 
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tliO'jf o\in* Irii years of’ age coiibidei-iibly I’alls short of tliat in lln- other 
two"^ couiitie-^. Tin's is no more than A\as to he exj)ected, ])(‘Lcmso 
in Gliunorgiinshire, labour very soon becomes valuable (ahoy of eleven 
or twelve eaii earn from os. to Is, per week) ; and manufacturing 
( jiiployment is not suspended by the vicissitudes of the seasons, so i\> 
to atibrd nior(‘ hdsure at one time of the year tliaii at another for older 
])ersons to go to school again. It would therefore appear, that sp far 
as any desire is manifested by tin* poor thems(dves to extend the 
])eriod of ed(ication, tlie inclination in the rural districts is to continue 
it ]pnger, and in the man ufaetiiring to commence it sooner, than at ju'e- 
seJit. Such ijidieatioiis are instineli\e announcements in what manner 
these classes can most conveniently, and tliercfore will most readily, 
co-operate with (*xtj*insic efforts to educate tle‘in. Infant schools 
onglit to bear a much larger proportion to day school^ in the* manu- 
facturing than in the lural district&.’k 

Whether, on the other hand, the manufacturing interest sluuld 
not accommodate itself to the educational interest, may be a 
matter of question. Be this as it may, the fact is one of much 
moment, showing that the existing tendency of the mining 
industry in AValcs is hostile to the progress of education. 

Female education seems, however, to be most neglected in the 
agricultural districts. It is a fact worthy of note that only in 
those counties wdicrc the general Jiverage of instruction is the 
liighest, as in Flintshire, and Glamorganshire, and Denbighshire, 
is there any aj)proach to aii equality of education betweeh the 
sexes. 

Mr. Symons says upon tliis subject, after stating similar sta- 
tistics in Ins Midland district — 

“ 'I’lu* stay at school avih tnkcii without distinction of sexeM, accord- 
ing to tlic scheduh lul■ni'^hcd for the purpose ; but I have reason for 
tliiiikiiig that the stny of tlic gills at h'IiooI is even shorter than that 
of llii‘ Ixns, althuugli they have more leisure and can be better spared. 
Wlicn it is considered how influential i& the mind of the motlicr in 
moulding ihe conduct and dctei’mining the character of her offspring, 
it nppeurs doublN essential that girls should he 'well and carefully edu* 
eated. In my di'^t^ie^, not only in amount of schooling, but in- attain- 
m(*nt^, they ar(* decidedly woinc oft' than boys. The rea^^on for this 
inferiority is, that money being the sole motive for acquiring the little 
education that exists, that indneement is much less strong with respect 
to female^ than with regard to males, for men arc supposed to be more 
i\\ need of av‘il\\mot‘\c and vvv'i.t‘u\g ftr tUoiv advancement \n life. An- 
otiiev reason is tin' preponderance of schoolmasters over sclioolmis- 
tresses. Each favour their on^ii sex and neglect the other, as a 
general rule ; though 1 have met with some exceptions ; but the girls 


* Not so with respect to Carmaitlien, which exhibits the same features. 
Sec the preceding tabic. 
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for the moat pai*t are more imperfectly in&tructed, if possible, than th(* 
boys. The elfcct is observable in the gross ignorance of the female 
peasantry ; and tliis is especially great in Cardiganshire and Radnor- 
shire.” 


On the Monmouthshire mining district, as to the proportion 
of children of each age, the report given by Mr. S)rmons is 
necessarily defective, since he reports only on the Welsh and 
mining parts of Moiimoutlishire, and the Census Tables do not 
enable him or us to supply the detail necessary to complete the 
above statistics. Nevertheless, much is attained ; and we shall 
group the chief results with those of the other districts. We 
may premise,* however, that it is one of peculiar interest, inas- 
much as the increase of population there has exceeded that of 
any other county in the kingdom, through the rapid tide of immi- 
gration, and the country which occupied Mr. Symons’s inquiry 
was that mineral basin through the centre of which Frost and 
his followers marched to Newport. The total population of this 
district, comprising the 18 mining parishes, and those containing 
iron manufactures, amounted to 86,07l>, of whom 46,244 arc 
males, and only 39,835 are females. The following were the 
children found on the books of the schools. 


Under live yeai’s 


/Male... 

( Female 


713 

6J9 


Total 1,372 


Between five and ten years 


/Male 2,249 

( Female 1,675 

Total 3,921 


Between ten and fifteen years ... | 

Total... •••••••.•**. 1,356 

Under fifteen years {Saie I!!!!! S,m 

# 

Grand Total 6,652 

This completes the total number of children at day schools, 
not only in Wales but in the whole territory Welsh in character 
and sympathy, showing an aggregate of 78j019 children at school . 
out of.^an entire population, amounting at least, when the school 
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census was made last year, to 1,060,000, being 7*73 of tlie whole 
population. 

The utter inefficiency of the instruction given is still further 
attested by the extreme shortness of the stay of the children at 
school. In Mr. Johnson^s district of North Wales, no less than 
52*2 of the whole number at school had been there less than one 
year; in Mr. Symons^ Midland district, 5 6‘9 ; and in Mr. Lin- 
gen^s, 49*8: — a very insignificant portion* remain as much as 
three years ; in the Midland district, only 7*9 per cent. The 
attendance is given by fits and starts with long intervals. Mr. 
Symons says — 

“ Tlie belief \ery general among the parents tlia#the benefit oi 
hC'liooliilg bears a precise proportion to the amount of clays, or weeks, 
or montlis they purcliase of it ; and they buy it retail just a'^ they 
would buy butter by the ounce. A mother told me that she al\\ ays 
liked to (leal alike by all her children, and, as she could afford only u 
years scliooliiig, she divided it equally amongst all four.” 

In the winter, many schools start up which disappear in sum- 
mer, wJien there is employment to be had. The attendance is 
most irregular, even wliilst the children profess to go to school. 
Mr. Johnson says — 

“ Tlie average length of time wliich is devoted by each child for the 
purpose of receiving instruction is a result whicli could not possibly 
b(* ascertained, from the extremely imperfect and irregular records of 
attendance.” 

And this remark applies necessarily to the other districts ; as 
far as it could be ascertained the average duration of stay does 
not appear to exceed one year for each child. This can alone be 
reconciled with the ascertained proportion between the number 
of children and day scholars in Wales by the fact qfated by Mr. 
Symons — 

“ That 11 much larger proportion of the whole number capable of 
being at school do, at some period of their youth, appear thei’e. 
Relays succeed cacli other : and the rapid succession of children, 
wliich results from the shortness of stay at school, enlarges the super- 
ficial extent of schooling, and embraces a greater number of childi'en 
than would be indicated by the same number at school were their stay 
there longer. Ou the other hand, this effect is in some measure 
limited by the fact that the same cMldrcii fretjuently re-appear at the 
''chool they have left. This pro tanto reduces the total number of 
children Required to supply the floating amount at school, and aug- 
im^iits the probable number of absentees, who have no schooling 
whatever.” 

Mr. Lingen speaks of similar irregularity of attendance in the 
South. With the great mass of the children/^ he says, there 
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is nothing like regular attendance.” In Moiunoutlishire, Mr. 
Symons found all classes agreeing that the attendance was ex- 
cessively fitful and utterly inadequate for the purpose of instruc- 
tion.” 

“ Very great fluctuations were said in most scliools to occur in 
attendance ; the •periods of industrial activity being those in which the 
dearth of attendance was the greatest. The desultory and broken 
attendance of* children at school often extends over several years.” 

Such are the main results of the statistics of scholars. 

II. Income and Qualifications op Teachers. — A 
Welsii schoolmaster seems to be considerably worse of, than a 
journeyman workman. His income seems to fluctuate between 
that of a London pot-boy and a cabman. In the North, their 
income averages £25 3s. per annum ; in the Midland district, 
£23 16^. 7d.; in the Southern, £21 14^. 9d,; and in Moiimoutli- 
shire, £26 4s. After glancing at this state of the finances of 
education, we M^ere not much surprised to find that the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers and the quality of the tcacliing, witli a few 
exceptions, correspond with the value set upon, and the ])rice paid, 
for their labours. 

Sketches abound irt the reports of the specimens of the genus 
pedagogue, which appear to have presented themselves to tlic 
Commissioners throughout the country. The vocation of school- 
master appears to be a perfedt refuge for the destitute. 

"The teachers in North Wales are (say* Mr. Johii.soii) drawn from 
tlie lowest class in society, wliicli contains indi\i(lual& conq)etent to 
read, WTite, and cipher. In many cuhcs even tliese conditions are dis- 
pensed witli ; and any ))erhon who is supposed to understand the 
English langii^age better tlian his neighbours, is encouraged to under- 
take the office of schoolmaster F emales of the poorest 

class being enabled, while engaged in domestic service, to accpiire a 
knowledge of English with greater facility than men, the class of 
schoolmistresses is composed of persons who ha\ e been employe<l as 
sempstresses, charwomen, and servants of the most humble description.” 

Mr. Symons and Mr. Lingen give long lists of the trades and 
occupations which have been unsuccessfully followed by existing 
schoolmasters and mistresses. Excisemen, fishermen, governesses, 
barbers, laundresses, colliers, cooks, masons, ladies’ maids, potters, 
publicans, dissenting ministers, widow^s and weavers, — form about 
a tithe of the discordant vocations which figure in these lists. 
The great object of schools in Wales is, to teach English ; not 
because it is liked or admired, but because it is deemed the road 
to all sorts of gain and advancement. Even of this qualification 
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the masters are generally deficient. Here are instances, of which 
there are numberless others : — 

“ In the large national school at tdanfair Talhaiarn, Montgomciy- 
shlre, the niastei’ was formerly a farmer. He lias never received any 
kind of preparation for his present employment. He spoke English 
(which is the only language professed to be taught in the school) very 
incorrectly; e. g, ‘Where loas Ood appeared to Abraham?’ ‘ What 
God said to him?’ ‘Did God made the world?’ He could with 
difficulty understand what was spoken to him in English, and was 
^unatile to detect the mistakes committed by his scholars. Five could 
repeat a portion of tlie Church Catechism ; but they knew it by rote 
only, and did not understand the meaning. 

“In a large frec-school at Holt^ county of Denbigh, the master 
s])eaks English with a broad Cheshire dialect, and very ungrammatically, 
lie said he ‘went and teached^ some ‘byes,’ (boys.) He prefaced a 
question as to whether I had not met with many ‘ ignorant school- 
masters,’ by saying ‘w/c being an interested party.* And while I 
Avas examining a class, he directed the children to ‘ stand hacker,^ 
lie used*no book in hearing the reading lesson ; and Avhen he thought 
a blundei Avas committed, he corrected it by committing another.” 

Mr.Lingen discovers an industrious individual in Carmarthen- 
shire, who — 

“Had been in the habit of keeping turfipike-gates and scliool 
together. He had never severed these somewhat anomalous vocations 
exc(q)t about tAvo y(‘ars before my vi.sit, wlien he had attempted to 
(‘^tahlibli a school only in the goA^crpnent-lmilt room at Cam. TJie 
siicc(‘ss, hoAvcA er, of the experiment, had not encouraged liim to con- 
tiniie or repeat it, and he expressed himself determined in future never 
to trust to a school alone for his livelihood, but always to hack it vp 
with a (jatey 

Mr. Lingen remarks that — 

“In the present day-schools, the teachers are often most inadequately 
acquainted Avith English themselves, and employ Welsh for all col- 
hxpnal or exjdaniitory purposes (if any). Nt) specific attempt is made 
to teach English. The cliildren are left to pick it uj) as they best can, 
in their progress fi*oni the alphabet to the Bible. The teacher asks 
them to spell the English Avords, and to give the Welsh equivalents 
for each severnlhjy but not sentence for sentence, Hi*nce, children arc 
constantly found, who can read whole chapters Avith comparative 
fluency, and give the Welsh for single words, yet have not the rc- 
niotest idea of what they have been reading about.” 

The want of funds appears to be the great eause of this very 
mischievous inefficiency of the teachers. Mr. Symons remarks, 
that — 

“ The low standard of requii’cment for the instruction given, and 
the capacity of a schoolmaster, determines his scale of paynumt ; and 
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the scale of payment likewise affects the character of* the instruction 
and the standard of teachers. They act and re-act on cacli other. 
The qualifications, with a very fw exceptions, deemed necessary, are 
fairly enough remunerated by the wages of eoniinon labourers. The 
character of the instruction usually required demands faculties neither 
of mind or body for its discharge, and is paid for accordingly. It a\\K 
into operation neither strength, knowledge, skill, or training ; and it 
is perfectly natural that the jiuddler at iron-work '4, or tlie journeyman 
tailor, or the gentleman^ groom, should be four or five times better off. 
In their respective callings, some one at least of the faculties oi re- 
quirements, which limit the supply of labour and raise tlic rate of 
wages, is essential: to a master in a Welsh school no one of them is 
requisite, and hence his poverty. And so it must continue until theie 
is sometliing more requmed of him, something more supplied,^ and like- 
wise some fresh means of paying for it. No man of ability, with a 
prospect of ordinary success in life, will undergo an elaborate training 
for a calling which will scarcely supply liim with hdiv necessities; 
those only who are bereft of better resources will start for so ])oor a 
goal. The best normal school that it were possible to institute, ^\ould 
die of inanition if established in Wales without some (oncomitant 
means of remunerating the abilities it called forth. A college foi* tlie 
cultivation of Arabic in Birmingham would scarcely be a moi e lio^x*- 
less enterprise. vStudents might be icndered proficient in their 
•studies, but, if no one paid them for their pains, the institution would 
probably share tljie late of the fruitless faculties it evoked.” 

Mr. Symons adds^ that — ^ 

‘‘ The notion that there is any necessity tliat a schoolmaster should 
learn his business, is quite in its infancy in Wales. The established 
belief for centuries has been, that it requires no training at all ; and 
that any one who can read and write, if lie be disabled from eveiy 
other pursuit, can be a schoolmaster at pleasure. Tliat this is a practi- 
cal belief is further evinced by the almost total absence of any school- 
master who has not been brought up to another and dissimilar callinir, 
which he followed, in most cases, up to the time that he bccanu* a 
•schoolmaster.” 

Hardly any trained masters exists even of those who have had 
a smattering of instruction at schools called Normal.^^ The gro- 
portion of the whole number was only 9*2 per cent, in the North ; 
9*8 in the Midland; and 12*5 in the South, district. 

Mr. Lingen and Mr. Symons visited the only Normal school 
in Wales, established at Brecon, which appears to be in its in- 
fancy, and aiming moreover at high achievements without making 
good the groundwork. Mr. Lingen reports on the Newport 
school for Mrs. Bevan’s locomotive masters, as still more ineffi- 
cient. There seems, in fact, to be no adequate local means (even , 
in embryo) of raising Ihe standard of the schoolmaster — the 
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first element in, and step to, all educational progress. Popular 
ignorance and bad teachers act and re-act. The great barrier to. 
improvement in the teachers appears to exist in the low estimate 
by the peoi)lc of what ought to be taught ; and tliis low estimate 
is perpetuated by the absence of any sufficient example of better 
instruction. Good Normal schools, and a supply of first-rate 
masters, appear to stand in the threshold of all progress in Welsh 
education. This can alone be achieved by means of foreign aid. 
Thf Welsh people neither can nor will help themselves, for the 
reasons above stated. * 

Some good schoolmasters have been discovered, and due praise 
is awarded to their individual merits in the huge appendices to 
these reports, where an elaborate report of the inspection of nearly 
every school is given. These cases occur far oftener in Mr. John- 
son^s district of North Wales than in any other. The general 
result, however, is, that the standard of schoolmasters is de- 
j^iorably low. Their chief qualifications appear to consist in 
teaching writing in North Wales, and spelling in the Midland 
district. 

But if it be the function of a schoolmaster to make the scholars 
understand what they learn, there are very few who either fulfil 
it or are aware that it. is a part of their duty. The childreii arc 
consequently found in all parts of the principality undergoing a 
mere mechanical process, which ends in imparflng a knowledge, 
more or less imperfect, of reading ^nd writing, and sometimes of 
arithmetic, without one iota.of mental instruction, or exercise of 
the understanding. Divested of this, education cannot produce 
any of the moral fruits expected from it : and, as far as they are 
concerned, there is no hope of them from the present schools of 
the principality. The Commissioners are unanimous on this very 
important feature in their inquiry. 

III. The Instruction given, and* attainments of the 
Scholars. — Mr. Johnson, speaking of the inefficient mode in 
which the English language is taught, says, — 

‘‘ A fatal cleliihioii has misled the jn'ornotors of schools in North 
Wales. They have supposed, that if children make use of the Bible 
as a handbook to learn heading from the alphabet upwards, and il' 
catechisms be carefully committed to memory, the narratives and 
doctrines therein contained must be impressed on their understanding 
and affections. The catecliisms and religions formularies, which wcj’c 
intended to direct and assist the teacher in explaining Scripture, and 
in imparting religious instruction, to sui)])ly the defects of extempore 
ex])laiiation, and to secure th(‘ scholars from the inculcation of ialso 
docti-iiie, have lia<l the effect of suspending all intelligent exertion ; 
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liave degraded the office of the teacher, and reduced Iho scliolars to a 
state of liopeless igiioraiice, not only of tlic peculiar doctrines of 
re-^pective denominations, hut of the first principles and trutii.s of 
Christianity.” 

The constant use of the Bible in Uic day schools, as far as 
religious instruction is concerned, apj)cars to be a complete 
mockery: it is used as a reading-book simply because it is cheap. 

“I have been present (says Mr. Johnson) when the jaltrons and 
promoters of schools Imve awarded their eoninumdation to the* scholars 
who could repeat in English, with the greatest tlnency, the (Questions 
and answers (indiscriminately) of the Church C'at(‘chisiii, or recite so 
many ])ages of a hymn-book, without idther jiansing for the stops, ur 
taking breath at the conclusion of a hymn : while, at th(‘ same* time, it 
was obvious, from the inability of the teacher, as w<‘ll as of his scholars, 
to answer the plainest ijuestion in English, that no i)artiele ol' intelli- 
gence could possibly accompany the recitation.” 

The absurd imposition, so often practised, of foisting the 
catechism and parrot-repetitions upon the credulity of churchmen 
as a test of sound religious instruction, is thoroughly exposed in 
these reports. 

“The foregoing tables (sfiys Mr. Johnson) exhibit a marked dis- 
parity between the attainments of scholar^ in knowledge of catechisms 
and other religious formularies on the one hand, and in knowledge of 
the outlines of Sf^riptnre history and of the first fruits of Christianity 
on the other. It appears that scholars who arc ])erfe(*t in the former 
subject, are nearly three times as nuiy crons as tliosi* who pt)^^('ss a 
competent knowledge of Scripture history ; that in the two eounth's in 
which th(‘ scholars are most perfect in catechisms, the same seholars 
are least proficient in knowledge of Serijdure ; and that in the three 
Cfmnties in which the knowledge of Scripture avus the higlu'st, that of 
catechisms was the lowest. Ignorance of the first outlines of Scripture 
history, and of the truths of Christianity, Avas freqmuitly ibiind to lie 
Compatible Avitli accurate rejietition of the Cliureh C'atcchisiri, and 
even of the Thirty -nine Articles.” 

Mr. Symons explains how parrot exhibitions are got up at 
examinations, and the delusion they create. 

“The matter is managed thus: — The children in the first class, 
having read in no other book, are generally able to rcjid a ehajitcr 
with tolerable ease, the same one being very frequently read over iil’ty 
time's, as the dirty condition of the Bible at that chapter often boi-e 
testimony. If any questions are put, they are jiut in the mannei- 1 
have described; so that the child reads the answer in the verse belbre 
him. In some cases, where visits and exhibitions are more frequ(‘nt, 
the master gets up a set of questions for such occasions ; the children 
being carefully ‘crannned’ Avith the ansAvers. Three or four ol' the 
cle\erest ones are selected for this purpose; and, having answered 
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questions wliicli it would puzzle a theologian to reply to off-hand, the 
visitor retires with a full conviction of the perfection of the religiou.s 
instruction.* In tlie majority of schools tlie gloss is less artificial ; 
hilt in most of tliem there are one or two show-scholars who answer 
for th(» rest. 

“In Church schools the catccliism assists the delusion. That it is 
almost universally among the subjects of instruction in Church day 
schools, is very true ; that it is learned in them, equally untrue. With 
1 he exception of the few superior schools already referred to, the Church 
( 'atefthism is put exclusively into the mouths, and never into the minds, 
of tlu*, children. I found that they generally repeated it correctly, and 
often fluently ; but at least in five cases out of six, not a single child, 
or at most one or two children, had a vestige ot a notion wljat it 
meant. My questions wore not on the abstruser points, but on the 
most essential of tlie answers in the catechism ; chiefly on the spon- 
sorial promises, tlie articles of belief, and the duties to God and our 
neighbours. Children would frequently prove wholly unable to 
answcT the same (juestion, if put in another and still simpler form, 
whi(‘li they answered instantly by rote when it was put in the words 
oi' the calechism. 'J'hc articles of the Christian faith, pomps and 
^ unity, the lusts of the flesh, the communion of saints, the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and the Catholic Church, are terms which usually 
convey not the slightest idea to their minds. In fact, the catechism is 
a mer(* chaos of words to them — a Shibboleth, which they are taught 
to utter without knowing that it is meant to be understood.” 

Mr. Lingen met with similar experience in the South, 

“ Out of eighty-eight children in the upper classes of schools that 
wen* better than the average, only six wrote correctly a few words of 
dictation ; forty-two either made no attempt, or wrote mere^ibberish ; 
the rest jireserved more or less glimmering of the sense, with more or 
less of had spelling. 

“ T rarely or never found the Catechism taught to any purpose. 
The children connected the answers with the questions siinjdy by the 
association of words, not of sense. Hence, the slightest variation in 
the form of the question puzzled them; and, if the mere mechanical 
memory failed, the proper answer of one question would be given in 
rej)ly to another. 

Appendix, p. 464 : — 

“ When I asked, ‘ Can you tell me what the word sacrament means ?’ not 
one replied. 1 was simultaneously ansuered ulieu I asked, ‘ What meanest 
thou by this word sacrament 

“ To be of the slightest usi* to the children of the labouring classes, 
e*-p(*cially in Wales, where then* is tin* double language to contend 

* I’his deception is extended to other subjects ifv here examinations in public 
take place, and totally false impressions aie thus craftily jiroduced in favour of 
the master. This impustiirc requires exposure. 
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against, any formulary whatever must, throughout every clause of it, 
be pulled to pieces, reconstructed, paraphrased, and .tmmed in every 
possible way, by oral teaching. Else, it is to them mere stereotyped 
nonsense. No explanatory book, no printed subdivision of questions 
and answers, supplies the place of this living commentary.’* 

Mr. Symons and Mr. Lingen both relate instances in which 
schoolmasters assured tliem tliat if they taught the children to 
understand what they read in the Bible (and usually their only 
reading-book) the parents would be displeased. The following 
ar ea very few of the samples given of the sort of answers elicited 
generally under the stimulus of a promise of pence for correct 
answers. « ^ 

In a Church school in Denbighshire — 

In the Catechism and Ritual of the Church of England they hav(' 
been taught apparently with considerable pain*^. Three repeated se\ e- 
ral of the Thirty-nine Articles, one as far as the Tenth Article, A\ith 
accuracy, and four recited the Church Catechism fluently; but wlu')i 
questioned irregularly, all but one misplaced every an^wer,” 

In the Church school at Newmarket^ county of Flint : — 

The Church Catechism is taught witli considerable pcrse\ornnoo ; 
17 were able to repeat considerable portion^ tlie roluctaneo of Dis- 
senting parents having been o\ercome by the promise of a reward flu- 
the best repetition. It is learned, how(‘\er, by rote, and forms the only 
branch of religious instruction imparted in the seliool, thcBilde b( ing 
not even read; consequently, the ignorance of the cliildren was stait- 
ling. Scholars, who could repeat the Church Catechi^m perfectly, h(- 
lieved tkatdheir ^ghostly enemf wasJestt^ Clirnit; and that there wen 
three, nine, and fifteen Gods. The master states that the elergjnuiii 
assists to give religious instruction, and visits the scliool once n 
quarter.” 

In a Church school in Montgomeryshire the seliolars 

Thought that the Book of Genesis w’^as written by Exodus, and the 
Book of Exodus by Genesis; and believed that Prinec Albert was 
Queen of England: yet nearly all these children w^ere well eon\ersant 
with English, whicli is spoken by nearly half the inhabitants, and 1 1 
could repeat parts of the Church Catechism correctly.” 

In a Church school in the township of Nerqvisy Mold — 

“ Failing to obtain any answer upon the eliapter of the Bible which 
they had attempted to read, 1 asked a few general (luestious 
‘ Who was the mother of onr Saviour?* A boy, foin’toen year^ old, 
replied, ‘ The Queen of England.’ Otliers said, ‘ Adam and otliei s, 

‘ Eve.’ No one present eonld tell me the name of the Queen ol‘ Eiej- 
land ; yet all these pupils under-itand English, and can speak Eimlnh 
tolerably w^ell,” 
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At Bryngwn, Radnorshire, is an adventure day school (Eng- 
glish exclusively spoken and understood) : — 

Five girls and four boys read the 2nd Psalm to the master without 
making any stops, and so that the sense was often unintelligible, with- 
out any correction from the master, who said he had not yet begun to 
ask them questions. Finding that five of the children had been to the 
Sunday school kept by the publican, 1 examined them first on Scrip- 
ture, pence being promised beforehand and given for every correct 
answer. Who wrote the Psalms ? No one knew. Who wrote the 
Bible ? — Moses. What was he ? No one knew ; one had heard tell 
of him. Who was Christ ? Five repeatedly declared they did not 
know, and had never heard of him — ^the rest answered — only one knew 
he was crucified, but none could tell how they were to be saved.* 

At the national school^ Merthyr^ Mr. Lingen 

“ Heard the 2nd class (7 boys) read St. Matthew ix. indifferently. 
Could not tell what death Christ died ; one answered Bethlehem ; an- 
other, palsy him — nailed him on the cross — ^they nailed at the 

same time with him certain of the Scribes. It was evident that the 
children aid not understand a syllabic of what I was saying, and they 
were looking in the verses read for answers to my questions, being 
used to hear no other questions put to them than the words of each 
verse read in an interrogative form ; and in this way certain of the 
Scribes was picked at randoip from v. 3.” 

At the Coginan Lead and Silver Mines, Cardiganshire, Mr. 
Symons gives the following : — 

‘‘ What were the Apostles to do ? Pause. A penny offered to any 
one who would tell. Second girl — To write. What were they called 
who were to write the Gospels? Silence. Who did write the 
Gospels? — Christ, Sir. Where was Jesus Christ born? — ^In Bethle- 
hem. Where is that? — In Judea, Where is Judea ? — In Bethlehem. 
Is it in Wales ? — No, Sir ; in England. Where did Christ die ? — In 
Calvary. Where is that ? — In Bethlehem. Wliere is Bethlehem ? — 
In Europe. Will Christ come again ? First boy — No. Second boy — 
Yes. WJiat will he come for? — To burn the world. The mission of 
the Prophets was explained by one girl only ; and they were said by 
another to be Moses and John ; and this was corrected by a sharp boy, 
who said they told of John, he thought, but what John he did not 
know. The geographical examination was utterly liopeless. Judea 
was in this country ; Scotland joined to Wales ; L*cland was a town, 
and one thought it was a country ; France a parish ; and there were 
two quarters only of tlie globe.” 

In a school at Llansamlet, Glamorgan sj^irc, Mr. Lingan says — 

I heard them (12 boys)read St.John ii. John the Baptist lived in 
Belhlehem of Judea; //? Jordan (s/e) ; in sixwaterpots of stone (.v?e). Tliis 
nnswer nrose from an effort of the boy who made it to find by reierenee 
to the clijipter ‘^omi* veise which ‘^hoidd explain ^hat was asked. The 
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early part of the chapter is about Christ’s turning the water into wine ; 
the boy, not understanding a syllable of it, had lit upon the foregoing 
words, and gave them in answer to my question, hap-hazard.” 

In several experiments made by the Commissioners it was 
satis&ctorily ascertained that in the great majority of instances 
the children do not understand the meaning even of ordinary 
words. Ideas or knowledge are conveyed to their minds only ac- 
cidentally, or in rare instances by the few teachers who really 
teach. The ignorance of the whole mass of the people, even oif tl»e 
commonest subjects of secular information, is certainly singular. 
Their whole knowledge is comprised in a sort of spurious theo- 
logy, *and their only intellectual exercise consists of polemiqs, to 
which they appear to be so exclusively partial that no Welsh pe- 
riodicals can live (though the experiment has been tried) but those 
which deal in religious and sectarian controversy. To sum up the 
general result of the inquiry into the attainments of the children 
in Welsh schools we cannot do better than quote Mr, Lingen’s 
report: — 

have no hesitation in saying that a child miglit pass through the 
generality of these schools without learning either the limits, capabi- 
lities, general history, or language of that empire in which he is born 
a citizen, and this is the kind of knowledge which 1 consider to be the 
province of geography, English history, English grammar, and English 
etymology in elementary schools. The ideas of the children remain 
as helplessly local as they might have done a thousand years ago. All 
that they learn now they might have learnt then. There is absolutely 
nothing in their education to correspond with any part of all that whicdi 
has since happened and is happening in the world. 1 do not imagiiu' 
that it is possible adequately to conceive the narrowness which circum- 
scribes their view, or the confusion which renders unmeaning to them 
every word that expresses a relation more extensi^ e than their daily 
sphere. They cannot, on leaving school, read with intelligence the 
most ordinary work upon subjects of common information. What share 
in those notions which constitute our national existence can a lad ha^ e 
who calls the capital of England Tredegar; who, being pressed to name 
another town in England besides London, names Europe (Appendix, 
p. 334), or America (p. 283) ; who says that William the Conqueror 
defeated the English at the Battle of Waterloo (p. 239), and reigned 
next before Queen Victoria (p. 283) ; that Napoleon was a Russian 
(p. 352), or an American, Scotchman, Spaniard (p. 395)? What 
compass has a person for the direction of his energies to the most pro- 
fitable account who does not know to what English port the packets 
sailed from Cardiff whenlt all the produce of his neighbourhood is 
shipped? What hold has society upon the sense of interest, sympa- 
thies, or reason of such people ?” 

What, indeed ! # 
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IV. The Descriptions of Schools^ their Income, and 
THE Tenure and Character of the School Houses. — 
The great liulk of the day schools are private adventure schools, 
disconnected with any sect or party. The next largest division 
are Church schools, more or less superintended by the clergyman, 
the children being in some cases compelled to attend the Church 
and Church Sunday school and in others not. There appears to 
be more liberality in this respect in the north than in the other 
dii^ricts. The smallest class of schools are those belonging to 
particular denominations, and to the British and Foreign School 
Society. In the following table will be seen the relative propor- 
tion which the two great classes bear to the whole : — 

Centesimal proportion to the whole number of 

Cliurch SchoulH. Private Adventuic School . 

North Wales 46.5 37.1 

Midland 42.9 51.1 

Southern 29.4 51.8 

As a proof of tlic uncertain tenure and ephemeral nature of 
schools in Wales, we may state, that of the whole number, 67*3 
per cent, in North Wales; 71*0 per cent, in Midland Wales; 
87.1 per cent, in the Southern district; and 81.1 per cent, in 
Monmouthsliire; are held in rooms or buildings of which the 
occupiers are tenants at will. 

North Wales contains by far the largest number of schools, 
decently housed and furnished with the common apparatus of 
schools ; hut such are rare exceptions elsewhere, and in like 
proportion are systems of teaching. By far the commonest 
method is that which prevails in all dame schools, with some 
few Welsh eccentricities, which nowise enhance the value of 
the instruction. The children generally all learn their lessons 
according to the darkest usage, viz. — aloud and together, creating 
a Babel of tongues utterly destructive of all mental attention. 

The school houses and apparatus of the schools seem to be 
wretched in the extreme almost throughout the Midland district, 
and to a great extent in the Southern. They are generally cold, 
comfortless places, often built for other uses, without galleries 
or black boards, proper desks, or other necessary apparatus. The 
almost total absence of necessary outbuildings to the schools, and 
the dirty habits in consequence, appear to have astonished the 
Commissioners. In the Midland and Southern districts the 
church-yards in some places supply the deficiency ! Here is a 
description, by Mr. Lingen, of one of the worst class, but not 
by any means an uncommon one in Carmarthenshire : — 

“ This school is held in a ruinous hovel of the most squalid and mi- 
Bcrablc character ; the floor is of bare earth, full of deep holes ; the 
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windows are all broken ; a tattered partition of lath and plabter divides 
it into two unequal portions ; in tlie larger were a few wretched benches, 
and a small desk for the master in one corner; in the lesser was on old 
door, with the hasp still upon it, laid crossways upon two benches, about 
half a yard high, to serve for a writing desk ! Such of the scholars 
as write retire in pairs to this part of the room, and kneel on the 
ground wliile they write. ^ On the floor was a heap of loose coal, and 
a litter of straw, paper, and all kinds of rubbish. The Vicar’s son in- 
formed me that he had seen 80 children in this hut. In summer the 
heat of it is said to be suffocating, and no wonder.” 

Mr. Symons says — 

Jfcthing can exceed the primitive disregard of all comfort, apd of 
all the ordinary aids and implements of education, in a large majority 
of these schools. In many of them the floor is paved like a stable, 
and massive benches are notched and cut in every direction. In sonic 
there is a wide open chimney in the fashion of an Irish hut; and in 
several the tliatched roof is far from water-tight. Until the winter 
was far advanced, although the weather was most severely cold and 
damp, fires were very rarely found in these desolate places in Cardi- 
ganshire. There are upon the whole a larger proportion of decent school 
rooms in Brecknocksliire tlian in other counties. In the north, how- 
ever, and in the greater part of Radnorshire, schools are held, il‘ at all, 
usually at the end of the nave of the church, partitioned off for the 
purpose.” 

Here is a specimen. The scene is a wild parish in Breck- 
nockshire : — 

‘‘ The church is a small barn-like building, with large holes in the 
roof, and evincing every symptom of neglect and discomfort. The day 
school is held in it. At the end opposite to the chancel, in an open 
space, at the side of one of the pews in the aisle, we found a large peat 
fire piled up on the floor, without any sort of grat^ and the smoke 
finding its way, after filling the church, out of the holes in the roof. 
Twenty boys and girls were crowded round this peat lire, each reading 
his or her lesson aloud out of dilapidated primers or dog’s-eai'cd Tes- 
taments ; all except two were reading English. The master sat among 
them with his hat on, which he kept on during the whole time that 1 
remained in the school. Five only could read the Testament, which 
they did very indifferently, mispronouncing the words peqietually. 
The master said he never questioned them, it was no use to try. I did, 
however, try with ten of the best scholars in the school. Three 
thought Christ never came into the world ; the rest knew who he was. 
Four did not know whether he was coming again, and two thought 
when he came again it would be to save sinners. Three knew about 
his death, and one only answered questions as to the means of salva- 
tion. None knew who the Apostles were ; and the only answers given 
to ‘ Who was St. Paul?* were ‘Jesus Christ,* and ‘A writer.’ 
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Some similar schools occur in North Wales ; but there are 
there apparently many more tolerably good school houses than 
in the other districts. As regards the school furniture, books 
and apparatus, only 22.1 per cent, out of the whole number were 
found sufficient. In the Midland district, out of the total num- 
l)er of 240 schools there were no less than 86 held in private 
houses, and 4? in outbuildings not erected as schools, and 71 
only ill school rooms built for the purpose; the rest were in 
churches or chapels. 

The income of schools, and the sources whence it is derived, 
tell a tale most discreditable to the wealthier classes. In the 
first jilace, the total sum expended on education is shocl^ngly 
insufficient. It appears, that in the Northern district, this 
annual average income from all sources is £29 13^. 6d. per 
scliool; in the Midland, about £25 ; in the Southern, £22 13^. \d . ; 
and in Monmouthshire, £28 15^. 3rf. There are a few rich and 
several small endowments included in this amount, in the admi- 
nistration of which, by the way, gross breaches of trust appear to 
exist. But the main fact is, that the great bulk of the whole sum 
expended in educating the poor comes from the pockets of the 
poor themselves ! Wretchedly poor as they are (in some places 
wages being Ts, per week for an adult farm labourer), were it not 
for their own efforts there would be no schools at all, except in a 
few rare and isolated instances, either in Midland or in South 
Wales. Things are not quite so bad in the North. There the 
poor pay, in the shape of school-pence, &c. £G,997 out of the 
whole sum of £15,342. But in Midland Wales, out of £5,682, 
tlic school-pence amount to no less than £3,1^5 ; and Mr. Sy- 
mons says — ^ 

“ Taking the scliool-pcnce to represent the efforts of the poor, and 
tlie subscription ‘^nd collections to measure the liberality of the rich, 
it appears that for every £43 subscribed by the latter the former con- 
tribute £100 ; and that apart from endowments the poor mainly supply 
themselves with the scanty education they possess. They in fact con- 
tribute more than appears on the face of the figures ; for many who 
arc too poor to afford money payments pay in kind, and eke out the 
subsistence of the schoolmaster with morsels of food and fuel. The 
evidence numbered 5, 8, 10, 15, 22, 30, and 38 confirms my statement, 
that any effective liberality in aid of education from the wealtliier 
classes is perfectly hopeless.” 

The amount expended in schools in South Wales is £15,224, 
and Mr. Lingen says — 

The school-pence constitute about three-fifths of the entire sum, 

e., if each poor man’s child is educated at an average cost of 125. per 
annum, the parents themselves contribute more than 7^. of this sum. 
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Now, if 7 j?. be spread over all the weeks of the year, it averages more 
than \\d. per week ; but, in fact, it is raised upon periods of attend- 
ance mucli shorter than all the year round, and, therefore, tlie rate pcj- 
week is proportionably greater. Indeed, for reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, in the common private adventure schools, the chai’gc is coininonly 
3(/. or 4rf. Such a sum is very considerable in a country where little 
money circulates, and where the labourer, feeding at his employer’s 
house, receives good part of his wages in kind, and not more than 8r/. 
per day in cash. On such terms he cannot send his children regu- 
larly to school.” 

Mr. Symons and Mr, Lingen mention a system on the part of 
tj^e iron-masters of Monmouthshire and Glamorgansliire to levy 
a pep centage on the wages of tlieir workpeople for schools, a 
portion only of which, says the former, is probably expended on 
its object, and none of it is accounted for to the workpeui)le, who, 
being Dissenters, often thus contribute per force to a Church 
school. 

The neglect of the mental and moral necessities of the poor 
(and, in many cases, the physical destitution they are allowed 
to dwell in unheeded) by those who too often profit by their 
labour without the slightest concern for their welfare, call forth 
from Mr. Symons some strong passages of reprobation, amply 
supported by the evidence of witnesses — magistrates, clergymen 
and Dissenters — who dwell in Ihc districts (chiefly mining ones) 
where these features prevail, and to which wc shall again advert. 

V. The Sunday Schoods. — ^The Sunday seliools of Wales 
appear to partak# of tlie character of theologicjd debates as well 
as means of Scriptural instruction. The Commissioners unite in 
praising them. They seem to form* the oasis in the barren region 
of Welsh education. 

“ A congregation meets in it/ cliapci. It elects t^o&e whom it con- 
siders to be its most worthy nicmbei>, intellectually iiiid religiously, 
to act as ‘ teachers’ to tlic rest, and one or more to ‘ supcriiitciid ’ tlic 
whole. Bible classes, Testament classes, and classes of such as euii- 
not yet read, are formed. They meet once, generally from two to four 
P.M., sometimes in the morning also, on each Sunday. The super- 
intendent, or one of the teachers, begins the school by prayer ; they 
then sing ; then follows tlie class instruction, the Bible and Testament 
classes reading and discussing the Scriptures, the others learning to 
read ; school is closed in the same way as it began. Sections of the 
same congregation, wliere distance or other causes render it difficult 
for them to assemble in the chapel, establish similar schools elsewliei-e. 
These arc called Branches. The constitution througliout is purely 
democratic, presenting an office and some sort of title to almost every 
man who is able and willing to take an active part in its administra- 
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tion, without raucJi reference to his Rocial position during the other 
six days of the week. My returns show 11,(X)0 voluntary teachers, 
witli an allowance of about seven scholars to each. Whatever may be 
the accuracy of the numbers, 1 believe tliis relative proportion to be 
not far wrong. The position of teacher is coveted as a distinction, 
and is multiplied accordingly. It is not iinfrequently the lirst piize 
to wliich the most proficient pupils in the parochial schools look. 

For them it is a step towards the oHlce of preacher and minister. 

* 

•“ Thus, there is everything about such institutions which can re- 
commend them to the popular taste. They gratify that gregarious 
sociability which animates the Welsh towards each other. They j>re- 
sent the charms of office to those who, on all other u'^’casions, arc sub- 
ject ; and of distinction to those who have no oth iv chance of dis- 
tinguishing tlumiscdves. The topics current in tlieiii are those of the 
most general interest; luid arc treated in a mode partly didactic, 
])artly polemical, partly rhetorical, the most universally appreciated. 
Finally, every man, woman, and child feels ^comfortably at liomc in 
tliem. It is all among neighbours and equals. Whatever ignorance 
is sliown lliere, whatever mistakes are made, whatever strange spccii- 
lations are started, there are no superiors to snnle and open their eyes. 
C'omiTion habits of thought per\ adc all. They are intelligible or ex- 
cusable to one another. Hence, every one that has got anything to 
say is under no restraint from saying it. Whatever such Sunday 
s(‘iiools may be as places of instruction, they are real fields of mental 
activity. The Welsh working man rouses himself for them. Sunday 
is to him more than a day of bodily rest and devotion. It is his best 
chance, all theA\eek through, of sliowing himself in his own character, 
lb* marks his sense of it by a suit of clothes regarded with a feeling 
hardly less Sabbatical than the day itself*. I do not remember to have 
seen an adult in rags in a single Sunday school throughout the poorest 
districts. They always seemed to me better dressed on Sundays than 
the same classes in England.” 

Mr. Jolinson also commends them upon the whole, in North 
Wales, but in qualified terms. He says: — 

“ The Sunday scliools, as the main instrument of civilization in 
North AVales, liaNC determined the character of the language, litera- 
ture, and general intelligence of the inhabitants. The language cub 
tivated in tlie Sunday scliools is Welsh ; the subjects of instruction 
are exclusively religious ; consequently the religious vocabulary of tjje 
Welsh langunge has been enlarged, strengthened, and rendered 
capable of expressing every shade of idea, and the great mass of the 
poorer classes have been trained from their childhood to its use. On 
the other hand, the Sunday schools, being religious instruments, liavc 
never professed a wider range. They have enriched the theological 
vocabulary, and made the peasantry expert in handling that branch 
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ol the Welsh language, but its resources in every other branch re- 
main obsolete and meagre, and even of these the people arc left in 
ignorance.” 

^ Mr. Symons, who met with these schools in perfection in Car- 
diganshire, after pointing out the defects of Church Sunday 
schools which, witn a few exceptions, proceed on the old hum- 
drum parrot plan, speaks thus of their relative features : — 

“ As regards the method pursued in Church Sunday schools, little 
need be said : it has no di'stinctive feature. This is, in my humble 
judgment, their chief defect: the ordinary routine of hymn, reading 
verse by verse for a length of time, generally without illustration, 
eommept, or question by the teacher, and the repetition of coUqpt and 
catechism, comprise the sum of the instruction attempted. There is 
nothing to awaken the faculties, arouse the interest, soften tlie leel- 
ings, and reach the hearts of the cliildren. Simultaneous exhortation 
exists, I believe, scarcely anywhere in Church Sunday schools. They 
want life. The whole system is spiritless and monotonous, and repul- 
sive instead of attractive to children. The good Sunday schools 
belonging to the Church, where the Church is ali\c and energetic, do 
vast good; but even the best are capable of improvement in energy, 
animation and method. 

“ The Dissenting Sunday schools arc decidedly more effective for 
the purposes of rebgious instruction than those of the Church. Tlu'y 
have defects of mental and spiritual exercise, but their system is i'ar 
superior where it is effectively administered. These schools arc of a 
character wholly distinctive from that ol’ Churcli Sunday schools: 
they arc intended less for the instruction of children in elementary 
religious education, than designed as a familiar means of spiritual 
improvement for the congregation at large ; hence the large number 
of adults who attend tliera. It is a jdeasing sight to sec a chapel 
thronged with the poorer classes, each pew containing from live to ten 
persons, consisting eitlier of male or female adults, or children, and in 
each pew a teacher, selected for the superiority of his zeal and know- 
ledge, reading with the rest, and endeavouring in most eases with his 
utmost ability to explain the Scriptures to his little flock, who, in all 
good schools, are questioned to the best of bis powers as to the mean- 
ing of all difficult passages. When it is considered that, with scarcely 
an exception, the thousands who throng these schools belong exclu- 
sively to the working classes, and that numbers in every chapel ai’e 
surrendering the best part of their only day of rest to the office of 
teaching and improving their stiU humbler neighbours ; and when I 
rdmember that in many places these working people, in their Sunday 
schools and chapels, have alone kept religion alive, and have afforded 
the only effective means of making known the Gospel, — I must bear 
cordial testimony to the services which these humble congregations 
have rendered to the community. At the same time, the defects in 
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tlie Dissenting schools arc very obvious. Lx many there is far too 
little mental exercise, and in such cases the school degenerates into a 
mere seminary for learning to read and sing. This defect is always 
proportioned to the greater or less degree of ability in the teacher. 
The system is not in fault ; it is owing in great measure to want of 
competent information in the teachers — and this is especially the case 
with female teachers — and a good deal to the comparative neglect of 
these schools by the Dissenting ministers, whom I scarcely ever saw 
in them, and who, it may be supposed, would be most competent to 
direct and stimulate the teachers. This office is wholly left in most 
cases to the superintendent, who does not always perform this func- 
tion effectively, especially in the personal visiting of each class, and in 
tlie exhortation which ought to be given invariably at the conclusion 
of the scliool. This excellent method of keeping alive attention and 
giving oral instruction is imperfectly practised in most of the Disseiii-- 
ing vSunday shools, and almost wholly unpractised, to the best of my 
knowledge, in (church Sunday schools. • 

‘‘ In some of the Dissenting Sunday schools questioning leads to 
discussion, and discussion not unfrequently to a profitless inquiry into 
abstruse points of polemics and diversities of creed winch tend little 
to CJii’istian improvement. I have heard very curious and recondite 
iiu|uirie3 directed to solve even pre-Adamite mysteries in these 
schools. The Welsh arc very prone to mystical and pseudo-meta- 
physical research, and e, specially in Cardiganshire. The great doc- 
trines and moral precepts of the Gospel are, I think, too little taught 
in Sunday schools. They ai’e more prone to dive into abstract and 
fruitless (juestions upon minute incidents, as well as debateable doc- 
trines, — as for example, who the migel was that appeared to Balaam, 
— than to illustrate and enforce moral duties or explain the parables. 
The essential means of salvation are usually better taught, but not 
always with sufficient simplicity. 

“ This system is admirable. In all the best schools nothing is done 
to weary — everything to keep attention awake and to enliven the 
school : notliing is tediously prolonged. There is a continual diversity 
of mental occupation, varied by hymns ; and vocal music is exceed- 
ingly well taught and practised in some few schools.*^ 

The statistics of these schools present, in a very striking 
manner, the relative force of the different sects in Wales. They 
measure it accurately: for nearly every Dissenter and Churchman 
deems the Sunday school an essential branch of his religious 
worship. And, as among the former, adults attend as well as 
children, the following table forms a very interesting index to 
the state of creeds among this polemical people. 
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Church of England . . 


124 


11,891 


6-2 

6-7 

6*5 

105 

•92 


•98 

3-0 

Baptists 


73 


5,693 


21 

20 

2*0 

1*3 

•9 


1-09 

1-4 

Calvinistic Methodists 


545 


64,341 


19*3 

19-4 

19*4 

16*0 

12-6 


14’3 

16-24 

Independents 


232 


18,510 


6*3 

61 

6*4 

1*2 

2-82 


3-7 

‘ 4-67 

Wesleyan Methodists . 


183 


15,460 


5*7 

5-2 

5*1 

3.61 
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3-0 

3-9 

Other denominationB . 


4 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
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40 
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10 
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1-1 

Baptists 


30 


2,132 


6-6 

5*6 

6*1 

3*3 

1-9 


26 

3-8 

Cahinistic Metliodist 


45 


3,742 


8-9 

8-2 

8*6 

6*7 

4-7 


5-7 

6-7 

Independents 


51 


4,080 
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7*0 

40 
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7 i» 

Wesleyan Methodists 


10 
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20 

1*6 
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0-5 

0 9 

Other denominations 


5 
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0-6 


0-9 
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Totals 
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39 9 
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CARDIGANSHIRE. 
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Church of England . 


55 


4,071 


9-2 

8*5 

8*9 

5*2 1 

3-4 


4-2 

5-9 

Baptists 


18 


2,025 


2*9 

3*1 

3*0 

31 

2-5 


2-9 

30 

Calvinistic Methodist 


70 


13,776 
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20*7 

19*9 

20*4 

in-o 


20^1 

200 

Independents . . . , . 


44 
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8 0 
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19 
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•• 


•• 


•• 

•• 
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25 
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0-.3 
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0-2 

4.5 

Baptists 


9 
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2*4 
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0*7 

0-5 


06 

1-2 

Calvinistic Methodists 


7 
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20 

2*3 

2*2 

0-8 

04 


0-6 

1-2 

Independents 


6 
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2*3 

2*4 

2*3 

0*4 

0*6 1 


0-5 

1-2 

W esiey an Methodists 


4 
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V4 
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\ 
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\ 

\ « 

■■ 


\ 

- 
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Totals 


53 
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2*4 
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2 1 

i » 

For th6 3 Counties 

• 
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38*0 

37*6 

2G-] 

21*8 

23-8 

28*8 

SOUTH WALES. 














Church of England 

. 

1 193 

13,148 

7*6 

8*1 

7-9 

11 

•9 


10 

3*6 

Calvinistic Methodists 

214 


19,045 

H 

7*3 

*5 

4-71 

3-2 


3*9 

5-2 

Independents 

. 

268 


27,391 


11*4 

10*2 

10*8 

6*4: 

4-6 


5-5 

7*5 

Baptists 

. 
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6*3 

5*H 

60 

2-9 

21 


2-5 

39 
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. 

50 
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2-3 

2*3 
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•4: 
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•4 

11 

Other denominations 


17 
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11 

•9 
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•1 

•• 


•1 

■1 

Total 


913 
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36*3 

34*6 

35-5 

15-7 

11-2 

13*4 

21*7 
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Monmouthshire. 


Mining District. 


Total of : 
all Age«. 

CenteRimal Proportion of 

Scholars under 16 Years to' 

the whole number of same 
Sex and denomination. 

Propor- 
tion of all 
Ageaand 

Sexea 
to the 
whole 




Male. 

1 Female. 

Total. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Church of EngljinA .. .. .. .. .... 

30 

3,193 

4,396 

2,292 

3,745 

3,304 

600 

83'6 

78*6 

81*2 

3*7 

5*1 



40 

68-0 1 

67-2 

67*6 

Calvinisti^? Mpthodists 

15 

42*6 

54*9 

49*6 

2*7 

4*4 



.34 

Gl*0 

69*8 

65*0 



24 

72-3 

79*3 

75-5 

3*8 

Other denominations 

7 

79-5 

89*7 

84*5 

•7 





1 

Total 

150 

17,530 

67-3 1 

71*6 

69-2 

20.4 


VI. General, Moral, and Mental Condition op the 
People. — The reports unite in representing the morals of the 
Welsh people as extremely low. The want of chastity among the 
women is very prevalent, and almost uiuversally admitted. Want 
of veracity is everywhere found, as well as want of honesty : but 
tliese immoralities do not grow into crimes, from which the peo- 
ple seem remarkably free. Mr. Lingen and Mr. Symons thus 
sum up the result of the evidence and their observations on the 
general character of the Welsh, both as regards morals and 
mind. As regards the want of chastity, Mr. Lingen says he was 
informed that, 

“Immorality exists between the sexes to a considerable extent, 

( liiefly among farm servants. The main cause is perliai^s the imper- 
li*ct arrangements in the older farm-houses, whieli lea\e the sexes too 
much together, and this even at night. 

“ The superintendent of police in Glamorganshire, to whom, by the 
kindness of tJie Marquis of Bute, I was introduced, strongly confinned 
this statement in a conversation which I had with him, saying that 
‘ he had known servants of different sexes put to sleep in the same 
room * "But it is not merely among inmates of the same farm-Vvonso 
that evil arises. There are several other causes producing similar 
effects. 

“ The system of bundling, or, at any rate, something analogous to 
it, prevails extensively. The unmarried men-servants in the farms 
range the country at night, and it is a known and tolerated practice 
that they arc admitted by the women-servants at the houses to which 
they come. I heard tl»e most revolting anecdotes of the gross and 
almost bestial indelicacy with which sexual intercourse takes place on 
these occasions. 

“ The great number of nightly prayer-meetings and Pwncau schools 
lead to bad results ; they iwc places at whieli lovers agree to meet, and 
from which they return together at late hours. At these schools young 
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persons of both sexes are congregated together in great numbers and 
in close contacts 

Such are some of the circumstances under wliicli the early life of 
a Welsh peasant-girl is passed. So far from wondering at what is 
said of tliem, viz., that they are almost universally unchaste, the won- 
der would be if they were otherwise. Their offences, however, arise 
rather from the absence of all checks than from tlic deliberate infringe- 
ment of them, and betoken therefore much less depravity than the 
same conduct in persons more favourably situated.” 

John Johnes, Esq., in his evidences states, ^ 

“ In cases where marriage would be out of the question, 1 rom the 
superior rank of the man, the women would not generally listen to 
proposals of an immoral kind. The first breach of chastity witli u 
woman in the lower class is almost always under a promi^'C of mar- 
riage. 

“Prostitution and conjugal infidelity arc nearly unknown among 
them, and it would appear that household duties of a material nature 
(whereof several are naturally picked up in the common routine of 
agricultural employment) q^e not altogether neglected.” 

On the alleged want of chastity, Mr. Symons, after citing very 
conclusive evidence from several deponents, guardedly says, 

“If this be so, it is sufficient to account for all other immoralities, 
for each generation will derive its moral tone in a great degree from 
the influences imparted by the mothers who reared them. Whcri‘ 
these influences are corrupted at their very source, it is vain to cxp(*ct 
virtues in the offspring. The want of chastity results frequently from 
the practice of ‘bundling,’ or courtsliip on bed.s, during the night — a 
practice still widely prevailing. It is also said to be much increased 
by night prayer-meetings, and the intercourse which ensues in return- 
ing home. These are not the only causes of this vice. It results 
also from the revolting habit of herding married and unmarried peo- 
ple of both sexes, often unconnected by rclation&hi}), in the sanu* 
sleeping-rooms, and often in adjoining beds witliout partition or cur- 
tain. Natural modesty is utterly suppressed by tliis vile practice, and 
the instinctive delicacy alike in men and women is destroyed in its 
very germ. These practices obtain in the classes immediately above 
as well as among the labouring people 

“ The Welsh are peculiarly exempt from the guilt of great crimes. 
There are few distiicts in Europe where murders, burglaries, personal 
violence, rapes, forgeries, or any felonies on a large scale, are so rai'(‘. 
On the other hand, there are, perhaps, few countries where the stan- 
dard of minor morals is lower. Petty thefts, lying, cozening, every 
species of chicanery, drunkenness (where the means exist), and idle- 
ness prevail to a great extent among the least educated part of tiu* 
community, who scarc(*ly regard them in the light of sins.” 

Mr. Symons attributes the paucity of great crimes 
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“ Partly to the extreme shrewdness and caution of the people, but 
much more to a natural benevolence and warmth of heart, which power- 
fully diiters them from acts of malice and all deliberate injury to 
others.’* 

Mr. Lingen elsewhere thus characterises the minds and morals 
of the people : — 

“ Poetical and enthusiastic waimith of religious feeling, careful at- 
tendance upon religious services, zealous intfu-est in religious know- 
ledge, the comparative absence of crime, are found side by side with 
the most unreasoning prejudices or impulses ; an utter want of method 
in thinking and acting ; and (what is far worse) with a wide-spread 
disregard of temperance, wlienevcr there are the rneanf. of exc^pss, of 
chastity, of veracity, and of fair dealing,” 

Mr. Symons, as well as Mr. Lingen, describes the homes and 
cottages of the people as ’ wretchedly bad, and akin to Irish 
hovels. Brick chimneys are very unusual in these cottages ; those 
which exist are usually in the shape of large cones, the top being 
of basket-work. In very few cottages, is there more than one 
room, which serves the purposes of living and sleeping. A large 
dresser and slielves usually form the partition between the two ; 
and where there are separate beds for the family, a curtain or low 
board is (if it exist) the only division, with no regular partition. 
And this state of things very generally prevails, even where there 
is some little attention paid to cleanliness ; l)ut the cottages and 
beds are frequently filthy. 

The following is a graphic instance; the scene a small town in 
Cardiganshire : — 

“ Duiig-hoaps abound in the lanes and streets. There seemed sel- 
dom to be moi’c than one room for living and sleeping in ; generally in 
a state of indescribable disorder, and dirty to an excess. Tlie pigs 
and j>oultry form a usual part of the family. In walking down a lane 
which forms one of the principal entrances to the town, 1 saw a huge 
sow go up to a door (the lower liolf of which was shut), and i)ut her 
fore-paws on the top ol* it and begin shaking it : a woman with a 
cliild in lier arms rushed across the road from the other side of the 
way, and immediately opened the door, and the animal walked into 
tlie house grunting as if she was offended at the delay, the woman 
Ibllowing and closing the door behind her. Even the church-yard 
gives evidence of the absence of necessary out-buildings in the town, 
and several of the tombstones were covered with lialf-washed linen 
hanging to dry. This church and clnirch-yard stand on a rocky emi- 
nence in the centre of the town, forming tlxerefore a very conspicuous 
object in tlie place.” 

Each of the Commissioners attests the extreme shrewdness 
and natural quickness of apprehension which seem to be the 
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peculiar and almost universal characteristics of the Welsh peo- 
ple ; whilst for solid acquirements, and the achievements which 
require persevering labour, they seem to have no sort of faculty. 
Mr. Johnson says, 

“ The intelligence of the poorer classes in North Wales corresponds 
with the means afforded for education. Fur superior to the same 
class of Englishmen in being able to read tlie Bible in their own lan- 
guage, supplied with a variety of religious and poetical literature, 
and skilled in discussing with eloquence and subtilty abstruse points 
of polemic theology, they remain inferior in every branch of practical 
knowledge and sldll. Their schools, literature, and religious pursuits 
may have cultivated talents for preaching and poetry, but for every 
other railing they are incapacitated. For secular subjects they have, 
neither literature nor a language.” 

The influence of this is felt in the morals of the people. 

“Nor ai*e these imperfect results of civilization confined to tlie in- 
tellectual state of the inhabitants: they arc seen also in tlu‘ social and 
moral condition of the poorer classes in every county in North Walcn. 
Here also the means employed have been inadequate to meet the (»viK 
to be remedied. The main instruments of civilization have been ex- 
clusively rebgious, and tlie forms of religion which have alone suc- 
ceeded in reaching the great mass of tlie inhabitants liav e bcc*n the 
spontaneous production of the poorer classes. The chief promoters 
of religion and civilization being themselves drawn from the ])oorer 
classes, are naturally unconscious of social defects to whieli the^ an* 
habituated, and if their standard of civilization were higher, would b(' 
too poor themselves to assist their poorer neighbours.” 

The Monmouthshire mining district appears to be tlie seat of 
the chief moral disease with which the whole of the South Wales 
mineral country is more or less infected, presenting the joint e\ il 
of a depraved and disaffected working class, and callous employ- 
ers. Mr. Symons says, 

“ Evil in every shape is rampant in this district ; demoralization is 
everywhere dominant, and all good influences arc comparatively pow- 
erless. They drink to the most brutal excess, especially on occasions 
which I will endeavour presently to describe, which are designed for 
the purpose. They have little regard to modesty or to truth, and evim 
the young children in the streets, who can scarcely articulate, give 
utterance to imprecations. The bodies and habits of the jieople are 
almost as dirty as the towns tflid houses of the swarthy region in which 
they swarm. The whole district, with the exception of Newpoi*t, 
teems with grime, and all the slatternly accompaniments of animal 
power and moral disorder, with scarcely a ray of mental or spiritual 
intelligence. The people are savage in their manner, and mimic the 
repulsive rudeness of those in authority over them. The vvh(»le di*^- 
trict and population partake of the iron character of its produce 5 
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everything centres in and ministers to the idolatry of profit ; physical 
strength is the object of esteem, and gain their chief god. There are, 
of coiu’se, even in this black domain, some individual exceptions, but 
the general picture can only be drawn wdth truth in the colours I am 
constrained to use. 

“ The masters are looked upon generally as the natural enemies of 
the men ; the intimate relation between capital and labour, and the 
identical interest which links their fate, are neither understood nor be- 
lieved ; both classes imagine that they are necessarily antagonist. 

The spirit which engendered and fed the onslaught on Newport 
is by no means defunct. It is however entirely restrained at this 
time, by the belief that the subsequent fall in wages was caused en- 
tirely by the outbreak. But the restraint arises from a money motive ; 
it is no moral restraint ; it is no lasting restraint ; it is one, moreover, 
which some fresh state of circumstances may any day convert into 
impassioned impulse and a fresh appeal to force : for physical means 
are the only ones those people are taught to use or to appreciate. 
They are the chief resources used against them by their employers, 
and ai*e naturally the first they resort to for the purpose of retaliation. 
Moral influences are well-nigh unknown. Something is done indeed 
for s(*hooliiig tlio (diildren in the' elements or mechanics of instruction ; 
but I have failed to find adequate eflTorts made by any of the employ- 
ees of labour in this district to moralize or improve the hearts and 
habits of their workpeople: and the large majority utterly neglect any 
such duty. To employ a clergyman at a very insufficient salary, and 
to places him single-handed among a population so thoroughly unpre- 
])ared lV)r the approaches of civilization and spiritual culture, is almost 
wholly ineffective. 1 know of few other means taken to reform them, 
but 1 met with more than one to keep them debased. T will give an 
instance: — A respectable inhabitant of one of the mining parishes told 
me that one or two bemwolent ladies exerted themselves to establish 
a provident soei(‘ty for the purpose of encouraging the men to rescue 
sometliing from the spirit and beer-house, and lay it by for the day of 
want or sickness. They applied to the proprietor of large mines in 
tlic place, who employed a number of these men, for his contribution 
and patronage. ‘ Indeed,* he said, ‘ I cannot give you either, for if 
I did I should be arming the men against myself, and enabling them 
to strike for wages. 1 want them to spend their earnings and not to 
hoard them.’ This was an unusual case of candour, but by no means 
unusual policy. I mentioned it to a neighbouring magistrate, who 
told me he firmly believed it ; and I heai-d from others, in whom I can 
place confidence, that the desire to deprive the men of the means of 
striking for wages and to subjugate them to their employers, is said to 
animate their conduct, and it appears to be even more at the root of 
the truck system than the immediate gain which springs from it. 

“After considerable inquiry, and much conversation on the subject, 

I am persuaded that the same motive in effect protects the spirit-shops. 
In one part of my district alone, I was informed that tliere are above 
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80 private houses where spirit is sold witliout a license ! The public- 
houses swarm ; and it is not easy to ascribe tlic extent to which these 
outrageous temptations to drink are allowed to multiply with impunity 
to any other cause than a wilful connivance on tlie part of those who 
are morally bound to check them.” 

The physical condition was equally bad : 

“ The necessary outbuildings in moat cases do not exist at all An 
immense rent, in comparison to the accommodation, is paid to the 
Company or master for these miserable places. Heaps of rubbi^ h lic^ 
about in the streets and before the* doors of the houses. There i^ 
neither drainage, nor even lights in the streets, iillhougli coal is (.lose 
at li^nd. Thim-roads intersect and run along the streets of these 
places, which contain above 30,000 inhabitants. Nevertheless thes(^ 
places arc little worse than others, and, in some respects, superior to 
SrynmawT, which I described in my last Report. In many cases the 
Iron Companies have merely a lease of the estate, and liavc no otlier 
interest than that of making the most they can out of it. In some 
places I heard of beds being so scarce that they were perpetually occu- 
pied, one gang or set of men turning in a^ the others turned out : 
they work every eight hours consecutively, and the bed-» had ne\er 
time to cool. I need hai-dly say that fever ensued, and the practice 
was then forbidden by the employers. 

“ I could dilate considerably on this state of things were it pertinent 
to the object of my mission to do so. I have felt it riglit to say what 
I have said, because I cannot but feel that the external circumstances 
of a community operate on their morals, and that both affect their 
minds and form serious impediments to education. They who con- 
stantly witness scenes of dirt and disorder, and who are exposed to 
the debasing agencies of a low physical condition, are abnost out 
of the reach of moral influenc(*s. Ncverthele&s tliesc inffuenecs 1 feel 
assured might produce ample fruit. In sopite of tlic rough and repul- 
sive exterior these benighted people exhibit, J have had rea<?on to 
know that Mr. Hughes of Llanhilleth is fully borne out in ids mention 
of the kindheartedness and benevolence they possess : they are, more- 
over, by no means deficient in natural ability. I regard their degrad- 
ed condition as entirely the fault of their employ ei>, who give them 
far less tendance and care than they bestow on their cattle, and w ho, 
with few exceptions, use and regard them as so much brute force, in- 
strumental to wealtli, but as nowise involving claims on human sym- 
pathy. 1 am nwai'e that I h.ive used strong language on this subject, 
but I am more than fortified by strong facts, and 1 am not therefore 
to be deten’ed by ftar of ill-will from the duty I humbly believe to be 
incumbent upon me. 

‘‘I found in all my inquiries the grossest ignoraueu prevailing 
among the people ; and by no means confined to any particular sect 
or age. I examined numbers of children, and took every opportunity 
of conversing with adults among the working classes. The mo^jf 
startling proofs were afforded of absence of all knowlcclge, even of the 
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most ordinary matters, out of the sphere of their own narrow experi- 
011 ee, and unconnected with their own concerns. On religious subjects 
1 fnund them generally better informed, where they knew anything, 
than on any other subjects. Men who had no conception whether 
York was in England or Ireland, or how many days there were in a 
year, would argue on the necessity of adult baptism and the question 
of regeneration ; but, usually, I found them quite ignorant and divested 
of any desire for knowledge.” 

The Welsh language (which prevails everywhere except in 
Radnorshire, in the largest towns, and to the South high-road to 
Carmarthen) is represented by all the Commissioners as the 
great barrier to the progress of eveiy kind of improA emenf, and 
to the advances which civilization is making through increased 
facilities of communication and intercourse in every other part 
of the kingdom, 

Mr. Lingen thus describes the ramified effect of this evil. 
First as regards the progress of education— ^all the books being 
in the English language; — 

“ It would be impossible to exaggerate the difficulties which tin’s 
diversity between the language in which the school-books are AVTitten, 
and the mother-tongue of tlie children, presents. In proportion as tlie 
teacher adheres to English, he does not get beyond the child’s ears ; 
in proportion as he employs Welsh, he appears to be sujicrseding the* 
inost important part of the child’s instruction. How and Avlierc 1o 
draw the line ; hoAv to convey the principles of knowledge through 
the only medium in which the child can apprehend them, yet to leave 
tlicm impressed upon its mind in other terms, and under other forms ; 
hoAv to employ the old tongue as a scaffolding, yet to leave, if possible, 
no trace of it in the finished building, but to have it, if not lost, at 
least stowed away — all this presupposes a teacher so thoroughly mas- 
ter of the subjects which he is going to teach, and also of two lan- 
guages most dissimilar in genius and idiom, that he can indifferently 
represent his matter with equal clearness in one as in the other. No 
teacliers less gifted could deal effectually with the existing state of 
things.” 

* « -lit # » « 

“Through no other medium than a common language can ideas 
become common. It is irhpossible to open formal sluice-gates for 
tliem from one language into another. Their circulation requires a net- 
Avork of pores too minute for analysis, too numerous for special provi- 
sion. Without this net-work, the ideas come into an alien atmosphere 
ill Avhicli they arc lifclcf^s. Direct education finds no place, when 
indirect education is excluded by the popular language, as it Averc by 
a Avail of brass. Nor can an old and cherished language be taught 
down in schools; for so long as the childnm are familiar witli none 
other, they must be educated to a considerable extent tliroiigli lb(» 
medium of it, even tliougli to supersede it be tiie mo^t iinporlimt part 
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of their education. Still less, out of school, can the language of lessons 
make head against the language of life.” 

The evil is palpable, and the barrier it opposes to the acquire- 
ment of gain and advancement in life, is rapidly inspiring a 
desire to acquire a knowledge of the English language. 

The very force of circumstances is compelling a change. 

“ Schools are every day standing less alone in this contest. Along 
the chief lines of road, from the border counties, from the influx of 
English, or English-speaking labourers, into the iron and coal fields, 
in short from every point of contact with modem activity, the English 
tongij[e keeps spreading, in some places rapidly, but sensibly in all. 
Railroads, and the fuller development of the great mineral beds, are 
on the eve of multiplying these points of contact. Hence the encou- 
ragement vigorously to press forward the cause of popular education 
in its most advanced form. Schools are not called upon to impart in 
a foreign, or engraft upon the ancient, tongue, a factitious education 
conceived under another set of circumstances (in eitlier of which cases 
the task would be as hopeless as the end unprofitable), but to convt^y 
in a language, which is already in process of becoming the mother- 
tongue of the country, such instruction as may put the peoph* on a 
level with that position which is offered to them by tlic course of 
events. If such instruction contrasts in any points with tlie t(*nd(*ney 
of old ideas, such contrast will have its reflex and its justific.ition in 
the visible change of surrounding circumstances.” 

How very slowly the mother-tongue of the lieart will yield her 
throne, may be gathered from the remarks wliicli follow ; in all 
of which Mr. Lingen^s colleagues appear to concur. 

“ On the manifold evils inseparable from an ignorance of English T 
found but one opinion expressed on all hands. They arc too pal- 
pable, and too universally admitted, to need particulai-izing. Vet, if 
interest pleads for English^ affection lea^is to Welsh, The one is re- 
garded as a new friend to he acquired for profit's sake; the other as an 
old one to be cherished for himself and especially not to he deserted in 
his decline. Probably you could not find in the most purely AVelsli 
parts a single parent, in whatever class, who would not have his child 
taught English in school ; yet every characteristic development of the 
social life into which that same cliild iif bora — preaching — prayer- 
meetings — Sunday-schools— clubs — ^biddings — funerals — ^the denomi- 
national magazine (his only press), all these exhibit themselves to him 
in Welsh as their natural exponent, partly, it may be, from necessity, 
but, in some degree also, from choice. ‘In the Cymreigyddion (bene- 
fit societies) it is a rule that no English shall be spoken.* (Appendix, 
Carmarthenshire, p. 28o, Evidence of the Rev. p. A. Williams.) It 
is true that the necessities of the world more and more force English 
upon the Welshman ; but, whether he can speak no Englisli, or whe- 
ther he speaks it imperfectly, he finds it alike painful to be reminded 
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ol* his utler, or to struggle against his partial, inability of expression. 
Ilis feelings are impetuous ; his imagination vivid ; his ideas (on sucli 
topics as he entertains) succeed each other rapidly. Hence he is 
naturally voluble, often eloquent. He possesses a mastery over his 
own language far beyond that which the Englishman of the same de- 
gree possesses over his. A certain power of elocution (viz., to pray 
‘ doniol,’ tis it is called, t.e., in a gifted manner), is so universal in his 
class, that to be ^vithout it is a sort of stigma. Hence, in speaking 
English, lie has at once to forego the conscious power of displaying 
certain talents whereon he piques himself, and to exhibit himself under 
that peculiar form of inability which most offends his self-esteem. 
From all those favourite scenes of his life therefore, wjtoh can still be 
transacted without English, he somewhat eagerly banishes it as an 
irksome imposition. 

“The Welsh language thus maintained in its ground, and the pecu- 
liar moral atmosphere whichj under the shadow of it, surrounds the 
population, appear to be so far correlative conditions, that all attempts 
to employ the former as the vehicle of other conceptions than those 
which accord with the latter seem doomed to failure.” 

Perjury in courts of justice appears to be very common. This 
is attested by several witnesses ; and the Welsh language, ena- 
bling a dishonest i^tness to gain time l)y requiring an interpre- 
tation, gives great facility for this vice. 

It is a good feature that the people themselves desire to culti- 
vate the English language. This feeling is fully evidenced by the 
fact, that even in the Midland districts but one day-school was 
found where the Welsh language was taught. In all the others 
English was exclusively taught ; and Mr. Symons relates an in- 
stance wlicre he found ^ cow-shed converted into a school, and 
a poor crippled man teaching English, who did not understand 
it himself, to a score of the poorest children in a remote village 
of Cardiganshire — a curious instance of the spontaneous efforts 
of the people themselves to acquire the language of business.^^ 

The main results of thq inquiry are amply attested by the 
evidence of the numerous Welshmen of all classes who were 
examined. This renders contradiction useless, and leaves to 
those who feel, not unnaturaUy, vexed at tlie disclosures made, 
but one rational course, viz, — to profit by them as a stimulus to 
improvement. 

S. J. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Tlie Construction and Government of Lumiic Asy- 
turns and Hospitals for the Insane. By John Conolly, M.D.^ 
F.11.C.P.L., and Physician to the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum 
at Hanwelh With Plans. London; John Churchill, Princes 
Street, Soho# 1847. 

2. A Letter to Robert Greene Bradley j Esg., Chairman of the 
Committee of Visiting Justices to the Lancaster Lunatic Asylum^ 
on the Condition of the Insane Poor in the County of Lancaster^ 
7iot resident in Asylum. By Samuel Gaskell, F.R.C.S, Lan- 
caster: printed by W. Newton, Cheapside. 1847. 

O UR objelJf is to call attention to the recent movement in 
favour of that large and unfortunate class of human beings, 
known as imbeciles and idiots ; and to diffuse a knowledge of tlie 
measures successfully practised on the Continent, for the improve- 
ment of their condition. We need not stop to inquire whether 
this movement originated in England or in France : it is sufficient 
for our purpose to know that it has been practically and most 
satisfactorily demonstrated, that no member of the great human 
family, however low in the scale of intelligence he may be placed 
by reason of deficient mental organization, is any longer to be 
considered incapable of improvement, either mentally or morally. 

It is a melancholy fact, that in most civilized lands idiots 
have been too long looked upon as beings devoid of under- 
standing and heart, and as such shunned with loathing and 
aversion — shut out from all social relations — regarded as mere 
animals denied the holy fire of intelligence, and exposed to phy- 
sical treatment worse than the lowest of the brute creation;^* 
but in other regions, in those for example, where the precepts 
of Mahomet are received as the rule of faith, “ those on whom 
nature has forgot to smile, are treated with a much greater de- 
gree of kindness than in many whose inhabitants profess and 
call themselves Christians.^^ It must however be observed, that 
popular sympathy is enlisted in their favour in districts where 
the number of idiots is largest in proportion to that of the gene- 
ral population ; and, as in Scotland and Ireland, so among the 
peasantry of some parts of the Continent, the fact of a person 
being an innocent almost certainly insures for him the kind treat- 
ment of his neighbours. 

In England, upon nearly every other mental or bodily ill has 
due attention been bestowed. The deaf, the dumb, the blind, 
have their appropriate institutions and asylums, where they are 
successfully treated according to their several necessities, and are 
thus enabled to assume a certain position in society. But with 
the more unfortunate members of the human family, whose cause 
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wc are now advocating, the case is very different. With the 
single exception, we believe, of an establishment at Bath, opened 
during the past year, by a few charitable ladies, the idiotic and 
imbecile portion of the community have hitherto had no asylum 
devoted to their reception and education ; and the utmost that ap- 
pears to have been done byway of ameliorating their circumstances, 
to adopt the wordsofDr.Conolly in reference to incurable insane 
patients, is, that since they are reduced to the condition of chil- 
drei^ they are now treated as children, fed as children, kept clean 
Hke children, put into bed like children; they are only not 
punished like children; but are guarded by night and by day 
from danger, violence, or neglect, until their poor remains of 
life can be husbanded no longer.” * 

This neglect may perhaps be traced to three principal causes. 
1 . The comparatively unobtrusive character of this form of men- 
tal disease, so different from many of the modes in which decided 
ijisanity manifests itself, and which, from their violence, impera- 
rativcly demand the prompt interposition of the most active and 
energetic measures. 2. Ignorance of the number of these helpless 
creatures, existing uncared for and unknown, except by parties 
more immediately connected with them by ties of relationship or 
otherwise. And, 3. An idea that by no system of tuition could 
tliese hapless beings be rescued from their apparently irreme- 
diable condition. And this latter idea may probably have led 
to the little notice bestowed upon the idiotic and imbecile, even 
by those who have been the most active in their endeavours 
to secure the proper treatment of those cases of mental alienation 
for which our lunatic asylums are provided. 

The praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Gaskell to obtain something 
like an approximation to the comparative numbers of the insane 
and the mentally deficicTit, in the county of Lancaster, have 
elicited some most unexpected results. This gentlemen, desirous 
of gaining information as to “ the proportion which the idiotic 
and iml)ccilc bear to the whole numl)er who arc returned as 
lunatics needing hospital accommodation,” addressed a letter to the 
medical officer of each poor-law union in the county of Lan- 
caster, amounting in number to 139, requesting to be informed, 
how many of the pauper insane under his charge are persons 
who have been attacked with insanity, and how many are conge- 
nital indiots ?” The following is the gross result of replies from 


133 unions. 

Attacked with iiihanity 185 

Mentally deficient from birth 503 


688 
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Of these 503, congenitally affected, there are, idiots ... 198 
Imbeciles 305 


503 

As respects this result,” says Mr. Gaskell, “ I think it right to 
state, that although from the first I imagined a large majority of the 
idiotic and imbecile class would be discovered, yet the amount here 
stated far exceeds any anticipations I had formed. It is worthy of 
remark, also, that this number, large as it is, docs not in all proba- 
* bility represent this body of persons in its fuUmagnitude. For when 
we take into consideration the circumstance that tin* whole of tlic 
idiotk are less likely to come under the observation of medical officers, 
than those attacked with insanity, it is probable that some of the for- 
mer class may be omitted in these returns.” — ^p. 5. 

Mr. Gaskell subsequently takes the number of idiotic and im- 
becile persons in the county of Lancaster at 550, which is pro- 
bably near the truth, and asks, “ What ought now^ to be done 
with them ?” This question is one of the highest importance, 
especially when entertained in reference to the whole number of 
imbeciles in this country ; for, although we have at present no 
means of ascertaining with precision the total number of per- 
sons thus afflicted in the United Kingdom, the number must 
necessarily be large, if we may take the county of Lancaster as 
our guide in the calculation. The question is, wc think, well 
answered in the interesting details of the mode of treatment 
adopted in the Salpetriere and Bijetre Asylums in Paris, ori- 
ginally published by Dr. Conolly in the pages of the ^ British and 
Foreign Medical Review,^ and reprinted in the appendix to the 
volume whose title stands at the head of this paper ; and more 
fully in a letter from Pans to Mr. S. G. Howe, of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, dated February 1, 1847, hereafter to be referred to. 

Dr. Conolly thus describes his visit to the Bijetre : — 

“ The firht part of the Bi^etre to which I was conducted was a 
school exclusively established for the improvt^ment of tlie idiotic and 
of the epileptic, and nothing more extraordinary can well be imagined. 
No fewer than forty of these patients were assembled in a moderate- 
sized school-room, receiving various lessons and performing various 
evolutions under the direction of a very able schoolmaster, M. Seguin, 
himself a pupil of the celebrated Itard, and endowed with tiiat en- 
thusiasm respecting his occupation before which difficulties vanish. 
His pupils had been all taught to sing to music, and the little band 
^ violins and other instruments by which they were accompanied, was 
^rmed of the old almsmen of the hospital. But all the idiotic part of this 
remarkable class also sung without any musical accompaniment, and kept 
excellent time and tune. They sung several compositions, and among 
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others a very pretty song, written for them by M. Battelle, and sung 
by them on entering the class-room. Both the epileptic and idiotic 
Av ere taught to write, and their copy-books would have done credit to 
any writing school for young persons. Numerous exercises were gone 
through, of a kind of military character, with perfect correctness and 
precision. The youngest of the class was a little idiot boy of five 
years old, and it was interesting to see him following the rest, and imi- 
tating their actions, holding out his right arm, left arm, both arms, 
marching to the right and left at the word of command, and to the 
souftd of a drum beaten with all the lively skill of a French drummer 
by another idiot, who was gratified by wearing a demi-military uni-s 
Ibrm. All these exercises were gone through by a collection of beings 
ottering the smallest degree of intellectual promise, and usually left, 
in all asylums, in total indolence and apathy.” — p. 158. 

Dr. Coiiolly’s testimony as to the greatly improved condition 
of these poor creatures, induced by this wisely framed and 
kindly administered system of moral and educational training, is 
fully confirmed by Mr. George Sumner, a gentleman residing in 
Paris, who, in a letter to Dr. Howe, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
gives some exceedingly interesting details as to the method of 
education pursued at the Bi 5 etre. Dr. Howe was a member of the 
Commission appointed in 1846, inquire into the condition of 
the idiots of the commonwealth [of Massachusetts] , to ascertain their 
number, and whether anything can be done for their relief and 
the letter was elicited from Mr. Sumner by inquiries made in pur- 
suance of a request that the Commission would procure evidence of 
what steps were being taken in Europe to improve the moral and 
mental condition of idiots. Mr. Sumner says : — 

“ During the past six months I ha\e watched, with eager interest, 
tlu progre‘'S which many young idiots have made, in Paris, under the 
direction of M. Seguin, and at Bi^ctre under that of Messrs. Voisiii and 
Vallce, and liave seen, with no less gratification than astonishment, 
nearly one hundred fellow-beings who, but a sliort time since, were 
shut out from all communion with mankind, ■who were objects of 
loatliing and disgust, — ^many of whom rejected e\ ery article of clothing, 
— others of whom, unable to stand erect, crouched themselves in corners 
and gave signs of life only by piteous howls, — others, in whom the fa- 
culty of speech had never been developed, — and many, whose voracious 
and indiscriminate gluttony satisfied itself with whatever they could 
lay hands upon, with the garbage thrown to swine, or with their own 
excrements ; — these unfortunate beings — the rejected of humanity, I 
have seen pmperly clad, standing erect, walking, speaking, eating in 
an orderly manner at a common table, working quietly as carpenters 
and farmers ; gaining, by their own labour, the means of existence ; 
storing their awakened intelligence by reading one to another ; exer- 
cising towards their teachers and among themselves the generous 
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feelings of man’s nature, and singing in unison songs of tliankb- 
giving.” 

* We naturally ask, How have these results been effected ? To 
Dr. Conolly we are indebted for the following details of the rise 
and progress of the mode of instruction so successfully practised 
in France, in the case of persons wdth imperfect intellectual or- 
ganization. These details we give in extensoy believing that they 
cannot be too widely known, in connexion with a more minute 
account of the peculiar mode of instruction pursued at the Bijetre, 
which will form a valuable pendant to Dr. Conolly’s description 
^f the happy effects resulting from the adoption of the system. 

“B) M. Voisiii, one of the physicians of tho Bi^etrc, the honour 
seems chiefly, if not wholly due, of liaving attracted attention to the 
\arious characters of idiots, and their various capacities, Avitli a \iew 
to cultivating, with precise views, oven tlio fragmentary faculties ex- 
isting in them. His work, entitled ‘ Dc I’ldiotic die/ les Enfants,’ 
abounds with remarks calculated to rescue tlie most infirm minds from 
neglect, and to encourage culture in cases before given up to despair. 
Fourteen years’ experience has confinned tlie soundness of his opi- 
nions; and they have had tlie sanction of MM. Ferrus, Fali’et, and 
Leuret, physicians of the highest distinction in the department of 
mental disorders. M. Ferrus, who is tlie Frcsidciit of the Academy 
of Medicine, and Inspector-General of the Lunatic Asylums of France, 
was, indeed, the first to occujiy liimsell*, so long ago as in 1828, with 
the condition of idiots at the Biretre, of which hospital he wa"^ the 
chief physician. He organized a school for tliem, caused them to be 
taught habits of order and industry, and to lie iiisti-uctcd in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and gymnastic exercises. M. Voisin^ first jiubli- 
cation on the subject appeared in 1830. Tlie (*iforts of M. P^ilrct, at 
the SalpetriiTc, for the instruction of the insaiK', alri^ady spoki n of, 
began in 1831, by the establishment of a school in tliat establishment 
for idiotic females. Nine years later, MM. Yoisin and Leiu’td, as 
physicians to the Biretre, organized a system of instruction and edu- 
cation on a greater scale. These benevolent and successful efiort& 
deserve to be remembered, as they no doubt ])rcpared the way for the 
systematic attempt since made at the Bigetvc, where M. S(‘guin is 
enabled to apply to practice princiides of tuition long recognized as 
regards the deaf and dumb, but only beginning to be acknowledged 
as respects those unfortunate beings wliose incmtal faculties are con- 
genitally imperfect in all the various degrees classed under the term 
idiotcy. In this application the master has to educate tho muscular 
system and the sensorial apparatus, as well as the intellectual faculties, 
or rather the intellectual faculties through them, as a preliminary : 
doing, in fact, for them by art, by instruction, by rousing ijnitation, 
what nature does for healthier infant organizations. The lioaltJiy in- 
fant is placed in a world calculated to exercise its senses, and to (‘\oke 
and perfect all its muscular powers, and, to a certain extent, its 
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intellectual faculties. The imperfect or idiotic infant is in the 
fciamc world, but its senses are, to a great extent, closed to these natu- 
ral iniluences, and its powers of muscular motion are incomplete ; its 
intellectual faculties are not evoked by any means whatever. The 
attention is vague, the memory feeble, the imagination futile, compa- 
rison is most limited, judgment most imperfect, and all the affections, 
sentiments, and moral qualities are disordered or perverted. The in- 
teresting question is, to what extent can careful and skilful instruction 
inalce up for these natural deficiencies ; and, as already done for the 
deaf, •the dumb, and the blind, reclaim for tlicse unfinished creatures 
Hie powers and privileges of life. The exertions of future philan- 
thropists will answer this question. Imjirovement must not be looked 
for beyond what is strictly relative to the imperfect individual in«each 
case ; but it would seem to be true of idiots, as of the insane in gene- 
ral, that there is no case incapable of some amendment ; 1 hat every 
cu'sc may be improved, or cured,. up to a certain point, — a principle of 
great general importance in reference to treatment.” — p. 159. 

The method adopted at the Bi^etre which has produced such 
l)lcasing results, is fully detailed in Mr. Sumner^s letter to Mr. 
flowe, before referred to ; this also we gladly give in full, in the 
lu)j)c that it may awaken attention and eventually lead to the 
adoption of similar educational measures in our own country. 

‘‘ Let us take a young idiot, in whom scarce any of the senses ap- 
pear d(‘veloped ; wlio is abandoned to the lowc'^t passions, and who is 
unable to walk or to (*xecute \ oluntary iiiovemeiits. He is brought to 
Ih(;etre, and placed at once in the class of those boys who are exe- 
cuting the moving imw'er. Here, with about 20 others, who have 
already leai*ncd to act soiiicuriiat in unison, he is made, at fir&t by 
liolding and guiding his arms and feet, and afterwards by the excite- 
ment of imitation, to follow the movements of his companions. These, 
at the order of the teacher, go tlirough with various steps and move- 
jnent^ of tli(' head, arms, and feet, wliicli, at the sami" time that they 
gi^ c* wholesome (‘xoreist* to the animal jiart of the system, develope 
the lir^t personal sentiment, that of rest and immobility. After this, 
the class i.s made, at the word of command, to designate various parts 
of tlie body. On the 20th of January, the number of this class Avas 
18 ; soino of whom liad boon several months under treatment ; others 
of whom had been but just attached to it. The t(*acher, Ist, indicated, 
with his hand, a part ol* the body, — as bead, arm, hand, face, hair, 
'eyes, and named it aloud ; the children repeated the movement and 
touched the part, 2nd. The teaclier designated, Avith the voice, a 
part which the idiot touched. 3rd. He designated a part by gesture, 
and the pupils named it aloud. There are many, of course, avIio are 
slow to do this, but the lovt* oi‘ imitation, jukI the care of teacluTs, 
produce*, in time, the necessary regularity of movement ; the organ of 
spi'ech has yet, however, to be de\ eloped in others. 

“ A complete series of gymnastic exercises, adapted to the various 
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necessities which the physiological examination has established for 
each case, is now followed up ; the result of which is, to create an 
equilibrium between the muscular and the over-excited nervous sys- 
tem, to fatigue the idiot sufficiently to procure him a sound and re- 
freshing sleep, and to develope his general intelligence. At the same 
time, the hygienic treatment, adapted to his peculiar case, is applied. 
He is exposed to the light of the sun, to fresh air — is madti to go 
through frequent ablutions, and is warmly clad. In most cases a 
tonic diet is adopted, and he is placed at table where the monitors, by 
dint of industry and example, teach him to eat as do those aiound 
him. 

“ The next step is to educate the senses, beginning with that of 
feeling ; and beginning with this, inasmuch as it is the sense by wliieh 
the idiot acquires most readily a knowledge of external objects, long 
before his eye is accustomed to fix their image, or his ear to list(*u to 
soimds. Smell and taste are next cultivated; the fonner by pre- 
senting to the pupil various odours, which at first make no imi)rc^sion 
whatever, rose and assafuctida being received witli equal favor. By 
degrees, and as the harmony of the functions is restored, and the in- 
tellectual activity developed, tliis sense is aw’akcncd, and hMuK again 
its aid to awaken others. The sense of taste is roused in tlu* ‘^ame 
manner, by placing in the mouth various substances, alternately, sapid 
and acid, bitter and sweet. 

“ The power of speech, so imperfect in all, is the most difficult to 
develope; but a method, improving upon that which Pereira practised, 
in 1760, and which has been since successfully followed uj) in (i(*r- 
many, has been adopted at Bi9etre, and also in the pri\ ate practice of 
Seguin, with great success. Thi-* is, however, the part of idiot (slu- 
cation that proceeds the slowest, and which, more than any othei*, 
cxcei^t, perhaps, the moral treatment, requires the greatest attention, 
patience, and intelligence on the pai*t of the teacher. 

“ The sight is next cultivated ; and here, as indeed in c\ cry part of 
this miracle of instruction, great difficulties were at first encountered. 
The eyes of the idiot are often perfectly formed, but he sees nothing — 
they fix no object. The organ he possesses — but it is passive and dor- 
mant. The senses of smell and taste have been developed by direct 
action upon them ; that of touch, by putting the hand in contact with 
different bodies ; the stagnant eye of the ijliot cannot, howc^ er, be 
moved by the hand of another. The method employed is due to the 
ingenuity of Seguin. He placed the child in a chamber, whiph was 
suddenly darkened, so as to excite liis attention, — after which, a small 
opening in a shutter let in a single ray of light, before which various 
objects, agreeable to the pupil, arranged upon slides, like those of a 
magic lantern, were successively passed. The light, and its direction, 
having once attracted his attention, was then, by a change of the 
opening in the shutter, moved up and down, to the right and Icf’t, fol- 
lowed, in most cases, by his heretofore motionless eyeballs. This is 
succeeded by exercises of gymnastics, which require the attention of 
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the eye to avoid, not a dangerous bruise, but a disagreeable thump ; 
games of balls and battledores are also used to excite this sense. 
Another means employed, is to place yourself before the idiot, fix his 
eye by a firm look, varying this look according to various sentiments ; 
pursuing, for hours even, his moving but unimpressioned orbit ; chas- 
ing it constantly, until finally it stops, fixes itself, and begins to see. 
After efforts of this kind, which require a patience and a superiority 
of will that few men possess, the first reward comes to the teacher 
Idmself, for his identity is recognised by other means than the touch, 
rfuul he catches the first beam of intelligence that radiates from the 
lieretofore benighted countenance. 

“As a consequence of this development of sight, certain notions — not 
ideas — are taught the child ; these are those of form, colour, dimension, 
configuration, Ike., &c. Form is taught by means of various objects, 
— by solid blocks, such as cubes, hexaedrons, &c., and by sheets of 
pasteboard, cut in squares and other geometrical figures. The pupils 
soon distinguisli and name the different varieties of triangles — isos- 
(•(*les, scalene, equilateral, and right-angled, and distinguish the square 
fi'om the parallelogram, lozenge, and trapezium. There are now, at 
Bi(;etre, some in whom the sense of feeling is more acute than that of 
seeing, and who can distinguish and name these different forms by 
llie touch, without being able to do so by the eye. For giving the 
notion of colour, one, among various means, which is tlie most simple, 
a[)peai's to Jiie at the same time the most useful, inasmuch as it excites 
r(*fleeti\(‘ faculty. Two large sheets of pasteboard have drawn 
upon (‘ach of them a star, — on one, in simple lines, on the other, with 
its ra 3 ^s painted with prismatic colors. Small pieces of pasteboard, 
(*orr(\sponding in color and form to these rajs, are given to the pupil, 
who is taught to observe the similarity between the rays which he 
holds and those of tin* colored star, and then to cover the original 
rays of this star l)y the similar rays which are in his hands. After 
this, by the cxamjde of his teacher, and by the exercise of his re- 
flective power, he comj)ar(‘s, with his moveable rays, upon the un- 
(“olored pasteboard, the colored star. 

“ To teach these distinctions of colour and form, the same patience 
and will are necessary as in all other parts of this most interesting 
system of instruction. During the autumn of 1845, I watched with 
interest, at Nantes, the first essays made by the distinguished oculist. 
Dr. Guepin, to educate the sight of a young man from wliose eyes he 
had, a short time before, removed cataracts, but who enjoyed all his 
faculties but that of sight. Tlie labour in this case, to develope otic 
faculty, was indeed great, although aided by all the other faculties. 
Imagine what that labour must be, in the case of the idiot, where this 
mutual assistance is wanting.” 

4K # # # * 

“ The number of pupils in the school has varied, for some time past, 
from 80 to 100. At 5 o’clock they rise, and pass half an hour in 
washing, combing, and dressing ; the monitors, pupils more advanced. 
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aiding those whose instruction is but recently eommcjiced. TJiey 
tlien pass into the hall of classes, and range themselves in a double 
line — no easy task for the beginners — ^wheii they sing a simple* moviiing 
prayer, repeated to them by tlie teacher. After this, they make their 
first breakfast of a simple slice of bread. The class I'or the education 
of the senses now begins, and fills up the time till 8^, A.M. In the 
1st or highest division, several occupy themselves with face and 
landscape drawing; and others, less advanced, with geometrical 
drawing upon the black board. The 3rd division, divided into 
sections, is of those who are exercising the senses of smell, taste, sight, 
and obser\iiig colour and form by the method I have before doscrii)ed. 
Tlie sense of hearing is exercised, among other means, by the pu))ils’ 
learning to distinguish and name, while blindfolded, the natural hounds 
ns produced by the cords of a bass-viol. Meanwliile, the youngest 
class of 18 or 20 is going through its elementary gymiin'^tics of tlie 
moving power. 

“ From to 9, A.M., is taken up by the study of numeration and 
arithmetic. Here the whole school is divided into frequently changing 
groups, according to the various capacities dev eloped. The lowest of 
all is ranged in line, and taught to count aloud up to 30 ; a seri<M oi' 
sticks, balls, or other material objects, being given them at the tinn*. 
This helps to ameliorate their speech, and to stimulate to imitation 
those who have not that faculty. Another groiij) is set to climb iij)on 
ladders, counting the number of rounds as tliey go up, — and thin tlu^ 
muscular system and knowledge of numeration are hiniultaii(*ously 
developed. A higher group is of those who count up to oO with 
counters, and who, by means of them, get an id(*a of unity, plurality, 
subtraction, addition, and equality. A higher group still has learned 
to count up to 100, and another group is learning, by means ol* moveable 
figures taken from a case, the combinations of numbers. Higher still 
are boys working upon their slates, or going through calculations upon 
the black board, with a facility and precision that any pupil of Warren 
Colburn might envy. 

“ From 9 to 9|. Breakfast, of soup and a plate of meat. The 
pupils are here seated at table, and eat with fork and spoon — the more 
adroit aiding those less so. 

“9f to 10^. Recreation in open air, — running, playing ball, 
driving hoop, or cultivating a small plot of ground, the hire of which, 
for three months, each one may gain by a certain number of tickets of 
good conduct. 

“ 10^ to 11:J. Reading class, in which all take part, divided, how- 
ever, into various groups, as before. 

-in to 12. Writing class. Here the lowest group is taught 
only to trace on the black board, with a ruler, these lines - 

i-/\ 

** The next group is taught to make upon the board the rudimentnl 
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curvilinear cliaraotors, making three in each line. After this, tlicy 
wj’ite on slates, and, wlien farther advanced, the iiioiiitor being ready 
to guide' their liaiids, they write in ruled books. The higliest ekibs 
rules its own books, and writes altei’Jiately a page of large and fine 
liand. 

12 to 12^. Gymnastics. 

l2Jtol. Music. 

1 to 4f. Manual labour. In this all take part; some os shoe-makers, 
somj as carpenters, or rather cabinet-makers, and some as tillers of 
fhc ground. One of the best exercises for the body, inasmuch as if 
compeh the idiot to walk and balance himself unaided^ is tliat of 
wheeling a bariow, charged with a weiglit proportionate' to his strength. 
The most stupid may be soon taught this. Others, more intelBgeht, 
wield spade and pickaxe most energetically and profitably; but 
nowhere does tlieir awakened intelligence appear more satisfactorily 
than in tlie workshop of a cabinet-maker. When one of them ha^ 
sawed through a plank, or nailed together two pieces of wood, or 
made a box, his smile of satisfaction, — the consequence of ‘something 
attempted, something done,’ — the real result of whicli he can estimate, 
— is beautiiul to see. Nor is their work, by any means, to be despised. 
With one cabinet-maker as teacher and monitor, they performed, last 
year, all the work necessary for their school-room and dormitories, as 
well as ior a good part of tlic great establisliment of Bi^etre. At 
shoemaking they show intelligence; but tliis is too sedentary an occu- 
pation for them. Some, however, who have quitted the school, work 
at it; but the greater number of them become farmers and gardeners. 

“ Alter this manual labour they dine, and after dinner play till 6;^^, 
P. M. 

From 6;}^ to 7. Grammar class; the lowest group is taught to 
articulate syllabli's, — the highest, as much as in any grammar school. 

“ From 7 to 8^ is passed in reading to one another, or in conversations 
and explanations with the teacher, upon things wliicli may excite the 
reflective power; two evenings in the week this liour is devoted to a 
ooncei't and a dance. 

“After this comes the evening prayer, sung by all; and then, fatigued, 
but hap])y, they retire to rest. 

“ Such is a day at the school of Bi^etrc. Every Thursday morning 
the teacher takes them to walk in the country, and then inculcates 
elementary notions of botany, designating by their names, and impres- 
sing by smell, taste and sight, the qualities of different flowers and 
'useful vegetables which they see. At the same time he explains, by 
locality, tlic' first elements of geography. On Saturday evening there 
is a distribution of tickets of good conduct, tliiee of which, I have 
b('fore observ cd, pay the rent of a garden, and one of wliich may buy 
off, for another, with the consent of the teacher, the punisliment ad- 
judged for certain slight acts of negligence. You will sec at once the 
(‘fleet which this must have upon the generous sentiments of the 
pupils. The scntiinoiit of pofeseasion is developed— the rights of pro- 
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perty taught; but its duties and its true pleasures are, at the same 
time, impressed. 

“ These tickets of good conduct are given also to those who are 
designated, by the pupils themselves^ as having done some kind and 
generous action, — as having been seen to run to the aid of one who 
had stumbled at play, — ^who had divided among his companions the 
bon-bons he may have received from a visitor, or who had helped, in 
any way, one weaker than himself. Thus they are constantly on the 
look-out for good actions in one another; but they are most positively 
forbidden to repeat the negligences or unkind conduct which they 
may observe. The surveillance of the monitors is sufficient to detect 
these; and even were it not, M. Vallee prefers that they should go 
utipuhished, rather than that they should serve to cherish the grovel- 
ling sentiments of envy and malice which lurk in the breast of the 
informer and the scandal-monger.” — ^Letter, p. 11. 

Since the above remarks were written, the first number of a 
new quarterly ^Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental 
Pathologj^/ has been published,* under the able editorship of 
Dr. Forbes Winslow. Among the excellent and very interesting 
articles in this number, are two more particularly connected with 
the subject before us ; namely, Notes on the Parisian Lunatic 
Asylums,” by Henry Hunt Stubbs, M.D., of St. John's, New- 
foundland; and ^^The Idiots of the Biyetre,^’ by Dr. Sigmond. 
The author of the former paper corrol)orates all that has been 
stated by Dr. ConoUy and others as to the wonderful effects 
of educational training upon even the worst cases of idiotcy. lie 
was present at a re-union of eighty-ibur boys, idiots and epilep- 
tics, in the Bi§dtre, and describes them as going througli their 
various exercises with considerable skill and great propriety;” 
and gives tlie following affecting and appropriate song sung l)y 
the children. 

“ Transformons le raonde ou nous sommcs, 
lieveiilons nos sens endormis, 

C’est le travail qui fait les hommes, 

Travaillons, travaillons, amis. 

La flour a sa beaut6 premiere, 

L’oiseau rend des sons ditferents, 

Et le bon Dieu dans sa lumiere 

Sourit aux petits comme aux grands. 

Chacun a sop lot d’heritage, 

Chacun a des dons dMnis, 

Sommes nous exclus du partage ? 

Enfans que Dieu n’a pas beuis ! 


* By Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 
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Non I puisqu’ici Tpn recommence, 

Tons nos organes imparfaits, 

Et qu’on feconde la semence, 

Des bienS que le ciel nous a fait.” ^ 

Dr. Stubb particularly alludes to two idiots^ whom at first 
sight he judged incapable of improvement^ from their peculiarly 
repulsive appearance. 

‘‘ Nothing,” he says, “ could exceed the vacuity of their countenan- 
ces, Vith large protruding lustreless eyes, and tongues lolling "out of 
their mouths, nor the wretched appearance of their bodies, with para- 
lytic arms and legs. I was therefore not a little surprised to see 
these two scarcely human objects brought in their chairs to a «mall 
table upon which dominoes were placed, with which they played a 
game ; and it became evident that all was not lost to the mind even 
for them — they became interested aii^ excited, and a hideous joy was 
expressed by the winner.” 

He also mentions Charles Emile^ an idiot of the worst clajs^ 
whose name is met with in every report on the educational pro- 
ceedings at the Biyetre, and whose cai|e, judging from the descrip- 
tion recorded of him on his admission, might well have been 
deemed hopeless. This poor fellow he found in the workshops, 

“ Using a jack plane with tolerable steadiness, grinning and smiling, 
quite pleased to bo doing something ; it may be, to be thought capable 

of doing anytliiiig He had learned something correctly, 

ho know it to be correct, and took pleasure in having learned it — no 
moan advancement from the^formor idiotic state, horrible to contem- 
plate, of tliis individual, who is described as a voracious, cruel, filthy 
animal, with the worst of brutal propensities.” 

Dr. Sigmond, in the second paper to which we have alluded, 
gives a resume of M. Brierre de Beaumont^s description of the 
scenes witnessed by him when he paid a visit to the school of 
idiots. This gentleman’s description of what he observed there 
fully confirms p^’evious accounts, and need not detain us longer 
than to mention, that the doubts previously entertained by him 
as to the bond fide nature of the exhibitions, were completely 
dispelled by the results of his minute inquiries into the mode of 
teaching, and the progress made by the idiot pupils under the 
superintendence of MM. Vallfe and Mallon. 

After citing the above conclusive testimony it will be quite un- 
necessary to adduce further evidence as to the capabilities of the 
idiotic and imbecile portion of the human family, but we will 
conclude this part of the subject with another quotation from 
Mr. Sumner’s letter to Mr. Howe, in which the evidence on this 
bead is concisely summed up. 

VoL. XLIX.-.N0. I. ' G 
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“ The fact, I have said, is now clearly established, that idiots may 
be educated ; that the reflective power e^cists within tkeniy and may he 
awakened hy a proper system of instruction ; that tliey may be raised 
from the filth in which they grovel to the attitude of men ; that they 
may be taught different arts which will enable tliem to gain an honest 
livelihood ; and that, although their intelligence may never, perliaps, 
be developed to such a point as to render them the authors of those ge- 
nerous ideas and great deeds which leave a stamp upon an age, yet, 
still, they may attain a respectable mediocrity, and surpass, in mental 
power, the common peasant of m%py European states.” 

There is however one defect in the French system, which must 
be briefly alluded to. The schools for the education of idiots are 
conducted in the same buildings as contain patients suffering 
under various degrees and stages of insanity. This should not be; 
each of these classes of mental malady should have an asylum 
especially devoted to the reception of patients labouring under 
it: and if anything can reconcile us to the long-continued neglect 
of the hapless imbecile, it is the knowledge that the case of 
patients characterised by mental deficiencies not admissible into 
institutions devoted to the care and treatment of the insane, 
having at length attracted attention, active measures have been 
taken to secure for them the benefits of an asylum expressly de- 
voted to their peculiar case, instead of placing them under the 
same roof as the insane, which would probably have been tlie 
case had any active measures been taken for the improvement of 
the condition of the idiot, before the necessity of separating the 
two classes of mental infirmity was fully re(;ognised. 

And this brings us to the most agreeable part of our task — 
that of announcing that in England too the claims of the poor 
innocent sxe at length admitted, and that public sympathy for the 
mentally deficient is no longer to be exhausted in barren and 
fruitless pity for his unprotected condition. After years of 
neglect, ridicule, and ill treatment, with no attempt to ameliorate 
his condition, a society has at lengtli sprung up in tlie metropolis, 
the proper object of whose care is declared to be the idiots 
without re^d to sex or place and its design, ^^not merely to 
take the idiot under its care, but especially, by the skilful and 
earnest application of the best means in his education, to prepare 
him, as far ^s possible, for the duties and enjoyments of life.^^ 
This Association originated in July last with a few benevolent 
individuals, who formed themselves into a provisional committee 
with the view of carrying out the object they had at heart. 
After various preliminary steps, including a visit to the continent 
for th§ purpose of ascertaining more precisely what hach tliere 
been accomplished in the way of education ; a meeting was held 
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at the Lctidon Tavern, on the 27th of October last, with the 
Lord Mayor, Sir George Carroll, in the chair; when tlie first 
resolution passed was to the effect that ^^it is most desirable 
that an asylum be provided for the care and education of the 
idiot; and that it be forthwith begun/^ At this meeting men of 
influence and wealth, of different shades of political opinion, and 
belonging to various religious denominations, were assembled to- 
gether in harmony ; it was one of those rare occasions on which 
so ipaiiy discordemt elements could mingle without a conflict, 
and which when they do occur, ever raise a wish that they were 
more frequent. The claims of the poor idiot were warmly and 
eloquently advocated by the various speakers; all the resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted ; a regular staff of oflicers was 
formed, a board of directors established, and all the usual ma- 
chinery put in motion in order to carry out the objects of the 
Association : besides which, the sinews of war, in the shape of 
subscriptions and donations, seem to have been supplied with a 
liberality equal to the need ; and everything apparently promises 
a successful career to this labour of love. Indeed, so promising 
are the prospects of the Association, even at this early stage of 
their proceedings, that they have already elected eleven or twelve 
children with deficient mental organization, as the first recipients 
of those educational measures which are, we trust, destined to 
result in a rich harvest of the purest pleasure to the promoters 
of the institution, and of benefit to the objects of their bounty. 

Having now, as we hope, demonstrated the fact that the idiot 
is capable of profiting by education, a fact which would seem to 
have been previously d^oubted; as well as shown the neces- 
sity for the adoption of some measures, if only as a matter of 
humanity, for the amelioration of the condition of thousands of 
our fellows labouring under mental deficiencies ; we gladly adopt 
the language of a powerful appeal promulgated on behalf of the 
infant Asylum for Idiots,” the object of which institution is to 
educate the idiot, especially in the earlier periods of life.” 

“ It proposes to do this by the strenuous application of the most 
skilful means, appropriate to the object before us, and worthy of the 
country in wliich we dwell. It proposes that the benefit of the first 
efforts shall supply relief chiefiy to the middle and •poorer classes; and, 
at the same time, become a model and a motive for improvement in 
our pauper institutions. It will be, in the fullest sense, an effort of 
charity. It will help those who cannot help themselves, and it will 
proffer assistance to those #ho would othei’wise be called to bear a 
burden that is intolerable. 

“ Those wlio make tliis appeal do it with confidence— the confidence 
of those who have before challenged public benevolence, and not in 
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vain. Can it bo in vain now ? It is for the poor, poor idiot they plead 
— for the idiot, the lowest of all the objeets of Christian sympathy — 
for the idiot, most needing cliarity, and for whom charity has done 
nothing. We ask that he may be elevated from existen<*e into life — 
from animal being to manhood — from vacancy and unconsciousness to 
reason and reflection. We ask that liis soul may be disimprisoned ; 
that he may look forth from the body with meaning and intelligence on 
a world full of expression ; that he may, as a fellow, discourse with 
his fellows ; that he may cease to be a burden on society, and be(‘ome 
a blessing ; that he may be qualified to knotv his maker, and look be- 
yond our present imperfect modes of being to perfected life in e 
glorious and everlasting future.*’ 

We take leave of the subject, bidding this nobly conceived 
institution ^‘God speed!” and with the expression of a hoi)e 
that, ere long, similar establishments will spring up in other 
parts of the kingdom, so as to meet tlie necessities of the nume- 
rous cases qualified by their peculiar deficiencies for admission 
into them. 

L. G. 


Art. V. — Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. By 
George F. Ruxton, Esq. London : Murray, 1848. 

A mongst the race of our English potentates, tlie most 
avaricious and short-sighted was the mean and small-souled 
Henry VII., whose puddle blood seems to have passed to liis 
descendant Elizabeth, the ready grasper at profits made at other 
people^s cost, and not over-nice as to the honesty of the acqui- 
sition ; witness her dealings with Drake, on his return with the 
plunder of the Spanish colonies, after refusing to sanction or 
embark capital on the first prospectus of his expedition. Cris- 
toval Colon, or Colonna, or Columbus, laid his propositions for 
the discovery of the New World before Henry VII. of Engljxnd, 
who considering him wild and visionary,^* refused to speculate 
with the contents A his money-bags in fitting him out. The 
result was, that the man-minded ” Isabella of Arragon, influ- 
encing her weaker vessel of a husband, gave to Colon a Spanish 
commission, and the most magnificent portions of the New 
World came to be posses.sed by a people without genius for 
otker government than the absolute. Had Colon sailed with an 
English commission, there would not have been the need of a 
stronger nation now invading Mexico, to plant therein the 
seeds of law and order by the process of conquest; nor would the 
^Westminster Review^ have needed an article to show that the 
war waged by the United States against Mexico is a war of 
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regeneration for Mexico, waged at the cost of blood and treasure, 
to which latter even the drab-coloured men of Pennsylvania have 
to contribute. 

The original conquest of Mexico by Cortes resolves itself into 
his skilful usance of the incessant internal wars and struggles of 
the Mexican tribes. Had those tribes been united, his entrance 
would not have been permitted. It is the universal history of 
all conquest by minorities over majorities. A civilised minority 
is a«stronger power than an uncivilised majority, and inasmuch 
as the majority are permanently bettered in position by such 
conquests, the yoke is submitted to. But when unlimited power 
l)egets oppression, reaction commences, and the invaders are 
usually ousted. For it is the law of humanity that civilization, 
meaning thereby the increasing happiness of mankind, should be 
ever on the move, faster or slower, and all retrograde powers 
must be cast out, just as the healthy physical body sloughs off 
disorders and heals wounds, or dies. A Mexican potentate ruled 
by force over turbulent tribes who welcomed the stranger to 
help them to remove the yoke. By Mexican arms and Spanish 
prestige Montezuema fell, and Guatimozin followed him. We 
hear much of Spanish cruelties to the Indian races, but we doubt 
if they were so cruel as the Indian races to each other. The 
King of Spain retained the dominant power by virtue of the 
annual migration of a very few Spaniards to Mexico. Some amal- 
gamated with the Indian races, and a new Mestizo race grew up. 
After ||ie lapse of centuries the new race discovered that Spanish 
government was a disadvantage to tliem, and that Spanish power 
was little more than a prestige. They mustered up courage, 
expelled the King of Spain^s commanders, together with his 
name, and elected then their criollo^ native born, Yturbide, as an 
emperor over them. But Yturbide had no prestige^ and many 
of his equals thought they ought to have been emperor instead of 
him. The result was, mat after a short time his imperial crown 
was taken from him, and he was banished from Mexico with a 
promise of an annual pension while he staid away, and sudden 
death if he returned. The salary was however not punctually 
paid, and he did return. Scarcely had he landed, when the death 
promise was kept. lie was captured and shot by a military 
commission, and a good deal of anarchy reigned in his stead. 
The Mexicans relapsed into the condition they were in before^^khe 
landing of Cortes — province against province — tribe against 
tribe. The King of Spain grew hopeful thereat, and despatched 
a general and a small army to reconquer the country. But, as if 
to show that every nde has an exception, the Mexicans actually 
united, and vanquished the invaders, under the command of 
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Santo Anna^ who may be esteemed asua fine sample of a Mexican 
patriot^ i. a despotic ruler, governing by means of an army of 
half savages. The Spaniards driven off, Santo Anna, minus one 
leg, reigned de facto^ so far as his arms extended, till another 
dispute arose with a stronger people — not Spaniards*— but of the 
Anglo-Saxon race — ^whom the vain military coxcomb expected 
to extinguish by the mere act of marching his numerous savage 
troops against them. 

So many imputations have been cast upon the Americans 
with regard to the Mexican war, that it is important to show ther 
processes by which it began — processes perfectly analogous to 
those* which have extended the English empire in India and 
Africa, and will extend it also in China ; i. e., the mere force of 
impact between the civilized and the uncivilized, in which the 
latter always succumb when not sufiiciently numerous and powerful 
to destroy th# civilized. 

Texas and its annexation are commonly spoken of as an ini- 
quity analogous to the partition of Poland, as though Mexico 
had been a well-peopled country forcibly torn asunder ; but the 
facts are widely different. Texas is no integral part of Mexico, 
but an outlying province which, under the King of Spain, served 
^ as a huge cattle-breeding farm, subject to the incursions of the 
Red Indians — the Apache and the Cumanche tribes. They were 
kept under by the patrolling of several regiments of dragoohs 
called Campeadores del Campo ; and thus only did Texas continue 
an appanage of Mexico. When the revolution broke o|^t, the 
dragoons were withdrawn, and the Indian hunted over a cattle- 
stocked desert. In this condition a certain Colonel Austin, a 
hunter of the Western States of the American Union, visited 
Mexico, and proposed to the government that in consideration 
of a grant of land he would plant five hundred rifles, and men to 
wield them, together with wives and famij^es, in Texas, and would 
thus take order to drive out and keep out the Indians. The 
bargain was made and the work was done by the fighting 
contractor. Volunteers in greater numbers flocked to the suc- 
cessful colonel and colonist, and a prosperous trade grew up with 
the Northern and Western States across tihe border. The semi- 
barbarous government of Mexico grew jealous, and prohibited 
the trade, declaring that all Texan commerce must come by sea, 
andPbe duly taxed by the custom-house. The hunting, rifle- 
bearing colonists demurred to this, and disregarded the government 
"edict, so that their traide became a process of smuggling. Indig- 
nant at the nonchalance of these American citizens, the govern- 
ment summoned Colonel Austin to Mexico to answ^Jr for his 
conduct. On his compliance, he was taken into custody, and cast 
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into prison. Long he^ remained there, but at length made liis 
escape and returned to his stronghold on his ceded territory. 
The rifle-armed colonists, strong in the belief of their own 
might, declared Texas independent of Mexico, and prepared to 
do battle in beludf of free trade. 

The barbarian power accepted their challenge, and Santa Anna 
at the head of as many thousand Mexicans as the Tejanos were 
hundreds in number, marched to attack them. One small body, 
lien^med in a fort and nearly starved, surrendered on the usual 
terms of safety to person. They were massacred to a man, by 
the orders of the faithless savage in gilt pantaloons and epaulets, 
with a Spanish name and a cork leg. Roused by the treachery, 
the ardour of their remaining comrades was redoubled. The 
hundreds defeated the thousands, and captured Santa Anna. 
They did not murder him, but as the price of his freedom stipu- 
lated for the recognition of the independence of Texas ; he agreed 
to it, and was set ashore in the United States. He returned to 
Mexico, and as a matter of course repudiated his agreement. At 
a subsequent period another expedition was sent against Texas ; 
it failed, and the result was that the independence of Texas was 
acknowledged by foreign powers, England amongst the number. 
Being independent, the citizens of Texas prayed to be admitted 
into the northern union. The Americans accepted them, and thus 
Tixas was annexed. Nor was there in all this an|r thing con- 
trary to international law. The colonists bought land from 
Mexicp — fulfilled the terms of payment— became Mexican 
citizens — disputed an oppressive fiscal regulation — rose in rebel- 
lion — established their independence — obtained its recognition by 
neutrals — and joined themselves to another state. All this was 
as legally right as morally just. We cannot see what right any 
nation in the world has to prevent wild lands from being colo- 
nised ; still less can we conceive that barbarians gold-embroidered 
should be permitted to form an obstacle to civilization. It is 
after all moral force that must hold the rule ; and when supported 
by physical power, to make order grow out of disorder, it would 
be a lamentable thing indeed^for the world were it to be thwarted. 

Many years have passed since we advocated these principles in 
the ^ Foreign Quarterly,^ in a review of a work on the United 
States, by Achille Murat, son of him of the White Plume and the 
Red Hand, who finally fell a victim to his belief that the maiSl of 
mankind was made to be the tools of individual men. When we 
wrote, Texas was only preparing for independence ; the result 
was anticipated, and has since become a fact. 

The Mexican barbarians could not or would not take warning 
by the fall of Texas, but tempted fate by quarrelling with a 
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powerful nation^ whose out-posts are evjer sure to be peopled 
with the least scrupulous of their citizens, men too happy to find 
a legitimate cause for quarrel. Too cowardly to defend their 
country, too covetous tp unite amongst themselves, and too bom- 
bastic to acknowledge themselves overmatched, the Mexicans 
skirmished and ran away, bit by bit, before the American hunters, 
designated as an army; till one fine morning, the conquerors 
found themselves in the capital, and obliged to ransack their 
brains to improvise a government, partly military, to reduce ^the 
country to order — take possession of the revenues — encourage 
the mines, and exterminate the few guerillas. They meant only 
to conquer a respectful deportment on the part of the Mexicans, 
and they found to their surprise that they had conquered a 
country entire. At any time the invaders would have been glad 
to have made peace, but absolutely there never was union enough 
amongst the Mexicans to constitute a government with whom 
to treat. Could a doubt be entertained as to the question of the 
Mexicans being a mere rabble and not a nation, the volumes of 
Mr. Ruxton would at once decide it. 

When we perused the first volume, which has no name to it, 
we were tempted to exclaim Aut Ford aut diabolas, so like is 
the style to that writer’s ^ Hand Book of Spain,’ Cosas de 
Espana — Spanish matters — being merely changed into Cosas de 
Mejico — masters of Mexico. Ere we finish our quotations, we 
doubt not to convince our readers that all we have written pre- 
viously is true gospel in national criticism. 

Mr. Ruxton, provided apparently with a British government 
passport, judging by his mysterious influence on officials, landed 
at Vera Cruz at the commencement of the American war with 
Mexico, visited the capital, and travelled northward through 
Queretaro (where the Mexicans have vainly attempted to get up a 
Congress), Zacatecas, Durango, Chihuahua (pronounced Chee 
Wah Wah), Santa Fe, Red river, Arkansas, so on home to 
England, by way of New York. A more “ respectable man,” in 
the Spanish sense of the word, i.e. ^^a taller fellow of his hands,” 
never crossed a horse. Captain Marryatt’s shrewdness and writ- 
ing power, with tact of observation united to all the qualities and 
endurance of a western hunter, could scarcely be combined with 
refined gentleness, but he would be an admirable travelling com- 
panion notwithstanding. We could sleep surely in the red man’s 
wilderness, with his true rifle, clear brain, and iron constitution to 
help us. Nothing escapes him, and nothing seems to daunt him, 
and he is proof against humbug of all kinds. Yet should we have 
been better pleased with him had he avoided kicking the unfor- 
tunate lepero. 
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The following desgription of Santa Anna we would swear to in 
any court in Christendom. He has just returned to Mexico 
after one of his banishments. The description of the democratic 
tinman— one of the best samples of Spanish America — ^is also 
excellent. 

^^Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna is a hale-looking man 
between fifty and sixty, with an Old Bailey countenance and a very 
well built wooden leg. The Senora, a pretty girl of seventeen, pouted 
at t^e cool reception, for not one “viva” was heard ; and her mother, 
a fat, vulgar old dame, was rather unceremoniously congeed from the 
procession, which she took in high dudgeon. Tiie General was 
dressed in full uniform, and looked anything but pleas^l at the al^sence 
of everything like applause, which he doubtless expected would have 
greeted him. His countenance completely betrays his ciiar^tcr ; in- 
deed, I never saw a physiognomy in which the evil passions, wliich 
he notoriously possesses, were more strongly mai’ked. Oily duplicity, 
treacliery, avarice, and sensuality arc depicted in every feature, and 
his, well-kn^^wn character bears out the truth of the impress his vices 
have stamped upon his face. In person he is portly, and not devoid 
of a certain ^veil-bred bearing which wins for him golden opinions 
from the surface-seeing fair sex, to whdm he ever pays the most 
courtly attention. 

^ “ If lialf the anecdotes are true whicli I have heard narrated by his 
most intimate friends, any office or appointment in liis gift can always 
be, obtained on application of a female intercede!* ; and on such an 
occasion he first saw liis i)resent wife, then’ a girl of fifteen, whom her 
mother brought to the amorous President, to win the bestowal upon 
her of a pension for former services, and Santa Anna became so 
enamoured of tlic artless beauty, that he soon after signified his gra- 
cious intention of honouring lier with his august hand, after a vain 
attempt to secure the young lady in a less legitimate manner, which 
the politic mamma, however, took care to frustrate. 

“ Auff, 17. — We had an emeute amongst the Vera-Cnizanos. As I 
was passing through the great plaza, a large crowd was assembled 
before the Casa de Ayuntamiento, or town-hall. Accosting a u(‘gro, 
who, leaning against a pillar, was calmly smoking his paper cigar, a 
quiet spectator of the affair, I inquired the cause of the riotous pro- 
ceeding. ‘No es mucho, caballero; un pronunciamiento, no mas,’ 
he answered — ^nothing, sir, nothing, only a revolution. On further 
inquiry, however, I learned that the cause of the mob assembling be- 
fore the ayuntamiento was, that the people of Vera Cruz willed that 
one of that body should, as their representative, proceed to the palace 
to lay before Santa Anna a statement of certain grievances which 
they required should be removed. Not one of that body relished the 
idea of bearding the lion in liis den, although supposed at this moment 
to be on Ms good behaviour, but one Sousa, a native of Vera Cruz, 
and by trade a tinman, stepped forth from the crowd and declared 
himself ready to speak on the part of the people. 
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• They had previously clamoured for Santa to show himself 
in the balcony of the paJace, but he had excused himself on the plea 
of being unable to stand on account of his bad leg, and said he was 
ready at any time to receive and confer with one of their body. 
Sousa, the volunteer, at once proceeded to the palace, and without 
ceremony entered the General’s room, where Santa Anna was sitting 
surrounded by a large staff of general officers, priests, &c. Advancing 
boldly to his chair, he exclaimed, ‘ Mi General, for more than twenty 
years you have endeavoured to ruin our country. Twice liave you 
been exiled for your misdeeds : beware that this time you think of us, 
and not of yourself only !’ 

“ At this bold language Santa Anna’s friends expressed their dis- 
pleastlre by hisfung and stamping on the floor ; but Sousa, turning to 
them with a look of contempt, continued : ‘ These, General, are your 
enemies Imd ours ; 7/ metSy son traidores — and more than tliis, they are 
traitors. They seek alone to attain their ends, and care not whetlier 
they sacrifice you and their countiy. They will be the first to turn 
against you. ' Para nosotrosy Vera-Cruzanos qui somos — ^for us, who 
are of Vera Cruz — what we require is this : remove the soldiers ; wc 
do not want to be ruled by armed savages. Give us arms, and we 
will defend our town and our houses, but we want no soldiers.’ 

“ Santa Anna, i;aken aback, remained silent. 

“ ‘ Answer me, General,’ cried out the sturdy tinman : ‘ I represent 
the people of Vera Cruz, who brought you back, and will be aiiswere<#’ 

“‘To-morrow,’ meekly replied the dreaded tyrant, ‘I will give 
orders that the troops be removed, and you shall be sui)plied ■with ohe 
thousand stand of «rms.’ ‘Esta bueno, mi General’ — it is well. 
General — answered Sousa, and returned to the mob, who, on learning 
the result of the conference, filled the air with vi\ as. 

“ ‘ Valgame en Dois !’ exclaimed my friend the negro ; ‘que hombre 
tan osado es este !’ — ^what pluck this man must have to open liis lips 
to the Presidente I” 

Here follows a description of the hejoic patriots who were to 
destroy the Yankee invaders. 

“Just before sunset we overtook the rear-guard of the valiant 
Eleventh, Wliich that day had marched from Vera Cruz en route to 
the seat of^ war, for the purpose, as one of the officers informed me, 
‘dar un galope k los Norte Americanos’ — ^to strike a blow at the 
North Americans. 

“ The marching costume of these heroes, I thought was peculiarly 
well adapted to the climate and season — a shako on the head, whilst 
coat, shirt, and pantaloons hung suspended in a bundle from the end 
of the firelock carried over the shoulder, and their cuerpos required 
no other covering than the coatings of mud with which they were 
caked from head to foot, singing, however, merrily as they marched.” 

Mexican innkeeping is unique, not merely to Mexico^ but to 
Spanish America generally. 
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Mine host and his family had separate accommodations for them- 
selves of course ; and into this part of the mansion Castillo managed 
to introduce himself* and me, and to procure some supper. The cham- 
bermaid — who, unlocking the door of the room apportioned to us, 
told us to beware of the mala gente (the bad people) who were about — 
was a dried-up old man, with a long grizzled beard and matted hair, 
which fell, guiltless of comb or brush, on his shoulders. He was per- 
fectly horrified at our uncomplimentary remarks concerning tlie clean- 
liness of the apartment, about the floor of which troops of fleas were 
cara'colling, while flat odoriferous bugs were sticking in patches to the 
walls. My request for some water^br tlie purpose of washing almost 
knocked him down with the heinousness of the demand ; but when he 
had brought a little earthenware saucer, holding about a tablespdbnful, 
and I asked foi* a towel, he stared at me open-mouthed without 
answering, and then burst out into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
‘Ay que hombre, Ave Maria. Purissima, que loco es este !’ — Oh, what 
a man, what a madman is this ! ‘ Scrvilletta, panuela, toalla, que de- 

monio quiere ? — towel, napkin, handkerchief — ^what the devil does he 
want ? — repeating the different terms I used to explain that I wanted 
a towel. 

“ ‘ Ha, ha, ha ! cs medio-tonto, es medio tonto. — a half-witted 
fellow, T sec. ‘Que demonio! quiere agua, quiere toalla!— what the 
devil ! he wants water, towels, everything.' ‘ Adios !’ ” 

Can any collection of men be called a nation or a people who 
permit the following things on the highroad leading from their 
principal seaport to their capital ? 

“ On inquiry as to the modes of travelliAg from Jalapa to the city 
of INTexico, I found that the journey in the diligencia to the capital 
was to be preferred to any other at this season, on account of the 
rains ; although by the former there was almost a certainty of being 
robbed or attacked. So much a matter of course is this disagreeable 
proceeding, that the Mexicans invariably calculate a certain sum for 
tJie expenses of the road, including the usual fee for hs cabaUeros del 
camino. All baggage is sent by the arrieros or muleteers, by wliicli 
means it is ensured from all danger, althougtl|r a long time on the road. 
The usual charge is twelve dollars a cargay dr mule-load 200 lbs., 
from Vera Cruz to the capital, being from ten to twenty days on the 
road. The Mexicans never dream of resisting the robbers, and a 
coach-load of nine is often stopped and plundered by one man. The 
ladrones, however, often catch a Tartar if a party of foreigners should 
happen to be in the coach ; and but the other day, two Englishmen, 
one^n officer of the Guards, the otlier a resident in Zacatecas, being 
in a coach which was stopped by nine robbers near Puebla, on being 
ordered to alight and boca-baxo — ^throw tliemselves on their noses 
— replied to the request by shooting a couple of them, and, quietly 
resuming their seats, proceeded on their journey. 

“ During my stay two English naval officers arrived in the diligencia 
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from Mexico. As they stepped out, bristling with ai*ms, the Mexican 
bystanders ejaculated, ‘Valganie Dios! What men these Englisli 
are!’ ‘Esos son hombresl’ — These are men! The last week the 
coach was robbed three times, and a poor Gachupin, mistaken for an 
Englishman, was nearly killed, the robbers having vowed vengeance 
against the pale faces for the slaughter of their two comrades at Tuebla; 
and a few months before, two robbers crawled upon the coach during 
tlie night, and, putting a pistol through the leathern panels, shot an 
unfortunate passenger in the head, who, they had been informed, car- 
ried arms, and was determined to resist. There is not a travelling 
Mexican who cannot narrate to you his experiences on ‘ the road ;* 
and scarcely a foreigner in the country, more particularly English and 
Americans, who has not come to blows with the ladrones at some 
period or othef of his life. 

“ Such being the satisfactory state of affairs, before starting on thi^ 
dangerous expedition, and particularly as f carried all my baggage 
with me (being too old a soldier ever to part with that), assibted by 
mine host Don Juan, I had a minute inspection of arms and ammuni- 
tion, all of which were put in perfect order. One line morning, 
therefore, I took my seat in the diligencia, with a formidable battery 
of a double-barrel rifle, a ditto carbine, two brace of pistols, and a 
blunderbuss. Blank were the faces of my four fellow-passengers 
when I entered thus equipped. They protested, they besouglit — 
every one’s life would be sacrificed were one of tlie party to resist. 

‘ Senores,’ I said, ‘ here are arms for you all : better for you to fight 
than to be killed like a rat.’ No, they washed their hands of it — 
would have nothing to do with gun or pistol. ‘ Vaya: no es el cos- 
tumbre’ — it is not the custom, they said. 

“ However, we reached Puebla safe and sound, and drove into tlie 
yard of the Fonda de las Diligencias, where the coach and its ronirnt'^ 
were minutely inspected by a robber-spy, who, after he had counted 
the passengers and their arms, immediately mounted hib horse and 
galloped away. This is done every day, and in the teeth of the au- 
thorities, who wink at the cool proceeding. 

“In a country where justice is not to be had — where injustice is to 
be bought — ^where the law exists but in name, and is despicable and 
powerless, at is not to be wondered at that such outrages are quietly 
submitted to by a demoralized people, who prefer any other means of 
procuring a living than by honest work ; and who arc ready to resort 
to the most violent means to gratify their insatiable passion for gam- 
bling, which is at the bottom of this national evil. It is a positive 
fact that men of all ranks and stations scruple not to resort to the 
road to relieve their temporary embari’assments, the result of gambling; 
and numerous instances might be brought forward where such pafties 
have been * detected, and in some cases executed for thus offending 
against the laws. One I may mention — that of Colonel Yanes, aide- 
de-camp to Santa Anna, who was garrotted for the robbery and mur- 
der of the Swiss consul in Mexico a few years since.” 
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The following might be a pure bit of Lazarillo de Tormes or 
Quevedo. * 

“ Those philosophical strangers who wish tb see ‘life in Mexico’ 
must be ^jareful what they are about, and keep their eyes skinned, as 
they say in Missouri. Here tliere are no detective police from which 
to select a guide for the back slums — no Sergeant Shackel to initiate 
one into the mysteries of St. Giles’s and the Seven Dials. One must 
depend upon his own nerve and bowie-knife, his presence of mind and 
Colt’s revolver : but, armed even with all these precautions, it is a 
dangerous experiment, and much better to be left alone. Provided, 
however, that one speaks the language tolerably well, is judicious in 
the distribution of his dollars, and steers clear of committing a^ act 
of gallantry by which he may provoke the jealousy and ruchillo of the 
susceptible Mejicano, the expedition may be undertaken«-without much 
danger, and a satisfactory moral drawn therefrom. 

“ One night, equipped from head to foot ‘ ak paisano,’ and accom- 
pani(^d by one Jose Maria Canales, a worthy rascal, who in every 
capacity, from a colonel of dragoons to a horse-boy, had perambulated 
the republic from Yucatan to the valley of Taos, and had inhabited 
apartments ii^ the palace of the viceroys as well aji in the Acordada, 
and nearly every intermediate grade of habitation, I sallied out for the 
very purpose of perpetrating such an expedition as I have attempted 
to dissuade others from undertaking. 

“ Our first visit was to the classic neighbourhood of the Acordada, 
a prison which contains as unique a collection of malefactors as the 
most civilized cities of Europe could produce. On the same* principle 
as that professed by the philosopher, who, during a naval battle, put 
his head into a hole through which a cannon-shot had just passed, as 
the most secure place in the ship, so do the rogues and rascals, the 
pickpockets, murderers, burglars, highwaymen, coiners, et hoc genus 
omne, choose to reside under the very nose of the gallows. 

“ My companion, who was perfectly at home in this locality, re- 
commended that we should first visit a celebrated pulqueria, where he 
would introduce me to a caballero— a gentleman — ^who knew every- 
thing that was going on, and woifld inform us what amusements were 
on foot on that particular night. Arrived at the pulque-shop, we 
found it a small filthy den, crowded with men and women of the 
lowest class, swilling the popular liquor, and talking unintelligible 
slang. My cicerone led me through the crowd, directly up to a man 
who, with his head tltrougli a species of sack without sleeves, and sans 
chemise^ was serving out the pulque to his numerous customers. I 
was introduced as ‘ un forastero, un caballero Yngles’ — a stranger— 
an English gentleman, his particular fnend. Mine host politely offered 
his hand, assured me that his house and all in it was mine from that 
hour, poured us out two large green tumblers of pulque, and requested 
us to be seated. 

“ It was soon known that a foreigner was in the room. In spite of 
my dress and common sarupe, I was soon singled out. Cries of 
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‘ Estrangero, Tejano, Yanque, burro,’ saluted me ; I was a Texan, a 
Yankee, and cori^quently burro — a jackass. The crowd surrounded 
me, women pushed through the throng, a ver el burro — to look at the 
jackass ; and threats of summary chastisement and ejection were mut- 
tered. Seeing that affairs began to look cloudy, I rose, anfl, placing 
my hand on my heart, assured the caballeros y las senoritas that they 
laboured under a slight error: that, although my face was wliite, 1 
was no Texan, neither was I Yankee or a jackass, but ‘ Yngles, miiy 
amigo a la republica’ — an Englishman, having the welfare of the re- 
public much at heart ; and that my affection for them, and hatred of 
their enemies, something too excessive to express : that to prove 
this, my»only hope was that they wouliVdo me the kindness to discuss 
at tfceir leisure half an arroba of pulque, which 1 begged then and 
there to pay Tor, and present to them in token of my sincere friend- 
ship. 

“The tables were, instantly turned; I was saluted with cries of 
‘Viva el Yngles! Que meueren los Yanques! Vi van nosotros y 
pulque!* — Ilurrali for the Englishman! Death to the Yankees ! Long 
live ourselves and pulque ! The dirty wretches thronged round to 
shake my hand, and semi-drunken poblanas lavished their embraces 
on ‘el guero.’ I lAust here explain tliat, in Mexico, people with fail- 
hair and complexions are called guiiro, guera ; and, from the capriee 
of human nature, the guero is always a favourite of the fair sex : the 
same as, in our country, the olive-coloured foreigners with black hair 
and beards are thought ‘ sueh loves ’ by our fair countrywomen. Th(‘ 
guero, however, shares this favouritism with the genuine unadulterated 
negro, who is also greatly admired by the Mejicans. 

“ After leaving the pulqueria, we visited, without suspicion, the 
dens^where these people congregate for the night — ^filthy cellars, where 
men, women, and children were sleeping, rolled in sarapes, or in 
gi-oups, playing at cards, furiously smoking, quai-relling, and fight- 
ing. La one we were attracted to the corner of a room, whence issued 
the low sobs of a woman, and, drawing neiu- the spot as well as the 
almost total darkness would admit, I saw a man, pale and ghastly, 
stretched on a sarape, with the Wood streaming from a wound 
in the right breast, which a half-naked woman was trying in vain to 
quench. 

“He had just been stabbed by a lepero with whom he had been 
playing at cards and quarrelled, and who was coolly sitting within a 
yard of the wounded man, continuing his game with another, the knife 
lying before him covered with blood. 

“ The wound was evidently mortal ; but no one present paid the 
slightest attention to the dying pian, excepting the woman, who, true 
to her nature, was endeavouring to relieve him. 

“"After seeing everything horrible in this region of crime, we took 
an opposite direction, and, crossing the city, entered the suburb called 
the Barrio de Santa Anna, 

“This quarter is inhabited by a more respectable class of villains. 
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Tlie ladrones a caballo — ^knights the road — make this their ren- 
dezvous, and bring liere the mules and horses they have stolen. It is 
also much frequented by the arrieros, a class of men who may be 
trusted with untold gold in the way of trade, but who are, when not 
‘en atajo’ (unemployed), as unscimpulous as their neighbours. They 
are a merry set and the best of companions on the rOad ; make a great 
deal of money, but, from their devotion to pulque and the fair sex, 
are always poor, ‘ Gastar dinero como arriero’ — to sji)end money like 
an arriero — is a common saying. 

“In a meson much frequented by these men we found a fandango 
of the first order in progress. atajo having arrived from Du- 
rango, the arrieros belonging to it were celebrating their safe arrival 
by entertaining their friends with a hayh; and into this my friend, 
who was ^ one of them,’ introduced me as an amigo parUmlar — a par- 
ticular friend. ^ 

“ The entertainment wtis al-fresco, no room in the meson being 
large enough to hold the company; consequently the dancing took 
jdace in the corral, and under the portales, wliei*e sat th^ musicians, 
three guitars and a tambourine, and where also was good store of 
pulque and mczcal. 

“ The women, in their dress and appeai’ance, reminded me of the 
iiianolas of Madrid. Some wore very picturesque dresses, and all had 
massive ornaments of gold and silver. The majority, however, had 
on the usual poblana enagua, a red or yellow kind of petticoat, fringed 
or embroidered, over the simple chemisette, wliioh, loose and uncon- 
fined, except at tlieir waists,* displayed most prodigally their charms. 
Stockings arc never worn by this class, but they are invariably very 
j)articular in their chaussure, a well-fitting shoe, showing off their 
small well-formed feet and ankles. 

“ The men wore all dressed in elaborate Mexican finery, and 
in the costumes of the different provinces of which they were 
natives. ♦ 

“ The dances resembled, in a slight degree, the fandango and arahe 
of Spain, but wore more clumsy, and the ])antomimic action less ener- 
getic and striking. Some of the dances were descriptive of the differ- 
ent trades and professions. El Zapatero^ the shoemaker; el Sas~ 
troncito the little tailor; el Espadero, the swordsman, &c., were 
amongst those in the greatest demand; the guitar-players keeping 
time and accompanying themselves Svith their voices in descriptive 
songs. 

“ The fandango had progressed very peacefully, and good humour 
had prevailed until the last hour, when, just as the dancers were 
winding up the evening by renewed exertions in the concluding 
dance, i;he musicians, inspired by pulque, were twanging with vigour 
tlieir relaxed catgut, and a general chorus was being roared out by 
tlie romping votaries of Terpsichore, above the din and clamour a 
])iercing shriek was heard from the corner of the corral, where was 
congregated a knot ol* men and women, who chose t(» devote* them- 
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selves to the rosy god for the reix^iinder of the evening, rather than 
the eicertions of the dance. The ball was abruptly brought to a 
conclusion, every one hastening to the quarter whence the shriek 
proceeded. 

^‘Two men with drawn i|cnives in their hands were struggling 
in the arms of several women, who strove to prevent their en- 
counter— one of the women hav^g received an ugly wound in the 
attempt, which had caused the shriek of pain which had alarmed the 
dancers. ^ 

‘‘ ^ Que es eso F’-^^hat is this ? — aski^d a tall powerful JDiuran- 
guenOy elbowing his way through the crowd. ‘ Que quieren esos 
galloB?’ — What do those gamecocks want? ^ A pelmrT — To fight, 
eh 3^ ‘Vamos, a ver los toros?’ — Come, let us see the fun! — he 
shouted. an instant a ring was formed ; men apd women standing 
at a respectrole distance, out of reach of the knives. Two men held 
the combatants, who, with sarapes rolled round their arms, passion 
darting out of their fiery eyes, looked like two bulldogs ready for the 
fray. 

“At a signal they were loosed at each other, and, with a shout, 
rushed on with uplifted knives. It was sliort work witli them, for at 
the first blow the tendons of the right arm of one of them were 
severed, and his weapon fell to the ground ; and as his antagonist 
was about to plunge his knife into the body of his disarmed fije, the 
bystanders rushed in and prevented it, at the same moment that the 
patrulla (the patrol) entered the corral with bayonets drawn, and 
sauve^qfii-peut was the word ; a visit to the Acordada being the cer- 
tain penalty of being concerned in a brawl where knives have been 
used, if taken by the guard. For myself, with a couple of soldiers at 
my heels, 1 flew out of the gate, and never stopped until 1 found 
myself safe under the sheets, just as daybreak was tinging the top of 
the cathedral.” 

The opinion of*Mr. Ruxton as to the Mexican character is 
thoroughly corroborated by all their historical acts. But we do 
not see the sequitur the author insists on of the remedy being 
found in a monarchy. We rather incline to the amalgamation 
with the American Union. 

“ The Mexicans, as a people, rank decidedly low in the scale of 
humanity. They are deficient fti moral as well as physical organiza- 
tion : by the latter 1 do not mean to assert that they are wanting in 
corporeal qualities, although certainly inferior to most races in bodily 
strength ; but there is a deficiency in that respect which is invariably 
found attendant upon a low state of moral or intellectual organization. 
They are treacherous, cunning, indolent, and without ener^, and 
c#wardly by nature. Inherent, instinctive cowardice is rarely met with 
in any race of men, yet I afiirm that in this instance it certainly exists, 
and is most conspicuous ; they possess at the same time that amount 
of brutish Indifference to death which can be turned to good account 
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in soldiers, and I believe, if properly led, that the Mexicans would on 
this account behave tolerably well in the field, but no more than 
tolerably. 

“ It is a matter of little astonishment to me that the country is in 
the state it is. It can never progress or become civilized until its 
present population is supplanted by a more energetic one. The pre- 
sent would-be republican form of government is not adapted to such 
a population as exists in Mexico, as is plainly evident in the effects of 
tlie constantly recurring revolutions. Until a,||IX>ple can appreciate 
the great principles of civil and religious liberty, the advantages of 
free institutions are thrown away upon them. A fong minority has 
to be passed through before this can be effected ; and in this instance, 
before the requisite fitness can be attained, the country will probfobly 
have passed from the hands of its present owners to a ^ore able and 
energetic race. On the subject of government I will rot touch : I 
maintain that the Mexicans ar.e incapable of Jc//^government, and will 
always be so until regenerated. The separation from Spain has been 
the ruin of the country, which, by-the-byc, is quite ready to revert to 
its former owncis; and the prevailing feeling over the whole country 
iucliiK's to tlio re-establishment of a monarchical system. The miser- 
able anarchy which has existed since its separation, has sufficiently 
and bitterly proved to the people the inadequacy of the present one ; 
and the wonder is, that, with the large aristo(*ratic party which so 
gi*(*atly preponderates in Mexico (the army and the church), this 
inueh-to-be-desired cAcnt has not been brought about. 

“ The cause of the two hundred and thirty-seven revolutions which, 
since the declaration of its independence, have that number of times 
turned the country upside down, has been individual ambition and 
lust of power. The intellectual power is in the hands of a few, and 
by this minority all the I’evolutions are effected. The army once 
gained over (which, by the aid of bribes and the priesthood, is an 
easy matter), the wished-for consummation is at once brought about. 
It thus ballpens that, instead of a free republican form of government, 
the country is ruled by a most perfect military despotism. 

“ Th(* population is di\ ided into but two classes — the high and the 
low: there is no intermediate rank to connect the two extremes, and 
c()ns(‘quently the hiatus between them is deep and strongly marked. 
The relation subsisting between the peasantry and the wealthy ha- 
ciondados, or landowners, is a species of serfdom, little better than 
sla^ ery itself. Money, in advance of wages, is generally lent to the 
peon or labourer, who is by law bound to serve the lender, if required, 
until such time as the debt is repaid ; and as care is taken that this 
shall no\ er happen, the debtor remains a bondsman to the day of his 
death. « 

“ Law or justice hardly exists in name even, and the ignorant pea- 
santry, under the priestly thraldom which holds them in physical as 
well as moral bondage, have neither the energy not courage to stand 
up for the amelioration of their condition, or the enjoyment of that 
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liberty, which it is the theoretical boast of republican pfoverninents 
their system so larj^ely deals in, but wbicli, in reality, is a practical 
falsehood and delusion.” 

The propensity of horses and mules, especially the latter, to 
mistake each other’s tails for hay, when hungry, has more than 
once cau’sed us mortification in the eiidangerment of our four- 
footed beauties ; and we sympathise heartily with the traveller. 

“ One event occurred in Mapimi which annoyed me excessively. 
The night of my arrival, my animals, 1 fear, were rather senntily 
supplied with corn ; and, to revenge the slight, the mules ate the tail 
of my beautiful Panchito to the very dock — a tail which 1 had tied, 
and combed, and tended with the greatest care and affection. In tlu* 
morning I hardly recognised the animal; his once ornamental ap- 
pendage looked as if it had been gnawed by rats, and his wliob* 
appearance was disfigured. I got a pair of shears, and (*lip])cd and 
cut, but only made matters worse, and was fain to dt^sist after an 
hour’s attempt. The tails of the mules were at the end of my journey 
picked like a bone, for, whenever their supper was poor, they immt*- 
diately fell to work on each other’s tails.” 

We commend to the attention of those who sympathise with 
Mexicans against their invaders, the following passage, requesting 
them to expound to us which are tlie civilized men and which 
the savages. 

“ For the purpose of carrying on a war against tlie daring sa\ ag(*s, 
a species of company was formed by tlic Chiluiahnenos, with ii 
capital raised by subscription. This compnny, under tlio auspices ol* 
the government, offered a bounty of 50 dollars a scalp, as an induce- 
ment to people to undertake a war of cxtenniiiation against tlie 
Apaches, One Don Santiago Kirker, an Irishman, long resident in 
Mexico, and for many years a trapper and Indian trad(*r in the lai* 
west, whose exploits in Indian killing would fill a volume, was placed 
at the head of a band of some hundred and fifty men, including sca oral 
Shawanee and Delaware Indians, and sent ‘en campana’ against tla^ 
Apaches. The fruits of the campaign were the trophies I saw dang- 
ling in front of the cathedral. 

“ In the month of August, the Apaches being then ‘ en paz ’ with 
the state, entered, unarmed, the village of Galeana, for the purpose of 
trading. This band, which consisted of a hundred and s(wenty, 
including women and children, was under the commahd of a cele- 
brated chief, and had no doubt committed many atrocities on the 
Mexicans ; but at this time they had signified their desire for peace 
to the government of^Jhihualiiia, and were now trading in good faith, 
and under protection of the faith of treaty. News of their iiri*i\al 
having been sent to Kirker, he immediately forwarded several kegs ol’ 
spirits, with which they were to he regah^d, and detained in th(‘ a il- 
Inge until he could nrn\c with his band. On a certain day, about ten 
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in tho inornin", the Indiana boirif? at time •‘inking, dancing, and 
amusing tlicmaelvcs, and nnarmed^ Kirkcr sent forward a ineasenger 
to say that at such an hour he would he tiiei’c. 

‘‘The Mexicans, when th<*y saw him approach with his party, siul- 
denly seized their arms and set ujmn the unfortunate Indians, who, 
without even their knives, attempted no I'csistaiice, but, throwing 
thcniselvc^s on th(* ground when they saw Kirkcr’s men sun’ounding 
them, submitted to their fate. The infui'iated Mexicans spared nei- 
ther age nor sex ; Avith fiendish shouts tJiey massacred their unresist- 
ing*A ictims, glutting tlieir long ^pent-up revenge of matty years of 
]>er.secution. One woman, big Avitli child, rushed into the church, 
clas])ing the altar and (‘rying for mercy for herself and unborn babe. 
She was followed, and fell pierced with a dozen lances ; and tlfen (it 
is almo'^t impossible to conceive such an ati’ocity, but I had it from an 
ey("-witness on the s])ot not two months after the tragedy) the child 
Avas tom alive from the yet palpitating body of its mother, first 
lilunged into the holy water to be baptised, and immediately its brains 
were dashed out against a Avail. 

“ Aliundred and sixty men, Avomen, and children, were slaughtered, 
and, Avith the scalps carried on poles, Kirker’s party entered Chihua- 
hua — in proc(‘ssion, headed by the governor and priests, with bands 
ol'mii^ii* escorting them in triumph to the toAvn.” 

Then follows another picture of Mexican troops. 

“ This escort — save the mark ! — consisted of two or three dragoons 
of the regiment of Vera Cruz, Avhich had been several years in Santa 
Fe, l)ut had run aAvay Avith the Governor on the approach of the 
Americans, and were now stationed at Chihuahua. Their horses — 
wretched, half-stai*ved animals — ^were borroAved for the occasion ; and 
the men, refusing to march Avithoiit some provision for the road, were 
advanced their ‘sueldo* by a patriotic merchant of the town, Avho 
gave each a handful of copper coins, Avhieh they carefully tied up in 
the corners of their sarapes. Their dress Avas original and uniform 
(in rags). One had on a dirty broad-brimmed straw hat, another a 
liandkerchief tied round his head. One had a portion of a jacket, 
another was in his shirt-sleeves, with overalls, open to the winds, 
reaching a little below the knees. All were bootless and unspurred. 
One had a rusty SAvord and lance, another a gun without a hammer, 
the third a how and arrows. Although the nights were piercingly 
cold, they had but one Avretched, tattered sarape of the commonest 
kind between them, and no rations of any description. 

“ Tliese were regulars of the regiment of Vera Cruz. I may as 
well here mention that, tAvo or three months after, Colonel Doniphan, 
Avith 900 A'olunteers, marched through the state of Chihuahua, defeat- 
ing on one occasion 3,000 Mexicans Avith great slaughter, and taking 
tlie city itself, without losing 07w man in the campaign. 

“ At Sacramento the Mexicans entrenched themselves behind for 
inidablc breastAvork'^, having ten or twelv(* pieces of artillery in bat- 
tery, and numbering ni lea^t 3,000. Will it be believed that these 
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miserable creatures ^re driven from their position, and slaughtered 
like sheep, by 900 raw backwoodsmen, who did not lose one single man 
in the encounter ?” 

A specimen of the peddling Yankee in New Mexico. 

“ We encamped on a bleak bluff, without timber or grass, which 
overlooked the stream. Late in the evening we heard the creaking of 
a waggon’s wheels, and the wo-ha of the driver, as he urged his oxen 
up the sandy bluff. A waggon drawn by six yoke of oxen soon ij^ade 
its appearance, under the charge of a tall raw-boned Yankee. As 
soon as he had imyoked his cattle, he approached our fire, and, seating 
himself almost in the blaze, stretching his long legs at the same time 
into the ashes, he broke out with, ‘ Cuss such a darned country, I say ! 
Wall, strangers, an ugly camp this, I swor ; and what my cattle ull do 
I don’t know, for they have not eat since we put out of Santa Fe, and 
are darned near giv out, that’s a fact ; and thar’s nothin’ here for ’em to 
eat, surely. Wall, they must just hold on till to-morrow, for I have 
only got a pint of corn apiece for ’em to-night anyhow, so there’s no 
two ways about that. Strangers, I guess now you’ll have a skillet 
among ye ; if yer a mind to trade, I’ll just have it right off ; anyhov , 
I’ll just borrow it to-night to bake my bread, and, if yer wish to trade, 
name yer price. Cuss sich a darned country, say I ! Jist look at 
them oxen, wull ye ! — ^they’ve nigh upon two hundred miles to go ; 
for I’m bound to catch up the sogers afore they reach the Pass, mid 
there’s not a go in ’em.’ 

^ ‘ Well,’ I ventured to put in, feeling for the poor beasts, which 
were still yoked and standing in the river completely done up, 

‘ would it not be as well for you to feed them at once and let them 
rest V 

« « Wall, I guess if you’ll some of you lend me a hand, I’ll fix ’em 
right off ; tho’, darn em ! they’ve giv me a pretty darned lot of trou- 
ble, they have, darn em ! but the critturs will have to eat, I b’lieve.’ 

“I willingly lent him the aid he required, and also added to their 
rations some corn which my animals, already full, were turning up 
their noses at, and which the oxen greedily devoured. This done, he 
returned to the fire and baked his cake, fried his bacon, and made his 
coffee, his tongue all the while keeping up an incessant clack. This 
man was by himself, having a journey of two hundred miles before 
him, and twelve oxen and his waggon to look after: but dollars, 
dollars, dollars, was all he thought of. Everything he saw lying about 
he instantly seized, wondered what it cost, what it was worth, offered 
to trade for it or anything else by which he might turn a penny, never 
waiting for an answer, and rattling on, eating, drinking, and talking 
without intermission; and at last, gathering himself up, said, ‘Wall, 
I guess I’ll turn into my waggon now, and some of you will, may be, 
give a look round at the cattle every now and then, and I’ll thank you :’ 
and saying this, with a hop, step, and a jump, was inside his waggon 
and snoring in a couple of minutes.” 
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Another specimen of the qualities of the^ew Mexicans. ^ 

“ No state of society can be more wretched or degrading than the 
social and moral condition of the inhabitants of New Mexico : but in 
this remote settlement, anything I had formerly imagined to be tlie 
lie plus ultra of misery, fell far short of the reality : — such is the de- 
gradation of the people of the Rio Colorado. Growing a bare suffi- 
ciency for their own support, they hold the little land they cultivate, 
and their wretched hovels, on sufferance from the barbarous Yut is, 
whc^actually tolerate their presence in their country for the sole pur- 
pose of having at their command a stock of grain and a herd of mules 
and horses, which they make no scruple of helping themselves to, 
whenever they require a remount or a supply of farinaceous rfood. 
Moreover, when a war expedition against a hostile tribe has failed, 
and no scalps liave been secured to ensure the returning warriors a 
Avelcome to their village, the Rio Colorado is a kind of game-preserve, 
where the Yutas have a certaihty of filling their bag if their other 
covers draw blank. Here tliey can always depend upon procuring a 
few brace of Mexican scalps, when such trophies arc required for a 
ar-dance or other festivity, without danger to themselves, and merely 
for the trouble of fetching them. 

“ Thus, half tlie year, the settlers fear to leave their houses, and 
tli(dr corn and grain often remain uncut, the Indians being near ; thus 
the valiant Mexicans refuse to leave the shelter of their burrows even 
to secure their only food. At these times their sufferings are extreme, 
being reduced to the verge of starvation ; and the old Canadian hunter 
told me that he and his son entirely supported the people on several 
occasions by the produce of their rifles, wliile tlie maize was lying rot- 
ting in tlie fields. There are sufficient men in the settlement to exter- 
minate the Yutas, were they not entirtdy devoid of courage ; but, as it 
is, tliey allow themselves to be bullied and ill-treated with the most 
perfect inijmnity. 

“Against the^c same Indians a party of a dozen Shawnee and Dela- 
Avare trappers waged a long and most destructive war, until at last the 
Yutas were fain to beg for peace, after losing many of their most 
famous warriors and chiefs. The cowardly Mexicans, however, have 
seldom summoned courage to strike a blow in their own defence, and 
are so thorouglily despised by their savage enemies, that they never 
bcru])le to attack them, however large the party, or in spite of the 
greatest disparity in numbers between them.” 

Our readers will scarcely rise from the perusal of Mr. Ruxton^s 
book without the conviction that the most fortunate Conquest 
of Mexico” will be that of the United States^ army ; that the 
greatest misfortune that can happen to her would be the with- 
drawal of the power which holds in check tlie incessant quarrels 
of hostile tribes. Whether it can be made to pay the United 
States for their trouble and outlay, is another affair 5 but certainly 
the Mexicans and the world at large will benefit by a process 
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whifli will destroj^fciarcliy, and establish settled government. 
We think it likely that the shrewd Yankees, though they have 
outlaid much capital in the war, will contrive to make the country 
pay future expenses of occupation. Sure we are that all British 
merchants ana miners will rejoice at the change of rulers. One 
only possible evil do we discern — ^the revival of slavery ; but even 
that we should not regret, if it were the means of removing the 
slave population from the States of the Union. 

Mr. Ruxton is a citizen of the world ; and the Geographical 
Society possesses in him a capital traveller. We are puzzled at 
times to make out whether he is English or American or Spanish; 
indedd, he seems to have ^^been born all over the world No- 
thing comes amiss to him, and he has a most happy aptitude for 
assimilating to the people he visits. It is not often thfit one meets 
with a hand equally practised with the long rifle, “ bowie-knife 
and Coitus revolver,” and at the same time so apt at the jDen ; 
and, with all this, an iron constitution to withstand heat, cold, 
hunger and thirst. He seems perfectly free from prejudice, and tlie 
sole fault we find with him is a hardness of nature which talks 
lightly of human cruelties, and not always taking pains to put 
the slang of blood-shedding in Indian war into inverted commas. 

Some hair,” top-knots,” love-locks,” and other epithets of 
the brutal scalping race, are set down by Mr. Ruxton as though 
they were in accordance with his own habitual practice. We can 
scarcely imagine the anecdote to be true, that Sir William Drum- 
mond Stewart offered a reward of five hundred dollars for the 
scalp of an Indian who had stolen his horse, and that a mountain 
trapper took the scalp and received the reward accordingly. If 
it be true, it shows by what processes a civilized man may be 
converted into a murderous savage. 

Since the foregoing was written, the news has arrived that 
peace has been made between the United States and Mexico, in 
consideration of the cession of a large slice of the latter to the 
former, and fifteen million dollars to be paid in exchange. This 
is another ‘Cosa deMejico,’ and something new under the sun — 
a people of Spanish blood acknowledging themselves conquered. 
How the dallars, the pesos fuertes^ are to be divided, how many 
will go to the actual negociators, how many to Santa Anna, and 
how many to the public chest, is a ^ Cosa de Mejico’ of little 
importance. Nor is the whole matter yet certain. The treaty, 
although ratified by the United States, leaves yet three months 
after the ratification for the American army to remain in Mexico, 
and still longer if the season be sickly. It will be odd to us if in 
the meantime the Mexicans do not furnish sufficient reason for 
breaking off the treaty and leaving Jonatlian in possession of the 
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wliole instead of this slice, and with a repudiatfti of the dollar pay- 
ment, save a small instalment to Santa Anna of the cork leg, cum 
suis. Heaven help the Mexicans if the Americans do retire ! They 
will fall to upon each other^s throats with fresh zest, all the decent 
people will retire to the American territory, and after a year or 
two of spectacle to the world, the Americans will again marclj in 
by common consent, and the boundary of tlie Union will ulti- 
mately be the Isthmus of Panama, with a railway for all nations 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

G.A. H. 


Art. VI. — Oryanisaiion dii TravaiL Par Louis Blanc. Paris. 

rpHE work of Louis Blanc, on the Organization of Industry, 
first appeared in 1839, since which, events have made the 
an til or one of the secretaries of a French Republic; and the 
somewhat crude speculations of a writer, w^hose views for the im- 
provement of t]}e working classes had previously attracted but 
little attention, have now suddenly become of public importance. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that tlie nomination 
to office of Louis Blanc is to be considered as a pledge for the 
adoption of the whole of his opinions on the part of the new 
government ; — opinions, many of which are not shared by M. de 
Lamartine, and other members of the new provisional executive; 
and to which, as far as they are understood, the vast body of the 
middle classes (who must, after all, influence the elections)' arc 
strongly opposed. The appointment may have been expedient, 
as that of a man of known benevolent aspirations, and therefore 
satisfactory to the multitude: and perhaps it was judicious also, 
as regarded in another light; for in i:he case of all well-inten- 
tioned but impracticable schemes, the best mode of demonstrat- 
ing their inapplicability to existing circumstances, is that of 
setting the projector himself to digest the means of carrying 
tliem into execution. Louis Blanc, in tlie midst of the insu- 
perable difficulties of his task, will soon be the first to undeceive, 
— has perhaps already undeceived, those whom Louis Blanc has 
misled, including himself, by delusive hopes. But let us give 
some account of his work, 

^^IIow friglitfully impressed willi materialism,” writes the 
author, “was the motto on the flag of theLyonnese insurgents — 
^ Vivre en travaillant^ ou movrir en conibattanty — aye, and who 
acted up to it — fought and fell !” And as a remedy~rather playing 
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with the words, h®tells us all human destiny is summed up in 
them, “ life and work/^ that the latter should be no less guaranteed 
by the legislator than the former. 

Labour then is to be organized in such a way as to ensure not 
only subsistence and comfort — but even self-respect to all. 
longer let us behold a man enslaved to watch over a wheel turn- 
ing round — a child transformed by his family into a mere sup- 
plement of wages — a mother armed against the fruit of her 
womb by the mere inability to maintain it — a young girl redjiced 
by the lack of bread to sell the soft name of love.” 

Christianity, according to this author, in anathematizing the 
works of the flesh, only introduced a necessary reaction against 
the grossness of Paganism — against a long and brutal triumph of 
force over intelligence, of sensuality over mind. But then, in 
the catholic spirituality, as preached in France, he discovers a 
source of oppression as copious as that of pagan materialism — 
the one as tyrannical in his view as the other. As the latter had 
elevated debauchery and sensuality to the rank of divinities, so, 
on the other hand, had Catholicism canonized torture : each de- 
grading the body ; the one by the excesses of pleasure, the other 
by the extremes of pain. But the Christian precept of self- 
denial, argues M. Louis Blanc, is imposed by necessity on the 
lower orders, is neglected by those in easy circumstances. And 
then follow exaggerated representations of tlie luxury of tlie 
higher classes — from the midst of which happy world, tliosc 
gilt boudoirs, where its philosophy works itself, we are adjured not 
to appeal to the materialism of interests by the class which pro- 
fesses no other religion than that of pleasure.” 

Such an anomaly the author can no longer endure — he 
threatens France with fresh revolutions in addition to the results 
of the reform banquets. The book is a curious type of the ideas 
now current among a peculiar class of political economists in 
that country. It was denounced by M. de Lamartine as 

“ One which seeks to appropriate to itself the ownership and direc- 
tion of all industry and enterprise — ^to suppress the free-will of every 
one who buys, calls, owns, or uses anytliing — it seeks to create instead 
an arbitrary maximum in the lixing of the wages, in the distribution 
of the pi'oduce — to substitute the state in the place of the dispossessed 
citizen.” 

To this exposition of his views, M. Louis Blanc vehemently 
demurs. The state, he insists, shall be the supreme protector of 
property ; but he owns his object is to undermine competition, 
to withdraw industry from the laissez-faire system (of which, 
like Thos. Carlyle, he has a surpassing distrust). Where land, 
money, credit, intelligence, have all been appropriated, what else, 
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he asks, remains to the individuals who compose the mass, which 
Iiave none of these resources to devclopc, or even to exist upon ? 
Yet it is when society is thus sternly divided — ^n one side an 
immense force, on the other an equal weakness — that competition 
is let loose among its members — the competition which pits 
the rich man against the poor, the clever speculator against the 
simple workman, the client of the easy banker against the serf of 
the usurer, the athlete, equipped from head to foot, against the 
unarmed combatant, the nimble runner against the paralytic.” 

Uight, says M. Blanc, is the mirage which has dazzled 
people since 1789. This right is an unreal metaphysical sort 
of protection, which has replaced the real actual protection vhich 
was man’s due.” True, but this protection was an essential part 
and quality of a paternal and feudal system of polity which was 
overthrown by the revolution — one absolutism replacing anothef. 
No matter, we cannot enjoy the advantages of both without 
Jiccepting the inconveniences of either. Freedom, with all her 
charms, was chosen, and Frenchmen cannot now renounce the 
terms on which such an acquisition was obtained, or complain 
with consistency of the rent they have annually to pay for its 
maintenance. 

The book, though abounding in rare and impassioned eloquence, 
overflows with transparent sophistries. It indicates no practi- 
cable remedy for the evils it denounces, it points out no source 
Ijy which they can be avoided (except a modified St. Simonism, 
or Fourierism). The primal sentence on man, that by the sweat 
of his brow he should cam his food, will remain in force not- 
withstanding M. Blanc’s appeals from its injustice, and his at- 
tempts to hold up the wealthy as objects of jealousy, to those 
whose lot it is to labour with their hands. Nevertheless there is 
in his essay much that is worthy of the attention of the philo- 
sopher ; and without accepting his conclusions, we may consider 
with advantage many of his premises and contrasts. 

Like all the reasoners of his school he is full of inconsistencies. 
After holding up the rich to envy, he expatiates on their un- 
happiness in the next sentence. ^ 

“ Survey the existence of that rich man — it is full of bitterness. — 
Why, then ? Has he not health — ^youth ? Hoes he not think he has 
friends? No — he has exhausted his pleasures, and there is his 
misery — an impotence of satiety — that is the poverty of the rich ; — 
in fact, it is povei*ty minus the hope. ^ Among those whom we call 
happy liow many are there who actually fight duels merely to procure 
themselves an emotion. How many bear the fatigues and perils of 
the chase in order to esca])C from the burden of repose— How many, a 
prey to mere nerves, linger out an existence in the bosom of apparent 
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happinehs ? Some casting away life as a bitter fruit— others like a 
sucked orange ! But what an extent of social evil does this enormous 
moral disorder reveal ! What a lesson is this inequality of the means 
of eiyoyment ending in an equality of suffering! What a warning 
for pride, selfishness, and every other kind of tyranny !” 

The root of these evils, M. Louis Blanc contends, is to be traced 
to unlimited competition. The bourgeome^ the middle classes, 
have established their monarchy upon this tyrannical competition 
— and we are to see them perish by its very abuse. That iw, a 
man with :6l00,000 capital will rum by underselling him who 
has but half this amount, and will be ruined in turn himself by 
some*’ pitiless Hebrew — ^nay, the victor is forced to pursue his 
conquest to the very extremities of the globe in order to find un- 
known consumers. It will soon, we are told, be like a game of 
chance, which, like all games of chance, will end by the knavery 
of the one and the suicide of the other. 

Hence, says M. Louis Blanc — 

1. Competition means extermination of the people. 

2. It becomes, also, for the middle classes, an increasing cause 
of impoverishment and ruin. 

In order to solve this problem, he gravely asks. Is the poor 
man a member of society, or an enemy? For he can sow 
no land, gather no fruit, neither fish, nor trap fowl or beast — may 
not even beg for his living — for in France there are, as here, 
laws against mendicity and vagabondage. Therefore he urges 
the doctrine — assure the poor of work — find them employment. 

Our own old Poor Law tried this and failed : our newer one is 
hard pressed on that score — had it had fair play — been less un- 
fairly used as a party cry by those who loved the principle whicli 
they dared not profess, and hated only the rival with whose ad- 
herence to it they thought they could poison the ear of a con- 
stituency— it would still have been subject to great periodical 
difficulties. All institutions must, which undertake to supersede 
the necessity for prudence on the part of the multitude — 
and to ensure for one, and that the largest and the lowest 
class in the community, a certainty of comfort without the 
forethought that is imposed upon every other class above it. 
Whenever men multiply faster than do the demands of private 
enterprise for the work of their hands ; when to the uncertainties 
of climate and the murrain of seasons, is superadded the caprice of 
manufacturing contingencies; it is assuredly a severe trial for such, 
or indeed for any system of poor laws. 

The attempt to provide for the destitution of certain ages or 
classes, M. Blanc shows has not prevented the increase of the 
evil against which the precaution was taken. In 1784, the num- 
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her of foundlings deposited in the tours^ or boxes open for thjeir 
reception, was 40,000 — in 1820, it had increased to 102,103 — in 
1831, to 122,981 — reaching, in 1845, the number ‘6f 130,000. 
Again, in the fourteen most decidedly manufacturing departments 
of France — in those very departments ‘where tihere are the 
greatest facilities for the employment of children, unencumbered 
by factory legislation, as in this country, the proportion of infan- 
ticides is in the astonishing ratio of 41, to 121 in the 73 other 
departments. 

Then in regard to the other vice of the operatives — drunken- 
ness ! — 

“ It is because the reality of life is too hard that he escape s from it 
into the land of dreams — that gross cup which for his sake we wish to 
shi\er to pieces in ]iis liands, what makes him love it is tliat it con- 
tains the liours of oblivion. How many are there of those who in 
order to bear existence requii*e to lose hall’ their consciousness 
of it!” 

All this time the expenses are running on, — centimes additiotinels 
(direct taxes, voted by a conseil general du departement^ an elective 
body, assembling like our courts of Quarter Sessions, periodi- 
cally) are rapidly rising, as did our old poor rates. How- 
ever, M. Louis Blanc will still maintain the tours for the found- 
lings, still permit the additional centimes to increase; but only 
by way of vengeance against the rate-payers, until he has forced 
tlicm into his views of the organization of labour.^^ This, he 
allows, mere factory laws will fail of accomplishing, where in 
protecting the child you outrage the father, condemning the 
one to be poor, that the other may be idle* Then what are 
we to do ? “ The Spartans killed tlieir useless slaves — Galerius 

had all the Homan beggars drowned^^ — between these two 
varied kinds of equital)le punishment he ironically permits us 
to choose. 

Certainly, whether from premature labour, early indulgence, 
want of food, or all these combined, the French race appears in 
some danger of physical degeneration. Think of 8,980 out of 
every 10,000 men, Dallotted by the conscription in the ten most 
manufacturing districts, being rejected as unfit, from infirmity or 
size, to bear arms — while, in the agricultural districts, out of the 
same number, 4,029 were dismissed — but even this latter is a 
striking fact — that two-fifths of her best population should be so 
much below par on attaining their prime as to be unable to 
comply with the very moderate physical requirements laid down 
by the law of the conscription. 

It has been a question whether that agglomeration of capitals 
and association of partners (which the author tiews with 
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aversion as leading to the servile subjugation of the labouring 
class)^ — whether this is not counterbalanced by the opposite 
process supposed to be now going on in the splitting up of tlie 
territorial siurface into fractional portions by sale and succession.* 
But M. Blanc^ in whom we should have expected to find a 
promoter and advocate of such a partition^ appears^ on the 
contrary, to anticipate no increase of independence or wealth from 
its maintenance. 

“ It will bring back,” he says, “ unless we take care, the system of 
large estates again. When you have the petite culture you replace 
the plough by the spade, the machine by manual labour, science by 
force . . . without machines there can be no progress — without capital 
no cattle— no manure . . . the little properties must tlien be absorbed.” 
Nay, every little freeholder is obliged to labour, too, for others. “Master 
at home for two days a week, he is the neiglibour’s serf the rest. I'lie 
more he adds to bis land the poorer he is, the more firmly is his ser\ itude 
riveted upon him. Wlien he buys a bit of land he borrows to pay 
for it, and slaves to discharge the interest, just as Michelet dchcribes 
in his ‘ People.’ ” 

With a debt on their land of which the interest amounts to 
more than three-fourths of our own national debt, he exclaims 
against — 

“ A few financiers, masters of the manufacturing industry, seated by 
the side of .a few mortgagees who are tlie real owners of the land ; 
they are the true lords of the times in which the middle classes are 
hastening to ruin.” 

And since it is to England that this frightful contagion is 
owing, he does us the honour of a cursory examination by way of 
verifying what he has advanced. 

In England, then, labour and capital, those two natural anta- 
gonists (yet each unab^le to dispense with the other for a day) are 
to be reconciled — but how ? Our political economists, he says, 
contend that a constantly increasing demand, abroad rather than 
at home, will take off a never-ending supply, high profits accruing 
will admit of and ensure high wages. So far from limiting our- 
selves to our island, we built ships, sailed in quest of raw mate- 
rials, carrying the continent by boarding — so that every nation on 
the face of the globe might become our customers. Our shop- 
keepers have effected the conquest of the earth for their ignoble 
purposes — we are, on the high seas, and between nation and 
nation, what the Jew-boy, with his itinerant basket of knives and 


* See upon this question the article in another place, entitled “ Primogeni- 
ture and Peasant Proprietors.” It is denied by M. Passy that there is any 
increase of “ morcellement,” as affecting small estates. — Ed* 
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oranges, is at the crossing of a street ; only we do business on a 
larger scale ! We sell to all America the produce of all Europe, 
and to all Europe the produce of the Indies, — hawkers whose 
license M. Blanc is anxious to see revoked, since we have found 
in gold a counterpoise to the power of the sword — that sword 
which, like the Brenn of the Gauls of old, that people are so 
fond of casting into the scale in which the fate of nations is 
weighed. 

Mg Blanc is no doubt a bitter and sarcastic opponent. Where 
he has detected an injustice or conceived a prejudice, his stric- 
tures are impartially bestowed on all ; no matter whether the ob- 
ject of his attack be a countryman or a stranger, from the ex-king 
of the French down to the emancipated Jew, he is equally impla- 
cable. But we may learn truth even from an unfriendly portrait; 
and we may at least contenaplate ourselves with some profit, 
thougli in a glass wliich has not been silvereo by our self-com- 
placent vanity. He tells us that the economical result of that 
competition which is so much invoked, has in itself a radical 
defect that must in the end render it fatal to England and the 
world ; because all has been founded on the hypothesis that de- 
mand was to be created, — but by demand is meant customers 
who can afford to pay. 

Some day or other, it is certainly possible, this system may break 
down. When every markpt is glutted l)y England, with an impos- 
sibility of further disposal of her goods, the ruin of her manu- 
factures, the destruction of her credit, and the misery of her 
operfitive population may be the consequence, Mr. Mawe, in 
liis ‘ Travels in Brazil,^ long ago showed the folly and ignorance 
which led us to send cargoes of skates to a country where ice is 
unknown and exertion unpalatable, while in one week Man- 
chester dispatched to Rio more of a particular commodity than 
had been consumed there for twenty years before ! A deep and 
irremediable defect, in the opinion of Louis Blanc, pervades 
this system, giving rise to two desperate results — germs of ruin 
for us, which are equally active both in the industry and the 
idleness of other nations — their industry, because that raises a 
competition which we cannot always overcome — their idleness, 
because it robs us of consumers whom we cannot aflFord to lose. 
So that if la France bourgeoise wishes to enact the same part, 
she must grapple with England for the naval supremacy, for there, 
he considers, after all, lies the gist of competition for great 
natigns; but then he knows full well the supremacy would not 
be resigned without a struggle, and one of which even Gallic 
vanity doubts the successful issue. France and England, viewed 
in this light, are two antagonists, each insisting on exercising an 
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^ external influence^ since mere domestic occupation suffices for 
the acquisitiveness and the ambition of neither ; each requires to 
be respected abroad, England for her pride of wealth, France for 
lier vanity of opinion — the one wishing to enrol new tributaries 
to her commercial system, the other fresh converts to her ideas, 
manners, and language. The one sordidly useful — the other 
mischievously active ; but though the purposes of the rivalrj^ 
may be different, its effect interposes an obstacle, almost an anti- 
pathy, to a permanent alliance, — Rome and Carthage, the one 
ever conquering, the other trading — but the merchant at last 
succumbing to the warrior. 

The policy in these later times has been to relax all Jarandes^ 
or guilds of liades,apprenticeships,— to withdraw restrictions upon 
the employment of journeymen in handicrafts — to abolisli indeed 
the craft itself — to open trade, in short, permitting its free exer- 
cise to all. In France, this dates from 1789; with us,* it has 
l)een more gradual, having been finally put an end to in 1814 ; in 
Germany guilds are still extant, though throughout the different 
states of that country the respective governments are for the most 
part inclined to dissolve them. Betablished originally, or rather 
establishing themselves, for the mutual protection of their mem- 
bers, for the security of their persons and property, they gradu- 
ally encroached upon those of others ; their league became offensive 
as well as defensive, when they adopted, banners, arms, and placed 
themselves under the protection of patron saints. Louis XIV. 
carried the abuse to its greatest height, and prepared the way for 
a revolution in that as well as in other departments of political 
society, by which France was eventually overtaken, and this vast 
universal monopoly was broken up. Man’s infancy had been 
prolonged by his bondage, under the term apprenticeship. Ne- 
vertheless,’^ says M. Bknqui, ^Mn spite of all these vicissitudes, 
the corporations established by St. Louis with a view to order, 
discipline and probity, have produced results worthy the atten- 
tion of political economists and statesmen ; they were in har- 
mony with the political constitution of the times in which tliey 
originated,’’ 

Many writers, like Sismondi, have lamented their loss, and 
would re-establish theiti; which is impossible, since industry 
has emancipated herself ^m their rule. They had their advan- 
tages ; if the commodities they produced were dearer, they were 
often better, and always more to be depended upon than at pre- 
sent. There is at present, with the open system, unlimited pro- 


* Our apprenticeships; however, except in some few guilds and corporations, 
only date from 5th Elizabeth ; in France they date from Louis IX. 
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(luce ; but, on the other hand, there is no confidence in the quality 
of that produce on the part of the consumer ; least of all is there 
any )^etwecn the two classes that produce — the masters arid 
the men. 

So far M. Louis Blanc was right in pointing out the evUs of 
disorganization ; they have been tacitly recognized in this coun- 
try and in others by the spontaneous and significant establish- 
ment of associations among the masters, of combinations and 
trades unions among the operatives ; each feeling the hazardous 
nature of the calling in which he was embarked. In other re- 
spects there has been nothing to prevent an unlimited number 
of masters from engaging (whenever the commercial horizon 
appeared to open) a countless multitude of hands, and producing 
unheard of quantities of goods, subject to no responsibility for 
ilic disposal of the one or the maintenance of the other beyond 
the passing year, or even month. From such an enormous deve- 
lopment of business the Arkwrights and Ashtons reaped, in a 
single lifetime, fortunes the envy and admiration of those who 
followed after ; taking as it were by anticipation the profits of future 
generations, the returns due to a safer and slower progress: 
but not undeservedly, in so far as they were the discoverers of 
that combination of science and machinery which, rightly under- 
stood and applied, diminishes the severity of human toil, 

Tlie contemplation of what he considers the necessary conse- 
(|uenccs of pure unchecked competition in England, appears to 
liave begotten in M. Blanc a complete conviction of the danger 
t)f its adoption in France. In this, with all his hostility to 
England, and his contempt for the pecuniary considerations by 
which he erroneously supposes and contends that her foreign po- 
licy is swayed, he is unwilling that France should oppose her by 
corresponding proceedings or attempts ; advises no efforts of the 
kind ; dissuades his countrymen from embarking in any such 
career, or from aiming at an object which he is satisfied carries 
within it the germ of its own dissolution. France, in short, is 
welcome to arm in defence of liberty hf opinion, but not for an 
object so miserly as freedom of trade. 

We have given, with every allowance for their exaggeration, 
national as well as dogmatical, tlie prevalent outline — the sharp 
etching of a sketch by no means flattering to our English self- 
complacency, 

The remedies appear still more impracticable than the repre- 
sentation is incorrect; but admitting the violence of the language 
and the exaggeration of its colouring, it is not wholly misplaced. 
At any rate it may be profitable to us to consider the eventual 
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issue towards which our manufacturing tendencies are ulti- 
mately pointing. 

I was brought up by my respected parent,” said an elderly mer- 
chant a few months ago, in speaking of the crisis in the city at the 
time, “ to make myself master of the wants and requirements of other 
countries, in a mercantile point of view ; to study to supply those 
wants steadily and reasonably, and to count upon a just and legitimate 
profit on my business so conducted. I now hear of a younger genera- 
tion taking up £10,000 worth of goods on credit, dispatching thqm to 
the commission agent abroad with orders to sell them at any price, 
nay, at £2,000 below their cost price, providing that by the adventure 
a foojting can be secured there, and the rival trader dislodged.” 

This is the Buonaparte system of attack over again : substi- 
tute the column of merchandize for that of grenadiers — force them 
en masse upon a given point, overbear all resistance on the part of 
the native — the legitimate occupiers, and the reckless contriver 
of the enterprize remains master of the field. Only in war it is 
more toleraole, destruction being the avowed object, tlian in 
commerce, which is an art of peace. In commerce, coups-de- 
main are effective enough where there happens to be an ac(*u- 
mulated reserve of capital and resources at command that can 
be concentrated at once on a given quarter, so as to extinguisli 
a rival, always on condition, too, that the victor be Ijimself in 
turn exposed unaided and unpitied to a similar fate. 

Peace is one of the greatest blessings a nation can enjoy; 
without it small progress can be made — little addition to the 
knowledge, comforts, and acquirements of mankind ; its honour- 
able and (only because honourable) lasting preservation should 
be the object of every statesman and every lover of his country. 
Tricking or underselling is an indifferent method of promoting 
this with countries with which we are for the first time brought 
into contact ; it is the very worst course with nations where old 
wounds, exchanged in bitter conflict, require a healing salve, and 
where unredeemed pledges and expectations of other days yet 
remain to be fulfilled. What in fact is the end and object of 
that universal peace, as defined by the class of political econo- 
mists just alluded to ? It is that nothing is to interfere with 
the unmitigated exertion of the industrious masses ; that men 
of all nations, having hitherto disregarded that loftier morality 
which Jesus Christ was commissioned to teach upon earth — 
not less divine in its origin than immortal in its duration; 
enjoining to do to others as we would wish those others to do to 
us, — that lesson which popes and emperors, kings and priests, as 
well as the people they ruled, have neglected to practise ; which 
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has been so scandalously disregarded by all those to whom it was 
addressed, and who, while adopting the dogma, have trampled 
upon the precept ; after neglecting the warnings of prophets and 
injunctions of a saviour, are to lend a docile ear to the whisper- 
ings of lucre, and to abstain out of love of gold, from that which 
a reverence for the Creator and the Messiah could not enforce. 

Let us not, however, be led away by mere sounds to fancy 
that the rivalry of the peace-})rofessing Quaker is one whit less 
forniidalde because he refuses to shed blood, than that of his Pro- 
testant or Catholic competitor who has no such scruples; or that 
the hours of work are shorter in a mill where the owner or pay- 
master may wear a broad-lirimmed hat, than in factories undis- 
1 mguished by these pretensions. In cither, in both, the labour, so 
long as it is thought worth while to employ it at all, must be unre- 
mitting. Nav, in spite of factory acts, short-time endeavours, 
U‘n-liours’ bills, urged, some from philanthropic and mistaken, 
others from party and mischievous jiurposes, to this intense strug- 
gle lor existence we must eventually come, — either the world 
must inciease its population more gently — generation must 
succeed generation at a walk instead of a canter — three in a cen- 
tury, as formerly, in the biblical and classical times, instead of 
fi\ e, as wc find in parts of the British empire at the present time : 
or else the alternative, nay, that which long ago was indicated by 
I lobbes, in his ^ Leviathan,’ wherein, after stating that the im- 
potent arc to be provided for a| far forth a,s the necessities of 
nature require, by the laws of the commonwealth. But for such 
as have strong bodies they are to be forced to work,^’ — to gain 
them their sustenance in due season ; and when all the world is 
overcharged with iphabitatits, then the last remedy of all is war ; 
which provideth for every man, by victory or death.^^ Even the 
evils of war are overrated, that is, when we compare them to 
those that actually ensue from the incumbrance of an over-crowded 
manufacturing population, against which peace is no remedy. 
The worst that has ever yet happened, even in the most un- 
civilized times, to a vanquished people, has been death in the 
field and slavery for the survivors to the victor. But the slain in 
one, or indeed in many lost battles, bear an inconsiderable pro- 
portion to those carried off by the premature diseases, the un- 
timely mortality, and occasional famine, which in most countries 
mark a town population. In the manner of the exit, too, 
there may be something more gratifying to the vanity of human 
nature ; — it had far rather perish on the field, amidst the roar of 
cannon, in the sight of admiring friends, in the company and 
under the orders of the best and noblest of its kind in that land, 
and in the hope of living in the recollection of the survivors and 
Vql. XLIX.-No. I. I 
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the records of posterity ; tlian waste away by inanition in a hovel 
of a manufacturing suburb. On the other hand, the labour re- 
quired of its captives in Siberia by tlie most barbarous power of 
modem times, is not so unremitting as tlic self-imposed toil of 
the hand-loom weavers in England and Switzerland, the two 
countries of Europe which have the longest enjoyed freedom. 

We must not, however, lose sight of M. L. Blanc. He is 
against war ; he will not draw the sword and pillage the universe 
in order to end in an all-absorbing poor-law. His mode of “con- 
fiscation (for it would be tantamount) would be dilferent. Com- 
petition is to be used for the destruction of competition, in his 
Aielihod — Beelzebub against himself. The state is to borrow 
enormously — ^to found government factories ateliers sociaiLT^^) 
— a grand imitation of our workhouse manufactories here so often 
tried and as often abandoned. But with a strong, directorial, 
and not very scrupulous government, intent on putting down all 
individual capitalists and independent partnerships, bending all 
its energies upon the attainment of the object, — let us admit, for 
the sake of argument, that its realization might be ])ossible, and 
that in the course of a few years the passion for equality and the 
force of those wielding power had effectually subjugated and 
ruined private enterprise, by the substitution of state-managed 
industry — ^with an universal national guard of operatives, each 
enrolled in some military corps de metier. Tliere is no more 
difficulty, explains 4he author, im supplying men^s wants through- 
out the country by means of these state resources, than there is 
in meeting their epistolary convenience by the institution of the 
general post-office. Have we not seen, he continues, in the last 
generation, the strong will of one ma\i combining a million of 
others under his orders in arms, animating them with his spirit, 
making them keep time to his march, although it is true tlic ob- 
ject of that march was destruction ? Can we not combine for 
edification equally well ? 

These fallacies are transparent: a post-office manufactures 
nothing, it is a mere commission agent (sometimes pace Colonel 
Maberley an indifferent one) for those who produce the epistolary 
merchandise: its own success or failure as a measure of despatcli 
or revenue, is wholly independent of the theories in question. On 
the other hand, M. L. Blanc’s allusion to the despotism of Buona- 
parte as an example worthy of imitation by the other democratic 
associations contemplated, falls strangely enough from a republican 
pen. Between the various conflicting factory interests which 
would thus claim its paternal attention, government is to pre- 
serve a species of balance, forcing down the lighter scale by the 
timely pressure of its own weight. France would thus come to 
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imitate the complexities of Maliommed Ali, and be embarrassed 
by the same conflictings considerations that at times beset the 
untutored mind of that slirewd manufacturer — if he produced and 
forced into his home market ii. Egypt too mucli calico, then his 
import duties fell oiF ; if by a moderate tariff he encouraged his 
customs revenue, his home-made cottons remained on his hands 
unsold. But this is not all ; the capitalist and manufacturer are 
not to be the only victims. Eventually the state or the commune 
is to* be the sole owner of the soil. '^Nous fondons un etat dc 
choses ou Fabolition de Phereditfi devient sinon ndcessaire, du 
moins possible and again, ‘^riimMite cst unc convi^tio^ 
sociale que les progres dc la soci^te peuvent faire disparaitre.^^ 
For the present, aware of the universal condemnation with which 
such an intention would be received, he would content himself with 
the abolition of collateral successions, retaining thoLC of direct 
descent. It is of no use to pretend tb at there exists any difference 
worth mentioning between this system and those of Fourier and 
St. Simon. They insisted on their associations being governed 
permanently from without — the factory was to be commanded 
by a minister of state, instead of being managed by owners or 
partners. M. Blanc thinks this would be necessary only at first 
starting, for a year of grace, after which an elective direction 
would conduct everything. But these distinctions are mere 
trifles in the view of the main objects avowed by both ; the abo- 
lition of inheritances; the gradual absorption of private pro- 
perty ; and the substitution of an universal joint-stock estate and 
income, to be managed by and shared out to Jill according to 
their exertions, capacities and morality. Power, influence, salary, 
promotion, preferment, are by theory in this country, and have 
long been so in France, the rewards of the most trustworthy — in 
practice, however, sad exceptions prevail. But in answer to these 
objections, of which it appears he has heard, he replies. 

‘^Reform your society, abolish classes, interests, divergencies; show 
the popular assembly clearly that they have biitf)iie common object, 
and tliat all ai’e interested in tlic general welfare, and will not matters 
then wear a different appearance? With knowledge put forcibly 
before their eyes, will they not understand their own interests, and 
choose out the best agents for promoting them ?” 

Such reasoning assumes that mental intelligence, culture and 
morality are equalized; that ambition and covetousness arc 
henceforth annihilated. Yet we have seen better and wiser men 
l)y far than the average intellect and virtue of even educated 
masses are likely to produce, resort to oblique and unwise courses 
in order to obtain the distinction of leading their countrymen, 
although attended bv all llie responsibility of contingent failure 
and disgrace, 

I 1? 
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“ Dociles iiniteiulis 

Tiirpibiis ao pr.u is omncs sumns, ot Catilinnm 
Quocunque in populo videas, qiiocumiue sub axe, 

Sed nec Brutus erit, Bruti nee avunculus usquani.” 

And so in M. Blancas Utopia matters would turn out, unless we 
could fancy all passions and understandings reduced to a medio- 
crity of instinct like that of ants, bees, or beavers. There is no 
denying that progress may continue at the same rate that it has 
heretofore advanced at. Each generation in this country, without 
doubt, and throughout Europe generally, is better fed, clothed, 
housed, and cared for, has higher notions of comfort, than that 
#hich went before ; but the appetites that tempt us are not 
blunted, and the tendency to gratify them remains nearly equal. 
There never has yet been a community from which evil, and 
error, and consequent suffering, have been extirpated; and so 
long as human nature remains unchanged, notwithstanding the 
vivid demonstrations of M. L. Blanc, one may believe, without 
being a fatalist or a predestinarian, that large portions of man- 
kind will satisfy the passions of the present hour, reckless of 
future discomfort and misfortune. 

The remedies indicated are more pernicious even than the dis- 
eases they are intended to cure; but the description of the disorders 
themselves deserves attention, and whatever be M. Blancas errors, 
he is at least unconnected with either of the extreme parties 
which have been arrayed against each other in the economical 
and financial discussions of the last three sessions in this 
country: he has no sympathy with either the ultra free-trader or 
the rabid protectionist ; the former abstractedly, the latter rela- 
tively in the right — that is, in consequence of that artificial posi- 
tion of interests, the long silent growth of mistaken legislation. 

It exists however in various degrees in most parts of Europe ; 
it has survived the j)olitical revolutions, which, sweeping across 
them, overwhelmed whatever they found floating on the surface, 
but did not convulse equally those relations existing in depths 
far below their reibh. The remarks made by such an observer, 
the gloomy convictions formed in his mind by the contemplation 
of one self-imposed but inevitable destiny from one headlong 
pursuit of material wealth, should be studied by statesmen, how- 
ever much they may be cMIpised by indolent landowners, or 
bustling manufacturers. 

Not the least interesting portion of his work is the author^s 
view of the position of the literary profession, in his strictures on 
which he is courageous and disinterested. The success of the 
trashy, immoral works of the present day in France (and they 
have their representatives on this side the channel), which acquire 
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for their writers an ignoble profit by pandering to the vicious 
senses that lurk in the bosom of society, excites his animadver- 
sion on a calling which has so scandalously prostituted its talent. 
Therefore he would do nothing to protect copyright or to give it 
the character of property — nay, he even thinks the profession 
should be discouraged. Est-il bon qu’il y aifc dans la societe 
beaucoup d’hommes faisantdes livres pour s^enrichir, ou meme 
pour vivre ? J’ affirme que non.” Certainly there would be no 
harm in the disappearance of a large portion of similar produce 
from the literary market. A writer ought, he rightly contends, 
to fulfil his mission by raising hiaoself above the prejudices of his 
fellow citizens ; to risk their displeasure in order to be* useftil to 
them; so indeed should a member of parliament; but by follow- 
ing such a course th^ one would not be read nor the other elected. 
But the man of letters, if poor, must be read and applauded that 
his books may sell and himself derive an income from his labours. 
Nay, if he is rich, he is not always above these or other consider- 
ations, the flatteries of fashion, which indeed stamp the amount 
of his reward in money ; in either case, the motive is strong 
enough to tempt all but the most independent minds to write for 
the amusement rather than the improvement of the reader. The 
latter does not choose to exchange his gold for a disagreeable 
monitor, on one who makes him ashamed of his presumj^tion, 
ignorsince, or selfishness. The attempt, then, to supply the 
demand of frivolous luxurious readers with publications of con- 
temptible value, but readily perused by the average understand- 
ings for which they were strung together, led to the irruption of 
the mercantile spirit into literature. The trade became a lucra- 
tive one, and provided an easy livelihood, if not a luxurious 
position, for the numerous adventurers who betook themselves 
to it. No wonder, then, that there should have been the same 
disorders as in other branches of industry, violations of patent, 
purloinings of patterns, adoption of thoughts originated by 
superior intelligences, disguising them in unseemly clothing, as 
gipsies do their kidnapped children in order tO make them pass 
for their own — a palming off of second-hand commodities worked 
up afresh to look like new. In France, as in England, fashion- 
able tales and trifling periodicals save the* indolent crowd from 
all trouble of thought and examination, flatter their readers with 
the belief that tliey belong to, and form part of, a literary age and 
people, and ensure a profit and a notoriety for those who concoct 
them. Yet, in spite of our pretensions to intellectual progress, 
the proportioffof thinkers and inquirers is, when compared to 
the number of readers, probably as small as it was in more 
remote and modest perjpds. The learned labours of the historian 
and philosopher are aslfttle selected in general as before; science^ 
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statistics, jurisprudence, must give way to the melodrama or the 
romance, unless, indeed, they lc?d indirectly to the realizing of 
some personal advantage or pront by means of the knowledge 
they impart. The accomplished author of the ^Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians^ could scarcely induce the 
most enterprisiiig bibliopole of modern times to undertake the 
risk of publishing a work so far above the level of the attain- 
ments of the ordinary subscribers to the circulating library, so 
little appreciable by the members of genteel country book-clubs. 
Our reviews show unequivocal signs of a degenerate tendency. 
Every one resorts to some one or other of them, in order to be 
amused — to be saved the trouble of making up his mind on any 
of the greater questions that agitate the political, philosophical, 
or religious world ; it is a condition of thjBir sale that they are 
calculated, like Sir Robert PeePs arguments, for the level of the 
meanest capacity. This unfortunate mercantile tincture is more 
particularly visible of late in the two leading political quarterly 
publications. Their circulation is more extensive than formerly, 
their editors are probably more richly remunerated than they 
were thirty or forty years ago, when they were first started, but, 
in common with their kindred artiste, the celebrated Monsieur 
Soycr, they have to cater for a less refined taste than heretofore. 

M. Blanc has led us into a digression on this branch of handi- 
craft — ^for it is little else. He has a misty notion that really 
deserving authors, qui dans toutes les spheres de la pensee au- 
rment le mieux merite de la patrie,” might be rewarded by that 
country from a fund set apart for that purpose. In paternal 
governments there are occasional instances of this ; but in the 
order of things instituted in France on the 25th of February it 
would be extravagant to expect it; unless the public vitiated 
taste for the works of Dumas and Paul de Kock be inversely 
represented by the members of the new government, or the 
future representatives of the people. 

The other error on the part of the provisional committee, has 
been the absolute sentence tliey have undertaken to pronounce 
on everything that has been organised or instituted since 1803, 
Everything is now prostrate, as it was on the eve of the empire, 
Tlie growth of forty-&ur years has been felled at a single blow, 
and unhappily mankind in France has been more prone to 
learn the lessons of destruction, than the arts ^ constitution, 
^The temporary depositories of power, thus dictatorial, have 
overste])ped their legitimate functions. Their office was to 
administer, to do every thing of urgent necessity, to order 
the march of armies for the defence of the frontier, had it been 
attacked, to watch Ne (jttid detrimenti capiat republica^^ to 
convoke the representatives of the nation" to be elected on a fresh 
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basis, but not to anticipate the final resolve of that assembly. It 
belonged to that assembly to determine whether the state should 
be in future administered by a single ruler ; or if single, whether 
hereditary or elective, whether with a senate or second chamber, 
or without. But these points have already been hastily settled, 
without a day’s deliberation, by a provisional government, im- 
posed at the point of tlie bayonet, and consulting under its in- 
fluence. ♦ 

The principle of present equality, fascinating as it may 
1)6, has its inconveniences and inconsistencies. Military rank 
will always remain, with all the prestige that attends it, as long 
as France has an army ; that is the most mischievous pre-emi- 
nence ; while all those other social distinctions that might have 
neutralized it, without cither impairing freedom, or corrupting 
civilized intercourse, have been swept away. However titles and 
precedence (other than those of mere official or military rank) may 
be at times abused and misplaced, it is doubtful after all whether 
their abolition in any country will not still leave a thirst for dis- 
tinction unsatisfied, but whose existence may be an element of 
trouble for the state, if the state has been familiar with them, if 
they have been appreciated and sought after by those who lead 
the fashion and the opinions of the country. Nay, even the 
citizens of the model republic, where they have never been known, 
appear by no means insensible of their charms and influence 
when they cross the Atlantic, and become familiar with the 
historic associations of the old world. In England they are 
l)owerful motives, incentives, and rewards, even among our solid 
unimaginative Anglo-Saxon race, — ^how much more with the bril- 
liant imagination, the active fancy of the Celtic race — the most 
dramatic of all Europe ! Those actors in the great dramas that 
have been repeated on the French stage for half a century, have 
more than any other men been acutely alive to the accessories to be 
derived from personal decoration and scenic eflFect, and to whose 
natural vanity such sleqder consolation might have been harm- 
lessly left, until the more matured expression of the national 
will should have pronounced a final judgment upon it. 


* 4 :* We insert as an appendix to the above, because relating to 
the same subject, the following letter from another contributor, 
whose opinions upon practical questions have often commanded 
attention in former numbers of this ^Review,’ and whose senti- 
ments ill reference to the crisis that has arisen will be felt to be 
especially deserving consideration at the present moment ; even 
where they may differ from those of our readers.— Ed. 
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TO 


M. ALBERT, ‘OUVRIER;’ 

MEMBER OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 

FRANCE. 


Sir,— T he suddenness of events has raised you, as by a litijhining 
stroke, from the position of a hand-worker to that of a head-worker. 
Side by side are you placed with the poet-heart and philosophical in- 
tellects of France, witli the Hite of her sons, to work out tlic problem 
of a true republic — ^not to merge in private gains for the few, at the 
expense of the many. You, the representative of physical work, are 
placed in the position to show how the greatest amount oi* produce of 
all useful things — food, clothing, and others — is to be acliicved witli 
the smallest amount of drudgery for those human beings whose guidance 
you have in part undertaken. You ai’c to aid in solving the problem 
how physical want may best be extinguished in France and plenty be 
obtained, so that the animal cravings of nature may never be set in 
opposition to the high and heroic emotions, which the great political 
change just achieved has so abundantly brought forth. A sound body 
for a sound mind to dwell in should be the condition of every man, 
woman, and child in France ; and those universally sound bodies are 
attainable by human means through the exertion of human intcdlect. 
The condition of misery is not a necessity, but a result of disrc'gard- 
ing the laws of human reason; of substituting prejudice for justice. 
Injustice is the common vice of the wealthy and powerful. Prejudice 
is the common error of the poor and uncultivated. It will be a dis- 
grace to France if the prejudice of uncultivated men should remain 
amongst her working classes, after the injustice of the powerful Juis 
been swept away. ^ 

Believing that the interests of Franco and England are so knitted 
together that the more the oi^ thnves, the more the other will prosper, 
I, a resident in England, a cA^hut not a chevalier of industry, claim 
to be heard by you in advocacy of the great principles which must 
tend to link the two countries more closely together ; to make of them 
one country, whereof London will be the Northern, and Paris the 
Southern metropolis. 

""It is a commonly received notion in trade, that the more commo- 
dities one country can supply to another, and the less that counliy 
receives in return, the greater is the advantage of that country. This 
is contrary to common sense, since it must be clear that the more 
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commodities a country can receive and the less it gi\es out in return 
tlie richer — supposing the commodities useful — that country must 
become. If F ranee wefc to possess a surplus of corn and wine, and 
oil, cattle, clothing, buildings, ships, carriages and railways, more than 
the hole people could consume or use, it is obvious that no physical 
misery need exist, as there would be more tlian enough for all. But 
the fact bt‘ing otherwise, viz., that there is a deficiency in several 
things?, it follows that some must go witliout. Were an equal division ’ 
made, no one would have enough. But an unc(iual division is made, 
for th« workers and the wealtliy arc helped first, and the non -workers, 
or poor, go without. It is so in England also. 

The poor are accustomed to supply their wants by working. For 
this reason they have acquired the notion that work is synonymous 
with food. Any machine-process which diminishes the quantity of 
work, tlicy imagine will diminish the quantity of their food. But 
tliib is a manifest fallacy. No one would grow less food, supposing 
bhoes or other clothing gre^ upon trees, or were wholly produced by 
machinery; and the whole food grown would infallibly be divided 
amongst the whole members of the community, in equal, or unequal 
proportions, and tlic shoes and clothing would be supplied at clieaper 
rates. TJierefore the people at large would be better off, and they 
>voiild ha\e as much food, and mon* shoes and clothing. And the 
same thing would take place were railways, and steam-vessels, shoes, 
clotliing, and other articles, to spring up spontaneously. The amount 
of food must at all times regulate tlic number and the comfort of the 
])opulation; and if it be desirable to increase tlie numbers of the 
j)opulation, means must be taken first to increase the amount of* food, 
or misery >\ ill exist. 

There arc commodities which are produced in France with a less 
amount of labour and expense than in England; some also that 
England cannot produce at all. For example, wine and oil, and many 
\arieties of fruits. And there are certain commodities which are 
produced in England with a less amount of labour and expense than 
in France ; for instance, the varieties of metals and metallic construc- 
tions, and many aiticles of clothing. If therefore France, having suffi- 
cient scope for employment in the produce of commodities for sale 
which she can produce cheaply, chooses to employ her peo])le in pro- 
ducing commodities which she cannot produce cheaply, she wastes her 
industry and inflicts needless drudgery on her people. And such also 
would be the case with England were she to pursue the same course. 
The result must be, that the people of both countries will possess a 
smaller total amount of food and commodities, and will have to endure 
a greater amount of drudgery, than if they were mutually to agree 
that each should exercise the industry for which they possess the 
greatest aptitude, for the benefit of both countries indiscriminately. 

That the people of France and England do not generally possess 
the intellectual perception of this great truth, is manifest in various 
modes. In England, jealousies constantly occur between English and 
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Irish workmen on railways, and in Ireland English workmen are 
occasionally proscribed. In France, since the revolution, it is 
stated that upwainls of two thousand English mechanics and workmen 
have been dismissed from railway and other employment to make way 
fen* Frenchmen, and English work^girls have been driven out at short 
notice from French cotton-mills to make way for the daughters of 
, Frenchmen. 

We trust that this example may in no way be imitated in England. 
We fed sure that no Fi*ench man, woman, or child will be made to 
suffer here in retaliation for an injustice, of which the doers will led 
ashamed at no distant period. To retaliate, would be to revive 
national animosities and undo the good work of tliirty years of peace. 

This ignorant jealousy of each other on the part of different nations 
has been commonly fostered by designing rulers for the purposes of 
oppression. When a nation takes for its distinctive characteristics 
the words Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, and follows up the pro- 
clamation by driving foreign workmen fotth from their land, it con- 
veys the sense of hypocrisy. The uncultivated Englisli workmen 
thus driven forth, will spread among their fellows a feeling of antipatliy : 
and this action and re-action, if widely enough spread, might involve 
the two countries in war and inconceivable misery; were tlic two 
governments as ignorant and unjust as the French workmen have 
shown themselves. 

It may be, that French workers will be as well fitted as the English 
for the employments from which the latter have been dismissed ; but 
the results jvill scarcely be economical. Eailways and cotton-milJ';» 
were invented in England and imported into France, and work- 
people were imported with them, to teach the people of France new 
branches of industry. Now, the sound rule in all industrial or other 
operations is faith and justice. It is an injustice ever to dismiss a 
faithful servant from employment, save to replace him witli one of 
greater intellect and capacity ; and the employer who fails to recog- 
nise this law will infallibly suffer pecuniary loss in the long run. 
The injustice done to English workmen in this case, will indispose 
English capitalists to invest their money in French railways, and thus 
intercourse will be, to a certain extent, impeded. 

At this moment, the most important measures for the welfare of 
industrial France would be, the abolition of passports, the abolition ol 
the custom-house, and the introduction of a system of direct taxation 
on income, laid indiscriminately on rich and poor— landowner, employer, 
or workman — ^in one general per centage. ^here is a fallacy \ ery 
prevalent amongst workmen that, by levying a tax on property only, 
the workmen or mechanics escape taxes. But the fact is, that the 
woikmcn do really pay all the taxes, whether based on property 
or otherwise. Land, houses, or factories cannot pay taxes unless 
they produce. Tliey cannot produce unless they be occupied, and 
by workmen. Therefore it is the result of the workmen’s labour that 
pays the taxes, as it is the workmen’s labour that has built the liouscs 
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and Jactories, and reclaimed the land from the wildernesfl. In .short, 
it in labour that given value to the raw material of the world, and 
constitutes capital. The skill that directs the labour is an important 
element in the result, and so also is the economy that hoards it in the 
sliape of profits, and prevents the reckless and improvident labourer 
from expending the whole of his earnings instead of accumulating 
capital. 

Against this proposal of an abolished custom-house between Eng- 
land and France, there would be no objections made on the part of the 
English, who desire to have the corn, wine, oil, fruits, silks, and 
artistry of France as free and as cheap as po.ssible. Nor would the 
producers of these commodities object to furnish them to a wealthy 
country like England. But heavy objections would be raised by French 
manufacturers of iron and cotton, and their fabrics, in machinery, 
tools, cloth, &c. If the manufacturers be the rulers of France with- 
out control, Hhcy will probably exercise the same despotism over tlie 
otlier citizens as was long used by the manufacturing States of the 
American Union over the planters and farmers. But we think we 
see an opening for the break-down of stlch a monopoly in the develop- 
ment of a new principle of industry analogous to that long since pro- 
mulgated by Charles Fourier. You, M. Albert, must, we think, agree 
with us. 

Tlic Northern Railway has sustained considerable damage by popular 
violence during the late revolution. Since then, the Directors have 
announced their intention of working it on a new principle, giving to 
every agent and workman employed a share in the profits, after 
arranging for capital and interest. 

Many of our English shareholders have taken it into their heads to 
imagine that this i.s a process of spoliation, depriving them of their 
])r()perty, and making their servants their partners by violence. How 
iar the French Directors, who have sanctioned the plan, may be justi- 
lied in acting without the confirmation of thef^nglish Directors) is a 
c][ue.>tion ; but in the principle itself there is certainly no originality 
belonging to this time, though there may be in its application to a 
railway. There have long been in France joint-stock societies or 
companies called sociefh cn commandite,*' wherein certain parties 
iurnish the capital, and others the skill, and divide the profits. In 
England the same principle prevails, in the ca.ses where managers, 
foremen, or head clerks are paid a per centage on business, in addition 
to a salary ; and occasionally in theatrical companies, where profits 
depend wholly upon skill. Now, profit in a railway — unless it be a 
close monopoly — depends very materially on the skill with which it is 
worked ; and probably one natural reason why our raihv^ay-s have been 
less profitable than expected, is the fa(*t, that none of the managers 
or employes have any interest in them beyond their bare salaries ; and 
therefore it is indifferent to them whether they are profitable, or 
barely pay. In short, they ai’e only intere.sted in working a line well 
enough to ensure their own salaries, and give a per centage to prevent 
its beijig abandoned. Men with bare salai’ies do not “ work with a 
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will,” and there is no business in which good will to work is more 
required than in railways. Skill, judgment, readiness in emergency, 
mechanical aptitude, sound calculation, can find ample scope herein, 
if only inducement be gi\en for their exercise. With an income 
increasing “according to his capacity and works,” every man is 
interested in pi*ogress ; nor does such an arrangement necessarily in- 
terfere with the rights of capital — but the contrary. In short, all 
sound agency is paid by per centages, and not by fixed incomes. Any 
other principle is that only of trades unionists, who stand up for the 
right of the inferior workmen to be as well paid as the most skifletl. 

No better, no juster system than that proposed on the Northern 
Railway could be devised to insure industry and prevent waste or 
waifton destruction. Every individual em})loyed will be acutely 
watching, to detect all sources of loss, and all capabilities for profits. 
No jobbing of the few, for individual benefit, can long exist under 
such a system. The .shareholding workman, wishing to add an extra 
two or three hundred francs to his yearly dividend, will ask wliy Ik^ 
ought to pay £12 per ton for French rails while he can buy English 
for £8 — why he should pay a higher price for inferior French loco- 
motives than for superior English? Why he should not buy Ids 
carriage wheels and ironw'ork in England, in a better mai'ket than in 
France ? Why he should not employ English workmen in preference 
to French, if practically superior ? The agriculturist, anxious to obtain 
cheap transit, will also join the railway workman in his endeavours* to 
obtain free trade. The railway interest must be emphatically the 
promoters of free trade, and, backed by agriculture, it is impossible 
for the short-sighted manufacturing interest to hold out against them. 
Under such a system, English capital would rapidly pour into all 
French manufacturc.s soundly ba.sed. Those which are dftsound, and 
which ought not to exist, would disapj)ear. 

And now, M. Albert, I cannot too strongly call your attention to 
this question of railways, second only to the printing-press in its im- 
portance to mankind. The chief phy.sical distinction between n country 
and a wilderness is, the existence of roads, whereby men may hold 
communion not merely with their neighbours but with distant ex- 
tremes. The more perfect and more numerous the roads, tlie higher 
will be the state of civilization, and the most perfect of all knoAvn 
roads is the railway, with steam locomotion. But the railways hitherto 
made are very far from perfect. They form connections between dis- 
tant town.s, but little more. They tu’e to the general country, what a 
sea coast or a river is — a trunk line, and no more. To apply them 
efficiently, they .should intersect the whole country. As at preseiit 
arranged they arc useful to towns,- or manufacturing or mining districts, 
but not to agriculture. To bo efficient in agriculture they should ]>ass 
through every village, and into every farmyard and homestead. TJic 
great element of expense in agriculture is traction ; but it will not do 
for the farmer to maintain one kind of carriage for a liigkway and a 
second for a railway; the expense of moving from one wagon to 
another is too great, and therefore, unless the railway goes into his 
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farmyard direct, it will bo of little use to him. The wagon should 
come on rails direct into his farmyard and be borne on rails, without 
a brc'ak, direct to the market places in the towns. 

Judging ])y the heavy cost of the main trunk lines, it may be ob- 
jocted, that tlie expense of intersecting the agricultural districts with 
railways would be too enormous for practice. The answer to this is, 
that it is not proposed to make such costly lines, or to use such enor- 
mously heavy machines for traction. Single lines of rails, formed of 
deep longitudinal timbers, shod with light rails, might be laid on the 
surface of the land at the rate of £3,000 per league, and the wagons 
miglit be worked over them by horse-power. Such railways would be 
j>erfectly elllcient as means of communication when great speed was 
not required, and if great speed were required they could be worked 
by bVlit locomotives, carrying passengers. Such lines would be made 
at l(*ss cost than the ordinary farm roads. 

The advantage of sucli an arrangement of agricultural railways in 
Fi ance can scarcely be overrated. She is much underpeopled for ilie 
si/c of her ti'rritory, and is scarcely half cultivated — nor can she be 
properly <*ultivated till all parts are made accessible by roads. I'liere 
is yet more — the agriculture of France is still only mere handicraft 
\vork ; the hall-machine farming known to Scotland and Norfolk is as 
a sealed boolt to her ; and even that cultivation is poor and unprofitable 
to wliat cultivation would be in connexion with railways. 

In t lie ‘Westminster Review,’ for January, 1848, the question of the 
construction of light railways and light locomotives is set forth, but 
Iheir application to farming purposes is not touched on. In tlie con- 
nexion of railways witli larms is to be found the means of applying to 
tli(' production of food all the mechanical processes, and their steam 
[)ow<T, which have proved ^ all important in the production of clothing 
and oth(‘r articles. In the facility of conveying coal to all the agricul- 
tural districts of France, in the facility for the erection of steam engines, 
in tlie conveyance of manure from the towns to the farms, will pro- 
bably be found the means of tripling, with comparatively little effort, 
the production of food. 

Sneh railways will scarcely require to be made by edmpanies. The 
capital retiuired is so small that neighbouring landowners or farmers, 
in some cases almost individual landowners, might make them. They 
would be equivalent to streets. Gas and water pipes could be laid 
along their course, and tlie whole line might be laid out for dwellings, 
farm buildings, and manufactories. You, M. Albert, are said to be a 
Communist — a disciple of Fourier. It is to be hoped that the Repub- 
lican government of France will furnish the means to put in practice 
the great experiment of the most’ practical of the philanthropists. In 
no way can thorough justice be done to it save by constructing the 
Plialanstere* on a branch line of railway, and the best chance of 


A Phalanstere, as projiosed by Fourier, is a residence for about two 
thousand souls, together with workshops, factories, places of amusement, 
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success would be, by entrusting tlie execution of its details to Coulomb 
Gengembre, the civil engineer of France, who long since retired into 
Brittany to prepare models for its construction. No honester man or 
better citizen can be found on the soil of France. 

The principle of Fourier, that men slioiild be, titled and not mis- 
fitted to their employments, is the true principle of progress, the true 
principle of the multiplication of food and of all commodities that are 
useful to man. Sound in his industrial rules, his social arrangements 
may be held questionable till practice shall have proved them, and it 
will be a misfortune for society if this, and many other plans be not 
fairly tried. To discover an untruth is the next thing to discov(U’ing 
a truth. It is a stumbling-block removed from before the footsteps of 
soefety. 

For the second time have we beheld the spectacle of magnificent 
self-restraint on the part of the people of France. They show that 
they can self-govcrn themselves, during a short interval, and tliere 
sedms no reason why they should not self-govern themselves during a 
long period. The poor have proved themselves virtuous, and have 
driven out the selfish and corrupt ^vith scorn and ignominy, even as 
Christ drave forth the money-changers from the Temple. Grandly 
have the poets and the philosophers responded to the docas of tlm 
people ; well have they shown that the greater comprehends tlie lessei*, 
that the teachers are fitted to be the rulers. Will the middle classes — 
the bankers, the merchants, the capitalists, be the oidy failers in this 
emergency? Will they be found wanting in the faith, the bi'otlier- 
hood, the hope, the trust, that distinguishes a nation from a horde of 
savages ? Will they be found wanting in the moral courage to iqi^iold 
the representatives of industry, the money power of the community. 
There is labour, and material, and skill inl^rance, and much industry. 
There wants but the bond of faith — of credit — to draw these things 
together, and make them productive. Will the financiers hold forth 
to the world the spectacle that they can only be strong in gambling 
on the Bourse, while they weakly flee from the responsibilities of the 
industrial bat^c? If French financiers, which we cannot believes 
should, with coward fear, slu-ink away from this strife with the time, 
should ruin themselves by unmanly terror, wliile it lies witli them 
to save the nation from a fearful crisis ; will English financiers, English 
capitalists in France, English shareholders in French railways — will 
they stand aloof and behold the wreck of their own property, and the 
agony of France, for want of the bold manly courage, the heart-do, 
that can win the French nation to them for ever, and maintain their 


^ ^dens^ and agricultural land; in short, a nation on a small scale, producing all 
Us own food and clothinn, in which all work, both children, women, and grown 
persons, at occupations ror which they have a preference. Their remuneration 
IS to be each according to his capacity and hisindustry^aftcr the mainiennntu' 
of all is provided for. Fourier argues, that in 2,0()0 souls every variety ol* 
tastes will be found, so that all persons may lie fitted to their employments. 
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own woaltli and magnificent power as the saviours of Europe from strife ? 
“ I love France so well,” said the Tudor of old, ‘^that I will not part 
with a single village of it ; I will have it all mine.” The atrocious 
pliy&ical tyrant, in Avhom yet there was a grandeur of soul ! Braver 
tliaii the Tudor, come forth, ye Pmglish financiers ! and say, “ We love 
France so well, that not a single village of it shall come to jeopardy.” 
Fi*ance who has thrust forth the Judas who betrayed us in the Spanish 
policy. France, who says that now faith is dead in her kings, she 
will find it in her people. France, who will put down the Satan of 
disorder under her feet. France, who will lift her voice by our side 
in all future struggles for the right — ^who will bare her blade, if need 
be, to aid us with her might. Come forth Brother Jonathan, and join 
us, hold out your nervy right hand, pointing to uncounted bagi* of 
Eagle dollars. 

** Pile your ships with bars of silver, 

Pack with coins of Spanish gold. 

From the keel piece to the deck plank. 

In the roomage of their hold.” 

Pay hack now to France the services she rendered in your infancy 
in tin' days when England alumbwed under a tyrant’s sway. Up and 
)>(* doing, bankers and men of metal ! — Rotliscliilds, Lloyds, and 
Barings ; — and if the high heroic soul of man prompt ye not, think at 
least how much of ruin France will draw down on yourselves in her 
monetary tliroes. It is a whole world we live in, and the earthquake 
liifit shakes France will vibrate throughout England, and the distant 
union of the starry banner. 

We think that if the English government were to propose a loan to 
France, to prevent troublous times during the growth of her infant 
Ih^liublic, the people at large would respond to it. It would be a far 
l)(*tter security for peace than all the proposed war levies anterior to 
revolution. 

We do not want to see the time when England will be tried as 
l^^rance is, but if ever it should come— if a faineant aristocracy were to 
leave a Queen without help, while the people were casting a chrysalis 
skin, we trust that our Teiinysons, who have 

Looked into the future, as far human eye can see; 

Seen the vision of the world, and all the wonders that will be 

And our Carlyles who, in spelling the Past and Present, have well 
scanned the shape of the To Come ; and our Cobdens, all whose strife 
is for peace ; — ^we trust that they will never be found wanting in their 
power to uphold the great heart of humanity, to qpraiso the bond-work 
of the universal earth. 

Since the above was written, the news of the financial crisis in Paris 
have been startling to those who will not look deeply. Faith is lack- 
ing in the absence of strong heai't, and the men wlio maintained the 
bridge which unites capital and labour abandon their post. Banker 
after banker is failing, and labour is running about in wild despair. 
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resorting to measures suicidal in their results. It has been stated that 
two or three master manufacturers, attended by a band of workmen, 
called on M. Hothschild and requested the advance of 5,000 francs on 
some securities which they stated to be worth 50,000. M. Rothschild 
demurred, and the makers informed him that they would not be vv- 
sponsible for the acts of their men if the advance were refused. In this 
difficulty M. Rothschild retired to consider, and very properly called 
in a body of the National Guard to rid him of the commercial house- 
breakers who wished to frighten him out of his capital. 

Every such fact is lamentable ; but we will not, like some bright- 
ened people, hasten to the conclusion that the Paris workmen are mad, 
rather than ignorant, and bent upon the spoliation of the rich. This 
is idle — the landowners and capitalists of France are too large a body 
to permit plunder. The baves are more numerous than the bat^e nofs^ 
and the over rich are too few in number to make it worth while to 
rob them, even were morality extinct and only common calculation left 
in its place. 

We in England owe much to France for the lesson slu* will give, 
and which we can read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest at our 
leisure. France will pay such penalty as belongs to luu* ignorance, 
and we shall reap the benefit without cost, if we are wise (uiough. If 
the spectacle of Paris be not sufficient to teach us to educate all oiii* 
people, so that they may he provident and moral, the wealthy amongst 
us will well merit the mulct of property that will he the eventual 
consequence. It is getting to be a well understood axiom timt pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its riglits, and those who neglect the 
duties will have to “ come out of that.” 

Meanwhile, let all workmen remember, that till they arc wise and 
prudent enough to save capital for themselves, their most latal course 
would he the plunder of tliose who save it for them. The accumula- 
ting master is but the workman’s save-all. 

The Mont de Piete is a contrivance whereby the workman may get 
the use of a small portion of capital in money, in consideration of 
putting out of use his clothes, tools, or furniture. A Government 
Mortgage Bank would he a contrivance to get the use/ of capital in 
money to put in use capital in material, by the deposit of title-deeds. 

. Will you calculate, M. Albert, ouvriery how much capital has been 
lost to France by converting 400,000 of her able-bodied men into non- 
producing soldiers ? Of the millions laid out in useless forts we must 
not speak. This wasted money mainly contributed to produce a 
republic quiokly by financial embarrassments. Had it been laid out 
on railways, the rc?|ublic would have come more slowly, hut there 
would have been a permanent instead of a provisional government, 
with a rich exchequer. The degraded monarchy would have passed 
away without bloodshed, and without a money-fiknic causing misery 
to thousands of workmen clamorous for food. 

Will you also, M. Albeit, try to solve the problem, liow far the 
soldier-making process that renders every youth at eighteen years of 
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age liable to militarj impressment until the age of twentj-fiye — ^how 
far it is demoralising to consecutive industrj, giving the English 
workman the preference in the labour market, and thus inciting the 
French workmen to dishonest violence^ tending to perpetuate national 
antipathies, and making the profession of FraternUe a mockery ? I 
trust that the men destined to work out the experiment of the first 
phalanstere, will not be selected from the exclusive workmen who 
violate the principles of nature, but from just men, desirous to reward 
each one according to his capacity and his works.” 

• Your earnest well-wisher, 

HELIX. 


Note. — The ‘ Times’ has stated that M. Albert is not a workingman, but^he 
projirietor of a large machine factory. This may or may not be. If he have 
falsely described himself^ his influence upon the operative community will soon 
h(^ taken by another, better deserving their confidence, as really one of them- 
selves. M. Albert signs himself “Oiivfler,” and we have therefore assumed 
that he belongs to the class which he has been chosen to represent; but the 
remarks w e have addressed to him w^e would submit equally to the attentiou 
of his successor. 


Art. VII. — 1. Road Reform. A Plan for abolishing Turnpike 
Tolls and Statute-Labour Assessments^ and for providing the 
Funds necessary for maintaining the Public Roads, by an 
Annual Rate to be levied on Horses. By William Pagan, 
Writer. Edinburgh : Blackwood# 

2. The Road and the Railway. London : C. Knight. 

A n interesting chapter in the history of progress, might be 
usefully devoted to the origin and improvement of the means 
of intercommunication. Roads have ever been prominent land- 
marks of national progress. The great pioneers of European 
.civilization left behind them large and lasting monuments of 
their skill and enterprise in road-making. Twenty-nine military 
roads, stretching from the walls of the eternal city, some of them 
to the extreme parts of the empire, exceeded the enormous 
length of 50,000 English miles. Our Roman conquerors be- 
queathed us few architectural remains; hut their magnificent 
highways — their Fosse, their Watling-street, their Erming-street, 
and their Ikenield — still remain as evidences of their British 
sovereignty, and of the splendid industrial lessons they taught 
the rude aboriginal islanders. The Romans everywhere carried 
out the soundest principles of road construction, in the arrowy 
directness of their main lines, an example altogether neglected 
by the road-mricers of the subsequent sixteen hundred centuries, 
VoL. XLIX.— No. I. K 
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till Telford caught the spirit and revived the practice of the 
conquerors of the world. Railroad makers too, in the first step 
of their space-annihilating career, overlooked thedesson which 
the brief experience we have had of railwayism has shown to be 
the true first principle of communication. 

From the Roman era down to the sixteenth century, road-ex- 
tension in Englanc^ made very small progress, as may be seen by 
a comparison of the Itinerary of Antoninus with the description 
of the thoroughfares given by Harrison. The great lines of inter- 
communication were few, imperfect, and only adapted to the 
tedious equestrian mode of travelling which satisfied the wants of 
oifl* ancestors during the next two hundred years. The cross roads 
were fewer in number and more defective in their construction, 
if, indeed, we may be allowed to apply the term to such rough 
pathways. But they were both sufficient for the commercial 
wants, and figurative of the industrial advance of the* country at 
that period. By the ancient laws of England, every man was 
bound of common right to contribute towards keeping in good 
repair the high roads passing through his parish. The statute 
2 & 3 Philip and Mary, c. 8, intituled An Agt for amending of 
Highways, being now both very noisome and tedious|to travel in, 
and dangerous to all passengers and carriages, provided for the 
repairs of the roads by annual labour. Much inconvenience 
having been experienced from the want of a proper officer to 
attend to the important duty of road inspection, tliis statute 
ordained that surveyors of hirfiways should be chosen in every 
parish by the constable and churchwardens. Harrison, to whose 
account of the roads we have referred, states that this ma- 
chinery was altogether inefficient; indeed, from his statement, 
it would appear that the jobbing and mismanagement which dis- 
grace our roads ystem at the present day, had even then attained 
a rapid growth of rankness; for he says the statute was con- 
stantly evaded by the covetousness of the rich and tlie laziness of 
the poor. He adds, that the parish surveyors took care to have 
good roads to their own fields, but neglected those that led from 
market to market ; and encroachments were daily made upon the 
highways by covetous landowners. One can readily conceive 
that under such a system the roads did not improve. This 
clumsy and oppressive mode of road maintenance could only con- 
tinue in a very primitive state of society. The progress of the 
commercial spirit during the succeeding hundred years, rendered 
a new machinery absolutely necessary; for we have statutory 
evidence that the Great North Road, the principal thoroughfare 
of the kingdom, had become almost impassable. 

The turnpike system was the next step in the progress of road 
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management ; it was instituted by the 15th of Charles II., in 
lfj63. This certainly, taking into account the circumstances of 
the times, was a manifest improvement on the old Helot process 
of annual labour; but, like all innovations, it was not well 
received at first, probably from the high rate of toll exacted. 
The pikeman,” from the days of the second Charles to those of 
the renowned Mr. Weller, has at no time been a popular charac- 
ter, and, in the early days of his career, his isolation from the 
world was occasionally disturbed by a rude outbreak of the 
Rel)ecca spirit, which a few years ago animated the toll-oppressed 
Cymri. A century passed before any real improvement took 
place in the material condition of our roads. It was not*till 
after the Peace of Paris in 1793,^^ remarks Mr. McCulloch, "^that 
turnpike roads l)egan to be extended to all parts of the kingdom, 
and that the means of internal . communication began, in conse- 
quence, to be signally improved.^’ It is a curious ft^t, that 
much of the opposition offered to turnpike extension to the 
more distant parts of the country, arose from the agricultural 
interest ; not professedly on account of the tax on communica- 
tion, but for fear of increased competition in the existing 
marts for their produce; and the farmers poured in doleful 
petitions on the legislature against the bills. Can we blame 
them harshly, when we know that this was the spirit which 
opposed the earnest labours of the railway pioneer— poor, 
neglected, and forgotten Thomas Gray, within our own day? 
The turnpike system, nevertheless, progressed, creating new 
markets and new demands for produce, until the rapid develop- 
ment of commerce far outgrew tlie capabilities of the road, im- 
proved, although it had been, by the almost Roman genius of 
Telford and M^Adam. In the course of twenty-five years, from 
1814, not less than 2,000 miles of turnpike road, and 10,000 
miles^of other highways, were added to the net-work of commu- 
nication. The canals, fof a time, accommodated the demands of 
trade, and supplanted the road in the heavier kinds of traffic ; but 
these in turn were left far behind the requirements of the 
industrial speed, which received its impetus at the close of the 
war. The railway is now alone meet for the den^fipds of the giant 
commerce of our age. But if the railroad has monopolised what 
may be termed the national trsjtffic of the countty, it must not be 
forgotten that for local communication it is essential that our 
highways should bo maintained in the most perfect efficiency. 
It is obvious that, as railways are extendea throughout the 
country, so must the profits which have hitherto accrued from 
the thorough traffic on the turnpike roads fall off. These are 
not days when we can return to the general system of road 
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revenue of ancient times ; the {^cultural community has bur- 
thens enough when it maintains its parish roads^ without an 
extension of the labour system^ or its equivalent^ Hb the long 
extent of the turnpike roads of England. A glance at the 
cbmponents of our road system is suf&cient to show the weighty 
interests involved. In 1839 the turnpike roads of England and 
Wales amounted to 21,962 miles, and in Scotland to 3,666 miles : 
while in England and Wales the other highways amounted to 
104,77^ miles. From eight thousand to nine thousand boards or 
trusts share the responsibility of management, or we should ratlier 
say of “ mismanagement.^’ The cost of maintenance is prodi- 
giems ; it being roughly estimated that the turnpike roads cost us 
£1,000,000, and the other highways at least £1,200,000 a-year. 

At the present moment, when the mind of the country is con- 
centrated in an earnest desire to substitute direct taxation for 
an unji|st and unequal mode of raising the national revenue, and 
to Qjgrtml our enormous expenditure, it behoves reformers not to 
overlook the necessity which exists for a thorough inquiry into 
both these essentials of so important a question of industrial pro- 
gress, as the satisfactory management of our highways. Mr. 
William Pagan, of Cupar Fife, a gentleman of great experience, 
and who has long devoted his attention to this subject, in his 
work on Road Reform has thoroughly exposed the abuses of the 
present system of road management in Great Britain ; and basing 
his proposition on a large body of carefully selected and well 
digested statistics, has proposed a promising scheme of remedy. 
Before we give any outline of his plan of reform, it will be well 
to look at some of the facts he has adduced to illustrate the cum- 
brous machinery, and the extravagance and mismanagement of 
the whole existing system. Mr. Pagan founds his argument on 
the statistics of the two important Scottish counties of Fife and 
Kinross. With here and there occasionally, perhaps, some 
difference in detail, these facts may be^taken as a fair specimen 
of the road system of Great Britain. The leading features of 
Mr. Pagan’s pl4n are, first, as regards management, the consoli- 
dation of the road trusts ; and secondly, in the levy of revenue, 
the total abolitim of turnpike tolls and statute-labour assessments ; 
and as a substimte, the imposition of an annual rate on horses. 
A very few spedmeifs from the large store of facts he has ga- 
thered, will show the necessity for a movement in both directions. 

Besides the ancient highways, which appear to be usually left 
to take care of themselves, there are two classes of public roads 
in these counties, the offspring of modern Acts of Parliament, — 
the one distinraished as statute-labour, and the other as turn- 
pike. The subsisting acts for the two counties are ten in num- 
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her ; and under their powers, the roads and bridges are managed 
in twentygpight diflferent trusts. The statute-labour roads are 
maintainea by annual assessments upon the whole heritors or 
landowners and tenantry, in the two counties, and upon house- 
Jiolders in certain districts. This assessment has been allowed 
to fall nearly altogether upon the agricultural interest, in the 
sliape of a rate, varying from 15^, to 36^. per ploughgate,^^ or 
fifty Scottish acres of land. At the maximum rate, this is equal 
to about ISs. per horse, a severe burden, considering that it 
gives no exemption from tolls on the turnpike roads. The mode 
of levy by collection, in the first instance, on the landownprs, 
creates much annoyance. The turnpike-roads are supported from 
a variety of different sources, — ^from the rents of the toll-bars, 
from tolls on certain public coaches, reserved by the trustees, by 
sums paid under special agreement with the trustees, as a com- 
position for their tolls, and by allocations frequently to a large 
amount, drawn from time to time from the statute-labour fiSbids 
of the adjoining parishes. The financial results we gather from 
the data of the years 1841, 1842, and 1843. In each of these 
years, the average amount levied under the acts, in name of 
statute money, bridge money, and toll duties, was £33,547 7^-^ 
which was thus disposed of : — ^in the ordinary repair of roads and 
bridges, £16,110 Ijs. in payment of interest of debt, 

£3,1)39 Is.; in reduction of debt, £6,435 ISs. llrf. ; and the 
balance of £7,061 9^. 6d. in the expenses of management. The 
enormous disproportion between the cost of management, and 
the actual maintenance of the ways, being nearly 44 per cent, 
of the whole expenditure on the roads themselves, cannot fail to 
strike the most careless reader. The various roads of these 
twenty-eight trusts, extend to about 877 miles. At the end of 
1843, the total amount of debt was £97,224 Os. Sd. Several of 
the trusts were then free from debt, while others were heavily 
pressed. This amount does not affect the trusts in cumulo ; the 
debts as well as the funds being, under the existing system, kept 
separate. The debts are due to different sets of creditors, who 
rely upon the funds of the separate trusts, and personal security, 
when they have such, for the payment of irtterest, and ulti- 
mately, of the principal sums. We state these facts, because 
this matter of debt becomes an important element of con- 
sideration in the question of reform. As regards debt, ^ese 
trusts appear to be much more favourably situated than the 
roads generally throughout the country ; for if we divide the 
aggregate debt by the mileage, it will be seen that it is less than 
£110 per mile. 

To simplify and render the management more efficient and 
economical, Mr. Pagan proposes to reduce and consolidate the 
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number of trusts. Of late years, under the more economical 
spirit which is gradually pervading public corporati(ms and ma- 
nagements, this principle has occasionally been acted on very 
beneficially, as Mr. Pagan shows in the case of one district in 
Fifeshire, where fifteen separate trusts are now more efficiently 
conducted mider one management. In so vast a body as road 
managers are, many years must elapse before public virtue, or 
the economical spint, can work out so desirable a change. The 
legislature, it is clear, then, must apply the hastening process. It 
has already, by the Act 7 & 8 Victoriae, c. 91, publicly recognised 
thg principle in the case of the turnpike trusts of South Wales, 
when the serious disturbances whicli agitated the principality 
rendered reform imperative. Deeply burthencd as so many of 
the road trusts of Great Britain are with debt, the first considera- 
tion in any movement for reform is to take care that nothing 
shall injure the interests of the creditors. Mr. Pagan is of 
opjRion, and we think justly, that consolidation would be greatly 
to their advantage ; because, not to speak of the l)cnefit which 
would accrue to them from the reduction of a large managerial 
expenditure, the debt would be much easier managed as a whole, 
than when divided, as at present, into numerous fragments, each 
having a body of separate creditors requiring to be treated in 
different ways. It is probable, too, that loans would be obtained 
on more advantageous terms ; for as under a strong government 
the debt is safer than under a weak one, so is the rate of in- 
teres t lessened. He proposes, therefore, to reduce the number of 
trusts from twenty-eight to five — giving four for the county of 
Fife, and one for Kinross. The roads are not now to make; and 
as sound management is so much better understood than in for- 
mer years, no valid objection can be raised to a proportionate 
amount of trust-consolidation throughout the country, on the 
ground of an enlarged sphere of duty. Under a unity of control 
the details would be far more efficiently attended to. The pre- 
sumption is, that it would diminish very greatly the labour as 
well of the trustees as of their servants, for, as Mr. Pagan remarks, 

“ Instead of a multiplicity of accounts, each made up at its own 
time and in its own way, wo should have the whole financial i)rocecd- 
ings of a county simply and perspicuously stated in one single account. 
All the pecuniary transferences from one trust to another would be 
sav^, as well as the separate manageinont of a debt for each trust, and 
all uifficultios and disputes about what trust hud a right lo the funds 
would ho sa^ od. Tho offioors would lIa^ o the pleasure of serving one 
instead ofteveral sets of masters ; and wlieji (|uartei* day eonies, oiu^ 
reeeipt would suffice to one jiaymaster, instead of having, as .some- 
times happens, to seek salary from several .separate trusts^.'* 

The expense of road legislation is another important con- 
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sideration in favour of consolidation. The cost of obtaining 
nine local acts, presently in operation in the two counties, was 
^3,532 10^. ^\d. As these are for the most part of limited 
duration, this is a constant item of very heavy expenditure. Mr. 
Pagan estimates the yearly burthen on the two counties at not 
less than from £200 to £300. The diminution in the amount 
of legislation, consequent on a general system of coni^olidation, 
ought to prove a cogent argument in its favour with members of 
both* houses of Parliament. 

The novelty, and, as a popular measure, what we believe will 
be considered the great merit, of Mr. Pagan^s sclieme, lies in the 
proposal to abolisli tlie obnoxious statute-labour and turnptkc- 
toll system altogether. To the inhabitants of the rural districts 
of the country, and to those whose pursuits of business or plea- 
sure render them liable to the exactions of the ^pikeman, the 
blessings of evemplion are so apparent that we need not dwell 
on this part of the question. Let us see how Mr. Pagan proposes 
to raise his revenue, and on what Ijasis he founds the calculation 
of its sufficiency. Ilis proposition simply is, that turnpike tolls, 
and everything connected with them, and also the statute-labour 
assessment, wherever existing as an adjunct to the toll-bar 
system, should be at once and for ever done away, and the road and 
bridge funds provided by an annual rate on horses. The suffi- 
ciency of the jirinciple hqs been already tested. In the counties 
of Argyll and Inverness the roads are maintained by assessments 
upon land and upon carriages, with the addition of a small rate 
on horses. In the Isle of Man, the revenue is raised by a tax 
upon wheels — that is, on carts and carriages. Mr. Pagan, how- 
ever, objects to a general adoption of this mode of assessment; 
for though it is fit and proper that land, horses, and carriages 
should all pay, still the having so many separate subjects of 
assessment must cause a complication in the charging and collec- 
tion as well as in tlie accounts. A rate upon horses appears to be 
the most convenient as well as the most equitable adjustment, for it 
will effectually reach the landlord, the farmer, the man of business, 
in fact all whose use of the roads injures them. From rough re- 
turns procured from the constabulary of the various districts, and 
from other sources of information, Mr. Pagan estimates the num- 
ber of horses at work in the two counties at 11,465. He says 
he has reason for believing that this falls below the real amount : 
that it at least ought to be 12,000. He would impose a rate 
equal to one-fourth of the horse rate, upon all otlier beasts 
employed in drawing and cair^ing, such as ponies and doi^ke^s. 
These he computes at 200. Beside tlie produce of the rate on 
tlie horses and on these lesser animals, there remains for dis- 
posal the annual rent of the existing toll-houses, gardens, and 
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stcfel-yards. f'rom the estimate of the road surveyors, he fixes 
the aggregate value at £4,77^. We subjoin a bird’s-eye view of 
the results at which he arrives, calculating the assessments at 
£l ^s, 6d. per horse : — 

“To meet the £16,222 16^. 3d. annually required in the two coun- 
ties for maintenance of roads and bridges, annuity for redemption of 
debt in thirty years, and expense of management, a rate of 27s. 6d. 
per horse — supposing a uniform rate to be the advisable one — would 
suffice. Thus : — 

12,038 horses at 27s. 6d. ,, . . . , .4^15, 950 7 0 

200 ponies and donkeys, at a quarter rate . . 68 15 0 

«60 toll-houses, gardens, and steelyards, let at £5 each 300 0 0 
18 do. for the constabulaiy, at 5s. each .. 4 10 0 

^ £\(\,323 12 0 

Sum icqtiired .. 16,222 16 3 

Surplus . . . . .£^100 15 9 

Of thib rate there would be — 

For maintenance of roads, about . . £0 19 6 per horse. 

For redemption of debt . . . , 0 5 fi „ 

For management . . . . 0 2 6 „ 

In all 4jl 7 6 per horbc. 

Li this Avay the management would cost only a twelfth part, or 8 J 
per cent., instead of 44 per cent, ah at present.” 

To show how Mr. Pagan deduces the saving, we subjoin his 
comparative statement of the present and proposed expenses : — 

Exjienses of Collection and 
Application. 

Under fhc pre- Under the new 
sent Hvt'teni. plan. 

Collectors of statute-labour and bridge money . . £20S 2 4 £0 0 0 

Repair of toll-houses, gates, steelyaids, tables of 

tolls, lighting lamps, &c. .. .. 376 1/ 10 0 0 0 

Advertising and rouping toll-bars .. .. 159 7 5 0 0 0 

One hundred tacksmen and their collectors .. 3,7.96 11 5 0 0 0 

Annual value of toll-houses, gardens, and steel- 
yards . . . . . . 400 0 0 0 0 0 

Clerks and treasurers . . , . . . 840 13 7 226 0 0 

Road surveyors .. .. .. 1,268 14 7 846 0 0 

Miscellaneous expenses .. .. 412 2 4 125 0 0 

Purveyor of assessed taxes taking up list of horses 0 0 0 100 0 0 

Collector of assessed taxes for oollecting the rate 0 0 0 226 0 0 

£7.461 9 6 

Less pro])ortion applicable to roads belonging to 
other counties .. t. 184 15 2 

£7.276 14 4 .£1,520 0 0 
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This is altogether exclusive of the charges attendant on the 
operation of the present system, which there are no correct means 
of estimating ; such as the expense of the renewals of the Road 
Acts, law charges in prosecutions betwixt toll-men and the 
])ublic, and waste in having too many trusts and too many ad- 
ministrators of the road funds. An important recommendation of 
the jdan is, that a rate upon liorscs may be levied with something 
approaching to exactness, and that the produce of the rate will 
be employed within the county or the district. Did railways not 
exist, we might conceive the possibility of public objection on the 
ground that foreign traffic would be exempted ; but as the rail- 
ways have destroyed the thorough traffic of the country, the roads 
are now almost solely used for local purposes ; there exists, there- 
fore, an urgent necessity for the adoption of some efficient plan 
for keeping them in proper repair. 

We have given a very faint outline of MA Pagan^s scheme, 
but wc have said enough to show the importance of the principles 
on which it is based. His plan has been disteussed by the most 
competent road authorities in Scotland, and has met with very 
general approval from corporations and trusts. His work is a 
complete gathering of all the statistics and the considerations of 
the sulyect, and well deserves attention. We trust it will prove 
the instrument of a thorough reform of our whole road system. 
Were it only to free traffic from the obstructive system of toll 
levies, without a thought of econoini&l considerations, it demands 
the serious attention of the public. A vigorous anti-toll-bar 
agitation has commenced in some of our metropolitan parishes, 
and there is no doubt that it will ere long be general throughout 
the country; for these are not times wdieii England can tolerate 
the cumbrous machinery and the abuses and extravagance of our 
road system. 

W. J. 


Art. VIII. — 1. History of tM Girondists. By Alphonse de 
Lamartine. In Three Vols. H. G. Bohn. 

2 , Le Nationalyfor February and Marvh^ 1848 . 

3 , Tables exhibiting the various Jluctuatiom in the 2hree per 
Gent. Consols, from 1789 to 1847. By J. Van Sommer. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

^rlME has placed upon its records another of those tales of 
Jl romance in which truth is stranger than fiction. Ji. crowd 
of events, bewildering the public mind from their previous incre- 
dibility, have passed like a dream ; but, not like a dream, to be 
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forgotten. The story of February, 1848, will not fade from 
human memory as a nine days’ wonder. The term ^^revo- 
lution” is too feeble to express the magnitude of the change that 
has taken place ; — a change which the sublime imagery of Scrip- 
ture can alone adequately depict. We seem to have stood as 
witnesses to the opening of the seventh seal ; as listeners to the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet; and the words that rise to 
our lips are those of the Apocalypse — I saw a mighty angel 
take a stone, like a great millstone, and oast it into the sea, say- 
ing ^ thus with violence shall Babylon be cast down, and shall 
be found no more at all.’ ” 

^‘•The voice of the people,” it was long since said, is the 
voice of God and if it be ever true that Heaven sometimes 
appears visibly to man in the judgment of retribution and con- 
demnation, it has-been now. And what is the proclamation ? — 
^^Old things are ^passing away and behold I make all things 
new I” Old systems of civil polity ; the old state craft of cabi- 
nets and diplomatiilts ; the old trust of a people in princes, and 
of princes in standing armies ; the old intolerance of political and 
religious opinion ; the old oppressions of privilege and corrup- 
tion ;-^these are passing away, and a new era is commencing 
with the inspiration of new hopes, founded upon the acquisition 
of new rights, at last beginning to be cherished, although as yet 
perhaps imperfectly understood. 

We are not assuming the ^advent of a millenium. * We know, 
on the contrary, that the immediate result of every great political 
convulsion, like that which has just occurred, is calamitous; involv- 
ing a suspension of industry, and ruin to multitudes. Nor are we 
believers in the sufficiency of republican forms of government to 
exempt mankind from the consequences of human errors and pas- 
sions. In the question of whether the late cabinet of the 
Tuileries, or that which has been suddenly formed at the Hotel do 
Ville, be the better qualified, royalty apart, to direct the affairs of 
a nation, we take but little interest. All men have their weaknesses, 
and the judgment of none is infallible ; but it is not men that 
will now govern ; it is principlee. The actors that henceforth 
will appear upon the stage will be but the springs of a 
mightier movement ; and that movement will be an onward one ; 
misdirected sometimes, and erratic in its course, but still an on- 
ward movement, one which nothing can stay or resist ; for in the 
earthquake which has swept away a dynasty, have disappeared some 
of the mightiest but last remaining barriers to human progress. 

We shall endeavour to state the grounds of our ojiiiiion ; and 
this will be best done in the course of the o1)scrvations that will 
naturally arise out of a connected narrative of the facts. These 
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we will note down in the order in which they have transpired^ 
both with a view to present explanation, and the convenience of 
future reference, in a form, which, a few years hence, may be 
somewhat more available (to our readers at least) than existing 
fugitive newspaper documents, or the elaborate histories of the 
time, in ten or twenty volumes, that will one day issue from the 
press. 

T^e character of the ex-king of the French may be described 
almost in a word ; it has not been that of a man with either a 
bad heart, or a weak head. It has been that common-jdace cha- 
racter, which applies to a multitude of mortals in private -life, 
with whom self, family, friends and connexions, are the great 
centre upon which the world turns. It is a misfortune for man- 
kind, when one of this class fills a throne ; a still greater misfor- 
tune when he who fills it possesses great talents, perverted by 
the same bias ; and of the real, natural, and acquired abilities of 
Louis-Philippe, no one has entertained a doubt. 

The accident of a moment, in the revolution of 1830, made him 
a monarch ; but he was to be a citizen-king, surrounded with 
republican institutions ! — an anomalous position which there was 
then no time to consider. The republicans were weak^ and some 
rallying point was necessary to prevent anarchy. He presented 
himself, and was accepted. 

The policy that it was likely he would pursue soon became ap- 
parent. It was to turn back the tide of democracy, and pre- 
vent any further encroachments upon the traditionary preroga- 
tives of the crown. If he thought at all of the welfare of France, 
it was but the old story, everything /or the people, but nothing 
by the people I and my family” were the theme of every royd 
speech — L^etat e’est moi.” 

His first stej) was to disembarrass himself of the instru- 
ments of his elevation. He behaved with coldness to Benjamin 
Constant, quarrelled with Lafayette, and dismissed from office 
Lafitte, and Dupont de PEure. The liberal became in- 
dignant ; Casimir Perier was called to office to put them down ; 
Armand Carrel attacked the measures of the court in the ^ Na- 
tional,^ and commenced in the same journal a discussion on 
the comparative merits of a monarchical and a republican form 
of government. The press was attacked ; insurrectionary move- 
ments followed ; and violence, on the one hand, in the suppression 
of emeutea, and corruption on the other, as a means of support, 
became the order of the day. Turning to one of the back num- 
bers of this Review, published in October 1837, we find the 
following description of the steps taken by Louis-Philippe to 
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seduce and corrupt the popular leaders opposed to him. It 
reads with new interest now that the play has been played out, 
and that we know the catastrophe of the plot, in the case of all 
the parties concerned. 

‘‘ One of the most deplorable effects of the new governiiiont of 
France is the profligate immorality wliich it is industriously spreading 
among the ablest and most accomplished of the youth. All the arts 
of corruption which Napoleon exercised towards the dregs of the 
revolution, are put in practice by the present ruler upon the elite of 
France : and few are they that resist. Some rushed headlong from 
the first, and met the briber half way ; others held out for a time, but 
theh; virtue failed them as things grew more desperate, and as tliey 
grew more hungry. Every man of literary reputation who will sell 
himself to the government is gorged with placCvS and loaded with deco- 
rations. Every rising young man of the least promiie is lured and 
courted to the same dishonourable distinction. Thobc who resist llic 
seduction must be proof against every temptation which is .strongest 
on a French mind : for the vanity, which is the bad side of tlic na- 
tional sociability and love of sympathy, makes the French, of all 
others, the people who are the most eager for distinction ; and as tlicrc 
is no national resj>ect for birth, and but little for wealth, almost the 
only adventitious distinctions are those which the gov(Tnment can 
confer. Accordingly, tlie pursuits of intellect, but lately so ardently 
engaged in, are almost abandoned ; no enthusiastic crowds now throng 
the lecture-room ; M. Guizot lias left his professor^ eliair and his his- 
torical speculations, and would fain be the Sir Robert Fed of F j*anc(* ; 
M. Thiers is trying to be the Canning ; M. Cousin and M. Villeniaiu 
have ceased to lecture, ha\e ceased e\en to publish; M. dc Barante is 
an ambassador; Jaiinequy Dudiatel, instead of expounding Ricardo, 
and making his profound speculations known whcri‘ tli(*y are more 
needed than in any other country in Europe, wa.s a Minister of Com- 
merce, who dared not act upon his own principle.^, and is vv^aitiiig to 
be so again ; the press which so lately teemed with books of history 
and philosophy, now scarcely produce one, and the young men v\ ho 
could have written tliem are either placemen or gaping place-hunters, 
disgusting the well-disposed of all parties by their avidity, and their 
open defiance of even the pretence of principle.”* 

It was this cancer, which had eaten into tlie system of 
Louis-Philippe’s administration till it had left nothing vital, that 
destroyed it. When it had proceeded to such an extent that a 
minister (M. Teste) was formally accused before a criminal court, 
and ultimately found guilty of receiving direct bribes, the govern- 
ment lost its last hold upon public opinion. It remained only 
to be proved what stren^h could be derived from bought ma- 


* From the review of the ‘ Life of Armand Carrel/ by (A). — ‘ London 
and Westminster Review ' for October, 1837. 
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jorities in the Cliamliers, fortifications, and an immense standing 
army. These were soon to be put to the test; but at the 
moment when the trial was about to be made, no one predicted 
or could have foreseen that the end was nigh. 

We were in Paris in January, soon after the opening of the 
Chambers, when it was known that M. Guizot could command 
a clear majority of 100 votes ; and when his position, however it 
might be assailed, was, as we were assured by some of the chiefs 
of tlie liberal party, quite impregnable. So it appeared to M. 
Guizot himself, to the King, and all the private friends of the 
minister ; and that confidence was their ruin. 

The session b^an stormily, and with ominous presages of a 
losing cause. The first question that gave rise to a serious dis- 
cussion, was another public scandal. It had been long known 
that appointnifcnts under the government were often to be pro- 
cured by money as well as patronage ; and, in the affair of M. 
Petit, clear evidence of a negotiation of the pecuniary terms upon 
wliich one place was to be surrendered and another obtained, was 
])rought home to the private secretary of M. Guizot. The case 
was not perhaps materially worse than our own almost equally 
mdefeiisible custom of selling and exchanging commissions in 
the army; and the defence of M. Guizot was, that the practice 
had been tolerated by his predecessors, although not counte- 
nanced by law. He thought it sufficient to give notice of an act 
to prohibit such transactions for the future, and render them 
penal. This was admitting judgment against himself for sanc- 
tioning an act which he knew to be in itself wrong ; and was 
dc'^cending from th6 advantage ground which he hacl hitherto 
maintained, of a moral reputation, personally irreproachable. 

The second marked incident of the session was a speech (Jan. 
14th) of M. le Comte de ^^ontalembert upon the Swiss question, 
in which the most violent denunciations were thundered against 
radicals, reformers, and republicans^ whether of Switzerland or 
France. The speech was warmly applauded by the Conservative 
party ; and the Duke de Nemours and M. Guizot personally ten- 
dered their congratulations to the orator upon his success. In 
the midst of them, but as a warning thrown away, came the news 
of a revolution in Sicily, commencing, Jan. 12th, with an insur- 
rectionary movement at Palermo. The discussion upon the 
paragraph of the address upon the Swiss policy of government, 
was closed by a division, Feb. 3, when the numbers were, — 


For the paragraph 206 

Against it 126 

f 

Majority for Ministers ......... 80 
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The third important discussion, and in feet the final one, for 
with it the Chamber of Deputies ended its existence, arose out 
of a paragraph of the address in which the promoters of tlie 
numerous reform banquets that had been held during the preced- 
ing year were stigmatized as mischievous agitators, blind to the 
true interests of their country, and influenced by hostile passions. 
This was a gross insult to the members of the opposition, nearly 
the whole of whom had been present at some one or more of 
these banquets, and, followed up as it was by the declaration of 
the Minister of the Interior (M. Duchatel), and the Minister of 
Justice (M. Hebert), that there should be no reform, was a wan- 
ton* defiance of the entire nation. It now seems inconceivable 
that men in the responsible position of ministers could have 
become headstrong and reckless enough to have thrown down 
such a challenge. The explanation is only to h§ found in the 
obstinacy of wounded pride, arising out of the personal offence 
which these banquets had given to Louis- Philippe ; for at most 
of them, and even where the language of the speakers in con- 
demnation of the government measures was the most moderate, 
the King’s health had been designedly omitted. The tone of the 
debate imder these circumstances of irritation necessarily became 
that of mutual exasperation ; and the strong language employed 
by M. Duchatel and M. Hebert, instead of serving the cabinet, 
only weakened it, by drawing forth the angry exclamations of 
^^this is worse than Polignac,” — blood will follow these threats.^’ 
The more moderate and independent portion of the Conser- 
vative party at last becoming alarmed at the probable effect of 
this violence upon the country, proposed, as a compromise, an 
amendment, meaning very much the same thing as the original 
paragraph, but suppressing the offensive terms “ennemis et 
aveugles!^ If this compromise had%een accepted, the storm 
would at once have subsided. It would of course have led, 
though tardily, to the conedSssion of reform ; but the certainty of 
reform being won at }ast would have prevented revolution. 
Nothing, however, could shake the pertinacity of the court party. 
The terms ennemis et aveugles” were to be retained at all 
risks. Significant and memorable words. To whom were they 
really applicable ? To Louis-Philippe, his own enemy, and blind 
to his own destiny. The following was the division of Friday, 


February II — 

For the original paragraph 228 

Against it 18^ 

# 43 


The diminution of his majority and the breaking up of his party 
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appeared to produce no sensible effect upon the minister. M. 
Sallandrouze moved an arnendnient to the effect that government 
should itself take tlie initiative in the reforms required and de- 
manded by the country, but it was rejected by M. Guizot, The 
numbers were (February fe) — 

Against the amendment of M. Sallandrouze... 222 


For the amendment 189 

• Majority for Ministers 33 


We now find M. Guizot making league promises of taking the 
subject of parliamentary reform into consideration, but refusing 
to pledge himself to the introduction of any specific measures re- 
specting it this year or the next, and emphatically expressing and 
repeating his determination to put down all public demonstrations 
of opinion, in the shape of reform banquets. This was met by 
tlie opposition declaring their resolution to attend the refonn 
lianquet which had l)een announced for the twelfth arrondissement 
of Paris, and defying the minister to make good hiS threat ; no 
law existing against apublic meeting for any peaceable and 
constitutional object. 

Upon this conduct of the opposition there can hardly be two 
opinions. The minister bad clearly committed himself to a course 
of which tlie tendency, as utterly destructive of public liberty, 
could not be mistaken. Its illegality was also obvious, for the 
law which forbade organized associations without the sanction of 
the police, never was intended to apply to a meeting of persons 
not affiliated in societies ; or, as it was properly observed, the law 
would have interdicted a family dinner party, without a police 
commissioner as one of the invited guests. Illegal, however, or 
not, it was the duty of every man opposed to absolutism to make 
a stand here. To surrender the right now attacked M'as tamely 
to bow the neck to despotism, and see the last vestiges of freedom 
contemptuously trodden ulider foot. 

To try the question it was decided that the reform banquet of 
the twelfth arrondissement of Paris, which had been postponed 
from time to time, waiting the course of events, should now merge 
into a general banquet to which the independent members of 
both Chambers, and the public generally, should be invited. The 
object being a pacific demonstration of opinion, it was arranged, 
tliat to avoid all danger of collision with the authorities, the ban- 
quet should not be held in Paris itself, but in the suburbs, at 
Chaillot, near the Barricre de L^Etoile ; and to place the legality 
of the meeting beyond all doubt by giving it as much as possible 
the (‘haracter of a private re-union, the Aumber of guests was 
limited to 1,500, and no person not invited was to be admitted. 
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Nearly one hundred Deputies^ including M. Odillon Barrot, 
Dupont de PEure, Lamartine^ &c., but not M. Thiers, who held 
aloof (waiting to be sent for by the king), accepted the invitation. 
A few members only of the Chamber of Peers signified their 
intention to be present. ♦ 

The day fixed for the banquet was Tuesday, February 22nd, 
and it was not until the Monday — the day preceding — that the 
government finally determined to attempt its suppression. The 
first intention of M. Guizot was to allow the banquet to proceed, 
under protest. A civil officer was to be sent to verify the fact of 
meeting, and afterwards a crown prosecution was to be commenced 
against its originators ; but on the Monday the court took offence 
or alarm at an advertisement and programme wliicih appeared in 
the opposition journals, of a contemplated procession from the 
Madeleine to Chaillot ; to consist of tlie guests invited to the ban- 
quet, officers and soldiers of the National Guard, with students 
and others, who w^ere expected to assist, as an escort.* On the 


• The following was the notice referred to ; raised by M. Ducliutel into tin* 
dignity of a ma7iifesto, calling out the National (juard : — 

“ The general committee charged t(i organUe the banquet of tlie 12tli arroiidis>,e- 
ment thinks it r'ght to state that the object of the deiiionstration fixed for Tuesday i*. 
the legal and pacific exercise of a conatitutional right ; the right of holding jiohtical 
meetings, without whh'h representative government would only he a suhjert of deri- 
sion. The Ministry having declared and maintained at the tribune that this right is 
subject to the good pleasure of the police, — Deputies of the Opposition, Peers ot 
France, ex-deputicb, members of the Censeil General, magistrates, officers, sub- 
oificers, and soldiers of the National Guard, members of the central cominiUee ot 
electors of the Opposition, and editors of newspapers of Pans, have aeeejited the invi- 
tation which was made to take part in the demonstration , in order to protest, in \ii lue 
of the law, against an illegal and arbitrary pretension. As it is natural to foresee that 
this public protest may attract a considerable gathering of eilizeiis, as it may he 
assumed also that the National Guards of Paiis, faithful to their motto — ‘ Lihertt, 
Ordre Public,* will desire on this occasion to ac*comi)lish the double duty of defend- 
ing liberty by joining the demonstration, and protecting order, and preventing all 
collisiou by their presenre; and as in the expectation of a numerous meeting of 
National Guards and of citizens, it seems right to take measures for preventing eveiy 
cause of trouble and tumult, the committee has thought that the demonstration should 
take place in that quarter of the capital in which the width of the streets and squares 
enables the population to assemble without excessive crowding; accordingly, the 
Deputies, Peers of France, and other persons invited to the banquet, will assemble on 
Tuesday next, at 1 1 o'clock, in the ordinary place of tlie meeting of the Parliamentary 
Opposition, Place de la Madeleine, 2 ; the subscribers to the banquet who belong to 
the National Guard are requested to meet before the church of the Madeleine, and to 
form two parallel lines, between whuih the persons invited will place themselves. The 
cortege will be headed by the superior officers of the National Guard who may pre- 
sent themselves to join the demonstration ; immediately after the persons invited and 
the guests will be placed a rank of officers of the National Guard ; behind the latter 
the National Guards formed in columns, according to the number of the legions ; be- 
tween the third and fourth columns the young men of the schools, headed by jiersons 
chosen by themselves ; next, the other National Guards of Paris and the suburbs, in 
the order set forth above. The cortege will leave at half-past 11 o'clock, and will 
proceed by the Place de la Concorde and the Champs Elys^es to the place in which 
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Monday evening, when it was of course too late to prevent the 
assembling of crowds the next day to witness the procession, — 
the banquet having been the sole theme of conversation fora fort- 
night previous,— proclamations were posted about the streets by 
the police, announcing thSt no banquet or procession would be 
permitted, and cautioning the public against tumultuous assem- 
blages in the streets. 

In the Chamber of Deputies an intimation to the same effect 
was deceived during the early part of the sitting, and at once put 
an end to the discussion of all other business. 

I'lie opposition inemhors, firith M. Odilon Barrot, retired inio a 
eoniinittee room to consult. At length M. Odilon Barrot entered the 
chaniucr followed by a \ast number of deputies, and in a moment the 
house was all attention. M. O. Barrot immediately rose, and after 
illuding to the denial by the government, in the course of the debate 
(jii the address, of tlu^ right of citizens to assemble without tumult or 
\Mtiiout arms, to discuss their political rights, he said that the inten- 
tion of the opposition dejnities in attending the bancpxet was to assert 
the existiMice of the right, and allow the go\ eminent the opportunity 
ot scuttling the (pn^'stion before the tribunals. He added that he was 
convinced that if the government had allowed the manifestation to 
t ik(‘ place, the public peace would not have been disturbed, and the 
jMibhc mind vv^ould have been more tranquil. 

M. Diichatel replied at considerable length. He said that the 
int(*ntion of the government, till that morning, was to have allowed 
th(‘ bampiet to })roceed, and merely to have protested against it, in 
oi-der to let th(‘ (juestion bo tried beibre the ordinary tribunals ; but 
tli( manifesto issued that morning by the Banquet Committee had 
< hanged everything. It was an appeal to classes opjiosed to the 
govmnment, and was dangerous to the peace of the capital. The 
goveiMiment was inclined to allow the question to be settled judicially, 
and could not allow an imperium in impcrio. They therefore resolved 
to suppress the meeting.* * 


th( banquet is to take place. The committee, convinced that this demonstration 
will be tlie moic efficacious the more it be calm, and the more imposing the more it 
shall avoid even all pretext of conflict, requestb the citizens to utter no cry, to miiiy 
ncitlicr flag nor exterioi sign ; it lequests the National Guards who may take part m 
the demonstration to present themselves without aims ; for it is desired to make a 
legal and pacific piotest, which must be especially powerful by the number and the 
him and tianquil attitude of the citizens The committee hope that on this occasion 
every man pit sent will considei himsilt as a functionary charged to cause order to be 
lespettcd ; it trusts m the presence of the National Guaid ; it tiusts in the sentiments 
of the Parisian population, uhich desires public peace with liberty, and which knows 
that to secure the maintenance of its rights it has only need of a peaceable demonstra- 
tion, as becomes an intdlig^t and eidightened nation, which has the conscience of the 
irresistible authority oT its moral power, and which is assured that it will cause its 
legitimate wishes to prevail by the legal and calm expression of its opinion ** 

* ‘ Morning Chronicle/ Feb. 23. 


VoL. XLIX.-^No. I. 
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“The sitting was then terminated by adjournment ; the member^ 
separating in a state of the greatest agitation.” 

Some difference of opinion arose among the members of the 
Banquet Committee and the Deputies of the opposition, whether 
the proclamation of the government should be obeyed. A mi- 
nority were inclined to form the procession at all hazards ; but it 
was finally agreed that the meeting should l;e given up ; that the 
public should be urged to maintain a peaceable attitude, so as to 
put the Government wholly in the wrong, and that the late dis- 
cussion of the question in the Chambers should be renewed in a 
form that would lead either to a dissolution, and so l)ring it before 
the electors, or to a change of cabinet. Articles of impeachment 
were therefore to be moved against the ministry, by M. Odilon 
Barrot. These were not expected to be carried, but they would 
suffice to create an agitation that would force the government to 
give way ; or failing to do so, the opposition, by resigning m a 
body, had tlie power in their hands of an appeal to the people. 
It was calculated that the number of Deputies retaining Iluir 
seats, although a majority, would be insufficient to constitute the 
legal quorum req' ffir the prosecution of the business 

of the session. 

In the morning a forn^al annouuccinent that the banquet wa^ 
deferred appeared in all op])Osition papers, and the Minister 
of the Interior having been assured that no attemjit would be 
made to form a procession, the qrdos he had given to the troops 
of the line to occupy the ground and all the avenues leading to 
the place of meeting, were countermanded. Picquets, only, v ere 
stationed in places where crowds mighl be e^J)ected to assemble, 
sufficient, it was presumed, to disperse a mol) ; but no serious 
disturbance was anticipated either by the ministry or op])onents. 

The proclamations, however, of the prefect of the jiolice (M. 
Delesaert), and the announcement of the opposition journals, (‘ame 
too late. They had not been read by multitudes of the woiking 
classes, who had previously set apart the day for 'dfete, and who, 
even when they had read the notices, were little inclined to be 
baulked of tlieir holiday. The majority of these might be peaceably 
disposed, but their presence in the streets was necessarily calcu- 
lated to render formidable the smaller number bent upon mis- 
chief, if an opportunity "Imuld arise. Unfavourable weatlier, 
rain falling at intervals, did not affect this disposition ; and at 
an early hour the Place de la Madeleine, the Place de hi Con- 
corde, and the Champs Elysees were thronged by the working 
(‘lasses. 

“At noon, tlie vast area between tlie Chamboj* of Deputies ami llie 
cliujcli of the M ulelelm* was enmiled witli a dense nuiltjtiid<‘ anIikIi 
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Jit one lime could not Iiave ainountod to less tlian tlurty tlion-and 
jn‘iM)ns. A little beloj’c twelve o’clock, a procession of labonriiicj 
ptTsons, consisting ol'several lniiidreds,aUiied cliielly in blouses, arrived 
hy the Hue St. IJonorc, and tlie Rue Uiijdiot, at the lMuc( d(‘ l.i 
Mad(*leine, and lmll(‘d at llie hotel where the nns^tings oi' the opposition 
deputies liave been usually held. Until this moment no display ol’ 
military force took phic(‘ at this point. Soon afterwards, liowiwei*, a 
r(‘ginient of infantry, accompanied by a civil magistrate, wearing th(‘ 
tri-^‘olour sash, ariived on the spot, and drew up in front of th(‘ hotel. 
The usual .summons to disperse being r(‘ad, the* persons forming the 
procession submitted without any re-^istance, and marcli(‘d jiwav, taking 
the rout(' towards the ('asternWaubourg'^. , 

The multitude around the church ol the Madeleine now^ became 
most t'ormidcible in numbers, though manifesting no symptoms of dis- 
ordiu' or viohmcc'. The regiment which had arrived were drawn up 
ill line along the railing of the church. Soon after se\ eral sipiadrons 
of the municipal cavalry arriv<‘d, and the pojmlace was desired to dis- 
p(M*s(*. This ord(*r being di-regarded, tin* cl0rge was sounded, and 
the dragoons ruslual on the ptMiplc. A lirst ellbi’t was made to dis- 
jiersc the crowd by the m(‘re force of tin* horses, without the use oi‘ 
arms, and tin* dragoons did not draw. Tliis, how ewer, pro\ing iii- 
‘‘Ifectual, sevend charge^ with drawni swords were made, the Hat of 
the sword only b<*ing used. By thei^e means the multitude was at 
length dispersed, without any loss of life or injury that we could hear 
ot*. At one o’clock, the main thoroughlan^s wen clear. During the 
remaimhn* of the day, th (3 principal streets wmi patrolled by the cavalry 
of the Municipal Cfuard, tin* infantry of tin* line keeping clear the 
Ibotw ays. 

“ Throughout tln*M* o])erjition‘^ the good temper, forbearance, dis- 
cipline, and intelligence of the troops ol* every class were e.specially 
remarkabh*. It is right to state that the same good dispositions Avere 
ohsei'vable generally on tin* part of tin* peo})le, avIio were .seen shaking 
hands Avith the cavalry commanded to dibperse tln*m, and baluting the 
infantry regiments Avith ‘ Vive la Ligne ! ’ 

“ Each company of infantry carried, besides th(*ir usual arms, a collec- 
tion of im})lenient.s for cutting doAvn barricades, .such a.s hatcb(*ts, 
pickaxes, adzes, 8cc. These Averc tied upon the kna])s,ick, each soldier 
carrying on||.”^ 

We nextliear of a mob of the low^est rabble running through 
tlie Champs Elysees, breaking the lamps ; of ^rowd attempting 
to escalade the railings and walls surroundi " the Chamber of 
Deputies, but repulsed, and afterwards retiring, singing the Mar- 
seillaise,’^ and a chorus from the n^w opera of the ‘ Giroiidiins,’ 
^^Mourir pour la Patrie;” of a dejmtation of students, accom- 
panied by another crowd, arriving at the office of the ‘ National* 
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with a copy of their petition to the cliambers for the impeach- 
nieht of ministers; and towards evening of attempts to form 
barricades in different streets ; attempts for the most part frus- 
trated by the municipal guards^ or the troops of the line. These 
petty commotions created so little uneasiness, that the funds not 
only remained firm, but in the belief that the threatened danger 
was past, slightly rose. The 3 per cents, which were on the 
Friday at 7^**^ 85 c., opened on Tuesday at 73 f. 90 c., and closed 
at 74 f. 

At the Chamber of Deputies three impeachments against the 
Cabipet were handed to tlie president, who without reading them 
ordered that they should be taken into consideration on Thursday. 
One of the impeachments was presented on the part of M. Odilon 
Barrot, and signed by fifty-three deputies ; another on the part of 
M.Duvergier d’Hauranne; the third on the part of M.deGenoude, 
deputy for Toulouse.* 

In the evening the disturbances were renewed, and now began 
to wear a threatening aspect. Gunsmiths^ shops were broken 
open ; barricades were formed in the neighbourhood of the prin- 

* The following was the act of impeachment of M. Odilon Barrot and the 
deputies of the left ; 

We propose to place the i^piisters in accusation as Guilty — 

1 . Of having betrayed abroad the honour and the interests of France. 

2. Of having falsified the principle! of the constitution, violated the g^iarantees of 
liberty, and attacked the rights of the people. 

3. Of having, by a systematic corruption, attempted to substitute, for the free 
expression of pubUc opinion, the calculations of private interest, and thus perverted 
the representative government. 

4. Of having trafficked for ministerial purposes in public offices, as well as in all 
the prerogatives and privileges of power. 

5. Of having, in the same interest, wasted the finances of the^tftate, and thus com- 
promis^ the forces and the grandeur of the kingdom. 

6. Of having violently despoiled the citizens of a right inherent to every free con- 
stitution, and the exercise of which had been guaranteed to them by the rhaiter, by 
the laws, and by former precedents. 

7. Of having, in fine, by a policy overtly counter-revolutionary, placed in question 

all the conquests of our two revolutions, and thrown the country pto a profound 
agitation. ^ 

The following were the signatures : — 

MM. Odilon Duvergier d’llauranne, Thiard (General), Dupont 

(de FEure), IsambR, Leon de Malleville, Gamier-Pages, Chambolle, Beth- 
mont, Lherbette, Pag^s (de FAriege), Baroche, Havin, Leon Fauober, Ferdi- 

and dc Lasteyrie, Le Coui'tais, Hortensius-Saint-Albin, Cremieux, Gaultier 
de Rumilly, Birabault, Boissel, Befaumont (de la Somme), Lesseps, Mauguin, 
Creton, Abatucci, Luncau, Baron, Lafayette (Georges), Marie, Carnot, 
Bureaux de Puzy, Dussoker, Matbieu (Saone-et-Loire), Drouyn-de-FHuys, 
D’Aragon, Camboceres (ae), DraulL Marquis, Bigot, Quinette, Maicbain, 
Lefort-Gonssolin, Tessie de la Mom, Demargay, Server, Bonnin, Jouvencel 
(de), Larabit, Vayin, Gamon, Murat-Ballange, Taillancher. 
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cipal markets ; lamps were extinguished ; posts of the municipal 
guards were attacked ; the streets were filled with troops ; and 
at night, anxiety for the result of the sanguinary contests on the 
morrow, which had become inevitable, spread through the whole 
of Paris. 

Perhaps in saying this we should except the court party, for, 
although slumbering on the edge of a volcano, they appeared un- 
conscious of danger. Eighty thousand troops of the line had 
beAi concentrated in or near Paris, and Paris was now surrounded 
by forts, to which the troops Could retreat in case of need, and 
by which all the principal roads of the metropolis could be ^com- 
manded. A portion of the National Guard were known to be 
disaffected, but the general l)ody, ij was believed, being composed 
of the middle classes, who had something to lose, were disposed 
to assist in the suppression of any riotous demonstrations, that 
might directly or indirectly affect property ; and of the readiness 
of the municipal guard, or armed police, to support the govern- 
ment, there could be no doubt. The worst that could happen 
seemed to be the loss of a few lives, but lives which, in the 
estimation of Louis-Philippe, could be well spared, and the 
possible sacrifice of M. Guizot, to his rival, M. Thiers. 

It is of some practical moment, in reference to our own future 
prospects, not so much to comment upon the error of these cal- 
culations, as to trace its source. The mistake arose out of the 
ignorance of the government and its friends, of the extent to 
which they stood damaged in public opinion. They were right 
enough in their estimate of the weakness of a mob ; but wrong 
in not perceiving that even that weakness was strengtli as com- 
pared with the feebleness of a party, left without a single honest 
or unbought adherent throughout the country. The ragged boys 
who break lamp-glasses and shop windows, do not make revolu- 
tions ; but let it come to a fair stand-up fight between a crowd of 
street vagrants and a royal family, for which a million of spectators 
looking on will not lift a finger, and there need be little hesitation 
about which way the victory will be decided. But whence this 
ignorance of the court party of the state of the public mind ? 
The explanation is to be found in their own syicidal folly, which 
from July, 1830, to February, 1848, incessantly sought to re- 
press the indications of opinion, whether as manifested through 
the medium of public meetings, or the prete. Never had there 
been a government wvhich had originated so great a number of 
prosecutions of the pr^ss, as were conducted on the part of the 
crown solicitor, during the reign of Louis-Philippe ; and by the 
stamp laws of September, 1835, all cheap newspapers, addressed 
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to the mass of the people, had perished at a blow. The higlier 
priced journals that survived, existed only under the guarantee of 
good behaviour, conveyed by a deposit of several thousand pounds, 
as cautionnement, which might be forfeited at once by an unfavour- 
able verdict of a jury. Thus even such papers as the ^National ' 
were compelled to speak under breath of the court ; all expres- 
sions having the remotest tendency to bring the King into con- 
tempt, or which might be so construed, being visited upon the 
editor with heavy penalties. 

The application of this moral Idfesou to our own case is im- 
j^ortant ; for in regard to the suppression of cheap newspapers, 
the ^English government have followed closely in the footsteps 
of Louis- PliUippe ; although, in other respects the system of 
restriction has not, here, been carried to the same extent. It 
will be remembeired that one of the consequences of the Reform 
Bill, was an agitation for the abolition of the newspaper stamp 
and advertisement duties ; an agitation which proceeded so far, 
that at last unstamped newspapers were set up in defiance of 
the law, and successively established, although several hundred 
persons were prosecuted, and suffered imprisonment for tlicir 
publication. At the close of the sale of unstamped news- 
papers was estimated l)y the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
200,000 weekly ; the whole of which were put down by an act 
of the following session, whicli embodied for the object some of 
the most severe and despotic ])rovisions to be found in the 
statute book, borrowed from the excise restrictions and regula- 
tions. This measure, which we owe to the cabinet ol‘ Lord 
Melbourne and Mr. Spring Rice (now Lord Monteagle), was ac- 
companied by what, to a certain class of superficial thinkers, was 
considered a boon? — the reduction of the stamp and advertise- 
ment duties. The boon was a boon only to the proprietors of 
the high-priced journals, who pocketed a considerable part of the 
difference ; and a boon to the rich, to whom the difference be- 
tween 5d. and 7^* was an immaterial object. To the poor man, 
to wliom the one price or the other rendered the purchase of 
political intelligence a rare and costly luxury, and to the whole 
body ot the unrepresented classes, the act was, and remains, a 
cruel wrong. The evidence of the extent to which it has fettered 
pcditical discussion, lies in the fact that we have not now, in 1848, 
a single additional stamped daily newspaper more than the number 
published in 1835, ♦before the reduction of the duty.* And 
what have eitlicr the Whig or Tory parties in the house gained 


* The ‘Daily Nevs’ only takes the place of the * Public Ledger ’ ami the 
‘ Mornin" Jounial.* 
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by their distrust of a free press? They destroyed the influence 
which, long before this, would have peaceably led to national 
cducatioh, an improvement of the suffrage, and equalized taxa- 
tion ; and, like Louis-Philippe, they have shut themselves out 
from the means of learning what is passing in the minds of the 
working classes at the present moment. Where are the organs 
of the untaught, but sufficiently catechised labourer; and through 
what channels of communication is his mind to be reached ?* 
Wu have forbidden him to speak; and we cannot speak to him. 
In what way is lie preparing to act F Already the signs that 
have escaped him are ominous. A mine of explosive materials 
lies beneath our feet. • 

Wednesday, February 23. — Crowds began to assemble at an 
early hour, principally in the neighbourhood of the Porte St. 
Denis, and the Porte St. Martin, and to busy themselves in 
the formation of new barricades. These were attacked and 
partially destroyed, as fast as formed, by the municipal guard, or 
the troops. The morning passed in skirmishes, in which some 
were killed, and success was generally on the side of the au- 
thorities ; the people, however, when dispersed in pne place, as- 
sembling instantly in another, and rajhdly increasing in numbers. 

Orders and counter orders for calling out the National Guards, 
had been given on Monday night. The doul)t whether they could 
be trusted had prevailed ; many having refused to ol)ey the sum- 
mons. On Tuesday night, when the symptoms of riot had Ijc- 
(‘ome genera], a new order was issued in the hope that the 
National (Guards, if not supporters of the government, w ould yet 
l)c true to the instincts of property in the suppression of distur- 
bance, and that their moral influence witli the people might ])re- 
vent the further effusion of blood. On Wednesfdaj^, considera- 
ble bodies of the National Guards appeared in the streets, but 
although at first wavering as to the course they would follow, 
it soon became evident that they would yield to t]]e contagion 
of popular enthusiasm, and act with, rather than against the 
movement. The decisive incident of the day occurred in the 
Rue Lepelletier, near the office of the ^ National,^ and is thus 
described by an eye witness. ' 


* This is not the place for replying to the objections of the abuses of a 
cheap press, hut \vc would here observe that the remedy is not to be found in 
the suppression of niiy class of periodicals because of their eheajmes.'', but in 
improved regulations. The best check would be a good law of newspa])er 
copyright. The most violent and ill-eondudted newspapers ha\e always betn 
those which have livcil by the jiiraev of mtclligeiicc, police reports, &c., obtiinied 
by other journals at considerable cost. 
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“ Qearing loud shouts from the crowd in tlie streets, 1 ()))ened the 
window, and perccMved that the peoph* were throwing up tlieir hats 
and crying ‘ Five la Reforme I ^ *■ rive la Garde Nalionale!^ ‘ ]"ivent 
les vrais Defcmeurs de la Patrie!' and then winding up with the 
Marseillaise, in which the National Guards joined. 

“I descended into the street instantly, and found tliat tln‘ National 
Guards of the Second Legion, to the amount of about loO, had fonned 
in two lines across the Hue Lepclletier, one di\ision at each extremity 
of the theatre. In the centre were the oflicers ; outside, the people, 
frantic 'with joy. On ashing a National Guard what had happened, 
‘ We have declared for Reform,’ said he, ‘ that in, some of ii^ difFei* 
about Reform, but we are agreed about Guizot ! ’ ‘ Vive la Reforme! ' 
‘ Viva la Garde NationaleP cried the people incessantly. 

“An hour afterwards the National Guards proceeded, with their 
sapeurs at their head, in full uniform, to the Tuileries to declare their 
sentiments. 

“ They returned about one o’clock, and occupied the Rue Lepelletier 
figain. A platoon closed the street on the Boulez ard. Loud cries of 
^ Vive la Garde Kationulc!^ called me to the windoAv again. A 
squadron of cuirassiers, supported by half a squadron of chasseurs a 
c/ecr a/, arrived. The chef dtescadron ga^e orders to draw sAvord''. 
The ranks of the National Guards closed. The cries ol’ the peoph* 
redoubled, although not a man of them A\as armed. The squadron 
made a half movement on the Rue Lepelletier, A\hcn i\i^ othecr in 
command of the National Guards drcAV his snord, ad\anced, and 
saluted him. A fcAV w’ords Av(*re exchanged. They separ.ited. The 
one placed himself at the head of his soldiers, and gave the AAord to 
wheel and ‘ forward,* and they resumed their march accompanied by 
cheers and clapping of hands from the multitude. The otHc(‘r of the 
National Guards returned very quicj^tly to his post, and sheathed his 
sword. 

“I am told the words exchanged between the officers Avere these — 
‘ Who are thesis men ! ’ ‘ They are the people.’ * And those in 

uniform?’ ‘ They are the Second Legion of the National Guard of 
Paris.’ ‘ The people must disperse.’ ‘ They will not.’ ‘ 1 shall use 
force.’ ‘ Sir, the National Guard sympathise with the jieople, the 
people who demand Reform.’ ‘ They must dispero(\'’ ‘ They will 
not.’ ‘I must use force.’ ‘ Sir, wc, the National Guards, sympathise 
in the desire for Reform ami wdll defend them.’ 

“ I am assured by ptTsons Avho say they heard all that passed, that 
the officer and the cuirassiers cried ‘ Vive la ReformeV But I cannot 
affirm or contradict it. 

“ 11alf-i*ast 2. — Thrice since similar scenes haA e occurred. Tiie 
municipal guards, who at present occupy the unpopular position of 
the gendarmes of 1H30, are now, by order of Government, mixed up 
with the troops of the line, gii whom the people are laA ish of their 
compliments and caresses. iL coluinn of cavalry and infantry, muni- 
cipal guards a cheval, cuu*assiers, and municipal guards a pied, and 
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intantry ul* the hue, arrived by the Boulevard at the end of the Rue 
Lepelletier. They made a nmve like the others as if to wheel into 
tJiiit street, but the attitude d!f the National Guai’d made them pause, 
and immediately the word was given to continue their march, the 
pc()])lc rending the air with cries of ‘ Vive la KiformeV ‘ Vive hi 
Ihmle NationaleV and ‘ Vive la JJgiieV Again a precisely similar 
(occurrence took place, but this time it ended witli the absolute retreat 
of the troops, for they turned round and retired up the Boulevard.*” 

A military revolt (and this was nothing less, for the National 
Guards, although citizens, were, when in arms, as much soldiers 
owing obedience to their commander-iii-chief as troops of the line) 
leaves to an arbitrarj^ government no choice but between ci,vil 
war and submission. When, therefore, the wishes of the second 
legion, seconded by the third and fourth, and subsequently by 
other legions, were signified to Loiiis-Philippe, at the Tuileries, 
tlirough General Jacqueminot, they were at once acceded to. 
Reform, and the dismissal of the Guizot cabinet, were promised, 
and Count Mole was entrusted with the charge of forming a 
new ministry. The news of this change w^as immediately ear- 
ned to the Chamber of Deputies by M. Guizot himself. On 
entering he was saluted wdth groans and cries of d has Guizot /” 
from the Natioftal Guards of the tenth legion, there on duty. Let 
us note his last appearance on the scene. 

M. VaAin, deputy for the Seine, Avaa the first to address tlie 
(hainbcr, and said, tliat as deputy ol the Seine, and in the name of 
Ills colleagues, lie had a solemn duty to fulfil, to demand of the Minister 
of the Interior inf'onnation and exjdanation as to what Ava^ parsing in 
the ca])ital. ithin twenty-four houi'b the mo^t serious disturbances 
had broken out in l*aris. The population had observed with asto- 
iiishiiient the absence of the National Guards. On Monday orders 
had been giAen to call them out. A counter order must have been 

cii in the night. It w'as only the day before, after collisions had 
t.iken pltiec, that tlie rappel was beaten. All the day the peojdc had 
been exposed to serious danger. If the National Guartif liad been 
called out at the eommeneement, it is probable such sad results would 
not haAc been to be deplored. 

“ The Minister of Foreign Affairs then stated that he did not think 
it lor the public interest, nor proper for the chamber, to enter on any 
debate on the explanation demanded. The King had called on M. le 
f'ointe Mole — (cheers from the left) — to form a iieAV cabinet. (Re- 
Juwved cheers.) He said such interruptions could not induce him to 
add to, or Avithhold anything of, what he intended to say. As long as 
his ministry remained in office, he should cause public order to be 
i’esj)eeted according to the best of his judgment, as he had hitherto 
done. 


Coirespondent of the * Times,’ Feb. 23, 1848. 
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‘‘ After some interruption created by tliia annouiiceiiient, 

“ M. Odilon Barrot rose, and said : In consequence of the situation 
of the cabinet, I demand the postponement of the proposition named 
for to-morrow. (The impeachment.) (Loud cries* of ‘Yes, yes,’ and 
‘ No, no.’) I will submit to the decision of the chamber on the point. 
(No, no.) 

“ M. Dupin then rose and said — The first thing necessary for the 
capital is peace. It must be relio\ ed from anarchy. Every one knows 
that the spirit of July exists yet. Homage has been done to the will 
of the nation, but the people must l^now that its deliberations must not 
be on the public Avay. The assemblages must cease. I do not st‘c 
how the ministry, Avho arc provisionally charged with the public affairs, 
can occupy themselves at the same time in re-establishing order, and 
with the care of tlieir own safety. 

“ M. Guizot : As long as the cabinet shall be entrusted with public 
affairs, it will cause the laAv to be respected. The cabinet sees no rea- 
son why the chamber should suspend its labours. The Crown at tlie 
presQiit moment is using its prerogative. That prerogative must be 
respected. As long as the cabinet is upon these benches, no busincs'^ 
need remain suspended.”* v 

The motion for postponing the charge of impeachment from 
Thursday to a future day, was negatived by the jPhamber, which 
then rose. Exit M. Guizot; who for the next twelve clays 
vanishes into space. What has become of him, where he lies 
concealed, or Avhither he has fled, remains a mystery till the 3rd 
of March; on which day the fallen monarch and the fallen 
minister land on the British shore, at different ports : the ex- 
minister at Folkstone, by the Dover mail steamer from Ostend, 
looking pale and fatigued ; as much perhaps from the effects of 
his voya^, as from the great and exciting scenes in which he had 
figufed as one of the principal actors.^^ His arrival had been 
preceded some days by that of his colleague, M. Duchatel, at 
Bmhton. 

The dmmissal of the ministry produced but a momentary 
calm. At first the National Guards seemed disposed to be con- 
tent with their triumph; but it soon became evident to their 
chiefs tjjjat, after the step they had taken, some better guarantee 
was required for their own safety than a cabinet to be formed by 
a personal friend of the King, and in which the vicAvs of the 
Court party would necessarily retain the ascendancy. This feel- 
ing was naturally encouraged by the only authorities recognized 
^by the people, the small but energetic nucleus of republicans 
meeting in the office of the ^ National,’ and who now for the 
first time began to dream of the possibility of realizing their 
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ulterior objects. The streets, therefore, continued to be crowded 
with rioters, who, as evening drew in, compelled the inhabitants 
to illuminate, antLwho, whenever they found themselves in suffi- 
cient force, attacked the picquets of the municipal guard, and 
^ often succeeded in disarming them ; partly with the assistance of 
' tiie National Guards, who acted as mediators in the contest; 
— favouring the ultimate escape of the obnoxious fonce. 

Between ten and eleven, the somewhat subdued excitement of 
the pofiulaee was changed into r^ge. A crowd passing the Hotel 
of Foreign Affairs, which, as the residence of M. Guizot, had 
liecn repeatedly threatened, and was now occupied by the 14th 
regiment of the line, w^as suddenly fired upon by the troops 
with fatal effect. Many fell, desperately wounded ; some dead. 
The report of tliis discharge renewed the consternation of the 
friends of order, who had begun, to flatter themselves that all 
u as over. Twenty minutes after, says an observer stationed in 
the Rue Lepelletier, • 

'riio buz/ ol' an approaching multitude coming from the Boulevard 
dcs Ca])iiciiies was heard, chanting the low song of doatli, ^ Mourir 
f jwvr la Patrie^ instead of the victorious Marseillaise, Mingled witli 
this aulul and iinYiosing chorus, the noise of wheels could be heard. 
A large body of the people slowdy advanced. Four in front carried 
torches. Beliind tliein came an open cart surrounded by torch-bearers. 
''Fhe light Avas ‘'trong, and disco\cr(‘d four or live dead bodic'?, partly 
undressed, wliicdi a]>j)eai*ed to have been carefully ranged in the cart. 

‘‘When the head <4* the column reached the corner of the Rue 
Lipclletier tiie song Ava« changed to a binst of fury, whicli will not 
soon be forgotten by tlioM who heai’d it? The procession halted at the 
ofh(.(‘ oi the ‘National,’ and the whole jiarty burst into a unanimous 
^hiiek or cry of etngeamel You know Iioav sonorous is that word 
when pronounced in French. The dead bodi(*s in the cart were those 
of the men vn ho fell under the lire of the soldiers above mentioned. 

“ The night va as an awful one. The noise of aa orkmen appeiu’ed to 
bi-oak on the stillness. Having heard a similar one in 1830, I guessed 
what was going on. Barricades — one immensely strong at the end of 
th(' Kue Richelieu — wcu’C in progress of construction. This has since 
continued witliout intennission. Every tree on the whole line of the 
Boulevard has been felled. Every one of the superb lamp-posts has 
been thrown down, and all converted into barricades. 

“ At the corner of every street is a barricade ; gentlemen, shop- 
keepers, clerks, workmen, aU labouring at the work with an eagerness 
and an earnestness beyond description.”* 

This unfortunate accident, lor an aceident it appears to have 
been, decided the fate of th^ nionarcliy. It destroyed the last 
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hope of appeasing the public mind with moderate concessions. 
How it originated appears doubtful. It is said that an officer 
was struck by a chance shot^ and that the soldiers fired 
without orders; but there are various accounts. It is certain 
only that the act w^as deeply deplored by the government ; and 
with reason. 

Late at n^ght it was known that Count Mole had failed in his 
attempts to form a ministry, and that the king had sent for the 
leaders of the two sections of the opposition, M. Thiers and M. 
Odilon Barrot ; but this announcement, which would prol)ably 
have satisfied the people six hours earlier, and prevented further 
tumult, now can^e too late. The demand for reform had become 
converted by exasperation into a settled purpose of revolution, and 
the same spirit was likely to extend to the provinces. During 
the night the egress of the mails had been stopped, and the rail- 
ways round Paris had been damaged or destroyed at every point 
at which troops were expected to arrive. 

Thursday, Feb. 24. — Early in the morning a placard was posted 
about the streets to the effect that at 3 o^clock a. m., M. Thiers 
and M. Odilon Barrot had been appointed ministers. Subse'^^ 
quently tlie following proclamation was posted at the Bourse ; — 

“ Orders have been given to cense firing everyv^ here. 

We have just been charged by the king to form a ministry. 

“ The Chiiniber will be dissolved, and an ap})eal made to tlie country. 

“General Lamoriciere has been appointed Commandant of the 
Kational Guards. 

0 “ Thiers. 

“ OniLON Baurot. 

“ Duvergier he IIauranne. 

“ Lamoriciere.” 

The orders issued to the troops were it appears not only to 
cease firing, but to retire to tlieir quarters. Accordingly, about 
1 1 o^clock, the trumpets sounded a retreat, and most of the im- 
portant positions which up to that hour had been occupied 
by the infantry, cavalry, and artillery, were abandoned to the 
people and the National Guard. This, which on the Tuesday 
w^ould have been a perfectly safe and even a judicious measure on 
the part of the government, became on the Thursday an act of 
unconditional surrender. The armed crowds at the barricades, 
hitherto divided and held in check by the military, were 
now at liberty to concentrate their force upon any point 
they pleased to attack, and there was not^magic to arrest them in 
the names of the new ministers. M. Thiers, as a quasi liberal, 
they did not trusty and his more popular colleague, M. Odilon 
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Barrot, was considered to be wanting, from the timidity natural 
to wealth, in the energy required for the crisis. 

Marshal Bugeaud, who had been named to the command of 
the troops in Pans, protested against the orders given, and re- 
signed. His officers sheathed their swords in despair. Whole 
regiments marching to their barracks allowed themselves to be 
quietly disarmed by the mob, and in some instances with hearty 
good-will. There was now no want of muskets or cartridges on 
the sidle of the insurrection, and the number of working men and 
others who had the resolution to use them for the expulsion of 
the royal family, exclusive of the National Guards, was by this 
time swelled to an estimated force of twenty thousand men. * 
Between eleven and twelve o^clock the whole of this miscella- 
neous army directed itself upon the Tuileries and the Palais 
Royal, tlironging and clioking up the streets leading to them by 
their dense masses. At the Palais Royal some severe fighting 
took place between the people and a company of the 14th regi- 
ment of the line, in charge of the state apartments, who refused 
to surrender their arms, and maintained a struggle of nearly two 
hours before they were finally overcome. During the contest the 
sound of the incessant firing kept up in this quarter was distinctly 
heard in the Tuileries; its effect, combined with the unfa- 
vourable reports which reached the court from every part of the 
city, producing panic among the inmates of the Chateau, and all 
who were there assembled. 

In the court-yard of the Tuileries were 3,000 infantry, with 
six pieces of cannon,' and two squadrons of dragoons. These 
might for the moment have swept the space before them (the 
Place du Carrousel) clear of combatants ; but what would this 
slaughter have availed ? They were surrounded not only by an 
armed populace, lJut by six legions of the National Guards, ready 
to close in upon them if rendered desperate by their position ; and 
who were now supporting a demand for the abdication of the king. 

It was represented to Louis-Philippe tjiat abdication was the 
only means left to save the interests of his family. Instead of 
a has Gvizot!^^ la tHe de Guizot the more fearful cry had 
been heard of a la potence Louis-Philippe!^^ The Line, it had 
been proved, could ftot be depended upon to act against the 
National Guards, and the National Guards would not fire upon 
the people. Abdication in favour of his grandson, the young 
Count de Paris, and the appointment of his mother, the Duchess 
of Orleans, as Regent, in the place of the unpopular Duke de 
Nemours, would, it ^as said, satisfy all paities — few voices 
having as yet been openly raised for a republic. 

This was a proposition which, to be accepted with dignity. 
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required not only debberation l)ut freedom of action. The 
answer of Loius-Philippe should Iia^e been ^^iven at St. Cloud, to 
which it was yet open for him to retreat, with tlie force reniain- 
ing at his disposal, and uherc, protected by the detached forts, 
he might at least have remained till he could lia t dictated 
honourable terms of capitulation. But all *hei vc and i-posses- 
sion seem to have deserted the unfortunate monarch. He signed 
an act of abdiciition presented to him by Emile de Girardin , an 
act as powerless as a sheet of paper thrown to the winds* in the 
midst of a huincane; but with it all was lost. 

Befoie the news of the abdication could possibly be known in 
Pans, tlie troops of the line m the court-yard of the I'uderies w ere 
summoned to quit the ground. Whom weie they now to obe\ '> 
''J^he commander-in-chief had resigned. The king had abdicated. 
The government was dissolved A few minutes of hesitation 
and they might be as fatally compromised as the Swiss guards of 
the first Revolution. They agreed to resign their post. The 
Chateau was to be protected by the National Guards, l)ut tlie 
armed populace rushed by them, and entered it in triumph.^* 

* The following particular of the taking of tlu Tuileiics uuc gncii iii ' La 
R^formc ’ newspaper — 

'' It was learned that tlte ist, 2nd, did, 4th, Oth, uul 10th hgions bunoiuuhd tlu 
Tuileries, and that the others inire on the march The comb it w is ininiiiunt It 
wa^then that Lieutenant \ubert Roche, idvancing towaids the railing neai the Rut 
de Rivoli, caused tlu commandant of the Tuilerieb to be sent toi That peisoii ar 
nved with great fear. * \ou are lost cried the In utenant ‘ 'I ou arc surioundcd 
and a combat will tiibue, if you do not i \ « uatc th( 1 uih iicb, and givt them up to th 
National Guards * The commandant, undci standing tlu poHition, caused tlu tnopv 
to be ranged m a lim against the Chateau without causing them to leaie Beloit 
that they had been diawii up in tchelons Seeing that tlic movement ot retreat was 
not effected, citizen Aubert Roche, iccompi^td by the citi/en Ltsucui diel dc 
bataillon of the canton of Lagiiy-Rine\ , who joined the 'itli legion i in to the i ailing 
of the Rue dc Rivoli, knocked, and announced thenisehcs with i flig ot tiuct The 
gate was opencaf, and both of them unaceompanied, with then swords in then hands 
entered into the midst of the court, which was full of solduis llu (ominandant of 
the Tuileries advanced, saving that he had c lused the troops to be withdiawn 
‘ That IS not enough,' said tile Ueutenant , ‘The palace must be evacuated if not, 
misfortune w ill happen ' The commandant ot the Tuileries tlicn conducted the two 
officers befoic the Pavilion de I'Horloge, whcic stood seveial generals, and the DuKc 
de Nemours, all wiUi consternation impressed on their faces ‘ Monseigneur,’ said 
the commaudant of the Tuilcnes, ‘ here is an excellent citizen, who will give you the 
means of preventing tlie^flusion of blood ' ‘ What miRt be done,' said the prince ui 

a trembling toire to the lieutenant who was presented to him ‘ Sir, you must evacu- 
ate the palace this very instant, and give it up to the National Guards — if you do 
not, you are lost The combat will be a bloody one — the Tuileries are surrounded — 
the 5th legion, of which 1 form pait, ts fighting at this moment at the Palais Royal, 
with its major and superior officers at its head Take care that the combat does not 
cease before these troops have left, if not, the battle will he lenewed here ' ‘ You tlniik 
HO replied the duke. * I will make the troops retiie ' And, at the same instant, 
in presence ot two officers of the National Guards, he gave the ordei to retreat 
The artillery went by- the raihng ot the Palace, ind the staff and the Duke de 
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Savvc (jut peuU^ The Tuileries is no longer an abode for 
kings, nor even for ex-monarchs. Leave your valuables ; save 
your lives ; and ‘^stand not upon the order of your going, but go 
at oiicc.^’ 

The ex-King and Queen pass out at a private door into the 
gardens, and demand of the National Guards an escort through 
the crowd beyond. M. Maurice, editor of the Courier aes 
Spectacles, is standing in the Place de la Concorde about one 
o’clock in the afternoon, talking with the colonel of the 21st 
regiment of the line, when his attention is arrested by a young 
man in plain clothes on horseback, who trots by at a quick pace, 
circulating the news that the King has abdicated. • 

“ A few iii.stiiiits after, at tJie Pont Tournant, Ave saAv approacli 
from the Tuileries a troop of National Guards on horseback, at aAvalk- 
ing ])ace, forming tlie licad of a procc^'^slon, and by gestures and ci ies 
inviting tlie citizens to abstain from every unfavourable demonstration. 
At this moment tlic exjnvssion n great misfortune (une grande infor- 
tune) A\as lieard, and tlie King Louis-Philippe, his right arm passed 
under the left arm o(‘ the Queen, on whom he appeared to lean for 
ftUpport, \A as seen to ajiproaeh from the gate of the Tuileries, in tin* 
nii(l‘>t of tlu* horsemen, and followed by about thirty persons in diffe- 
rent uniform^. Th(‘ Queen walked with a firm stej), and cast around 
looks of assurance and anger intermingled. The King wore a black 
coat Avith a eommon round hat, and wore no orders. The Queen was 
in full mourning. A re])ort Avas circulated that they Avere going to 
tlie Chamlier of Dejmties to depose the act of abdication. Cries of 
‘ lire I(t lUforme ! ’ ‘ Vive la France and even by two or tliree pei*- 
sons ‘ Vive Ir lioi ancii* lu‘ai*d. The procession had scarcely passed 
llie Pont Tournant, and arrived at the pavement surrounding the 
Obelisk, AAdien the King, the Queen, and the whole party made a sud- 
d(ui halt, apparently Avutliout any necessity. In a moment they Av^ere 
Mirrounded by a eroAvd on loot and lioi'sebaek, and so crowded that 
tli<‘y liad no longer their freedom of motion. Louis Philippe appeared 
alarmed at tlii"' smhlen approach. In Tact, the spot fatally chosen by 
an elfeet ol‘ chance produced a strange feeling. A fcAv paces off a 
Pourbon King, an iniioeent and resigned victim, would have been 
happy to have* experieneed no othcT treatment. Louis -Pliilippe 
turned quickly round, let go the Queen’s arm, took off his hat, raised 


Nemours by tlie Pavilion dc I’Horloge, their horses descending the flight of steps. 
Ihe ravalry followed tlicm, then the infantry. It was even forgotten to relieve 
the posts, who lemained. The citizen Aubert Roche charged himself to intro- 
duce the National Guards into the Palace. He went to warn the National Gi|ud8, who 
were then near tlie staff’. The National Guards then put the butt-end of their muskets 
in the air, and entered the Court of the Tuileries by the railway of the Rue de Rivoli, 
ac'companied by the curious, all quite astonished to find tH^selves masters of the 
P<ila< c. A quarter of an hour after the combat (‘eased on the Plac'e du Palais Royal, 
the t oinhutanlH hasieiipd lo attack theTuderies, hut they found the gates opened 
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it in the air, and cried out sometbinp^ which the noise prevented my 
hearing ; in fact the cries and peh-meh were general. The Queen 
became alarmed at no longer feeKng the King^s arm, and turned round 
with extreme haste, saying something which I could not catch. At 
this moment I said ‘ Madame, ne craignez rien, continuez, les rangs 
vont s’ouvrir devant vous.’ Whether h('r anxiety gave a false inter- 
pretation to my intention or not I am ignorant, but, pushing back my 
hand, she exclaimed ‘ Laissez-moi,’ with a most irritated accent ; she 
seized hold of the King’$ arm, and they both turned their steps towards 
two small black carriages with* one horse each. In the first were two 
young children. The King took the left and the Queen the right, 
and the children with their faces close to the glass of the vehicle, 
lobking at the crowd with the utmost curiosity ; the coacliman whipped 
his horse violently, in fact, with so much rapidity did it take place, 
that the coach appeared rather carried than driven away; it passed 
before me, surrounded by the cavalry and National (Juards that were 
present, and cuirassiers and dragoons. The second carriage, in which 
were two females, followed the other at the same pace, and the escort, 
which amounted to about 200 men, set off at a full gallop, taking the 
water side, towards St. Cloud.” 


While this incident is passing, bonfires are being made of the 
royal carriages and furniture, at the Palais Royal and Tuileries. 
The throne of the state reception room is carried in triumj^h 
through the streets, and finally burned in the Place de la 
Bastille. The plunder and destruction of property commenced 
is, however, chiefly confined to the insignia of royalty, and 
speedily checked. Sentinels are placed at the entraiu'es of 
the Tuileries by the leaders of the people, and no person allowed 
^to leave the Chateau without a rigorous search.* The scene 
changes to the Chamber of Deputies. It is that of the final 
catastrophe of the monarchy. The curtain is about to fall. 

About half-past one it was rumoured about that the Duchess of 
OrleSkns and tl^p two young princes, her sons, were about to arrive. 


* The moral feeling of the people generally, with regard to property, muy 
be gathered from the following anecdote of remorse of conscience, related 
subsequently by the * Droit.’ » 

“ A working man went to the commissary of his quarter, and stated that, after 
fighting for the people during the three days of February, he was among the first to 
enter tiie Tuilferies, and, reflecting on Uie state of destitution in which he had left liis 
wife and family, was tempted to take a double breast-pin, united by a small chain, 
and mounted with two large pearls, upon which he afterwards obtained 5f. from the 
Mont de Piiite, which saved four persons from starvation. But Imving got back to 
work ai^ pay, he was able to restore the 5f. with the ticket from the Mont de 
Pi^t6, Wmeh he placed in the hands of the commissary, who gave the man high praise 
for his resolution in doing what was right. The pm, when redeemed, was found to 
have belonged to the Dhke de Nemours, and each pearl is w'orth 500f.” The ‘ Droit ' 
adds, that several other similar restitutions have been made, and among them a 
valuable tortoise-shell box, with k portrait set in gold.” 
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Shortly after a movement was apparent in the passage on the left of 
the Chamber, and the Duchess and her two sons entered, followed by 
the Duke de Nemours and the Duke de Montpensier. The Count de 
Paris entered first of all ; a person holding him by the hand. With 
(lifiieulty he })cnetrated as far as the semicircle in front of the Presi- 
dent's chair ; so encumbered was it with deputies and National Guards. 
Ilis presence and that of the rest of the Royal party created a great 
sensation. The Duchess sealed herself in an arm-chair with her sons 
at each side of her in the wide space just mentioned. 

Almost immediately after, the passages to the various parts of the 
Chamber were filled with an immense body of the people and National 
Guards, both armed. Cries of ‘ You cannot enter !' ‘ You have no 

right to enter !’ W('rc then heard; but the next moment a numbei* of 
men belonging to the people forced their way into the Chamber, and 
j)laced themselves right under the tribune. 

“ The Duchess of Orleans then rose, and taking the youi^g princes 
])y the hand led tliem to the range of seats forming the pourtour be- 
liind the d<*puties, and still exactly in front of the President. The 
Duke de Mcinoiirs and tlie Duke de Montpensier placed themselves in 
lJi(‘ last line of seats, immediately behind tlie Princess and her sons. 
'l'h(^ greatest agit.dion jm' vailed in every part of the Chamber, and it 
was a moment after increased by the public tribunes being rushed 
into by another body of the people. 

“ iM. Dnpin then ascend<*ff the tribune, and amidst deep silence 
said — In the ])resent situation of the capital and the critical circum- 
staJic(‘s in av hich the country Avas plac(*d, the Chamber Avas bound to 
as^( ml)l(‘ immediately. The King has just abdicated. (Sensation.) 
lie has disposed of the CroAvn in favour of his gnindson, the Count de 
J^aris, and has constituted the Duchess of Orleans Regent. (Applause 
from all tlie Ixmches ol‘ the Centre, and from some of the public tri-^ 
bums, and with loud disapju’olwtioii on the left.) 

“ A voice from one of the tribunes. — ‘ It is too late !' 

“An agitation, impossible to describe, here arose. A number of 
d(‘piities colle(‘ted round the Duchess of Orleans and the rest of the 
Royal group. National Guards Avithout ceremony came and mingled 
Avith the deputies Avho had done so.” 

M. Marie ascends the tribune, and when silence is restored, 
reminds the Chambers that a law exists whicli gives the regency 
to the Duke de Nemours, and which cannot be abrogated by an 
act of the King in favour of anotlier. He demands the nomina- 
tion of a Provisional Government ; M. Creinieux and the Abbe 
de Genoude, support the proposition. Odillon Barrot is called 
upon to speak, and declares himself in favour of the regency of 
the Duchess of Orleans, a ministry of tried liberal opinions, and 
an appeal to tlie country. The Duchess herself rises and ad- 
dresses some words to the Chamber, which are not heard. — 
Odillon Barrot resumes his discourse, and appeals to all parties 
VoL. XLIX.-No. I. M 
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to defend the crown of July, now committed to the custody of a 
child and a woman, as the only means of putting an end to in- 
testine divisions, and averting the evils of civil war. A. majority 
of the deputies present signify their assent, but their tokens of 
approbation are drowned in murnnirs from the galleries, and cries 
of Vive la Repuhlique, The Mjirquis dc la Larochejaquelin pro- 
tests against some of the statements of tlie preceding speakers, 
without succeeding in explaining his own. M. Chevallier, editor 
of the ^ Bihliotheque Historique'^ ascends the tribune, amidst cries of 
‘^you are not a deputy,^’ ^^you have no right to be there."’ M. 
Chevallier cautions the Chamber against proclaiming the Count 
deVaris without the consent of the people, into whose liands the 
real sovereignty had again fallen. 

“ At this moment a vast crowd broke into the C^liiimbcr. Tlicy 
were dre^ed in tlie most lleterogcneon'^ iimiiiier, some in blou^e^, hh 
dragoons’ helmets on tlieir heads ; otliers Avitli cross-belts and iniantrv - 
caps; otliers again in ordinary clot 1 us, but all with arms — swords, lances, 
spears, muskets, and tri-coloured flags. Tluse ])ersons at once scd/cd 
on such dei>uties’ seats as were unocciijiicd, s{*vcral ( \(m ascmuh d the 
tribune, and fixed themselves ther(\ The Ih-esident piu’ceiting avImI 
liad occurred, and in order to mark liis disaiqirohation, as ^\(dl ]k rliaps 
as to signify that the sitting could not g<^on under such circum danci 
put on his hat. This ci’catcd a dreadful uproar, and immorous i iic-., 
‘Off witli your hat, President!’ were licard from tlu^ new (‘omcis. 
Several of them even directed their musket-^ at him. T!i * sc(‘iic was 
of almost unimaginable violence. 

“M. Ledru-Rollin, from his place, oveipouerina the tninnlt with 
his voice — ‘Gentlemen, in the name of the people, I call for sihmci* ! ’ 
$ A number of the deputies, appearing to considiT their jiosiiion 
perilous began to withdraw, and as they abandoned theii jdaccs iIk* 
erowd took po'-session of them. 'J’he tumult was tremendous, and 
many deputies looked with anxiety towards tlie Duchess of Orleans 
and Iier children. She, however, sat calm amidst the n]>i*oar. 

“M. LiHlru-llollin after some time succeeded in nmkinir himself 
heard. — ‘In the name of the people (said the hon. dc 2 )ul 3 ) 1 proh'st 
against the kind of government which has just been jiroposcd to yon. 
(Immense applause, cries of ‘ Brav o, bvav o !’ from the new'^ (oincrs, 
and tludr comrades in the public tribunes: the .shouts were deafening.) 
This is not the first time that! have thus protested; already, in 1842, 1 
demanded th(‘ Constitutio i (»f 1791. (Cheers.) That Constitution 
declared that it should b(* necessary to make an ap])eal to the people 
when a regency bill was to be passed. (The loudest apjdau^e.) I 
protest, therefore, against the government that it is attempted to estab- 
lish. I do so in the name ol* the citizens vvdioin I see before me ; who 
for the last two days have been fighting, and who will, if necessary, 
again combat thiv evening. (From every sid^» erii's of ‘ Yi‘s! 
elioiTS with Inantlidiing of aims, and In some ( q«-(’s laising of 
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maslvotsto tlie shoiildor; indescribable tumult.) 1 demand in the name* 
ol* tin* i)eo]de that a Provisional (lovernment b<* named.' ((Ireat 
applause.) 

“M. de Laiiiartiin*. — ‘Gentlemen, I shared in the bciitimeiits of 
oriel* wliicli just now agitated this assembly in beholding tlie most al- 
flicting speetach' that human annals can present — that ot* a Princess 
coming l(r)n\ard with her innocent son, after having quitted her de- 
serted palace, to place herself under the protection of the nation. But 
ifl shared in that testimony of respect for a great misfortune, I also 
sliare ju the solicitude — in the admiration which tliat people, now 
lighting during two days against a perfidious go^ ernment foi* the pur- 
pose of re-establishing order and liberty, ought to inspire, ((ireat 
applause from tlie tribunes.) Let us not deceive ourselves — l(*t us not 
imagine that an acclamation in this Chainbci*caif replace the co-operation 
ol 85, 000, 000 of men. Wliatever government he established in the 
country it mu^t be cement(*d by solid d<*finitive guarantees ! ITow 
will you find the conditions necessary for sucii a government in the 
midst ol th( floating elements which surround us i By descending 
into the very depth of the country itself, boldly sounding tlic great 
mystery of the light of nations, ((ireat^applause in the tribunes.) In 
]>U(( of iuuing recourse to these siibterluges, to these emotions, in 
Older to maintain oik* of those fictions which have no stability, I pro- 
posc to you to form a government, not definite, hut provisional — a 
government charged, first of all, with tlu* task of staunching the blood 
\\liKh flows, of putting a stop to civil war (cheers); a government 
whidi we appoint ^vitlumt putting aside anytljing of our resentments 
and our indignation ; and in the next place a government on which 
we shall impose the duty of convoking and consulting the people in 
Its totality — all that posse'^s in tlieir title of man, the right of a citizen.’ 
(Tremendous apjilausc- from the people in the tribunes.) 

“ A violent and imperative knocking was now lieai’d at the door of 
an upper tribune, wliich was not entirely filled. On the door being 
opened a number of men rushed in, well pi’ovided with arms, and who 
appeared to have just come from a combat. Several of them forced 
their way to the front seats, and pointed their muskets at the deputies 
below. Some of these weapons were also turned in the direction ol 
the Royal party. 

Immediately the persons near the Duchess of Orleans seemed to 
address her energetically, and a moment after she rose, and, with her 
sons and the two Fiinccs, quitted the Chamber by a door on the ex- 
treme left. 

“ M. Sauzet at the same moment withdrew from the president’s 
chair, and nearly all the deputies who had remained quitted theii- 
places. The noise and disorder at this moment were at the greatest 
height. 

“ Shortly after, silence being somewhat restored, 

“ M. Lcdru-Rollin said, ‘According as I read out the names, you 
will siiy ^‘Ves” oi “No,” just as they plcn‘p you; and in ordei to 
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act officially, I call on tlio reporters of the public press to note 
down the names, and the manner in which they are received, tliat 
France may know what lias been done here.’ Tlie lion, deputy then 
read out the names of MM. Dupont (de I’Eure), Arago, de Lamartine, 
Lcdru-Rollin, Gamier Pages, Marie, and Cremieux ; all of which 
were received with acclamations. 

Cries of ‘ To the Hotel de Ville !’ here rose, followed by a cry of 
‘ No civ il list,’ and another of ‘ No king !’ Some one hav ing directed 
the attention of the crowd to the picture of Louis Philippe sw(*aring 
obedience to the charter, cries of ‘Tear it down!’ arose. A work- 
man, armed with a double-barrelled fowling-piece, vv ho was standing 
in tlje semicircle, ciied out, ‘Just wait until I havT a shot at Jjouis 
Philippe !’ and at the sam(‘ moment both barrels were discharged. — 
(Great confusion ensued^ in the midst of which two men jumped on 
the chairs behind tlu* president’s seat, and prep.ired to cut the picture 
to pieces with their sabres.) ^ 

“ Another workman ran up the steps to the tribune, and exclaimed, 
‘Respect ])ublic monuments! respect propert} ! Why destroy tlu* 
pictures with balls ? We ha\e sliown that the people will not allow 
itself to be ill-governed ; let its now show that it knows how to c on- 
duct itself properly after its victory.’ (Great applau'^e.) 

“ The next instant, M. Dupont (de I’Enre) was placed in th(‘ chaii. 
M. de Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin attempted severally to obtain a 
hearing, but unsuccessfully. Several of the National Guards, and 
some of the people, also made similar attempts, but a\ it bout ( fh ct. A 
cry then arose in one of tlie tribunes of ‘ Let Lamartine sp(\dv !’ and 
at on(‘e all the others took it up. 

“ M. de Lamartine. — ‘A Pjo\isional Government will be at once 
proclaimed.’ (Enthusiastic cheers of ‘ Vive ]iamartinc !’) 

“ Otlier voices. — ‘ The names I the names !’ 

“ M. Cremieux, amidst great tumult, said, ‘ it is essential that silence 
be restored, in order that our venerable colleague, M. l)u])ont (de 
I’Enre), may r(‘ad to you the names which you wish to l(‘arn.’ 

“ As the tumult, which had lulled for a second, whilst the honour- 
able Deputy was speaking, recommenced just as violently as ever, tin* 
Jiamcs w<‘re written down on a sheet of jiaper, and that, being placeil 
on the (*nd of a musket, was so paraded about the Chamber. 

“ M. Ledru-Rollin (in the midst of the noise). — ‘A Provisional 
Gov eminent cannot be organised in a light or candess manner. 1 
shall read over the names aloud, and you wdll approve of tin ‘in, or 
I eject them, as you think fit.’ 

“ In tlie midst of shouts and cries the honourable Deputy read out 
the names, but nothing could be heard. Nearly all the Deputies had 
by this time departed, and th(‘ National Guards and the people had 
the Chamber to themselves. 

“ M. Ledru-Rollin. — ‘We are obligcnl to close the sitting in order to 
proceed to the seat of Government.’ 

“ From all sides. — ‘ To the Ilotel-dc-Ville ^ Vive hi BPpuhliquer ” 
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Louis Philippe, in his flight from the Tuileries, is said to 
have been heard to exclaim in the anguish of a wounded 
spirit, ‘^comme Charles dix !” ^^comme Charles dix but 
the comparison, although not a favourable ohe, is yet too 
flattering to the former to be just. Charles the Tenth, when 
he quitted France after the Revolution of July, 1830, proceeded 
to the coast by slow and easy stages, not as a prisoner, but 
wit)^ a military escort as a guard of honour. Louis Philippe, 
had he requested it, might have been supplied with a similar 
escort, and travelled in state, with all the comforts of a coach 
and six, the whole of his journey. The only anxiety of* the 
new government, as we have seen frorp the event, was, that 
his journey should not be interrupted ; and the feeling of the 
populace towards him was manifested in the exclamations heard 
from the crowd, Let him depart — we are not assassins !” Bon 
voyage !’^ To have detained Louis Philippe, or any members of 
the royal family, would have been an embarrassment to tlie new 
government they were most anxious to avoid. The arrest was 
ordered, pro jormo^ of M. Guizot and his colleagues, but no 
active measures for their apprehension followed. When infor- 
mation was given at the Hotel de Ville of the place of con- 
cealment of some of the ex-ministers and others, hints were 
conveyed to tlie fugitives that it would be expedient to choose 
another. All were suffered to flee who wished to escape the 
l)ossil)le consequences of the part tliey had acted. We read, 
therefore, with no sympathy of the privations endured by the 
ex-monarch before his arrival in England ; 1)ut they are worth 
noting, as indicating the deep distrust and total misapprehension of 
the character of the Frencli j)eople, which seem to have influenced 
him to the last, and the profound indifl'erence of the latter to any 
])ossil)lc efforts that may hereafter be made by him or his de- 
scendants for the recovery of the crown. The following par- 
ticulars are from the ‘ National:^ — 

“ Tlie mayor and ex-adjoint were absent wlien tlie ex-Xing aiTi\ed 
at St. Cloud on Thuisday about three o’clock, escorted by some national 
guards and dragoons U) prevent his being annoyed. The commandant 
cried that the King had abdicated. After having descended from the 
little ean-iage iji which lie had come, he asked to have riding-horses. 
Being told there were none, he went into the public omnibus, wliieh 
took him to Versailles, lie was accompanied by the (^ueen, the Duke 
and Duehcfes of Moiitpmisier, and the Duchess of Nemours, lie only 
Htaj^ed at the chateau three quarters of an hour. He told the adjoint 
he had been basely deceived. In the evening Ids valet, Provost, ar- 
rived at St. Cloud, bringing some clot lies for the King ; for in his Jiurry 
be had taken notliiiig. This valet had, in the morning, with tears in 
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liis said concessions must be made to the people, that Pari^ wa*> 
very agitated. WJiat think you was the reply ? ‘ Tis Only tiie gossip 
ol* the cafes, we will bring t4em to reason; in a few houis all will be 
settled.’ ” 

Another account says : — 

“ The ex-King, when he left the Tuileries with the Queen, got into 
a brougham in the Place de la Concorde, and drove off’ to St, Cloud 
at such a rate, that when tliey had crossed the bridge the liorhc was 
too exhausted to mount the hill leading to the Chateau. Se\ eral men 
pushed the carriage up, howev er. After taking some papers, the ex- 
king, entered a hackney coach at St. Cloud and drove off to Versailles, 
and thence to Trianon. He in a short time entered a travelling car- 
riage; but before leaving the park lie saw at a distance, approaching 
towards him, six men on horseback, and became afraid that they were* 
in search of him. Ho, therefore, ordered thck coacliman to stop, 
alighted, and ran into a guard-house at tlio gate ol‘ the i)ark. near the 
railroad station (Montretout), and concealed himself behind a stove. 
The men having passed, an aide-de-camp informed him thei*c was no 
danger. He accordingly re-entered the carriage and drove off.” 

A letter received from Dreux, published in the ^Journal dc la 
Republique/ states that the flight of Louis Philippe had been so 
unforeseen that it was necessary, at Trianon, to make a subscrip- 
tion for his travelling expenses, wdiich produced about 200 francs, 
with which sum he proceeded in a hired vehicle from Versailles 
to Dreux. 

“.Here they put up at the house of a person oji whose jidelity they 
could rely, where tliey passed the night. This friend, whom we under- 
stand to be a farmer, procured disguises for the Royal fugitives and 
suite, the King habiting himself in an old eloak and an old cap, having 
first shaved his whiskers, discarded his wig, and altogi'thcr so disguised 
liimself as to defy the I’ocognition even of his most intimate friends. 
The other disguises were also complete. 

“Although \v(‘ lia\c stated above that they jiassed the niglit at 
Dreux, they started long before daylight on their way to La F erte 
Vidame, where Mr. Packham had been building a mill on some private 
property of Louis Philijijie. On their route they were accompanied 
by the farmer, who promised to see them in safety to the coast through 
a country with which lu* was well acquainted. l|Thcy took the road ol 
Evreux, 12 to 15 leagues from JTonfleur. Tluy travelled chiefly by 
night, and reached llojifleur at 5 o’clock on Saturday morning. They 
remained at Honfleur in the house of a gentleman whom the king 
knew for a short time, and then crossed to Trouville, a short distaiuM^ 
from the town. It was their intention to (unbark al Trouville, but 
owing to till* boisterous state of the w^eathcr, they were eonipelled to 
remain at the latter place two days, when, finding they could not 
embark, they returned to Honfleur, with the intention of embarking 
from that place, but the weather still continuing very rough, and 
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Iho King fearing that tLe Quoeii in her exhausted condition Avould 
1)0 unable to bear the fatigues of a rough passage, deferred his departure 
till the weather changed on Thursday, lii the mean tiiiu* iiifor- 
1 nation was secretely conveyed to the Expr(\ss, Soutliampton steam-ship, 
lliat slu‘ would be required to take a party from Havre to England. 

‘‘ On Thursday afternoon the gentleman wlio felieltercd the detlii’oned 
mojiairli and his consort at IJouflenr, engaged a French fishing-boat 
to eoiney th(‘ fugitivi'S from ITonfleur t{) Ha\re, and fearing that in 
I ills ^iiiall vessel the features of the King might be recognised, llie 
^(Mitlernan engaged a person to interpret French to the King, who, to 
render his disguise more complete, passed as an Englishman. Nothing 
of inonient transjiired on the passage to Havre, where the ^xgros*> 
was waiting witli her steam up, and at 9 o’clock on Thursday evening 
th(‘ royal fugithes and suite set sail for England. The vessel reached 
the oiling of Newhaven liarbour at 7 o’clo(‘k this morning, but owing 
to the stale of the tide she could not enter the harbour till n(‘ar]y 12 
ocloek.”* 

Friday, March 3.— ffhe ex-King and Queen of the Freiicli 
landed at Newhaven. Their suite coifsisted of General Dumas 
and General Rumigny, a valet, and a fcnfllhle German attendant. 
Louis Philippe, wliosc first reply to the congratulations addressed 
to liim, Avas ‘^yes, tliaiik God I am in England once again,'’ ap- 
jiearcd in the disguise which he had worn after his departure fioni 
Dreux; consisting of a green blouse, a red and white comforter, and 
a casquette, or peasant’s cap. Over the blouse was a sailor's frock 
coat, borrowed of the captain of the Express. The Queen 
Avas attired in plain mourning, over which she wore a Avoollen 
cloak, of black and AAhitc plaid, witli broad checks. We need 
Iiardly add that they were hospitaldy received in this country; 
hut Avitli a silent welcome on the part of the public. The resi- 
dence assigned them by the English Government is Claremont; 
Avliere for the present they take up their al^odc as the Count and 
Countess of Neuilly. 

Tlie Duclies^ of Orleans, AAdio also readied England in safety 
Avith her Iavo children, afterAvards left for Geriiiany, with the 
object, doubtless, of placing her interests and tliosc of tlie young 
Count (le Paris under the protection of the Northern Powers. 
This Avas a false iJep. The Northern PoAvers have now too 
many einbanassnients of their own to engage lightly in a war 
AAith Frcncli democracy; and if 1 he time should come for war 
Avith France to be proclaimed, it AAill not he in the name of the 
rights of Ihe Count de Paris. 


^ Daily Nius, Maivli 1th, ISIS. 
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Friday^ February 25///, 1848. — The existence of a National 
Republic, with a provisional executive strong enough at once to 
assume administrative functions, was formally announced in the 
following proclamation : — 

“ To the French People, 

“ A retrogade government has been overturned by tlie heroi.'^m oi’ 
the people of Paris. 

“ This government has tied, leaving behind it traces of Idood, which 
will for ever forbid its return. 

“ The blood of the people has flowed, as in rJuly, but, happily, it has 
not shed in vain. It luis vsecured a national and popular govern- 
ment in accordance witli the rights, the progress, an<l the will of this 
great and generous people. 

“ A Provisional Government, at the call of the people and some 
deputies in the sitting of the 24th of February, is for the monient 
invested with the care of organizing and securing the iiational victory. 

It is composed of 

M. M. IfcroNT (Dii l’Euue) 

Lajuartini: 

ClZEMlLUX 

Araoo 

JiEDRu Roll IN and 

Garniek Pa(.es. 

The Secretaries of the Government arc — 

“ M. Ami AND Marrvsi 
Louis Bj-anc and 
Feudixam) Feocon. 

These citizens ha\e not hesitated for an instant to accept the pa- 
triotic mission which has been imposed upon them by the urgency of 
the occasion. 

“Frenchmen, give to the world the exam jdc Paris has given to 
France. Prepare yourselves, by order and contidence in yourselves, 
for the institutions which are about to be given you. 

“ The Provisional Government desires a Republic, pending tlic rati- 
fication of the French people, who are to be immediately (ionsulted. 

“ Neither the people of Paris nor the Provisional Government de- 
sire to substitute their opinion forthc opinions of the citizens at large 
upon the definite form of government which t]|g national sovereignty 
shall })roclaim. 

“ ‘ L’unite de la nation,’ formed henceforth of all classes of the peo- 
ple which compose it : 

“ The government of the nation by itself ; 

“Liberty, (^luality, and fraternity for its principles ; 

“ The people to devise and to maintain order ; — 

“ Such is the democratic government which France owes to liersclf 
and which our efforts will assui’e to her. 
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“ Sucli are the first acts of the Provisional (to\ eminent. 

“ (Signed) Dupont (de rEurc), Lamartine, Ledru Kolliii, 
Bedeau, Michel Goudcliaux, Arago, Betlnnont, 
Marie, Carnot, Cavaignac, Gamier Pages.”* 

Of the memliers of tlie Provisional Government it may be 
briefly observed, that M. Dupont (de I’Eure) had attained by 
age, being in his 8()th year, the venerable title of Father of 
tlie Chamber of Deputies.^^ ^ He had taken part, when a young 
niaiij in the first revolution of 1789, in which commenced that 
struggle with monarchy which had lasted down to the present day ; 
and liis whole life had been one of honourable consistency. , In 
1842, the respect entertained for him by the French people, was 
shown liy his election for four separate constituencies in the De- 
partment of the Eure. — He sat forEvreux. 

Of the literary and practical reputation of M. de Lamartine 
wc need not speak. Ilis position in the Chamber of Deputies 
was that of Burke in the House of Commons, but with higher 
aims, and less narrow party sympathies than the English orator. 
Ilis ^ History of the Girondists, which all ™en should read who 
would understand the political tendencies of the age, hdfi jirepared 
the way for the late revolution, by reviving the discussion of 
rc])ublican ideas, and pointing out the causes of their foriner 
failure. In the Chamber of Deputies he represented Ma 9 on. 
jM. Cremieux, late Deputy for Chiron, is a free-trader, whose 
parliamentary career, as a leading member of the opposition, has 
lieen in part distinguished, like that of Mr. Bright, by an agita- 
tion against the game laws. M. Arago, as a mathematician, fse- 
(Tchiry of the Academy of Sciences, and member of the Office 
of I^ongitudcs, enjoys an European reputation. In France, as 
a politician, he has always been known as an enemy of privilege 


* A subsequent ])roclaniation gives the following distribution of (Cabinet 

Offices : — 

M. J)uiiont, (eje fEure) rrcsidciit of the Council, (vuthout Portfolio). 

M. de Lainurtiiic, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Cremieux, Minister of Justice, 

M. Lcdi'u llolliii. Minister of the Interior. 

M. Michel Guudchui|PL, Minister of Marine. 

General Bedeau, Minister of War. 

M. Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction, (a sou of Carnot of the Con- 
vention.) 

M. Bethmont, Minister of Coinmerce. 

M. Miuie, Minister of Public Works. 

General ( ’avaignac. Governor General of Algeria. 

M. Gamier Pages, Mnjor of Paris.’*' 

Ihis office was goon after assigned to M. Marrasty M. Gamier Pages undertaking 
the duties of Minister of Finance. 

t An English translation has been imblishcd by Bohn, in 3 vols. 
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and corruption. M. Ledru Rolling late Deputy for Mans, was 
subjected to a government prosecution for an election speed i, and 
thus obtained notoriety and popularity. He sat on the extreme 
left, and defended with ability the ultra democratic opinions of 
‘ La Reforme/ against the policy, not only of M. Guizot, but 
also of M. Thiers and Odilon Barrot. Of the qualifications for 
a future ministry of M. Gamier Pages, great expectations had 
been entertained by the members of the opposition. 

These were the men, who, from their position in the late 
legislature, it was necessary to put prominently forward to secure 
public confidence ; but the two men in France, to whom, more 
perhaps than any other, may be traced the energy and decision 
which frustrated the views of M. Thiers and Odilon Barrot 
for a Regency, and caused a Republic to be proclaimed, were 
M. de Lamartine and Armand Marrast ; the latter, twelve years 
ago, an exile in England — an escaped politieal prisoner from St . 
Pelagie, flying from the vengeance of Louis Philippe; subse- 
quently the Editor of the Nationat^dLuA in that capacity rcndcrim; 
himself formidable to the government, by his unrivalled powers 
of sarcasA, and as, in some respects, the ablest journalist of 
France. 

The courage, eloquence, and judicious conduct of M. de La- 
martine have been the theme of just and universal admiration. 
The happiest effects resulted from his influence over the ])eople ; 
and among these, perhaps not the least was his successful apl)e^d 
to the armed crowds before the Hotel de Ville to throw away the 
red flag of the first revolution, which they had at first raised as 
the flag of the Republic (and wliich had excited general alarm 
as an emblem of blood), and adhere to the tricolour, under 
which the armies of Franc^e had marched to victory. Addressing 
them for the fifth time during the day, and with muskets bran- 
dished about his head, from the yet prevailing feeling of distrust 
of the intentions of the Provisional Government in regard to a 
compromise with royalty, lie said — 

“ Citizens ! for my part I will never adopt the red ilag ; and J Avill 
explain in a word why 1 will o^ose it witii all the strengtli of my 
patriotism. It is, citizens, hccansc the tricolour Hag has made 
tour of the world, with oiir liberties and our glories, and that the red 
flag has only made the tour of the Chnmj)s d(‘ Mars, trailed througli 
torrents ol'the blood of tin* ])eo])le.” ‘ 


The nllusion here is to the “Massacre of the Champs de Mars,’' July 17, 
1791. The thght of the king (Louis XVI.) from Pans having led to notons 
demonstrations, during which some unprovoked murders had been committiMl, 
the National Guards asscmblld to dispci^ the populace. The result is thus 
described by Lamartine, in his ‘ llistoiy of the Girondists,’ 
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Never had orator a greater triumph. The people who liad 
refused to listen to him, drowning his voice in their clamours, 
gradually became softened, shed tears, and finished by lower- 
ing their arms, throwing away their flags, and peaceably dis- 
persing to their homes. 

The first sitting of the Provisional Government lasted night 
and day, without intermission, for sixty hours, during which 
it was besieged at every moment by tumultuous crowds or depu- 
tations ; but finally succeeding in inspiring all with confidence in 
the integrity and firmness of its intentions. When, on the Satur- 
day, February 26, its first initiative labours were brought to a 
close, M, de Lamartine again descended the steps of the great 
staircase of the Hotel de Ville, and presenting himself in front of 
the edifice, with his colleagues, thus expressed himself, 

“ Citizens — 

“ Tlio Provisional Govej'Jinient of the Kepublic has called upon tlic 
p(‘0])le to witness its gratitude for the magnificent national co-operuti on 
which has just accepted these new institutions. 

‘‘ The Provisional Government of tlie Republic has only joyful intel- 
ligenc(‘ to announce to the pc()])lc here assembled. * 

“ Royalty is abolished. 


“ Bailly, Lafayette, land the muuiei]»al body, with the red flag, marehed at the head 
of the first column. Tlie pan de charge beaten by 400 drums, and the first rolling of 
tlu cannon over the stones, announced the arrival of the national army. These sounds 
drowned for an instant the hollow miirmurs and the shrill erics of 50,000 men, women, 
and children, who filled tlie centre of the Champs de Mars, or crowded on the glacis. 
At the moment when Bailly debouehed between the glacis, tlie populace, who from the 
toj) of the bank looked down on the mayor, the bayonets, and the artillery, hurst into 
threatening shouts and furious outcries against the National Guard. * Doivn loith 
the red Jiag ! l^havte to Bailhj! Death to Lafayette !’ The people in the Chamjis 
de Mars resjionded to Uiese cries with unanimous iinjireeations. Lumps of wet mud, 
the only arms at hand, were east at the National Guard, and struck Lafayette's horse, 
the red flag, and Bailly himself; and it is even said, several pistol-shots were fired 
from a distance ; this, however, was by no means proved : the jieople had no inten- 
tion of resisting — tlmy wished only to intimidate. Bailly summoned them to disperse 
legally, to which they replied by shouts of derision ; and he then, with the grave 
dignity of his office, and tin* mule sorrow tliat formed part of his eliaracter, ordered 
them to be dispersed by force. Lafayette first ordered the Guard to fire in the air ; 
hut the people, encouraged by this vain denibnst ration, fonned into line before the 
National Guard, who then fired a discharge that killed and wounded COO persons — 
the republicans say, 10,flfe0. At the same moment the ranks opened, the cavalry 
ehai*ged, and the artillerymen prepared to open their fire, which, on this dense mass 
of people, would liave taken fearful i*fteet. Lafayette, unable to restrain his soldiers 
by his voice, placed himself before the cannon's mouth, and by this heroic act saved 
the lives of thousands. In an instant the C'hainps de Mars was cleared, and nought 
remained on it save the dead bodies of women and eliildren, trampled under fool, or 
those flying before the cavalry ; and a few intrejud men on the stejis of the altar of 
their country, who, amidst a murderous fire, and at the cannon's month, eolleeted, in 
order to jireserve them, the sheets of the |H*tition, as, proofs of the wishes, or bloody 
pledges of the future vengeance of the people, and they only retired when they had 
obtained them." 
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“ The Eepublif is proclaimed. 

The people will exercise their political rights. 

“National workshops arc open for thost* who arc without work. 
(Immense acclamations.) 

“ The army is being ro-organized. The National Guard iiidih- 
solubly unites itself with tlie ])eople, so as to promptly restore order 
with the same hand that had only the pi*eeeding moment coiuiuercd 
our liberty. (Renewed acclamations.) 

“Finally, Gentlemen, the Pro^isional Government Avas anxious to 
be itself the bearer to you of the last decree it has resoh ed on and 
signed in this memorable sitting ; that is, the abolition ol‘ the penalty 
of •death for political offences. (Unanimous braA os.) 

“ This is the noblest decree, Gentlemen, tliat has cAcr issued from 
the mouths of a people the day after their victory.* (‘ Y(‘s, ycs !’) It 
is the character of the French nation AAdiich (*scai)es in one spontaneous 
cry from the soul of its Government. (‘ Yes, yes ; BraAo.’) AVe Ikiac 
brought it Avith us, and I Avill noAv read it to you. Ther(* is not a 
more becoming homage to a people than the s])oetaclc of its oavii 
magnanimity.” 

The abolition of the punishment of death for political offences, at. 
the moment when the Royal Family and the ex-ministers were 
flying for their lives or trembling in concealment, was indeed 
a noble inspiration ; and it probably did more than any other 
act of the Provisional Government to produceJbhat general ccni- 
viction of the justness and nioderation of their Adews, Avliicli led 


This just UTirl gcneioiis sentiment of the Provisional Government, and 
decree of “death” of the National Convention in 17.‘12, after the trial and 
eondemuation of Louis XVI., form one of the most striking contrasts of his- 
tory. In Lamartine's ‘ History of the Girondists,’ the conduct of tlic Duke 
of Orleans (the father of Louis Philippe), at the memorable sitting when 
judgment was pronounced, arrests the attention of the reader. The vote.s of 
the Convention were taken openly, and Avith a proud solemnity bcfittiiig the oc- 
casion. Every member mounted in his turn the tribune, and raised his voice 
for “ death,” or “ exile,” or “ imprisonment.” The twenty-one deputies for 
Paris all voted for Death. 

“TTie Due D’ Orleans was the last called. Deep silence followed Id's nuine. 
Sillery, his confidant and favourite, had voted against death. It was expected that 
the prince would vote as his friend had done, or would refuse in the name of nature 
and of blood. Even the Jacobins anticipated this exceptiton ; hut he would not be 
excepted. He ascended the steps slowly and unmoved, unfolded a paper whuh he 
held in his hand, and read with the voice of a stoic these words : ‘ Solely occupied 
with my duty, convinced that all who have atteni]>ted, or bhall attempt hereafter, tlie 
sovereignty of the people, merit death, I vote for “ death.” ’ These words fell in the 
silence, and to the astonishment, of the party to whom the Due 1!)’ Orleans seemed 
to concede them as a pledge. He did not find, even from the Mountain, a look, a 
gesture, or a voice that applauded him. Tlie Montagnards, whilst condemning to 
death a captive and disarmed king, might wound justice, affright mankind, but they 
did not appal nature. Nature revolted in them against the vote of the first prince of 
the blood* A sbudder pervaded the benches and tribunes of the assembly.” 
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the entire nation to accept the new men/ as the indispensable 
necessity of the time, with an unanimity to whicli there is hardl) 
a parallel in history. On the part of the army, Marshal 
Bugeaud ; on the part of the clerg}^, the Archbishop of Paris ; 
iravc in their adhesion to the new Republic. On the part of the 
middle classes, whether in Paris or in the provinces, and of the 
whole press, without a solitary exception, thera does not appear 
to have been the hesitation of a moment. All seem to have 
felt 1:^ instinct, that whether or not the people were prepared 
for Republican institutions, the time vas come when a trial 
of them must be made ; for after the fall of a government 
which but a few days before had enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the strongest in Europe, and then suddenly vanished like 
a mist, there could be no further hope of securitj for person or 
jirojicrty under the protection of royalty.* 


Aaotbci (Iccieo, subsequently ishued, but coueened lu tbe same spiMt, a 
sjmit uoitb\ of a gnat c.uisi , must not be passed ovei lu silence , it mniks au 
tpodi 111 tilt uioinl history of nations 

“ THE FRENt H REPUBLIC 
“ Ltueui\, Ecu \in\, Praiirnit\ 

“ Tlip PioMsional Govtimncnt ol tlu Ripublu , uinsidenng that during the last 
fifty yiaih ( \i ry new goMiiiment tliat constituted itself lequiied and leceived oaths, 
w hu li wei e su( eessive iv it j)l i( t d bj othti s at t very juditit al change , ( unsoldering that 
ihe fii^f duty of eve^ie])iiblKan i^ to be devoted wntliout any reseivation to the 
(oiintry, and tint evtiy citizen who, umUi tlu goieiimuntof the Rtpuhlu, aertjits 
fum turns or tontmues m the tvtitist ol Ihost lu otiupud, (ontiads in a still moii 
spcnal nmniiei the bar ltd obligation of seniiig it nid dt voting himself to its hccuiity 
d( ( It es — 

“ Publit functioinrus of the adAniibtiative and juduiaiy order shall not take 
my oath 

“ Pans, Martli 1st, 184S. 

‘ (Signed) The Members of the Piovisional Government — Dupont de PEuie, 
T lunartine, Arugo, Crtinicu\, Lediu Rolliii, Gamiti Pagis, Maiiast, Mane, Ltmis 
Blanc, Plot on, \lliert 

This feding was put to the test by a feeble attempt on tbe pnit of tbe 
Itw icmuining iiiends of tbe eblei biniieh of tbe Bourbons, which ended m tbe 
following iidiculous failure — 

“Ttn young men attempt! d on Saturday evening,” says the Con? ter Fta?icats, 
“ fo get up a Legitimist manifest ition m the Faubourg St Gtimain, Thepeoph, 
set mg tlum all diissid in black, with white coikades in then hits, ened out ‘ Tte?is ' 
Ticy/v ' A funeial > They aie undertakers* nun ’* Ihe young men, finding the people 
in siK h good humour, immediately set to woik. * Fiicnds,’ evdiimed they, * icmem- 
her ileniy IV., and piodaim his dchcendanl Long hve Henry V ’’ Thepeoph, 
m the same gtiod humour, immediately cned out, * Ah, how is he, the dear princ e ^ 
Is he not dead ^ So mudi the bettei ’ Make oui ( oiiiplimc nts to him, if you 
please gentlemen How happy he will be ' Heniy IV is dead ’ Vive la Repub- 
hque ’’ Thus did the people tuin Legitimacy to the light about. If we i elate this 
f Kt, it IS merely to uld that, in despaii for the cause, they immediatclv went to 
msciibe themselves at then lespcetive mayoialties, as nearly all the young men of the 
Faubourg St Germain had alieady doni Thus Legitimacy has turned into Repub 
luanism, the wibest thing it could do. ‘ Hepry IV. i& dtad. Long live the Republic 
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In this unanimity, which even subsequent distress, arising from 
financial and commercial difficulties has not in tlie least dis- 
turljed, lies tlie safety of the Republic. It is a guarantee against 
the recurrence of the sanguinary scenes of the first revolution. 
The timid English wlio haA^e fled from Paris in the belief that 
the new political clubs that have sprung into existence, will, by 
exciting the passions of the people, lead to another reign of 
terror, have entirely mistaken the character of existing cir- 
cumstances in relation to those of the past. The Jacobin 
clubs -of 1791 were the leaders of a perpetual revolt against a 
court guilty of perpetual treachery^ — they Avere the terrible, but 
energetic defenders of their country against the armies of a foreign 
coalition. 

But neither the duplicity of tlie court, nor the foreign coalition, 
would have "given any mischievous influence to the clubs of 
Paris during the first revolution, but for an act of the National 
Assembly, originating in patriotism, of which the consequences 
have not been understood. This AA^as their celebrated self-denying 
ordinance, by which, Avhen they had completed their Avork of 
framing a constitution for the nation, the National Assembly 
declared themselves ineligible as candidates at the next election ; 
leaving therefore the further progress of legislation to a l)ody 
composed entirely of new men, for the most part of unknown 
names, and inferior capacity. The iramedHite result of this 
measure was, a great accession of strength to the clul)s, Avhich a 
little before were dying of inanition. llobesjAicrre, the disciple 
of Rousseau, the friend of peace, ^^the incorruptible,” and the most 
popular man of the day, descended tfom the arena of statesmen 
to that of demagogues, and gradually yielded to the infection 
of that spirit of sanguinary violence (as means to be justified 
by the end) which he had been himself the first to denounce. 
This violence, however, only broke out Avhen the party of the 
Girondist^ of the New Legislative Assemlfly, sought to put down 
the Jacobins ; and that at a time, Avhen, by their OAvn temporizing 
policy with tlie court, they had lost their own popularity. It was 
then that the leaders of the Jacobins instigated the mob to attack 
the Tuileries, place the king under arrest, and proclaim the Con- 
vention, by which he was tried and condemned. But now the 
contest of sixty years has been brought to a close. There is no 
longer any S^eto,^ but in the will of the majority. The object 
of political agitation will no longer be insurrection in disguise ; 
for against whom are the people to be invited to rebel ? Apinst 
the government ? Why resort to arms when they can change 
it by a vote ? The new clubs of Paris will be as harmless as our 
own election committees and parish meetings. They will discuss 
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tlie merits of candidates, organize parties at elections, criticise 
the debates of tlie National Assembly, prepare petitions, and 
mIicii there are no obnoxious laws to be repealed, sink into 
insi<>iiificanee. 

The apprehension of civil war arising out of freedom of debate, 
the freedom of the press, and universal suffrage, are as groundless 
in respect to France as the same fears would be in respect to 
America. And not less devoid of rational foundation has been 
the alarm of another continental war as the immediate conse- 
quence of tl)e revolution. On the announcement of tfee ab- 
dication and fliglit of Louis Philippe, the rates of insurance 
in London for vessels chartered for the Mediterranean rose to 
AAar risks; and yet the first news that followed was that of an 
oraer given by the King of Prussia to recall the troops on their 
marcli to the assistance oLAustria and tlie King of^Naples. Up 
to the present moment the revolution, instead of increasing the 
preparations for war, has stopped those which were already on 
loot. Instead of further attempts to crush opinion by armies, 
the absolute governments of Europe have all suddenly been 
placed on the defensive. We hear no more of coalition, but of 
])opular concessions ; and that in countries where the spirit of li- 
berty had been supposed to be extinct.* The strongholds of 
despotism in Europe, whether in a mild and paternal form, or in 
that of naked tyranny, were Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. 
Tw o of these have surrendered, almost at discretion. How long 
will the third threaten the progress of civilization, or brave its 
assaults 

The following day, Sunday (Feb. 26), was devoted to the cere- 
mony of a formal inauguration of the new Republic at the Column 


The policv of the Ficiich Government has been explained by M. de 
Lainaitine (in a eircukr addiessed to tluj foreign agents of the Republic, foi 
^^hleh wo ha^e not room), to be one of peace, so long as the right of every 
nation to icguLite its own internal affaiis is respected by other powers; but of 
wui, in thi event of foiei^n aggi’cssion, whether manifesting itself m France or 
Italy. The pimpctts of France and Euiopc in this respect aic \ciy deal ly 
and abb set loith in the following uitiele from ‘The National.’ 

•‘Thiee alternatives die possible — Shall we be attacked^ Shall wc attack^ 
Or lastly, shall we leiiiaiu m an exptetant state ^ First of all, shall w'e be attacked ^ 
It IS only neeeshdiy to east a glance o\er Eul^pe to comprehend how unlikely 
that IS Let us take one by one the three Northein Poweis, tliose to whom the 
event of our three days w ill be the most displeasing, and let us see what they can 
I ( ally do against us Austiia has iii lace of hei the whole of Italy, which is arming 
and preparing tor the sti uggle, and which, if there was a war against us, would be 
I poweiful auxihary to France. An Austnan aimy occupies Lombai'dy, and Lom- 
haidy at each instant mtiiaces hei oppressors with an insurrection. On the flank 
of Austria, ind stretching foith the hand to Italy, is Switzeiland — ladical, vie- 
foiious ovei the Sondeihund, and wholly d( voted to the popuki cause. Thcie, fioiii 
the summit of hei mountains, as fiom the top of an impiegnable fortress, she would 
li^ijuiet and impevlf my imhtaiy demoustiation on the part of Austria, and would 
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of July on the Place de Bastille ; and to masses in the church for 
the victims who had fallen on the side of the people.* The 


render the situation perilous Austria has plenty to do to maintain her statuH qnn^ 
and consequently it is improbable that she will tirst give the signal of battle Tht 
great Grerman power, Prussia, is not ceitaiiily in the presence of an Italy calling foi 
ai ms to mamtain her liberty , but she has not the advantage of bemg fice in hti 
movements Who is there that is not aware how much revolutionary and social ideas 
have advanced in Germany, and who does not foresee what an impulse they will re- 
ceive from the triumph obtoini d by Pant* ^ Tlie Prussian go\ eminent is about to hnd 
itself m presence of the increasing exigencies of that assembly which it consulJs, and 
of Geiman public opmion, of which the voice betomes e\ery day louder and louder 
On what grounds could it decide the Germans to invade our province^, and to wagi 
war on us when we do nothing to them ^ We arc satisfied with oui powei , glorious 
of the example which we art giving to the world, pioud of the sacrihtfs whuh w< are 
making tor general civilisation, and we only ask to resolve amongst ourselves the difh- 
(ult problems which aiise Never on such conditions will Germ my bi induced to 
come against us 4 Russia then lemains, lying far away in the noith But what (sn 
she do, if she is deprived of Germany ^ And besides, is slii not oitupicd enough 111 
keeping down Poland, which has not renounced her ilaim to nation ditv and whuh 
will soOh gather hope from the cry that haN biust foith on the binks of the St mi ^ 
Let us therefoie allow to vanish like a phantom Ibtst jilans of codition against us , 
and let not our ideas m that n spec t be ti oubled by any umeinbiancc of 1814 ind 
181^ Then, by the most disaslioiis ot mistakes, we had toi adversaries besides th( 
kings, our natural enemies, the populations, who in exasperation at the conquests ot 
Napoleon, precipitated themselves on us At piesent nothing is moie ek 11 than oui 
position , we are fi lends of the populations, and the po])ulations know it — the kings 
will not succeed in deceiving anv out on so inanikst a niattu ‘shall we attick ^ 
That would be a capital fault , and thereby we should aftord a pretext foi all kinds 
of calumnies The leminisctnces of the ])ast would be turned uguust us oui amhi 
tion would be pointed to our spirit of 1 ontjuc-t would be accused the choidof 
national pride would be touched , and soon we should hi inisiepiesentc d in tlie nnnds 
of the nations, which are at present so much in favour of Fi nice , and so confident in 
her The fatal dissensions which brought about the fill of the cnijiin would he re- 
newed, and the fraternity of nations would be bioken An ev pec taut state tlieicfoit , 
IS the course which it is important for us to follow , it is the policy whu h will savi 
our interests and those of Europe We shall in that stile behold events proc < c diiif^ — 
we shall recognise amongst the nations those which have the git ate st icmUiuy to 
lenew their social state, and we shall not 111 any way, by an inoppoituni intervention 
of ideas, trouble the woik which is enfranchising them Oiii example our moiil 
^upport, are sufficient to modify Euiope; our aims would only seive to retard this 
modification, and interiupt its> regular couise Uut theie is a c hp m which, of all 
necessity, it would be necessary to quit an expectant state , — and that would he if 
Austna, not confimng herself to 1 c mammg on the detc nsiv i should of hei self attack 
and invade Italy. Whether she marches on ‘Tuscan}, Rome, or Naples, 01 sends 
fences against Piedmont, the French republic would be undei a strict obligation to 
oppose that act of aggression and violence, and oflei to Italy the aid of an army and 
a fleet Not that we considei the Italians as weak and mcapible of defending theiiin 
selves, but the struggle would be dSubtful, and it is important that it should not he 
so. They must permit then fi lends in Fiance to share then dungeis, and to jiay to 
Jtal} a debt of gratitude for all the blood which the Italians have shed in the Fitiic h 
ranks.’* 

* The following Saturday, March 4th, was devoted to tlie solemnity of then 
fiineial, the National Guard, the troops ot the line, -the autlioiitus, schools, 
&c , the whole population of Pans assisting The eeremony was peiformed }u 
the Madeleine, and the bodies were intened in the vaults of the Column of 
July, in the Place de la Bastile. 

“ The day ivos beautiful, and a biilliant sun shining on the sharp, clear outlines of 
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killed on both sides appear to have been under two hundreds ; 
a number remarkably insignificant as compared with the re- 
sult, and proving either that there was very little actual colli- 
sion, or that the troops in firing must often have directed their 
muskets in the air. The number of wounded then lying at the 
hospitals was 428, of whom 7^ belonged to the military or to 
the Municipal Guard. On the Tuesday, Feb. 29th, within a 
week only of the date of the first outbreak, order was per- 
fectly restored ; the barricades had been removed ; the people 
had returned to their ordinary occupations ; the railway^i were 
again open; atid but few traces remained of the convulsion 
wJiich had occurred. • 

The organization of a corps called the National Garde Mo- 
l)ile,^^ and the immediate employment on public works of all 
labourers without the means of subsistence, contributed to this 
result. These measures, which under any other circumstances 
would have been hazardous, and which, even in the present case, 
involved a heavy financial loss, with no ])erraanent benefit to the 
w’orking classes, were, in the situation of Paris, the only course 
of safety. They at once cleared the streets of all the idlers with 
arms in tlicir hands, from whose excited passions or real des- 
titution danger might have been anticipated, and placed them, 
with their own consent, under the wholesome restraint of civil and 
military subordination. 


tlie white Grecian church, on the lofty old-fashioned houses around it, so picturesque 
lu their complete contrast with it, and glancing from the forest of bayonets bristling 
among hundreds of tricoloured flags, above the surf.ice of the motley and closely 
jiacked crowd, of which no end was to be seen as far as the eye could reach, formed 
a sjiectaclc that no city save Paris could furnish, and Paris only on such an occasion. 
There was something awful in that mass of human life ; it was easy to imagine how 
armies fail in collision with such myriads ; yet it was but a fraction of the host the 
city poured forth from every street into the main channel in which flowed the business 
of the day. 

“ While the authorities were with difficulty pushing their way into the church, the 
choir under the portico, drawn from the three operas, and conducted by MM. Girard 
and Laty, contributed its part to the proceedings. The arrival of the Provisional 
Government was hailed by the Marsedlmae^ splendidly sung, with the accompaniment 
of a military band. The instrumental piece tliat followed, a funeral inarch by Cherubini, 
was comparatively weak ; little of it was heard above the hum of the crowd ; this was 
succeeded by the ‘oath’ chorus from Guillaume Tell, a piece from the Creation 
(‘the Heavens are telling’), and the ‘jirayer’ from Mose in Eyitto, The selection 
seemed to alternate mourning and supplication with the notes of triumph; the effect 
was sublime. As the music ('eased, the funeral oars on which the coffins, fifteen in num- 
ber, had been placed, were ready to proceed; as the first of the six moved onward, 
the Maraellaise was rejieated ; one verse was sung by the female voices alone, the 
men taking up the chorus, ‘ an.v armes.* As the spirit-stirring strain arose, the whole 
crowd uncovered and remained so till the last of the cars, which were open, showing 
the forms of the coffins under the black palls, had passed. The dramatic effect at that 
moment, the homage of the people, the fierce invocation to battle, the stilliuss of 
death, all uniting, made the hearts of all beat quicker with excitement.” 

VoL. XUX.~No. 1. 
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In the provinces, the authorities appear to have had but little 
difficulty in maintaining public tranquillity. In no part of France 
was a voice raised for the fallen dynasty ; and the news that tlie 
Revolution was accomplished having been proclaimed in the 
same breath with the announcement of the lirst conflict, there 
was no pretext for riotous demonstrations in aid of the^ popular 
triumph. The only serious disturbances wliich the authorities 
were unable to repress, appear to have been of the class witli 
which we are too familiar in this country to attribute ex(*]usively 
to rejjjtiblicanism. Not a year passes in England witliout mob 
fights between English and Irish reapers, English and Irish rail- 
way labourers, each party seekijig to expel the other from the 
field of employment; and it W'ould have been strange in 
France, at a moment when the mob of every village natur- 
ally looked upon themselves as the sole masters of the country, 
if English operatives should not have suffered from Trades’ Union 
combinations. 

The temporary success of the lower order of protectionists in 
driving English workmen out of France must not, however, he 
received as an evidence that the tendencies of the new Republic'- 
will be adverse rather than favourable to the principles of free 
trade. We may notice one counter-symptom in the marked 
hostility that has I)ecn shown towards the Octroi system (town 
dues, on all articles of consumption), and this will probably 
end in the substitution of direct for indirect taxation to a 
much greater extent than now exists. We must bear in 
mind also that no National Assembly to be elected in France by 
universal suffrage can be composed of men more in the interest 
of monopoly than the late Chamber of Deputies. The majority 
were mere delegates of l)cet-root-sugar manufacturers, iron found- 
ers, and forest proprietors, and they carried protection as far 
as it would go. There will be now a better chance than before 
for the public consumer. His voice will at least be heard. Free 
trade leaders are#not wanting; and we rejoice to hear of their 
activity. The growing influence of their new journal, ^ Lc Lihre 
Echange ’ is a favourable augury ; and among the minor indica- 
tions of progress which liave not escaped us, the ele(‘tion of a 
journeyman watchmaker, M. i^cupin, a member of the Free 
Trade Association of Paris, as a delegate to the Government 
Commission on the Labour question, a Commission named by 
protectionists, and still under their influence, is deserving atten- 
tion. M. Peupin was chosen at a meeting of his own trade to 
represent tlieir interests in the Commission, after a full explana- 
tion of his own opinions as a free-trader :/212 persons were pre- 
sent, and the whole voted in his favour, with only one exception. 
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We have arrived at that portion of our narrative which relates 
io the alarm of the middle classes, both in France and England, 
and its disastrous eonscqucnces, caused by the supposed Socialist 
tendencies of the Revolution; which many who know nothing of 
socialism imagine must necessarily involve some violent levelling 
of all distinctions of property- 

On the very first day of the revolution the working classes of 
Paris, and especially those who had taken a part in the over- 
throw of the Orleans dynasty, were not slow in making i^under- 
stood, and we do not blame tliem for it, that this time t!lb revo- 
lution was to result in some improvement of their position,, and 
was not to be confined to the creation of a multitude of places 
under government for the middle and upper classes,^ in the case 
of the Revolution of July. 

Another thing they made apparejjt; and thatw’as their convic- 
lion tliat in some way or other an improvement of their physical and 
social condition was an object Avithin the power of attainment of 
an honest government. In this belief we share; differing with 
1 belli upon the means, and differing especially upon the means 
tlirust upon the Provisional GoA’^ernment of the Hotel de Ville. 
The labour question was one for the deliberation of the National 
Assembly, not for imjiromptu legislation. But pledges for the 
future Avould not satisfy the jieople ; the pressure Avas serious ; 
and hence the folloAving decree : — 

Considering that the revolution made by the people ought to be 
Tnad(\/hr them. 

“That it is time to put an end to the long and iniquitous sufferings 

workmen. 

Tiiat tlic labour question is one of siijireme importance. 

That there U no otlier more high or more worthy of the conside- 
iMtion of a republican government. 

Tliat it belongs to France to study ardently, and to resolve a pro- 
Idem submitted at })r(^3cntto all the industrial nations of Europe. 

Tlio provihional government of the republic ^(^rees a permanent 
commission, Avhich sliall be named Commimon dc Gouverimnent pour 
hs Traaiiilleurs, wbicli is about to be nominated, Avith the express and 
special mission of* occiqiyi ng itself Avith their lot. 

To show hoAv much importance the provisional government of the 
Ticpublic attaches to the solution of this great problem, it nominates 
Pn^sident of the Coinmissioji of Government for Workmen one of its 
members, M. Louis Blanc, and for Vice-President another of its mem- 
bers, M. Albert, workman. 

“ Workmen will be invited to form part of the committee. 

, “The seat of the committee Avill be at the Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg.” 

If by the AAwd ^^people,” in the first paragraph of this procla- 

N 2 
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mation, we are to understand the working classes alone^ it is not 
ingenuous, for nothing is more clear, than that without the sup- 
port of the National Guards the revolution could not have been 
accomplished ; and even with that support the government was 
only conquered because there were none who cared to defend it. 
But we will not cavil with terms or phrases. The mischief which 
followed the appointment of the Commission arose, not out of the 
appointment (for all inquiry is in itself useful), but out of the 
permission given to it prematurely to act. Before the Commis- 
sion could be properly organized, so as to embrace the various 
sections of the working classes, including free-traders, as well 
as trades unionists, and embody a real representation of their 
interests, in fact, before the Republic was a week old, 
we have decrees signed Louis Blanc and Albert, "Ouvrier,*^ 
(March 1 and 2), fixing the duration of a day's labour at ten 
hours, and abolishing marchandage/^ or the customary division 
of large contracts among a number of sub-contractors, without 
which no great work can be executed, excepting at a greatly 
enhanced cost. 

The ten-hours labour decree is of course only an exaggerated 
copy of the ten-hours labour act forced upon Lord Jolm 
Russell, and we* have not, therefore, a word to say against 
Louis Blanc that would not equally ap])ly to Lord Ashley. 
Both the citizen and the noble lord had not learned (l)ut 
Ave trust they have now better knowledge) that it is the 
competition of workmen among themselves that regulates the 
hours of labour, and not the good pleasure of masters, or the 
will of a legislature. True, a factory may l)e closed at six in the 
evening, or shut up altogether, if it so please a government ; 
•l)ut what law can prevent the hand-loom weaver, who is liis own 
master, working 1 8 hours out of the 24, when the power-loom 
IS idle* (and this is a common case) ; and who is to say to tlu* 


* A law which rclliricts labour only in factories, and it is only in factories 
restriction is possible, is in fact n law against the use of machinery ; and it 
seems somewhat remarkable this should not have been ])erceived by some at 
least connected with the Commission. M. Albert, the Secretary, is a uorking 
engineer, and one of the editors of ‘ L’ Atelier;^ a journal in which vac tiud the 
following sensible address : — 

“ Paris, Feb. 25, C p.m. 

“ Brothers ! — We learn that amidst the joys of triumph, some of our companion^!, 
■misled by perfidious rounsels, have wished to tarnish the glory of our Revolution by 
excesses which we disapprove of witli all our energy ; they have threatened to break 
the meehanical presses ! Brothers ! These men are in the wrong. We suffer us 
they do the jierturbations caused by the introduction of machinery into manufactures ; 
but, instead of quarrelling with inventions which abridge labour, but multiply pro- 
duce, we charge none but egotistical and improvident Governments with being the 
cause of all our grief. In future this can never be. Therefore spare the machines. 
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tailor, the shoe-maker, the watch-maker, the sempstress, toiling 
voluntarily to eke out scanty wages at their own homes, day and 
night, and often seven days in the week, at such an hour shall 
you begin to labour, and at such an hour shall you cease to 
labour, that your competition may not interfere with the in- 
terests of those who are compelled in factories to submit to 
the same regulation ?” 

If the Labour Commission of Louis Blanc and Albert, 

Ouvrier,^^ had commenced its duties with inquiry ^ it would have 
been enabled to teach its constituents that the factory op'eratives 
of England, instead of being satisfied with their Ten Hours^ 
Labour Act, would at the present moment be only too happy to 
set it aside, if the opjjortunity should ever again be offered them of 
making up for past losses, by working over hours. From the 
long-continued depression of trade, the majority of mill hands 
have been obliged to submit, since the act v^as jl^ssed, to half-time. 
Instead of sixty hours employment ])er v eek, they have found it 
difficult to ol)tain thirty ; and projects of emigration to America, 
Avherc the factory hours are fifteen per day, are at the present mo- 
ment being seriously discussed as the only remedy for the existing 
distress, by those who were foremost in the agitation. 

All that the law can do in regulating hours of labour, without 
injustice, or mischievous interference (the case of children ex- 
cepted), is to define the meaning of a day’s labour, in the absence 
of any written contract between master and servant, so that all 
claims for extra wages for extra hours might be settled without 
dispute. To pass a law tliat factory operatives, or any other, 
should not be allowed to work extra hours, whatever sum might 
be offered them ; that a reaper, for exam])le, should not be per- 
mitted to rise with the lark, and finish his work by the light of 
the harvest-moon, is, or would be, insupportable tyranny. 

Louis Blanc has written a book on the Organization of Industry, 
full of generous thouglits. When called upon to realize its aspi- 
rations, he converts it into the sword of thd destroying angel. 
The total disorganization of industry has been hitherto the only 
result of the decrees and proclamations of the Commission. A 
temporary stagnation of trade, and a scarcity of employment, is 
in all cases a necessary consequence of revolution. The Com- 
mission meets it by pledges of more abundant employment, 
and increased rates of remuneration. It raises the wages of 
omnibus drivers and conductors, and is immediately beset with a 


Besides, to attack machinery is to stop the march and stifle the voice of the Revolu- 
tion. It is, under the grave circumstances by which we are surrounded, doing the 
work of bad citizens.^' 
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thousand applications from otlier classes of operatives for a similar 
decree in their favour. It puts an end to sub-contracts {mar- 
chandage)y without pausing to consider whether head contractors 
will be ruined or othenvise by the change, or what works it will 
cause to be suspended; and as if to add to the difficulties of 
merchants^ manufacturers^ builders, and every class of capitalists, 
it obtains from the Provisional Government a decree abolishing 
arrest for debt, without waiting to give the creditor a more eflfec- 
tual remedy for the recovery of his property; thus plunging 
every description of enterprise into an abyss of hopeless uncer- 
tainty and confusion. In such circumstances every prudent man 
would necessarily seek to withdraw his capital from trade ; not to 
embark it in new speculations. A strike for wages, or some new 
restriction of labour, compelling the discharge of one set of ser- 
vants and the engagement of another, might in a moment change 
the fairest calculations of profit into ruinous losses. To under- 
take the execution of a new contract, when all old conditions of 
labour had become unsettled, would be to take a ticket in a lottery 
in which all the chances would be against the employer. We 
see, therefore, within the first fortnight of the labours of the Com- 
mission, trade paralyzed, and many thousand workmen, in every 
branch of industry, who had never before wanted employmenl, 
suddenly reduced to destitution. 

In all this, however, we trace nothing ol* socialistu. The first 
decrees of the Labour Commission were concessions, not to the 
communists, but to the trade unionists. And it is here the real 
danger lies. The operatives who believe wages may be raised 
and the hours of labour lessened by arbitrary regulations, and 
who seek to effect their objects by tlie intimidation of masters, 
the destruction of machine!*}^, and the exclusion of strangers or 
foreigners from the field of employment, are much more numer- 
ous than the socialists, whether in France or England, and are 
certainly not the disciples of St. Simon, Fourier, George Sand, 
or Robert Owen. 

The term socialist^^ lias been applied without distinction 
to every person who has indulged in new speculations on the 
subject of social science, however much those speculations may 
differ. In this country, socialism has become a bugbear, 
from its supposed connexion with laxity of morals, and infidelity 
in religion; but its essential characteristic, and the only one in 
which all socialists agree, is the principle of mutual co-operation 
for the interests of all.” TJie extent to which mutual co-operation 
is practicable, without interfering with that individuality which is 
equally essential to happiness, is the question of degree upon 
which different opinions are entertained. And let us look this 
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monster fairly in the face. The Athenieum Club, in Waterloo 
Place, is a socialist community; confiniiif^ its co-operation to the 
object of palace accommodation for gentlemen of literary tastes, and 
IX juste milieu order of harmless politicians. The Reform Club, in 
Pall Mall, is another socialist community, composed principally of 
Whigs, and going one step further than the Atheneeum, in pro- 
viding sleeping accommodation for those members who require it. 
The^Suburban Village Association patronized by Lord Morpeth, 
])roposes to form socialist communities on a large scale, but con- 
lining their objects to comfortable cottage residences, amidst plea- 
sant fields and gardens; with schools, and churches, and cheap 
means of access by railways. It would be only to persuade the 
inhabitants of one of these suburban villages to become joint- 
stock partners in a farm and factory for their own benefit, and we 
should have an exact pattern of the kind of socialist communities 
Louis Blanc is prol)ably seeking to establish in France at the 
present moment ; but of the success of which Lamartine, Marrasl, 
and other members of the Provisional Government, are not so 
sanguine as himself. That such communities would fail in the 
first instance is very probable — is almost certain ; much has to be 
learned of the arrangements required, and modes of management, 
and until a knowledge of these has been gained by experience ; 
there will be defective organization and a waste of means. But 
who would say that the experiment should not be tried ? And 
with the evidence surrounding us of the marvels accomplished by 
joint-stock associations of capitalists, what data have we for a 
prediction that joint-stock associations of labourers (and labour is 
capital) may not one day realize the results of which philanthropists 
have dreamed ? The diflicidties to be overcome are not physical but 
moral. The theory is sound, and it is that of Christianity, that 
the interest of one is the interest of all; but the habit of identify- 
ing our happiness as individuals with the common good has to 
be formed. Education, when it lias escaped its jiresent trammels, 
may form it. 

So far from socialism l^eing a just cause of apprehension to 
the middle and upper classes, its prevdence in France, although 
but among a comparatively small section of the population, is 
really a valid security for the general stability of the existing 
institutions of property. The communists of every school de- 
precate alike the principle of confiscation or sjioliation.'^' They 

Tlio following IS mi t‘\n.i(i fioni ,i rmiil 1 o tht^ w oilman' 

of Kimirc on this siihjrrt, l»v (irorgr Sand: 

“ A new bl(‘ < ominencinjH , v\o .no abnut t(» know and to love OMoh oiJu i — wi" 
.no .ibout to sook (ogetliPi- and hnd the truth ot social c\islcnco. Wc ‘'hould 
sought it 111 lain without buch lo-orcrdtion. We &haU hnd it, not unnuMhatch . 
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seek not to pull down the rich, but to raise the poor by placing 
them in a position to secure a better share than they now obtain 
of the fruits of their own industry;* and they propose to accom- 
plish this by purely voluntary associations, assisted in the first 
instance by government loans. Two or three millions sterling, 
(one half the cost of our own Poor Laws), will probably be the 
extreme expenditure of the French Kepublic for some years upon 
objects of this nature, and if the money should be all sunk it 
will not have been thrown away. The government will lie 
popular with the working classes when they see it seriously occu- 
pied^ with schemes for their welfare ; and those schemes, whether 
ultimately they fail or not, will, by the attention they will excite, 
and the discussions to which they will give rise at eAery stage ot 
their progress, inspire hope, diminish the number of strikes,” 
and calm down the spirit of violence. But come what may ol 
this new’’ labour movement, we challenge Louis Blanc, or any 
republican philanthropists who may hereafter take liis place, to 
produce, by any project, however \ isionary, likely to be sanctioned 
by the National Assembly, a tithe of the social disorders which 
arose out of the Irish Labour-Rate Act of 1846, — the greatest 
curse under the name of relief with which any country w as ever 
afflicted ; and of which the cost was ten millions sterling • 


doubtless), not perhaps m our fust National As^embllcs, but m tinu , b} txpeiinient, 
by experience, and, above all, by the spirit ot union and smctiity, without which a u- 
public IS an impossibility. This progress, whnh would ha\e advamed with tlic step 
of a man m each century with the sjstemb ot yesterday, will procted with the step of 
a giant in every year ot the system ot to-day. Aid us, O people, to secuii that 
equality of which wt all have need , for thetyiant is as miserable as tin slaie and the 
operation of the i tt/ime that has vanished, had made most of us tj rants in spite of 
ourselves. Tlie prosperity which we cannot hope to impait to othiis, and which is 
enjoyed without the power ot extending it to our fellow cieatuies, is a remorse wlutli 
disturbs our slumbei and oppresses the soul Pity us for having so long toi gotten 
this sutFenng, and command it to cease, you who aie the soul of the country and of 
humanity ” 

* The only project of Louis Blanc that we have yet seen announced ot a 
communist tendency is the following, which will probably, instead of alaimmg 
the reader, only remind him of the impioved lodging-houses foi the working 
classes recently established in London, under high pntionage, but ot which the 
plan has not been sufficiently conipiehcnsive or pci feet . — 

“ He proposes to establish, in the four most popular quaiters of Pans, four build- 
ings, fach capable of accommodating about four bundled famdies of working men, 
with a separate apartment for each, that there might be derived a vast economy in 
lodging, tiring, lighting, Ac., and also m food, by the pui chase m large quantities. 
Their economy would, he represented, be equivalent to an augmentation or wages 
to the work people, without any additional charge upon the mastcis. In this esta- 
blishment theie would he an asylum for the infants during the absence of their 
mothers, a school, yaids for air and exercise, gaidens, baths, Ac The first expense 
would be raised by mortgages upon the establishments themselves. These establish- 
ments would, said M. Louis Blanc, be accessible only to working men lawfully mar 
ued, those who have the most numerous famdies being prefcired. The utility and 
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The first measure of the Labour Commission, forced upon the 
goverjiment, not by the socialists but by the trades unionists, led 
to disastrous results. All the relations between master and ser- 
vant, employer and employed, having become unsettled, multi- 
tudes of operatives suddenly found themselves thrown upon the 
resources of their past savings. This led to a run upon the 
Savings^ Banks, and to a financial crisis, by which the whole 
industry of the country \vas brought to a stand. 

We must not, however, exaggerate the influence of the Ijad 
political economy of the Trades Unions. Neither should wt attri- 
bute to the revolution nor to republicanism consequences whicl^do 
not necessarily belong to either. The revolution and the labour 
que^^tion precipitated a financial crisis ; but the crisis would have 
stopped far short of that universal bankruptcy which ensued, 
but for two other causes in operation, one of which is sufficiently 
obvious ; the otlicr but little understood. 

Wc allude first to the profligate expenditure of the late 
government, wliich, according to the financial report of M. 
Gamier Pages* (dated March Uth), had been at a rate exceeding 

interest of bucli d crcdtion was iiiidnimoubly ackuowlcflgtd bj tlie Comniisbion, though 
some (hmbts were raised as to tin* eoncuireiicc of the workmen for whose beiieht it 
^\Jls conreivid. MM. Louis Blanc and Charles Duveyrier, however, soon set these 
doubts aside. In the end, M. Louis Blanc undertook to submit to the government 
lop Its sanction the resolutions adopted.” 

Gwen in eat enso in the ‘Times’ of March 13. The following abridged 
statement of the National Debt of Fiance is from the ‘ Timts’ of February 2f)th. 

“ On the accession ol Lonis Philipjie to the throne tlie capital of the funded debt 
of France had reached to about £172,000,000. Since that period an excess of e\- 
janditiire o\er revenue has been the rule, and the following loans have succeasively 
been taken . — 


Period^ amount^ and rate of the French loans contracted during the labt 18 years. 


Diitc. 

Amount 
in francs. 

Rate 
per tent. 

Contract 

])rKC. 

1830 

10,000,000 

- . 5 - - 

102 

1831 

120,000,000 

- - 5 - - 

84 

1832 

150.000,000 

- - 5 - - 

98.50 

1841 

150,000,000 

3 - - 

78.52i 

1844 

200,000,000 

- - 3 - - 

84.75 

1847 

250,000,000 

- - 3 

75.25 

Total - - 

“ We have here 

- . 910,000,000 
an addition of thirty- 

seven millions sterling ( being at the rate of 

more than two millions increase each year), which brings the present total to about 

209 millions. These stand m the following way : — 

llcntcb. Capital in francs. 

5 percents. .. 147,000,000 .. 2,940,000,000 .. 

Capital in sterling. 

115,294,000 

4 \ per Cents. 

.. 1,000,000 . 

22,222,222 .. 

871,000 

4 per Cents. 

22,000,000 . 

550,000,000 . . 

. 1,833,333,333 .. 

21,569,000 

3 per Cents. 

. . ■ 55,000,000 . 

71,895,000 


225,000,000 5,345,555,555 £209,629,000 
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the revenue of £44,000 per day during the last 268 days; and which 
had caused *37 millions sterling to be added to the national debt 
"of France since the year 1841. On the first of January, 1848, 
the national debt of France, deducting the government stock be- 
longing to the sinking fund, amounted to £207,185,780. The 
whole of this burden it was necessary for the Republic to accept, 
and as the best possible pledge that it would accept it, and of its 
anxiety to uphold public credit, the Provisional Government 
commenced paying in advance on the 6th of March, out of the 
balande they found in the treasury, the dividends due on the 
22nd. This measure, although re-assuring, did not i)revent, as 
it wa& hoped it would, the great depreciation of government stock, 
as shown by the following quotations : — 


** Closing Piices (’losing Prices 

1848. of 3 per Cents. of 5 per Cents. 

Pebruarv 21st 73f. rt5e lUif. 15c. 

Mai-ch 7tli 5(if. 50c S.Of. 

„ 8th 47f. .. .. 75f. 


The fall of railway stock was in a similar, and in some in- 
stances in a greater proportion than the above, from the damage 
done to the northern lines, partly at the instigation of parties 
connected with the old road traffic. 

Prices ot 

Northern of France llailwaj SluiRs 
of 1^20 — ifc 10 jmid. 

Peb. 21 .. U to 1^ preniiuiii, 

March 7 .. b discount. 

„ 8 .. 7i „ 7 „ 

The failure of banking houses holding large securities in railway 
Ijonds, was one of the first symptoms of commercial alarm. 
But the subject of greatest uneasiness was the deficit of 18-17, 
for which a loan of 14 millions sterling Imd been contracted by 
the fallen government, in November, on whicli £.3,280,000 only 
had been paid. The balance of £10,720,000 remained to be 
paid by instalments of £400,000 per month, and as the loss to 
the subscribers would be ruinous, tlie contract j)ricc having been 
75f. 2jc. in the 3 per cents., it became a ])rc)blem whether even 
the house of Rothschikls, tlirough wliom the contract had been 
taken, would not break down under its responsibility. 

To check tlie run upon the Savings’ Banks, the interest 
allowed the depositors was raisexl to 5 per cent., l)ut this did not 
have the effect of quieting their fears. Tlio run continued ; and 
it became necessary to declare the inubilily of the gov(Tinnent to 
meet it with any means at their disposal. I’he property of the 
depositors, amounting to £14,200,000, was chiefly invested in the 
funds. To convert this into cash by sales of stock after a fall of 
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35 per cefft., or to obtain the casli by any other mode, mhs 
obviously impossible. The government at once announced the 
fact. It arranged to pay each depositor £4. in cash, to meet the 
case of the very poor withdrawing it from actual need, and to pay 
tJie surplus in exchequer bills at four and six months^ date, and 5 
per cent, stock at par.* This measure, instead of relieving the 
jiressure, aggravated it into panic. The depositors finding that a 
transfer warrant given them as 100 francs, would only sell for 
75 (although they were not obliged to sell it in an unfavourable 
market), considered themselves robbed. The anxiety to dbtain 
gold or silver to hoard in tlie event of worse contingencies in- 
creased on every hand; a run commenced ujion all the banks 
throughout the country, including the Bank of France, which 
finally (March 15th) was obliged to suspend specie payments. 
The government then adopted the only course w^hich remained ; 
it issued a decree, authorizing the substitution of notes for coin, 
and declaring the notes of the Bank of France a legal tender.f 
The next day a 1,000 franc note was sold for 825 francs in 
silver, establishing what a bullionisl writer would call a depre- 


^ “ The I’l o\ isional Government, c onsidenug tliat the hillen Government has hft to 
tlu (haigt of the RfpiiblK a sum of 3')5,087,717f 32c., aiisiii^j from the deposits 
incuk in the saviiif^s-bank , consideniiGf that ot this sum theieonly remains disposa- 
ble, in cash, (>.5,703,6201 40( , considering that the small deposits belong in gentral to 
iKitssitous citi/tns , vvluieas the huge deposits belong, on the conti irj, gnicially to 
])ersons in easy ciicumstini es , and vvheicas it is desiialdt to leconcile the mti rests of 
pistiLC Vfiiththdt ot the Tieasury, and that of pin ate individuals with that of tht pub- 
b( , dicrtes — Aitich 1 Tin Ituels (ictiipt-books) showing a j) ij meiit ot lOOt. ind 
uiidti, shall, at thi deni md ot tin dijiositois, be icimbuised m cash Ait 2 Depo- 
sits of troiii 1011 to l,000t shall b( leimbuised m the following mannei — I, lOOt 
ill cash , 2, the 1 1 inaindc i , up to h Ut ot the sum jiaid in, in one oi moi ( tieasiiiy bonds, 
it foui months’ dite, and biaiing inteiest it iivt pti itiil , 3, tin last half in a cou- 
l)on otfive pel cent, lentes .itpai. Ait. 3. Toi the lecnpt-books, in whiih the sum 
jiaid 111 shill CAi i( d l,000t , the sav mgs-banks sh.ill pa} — 1, lOOt in ( ash , 2, tht rt- 
inaindu up to halt tin amount in tuasuiy bonds at si\ months’ date and biaimg in 
bust at live pu cent , the last lialf m a coupon ot five jiei cent lentes at pai. 
Alt 1. The leceipt-books nisei ibed m the name ot soiitties foi mutual assistance 
shall not be subject to tlu piecediiig piovisions , thin deposits shall be leimbuised m 
cash. Receipt books toi dt|Josits made suite Fcdiiuaiy 21, 184S, aie also excejited 
tiom the measuie — Mank 15^//, 1848 ” 

t “ Art 1 Fiom the dale of the publitatioii ot the pitstnl detiec the notes ot the 
Bank of France shall be received as a legal teiidci by the jiublic oflSceia and private 
individuals. 

“Alt. 2. Until tuitlui oidei'^, the Bank is dispensed hoin the obligation of pay- 
ing its notes in specie. 

“Alt. 1. In no case shill the issue of tlu Bink iiid its bi.uuh banks evceeil 

150,000,0001. 

“Ai! 1 In oidei to laeilitate lb( c neuhtion, the Bink of hanee is aiitlion/td 
lo issue srniU notes , which, howevei, shill not be of a lowci denomination than lOOt. 

By a subsequent dcciee, the notes of the Bank of Lyons, the Bank of Mar- 
Milles, and the Banks of seven othci piovmcial towns are made a legal tendti 
hut loi limited amouut‘» , lu no t asc i xeccding L 1 ,(K)0,00(), 
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ciation of paper of I7i percent.; but more correctly — for no 
one has ever doubted the solvency of the Bank of France, an 
appreciation of bullion^ or rise in the value of silver to diat 
extent. The alarm spreading tlirougliout the continent — the 
demand for the precious metals, with a view to hoarding, bceanie 
general. The two great banking corporations of Belgium, the 
Societe Generate and the Banque de Belgique^ were compelled to 
follow the example of the Bank of France ; and within a week of 
the same date. 

Two months only had elapsed since the Bank of England had 
been drained of its treasures by a similar panic, but originating 
in different causes, and had been compelled to protect itself by 
an order in council (October 2.1), authorising an enlargement of 
its discounts at 8 per cent, upon notes which had become already 
practically inconvertible, and which were then sustained solely 
by the credit of the corporation. Previous to this order in 
council, panic had succeeded panic, crisis had succeeded crisis, 
throughout the two years of 1846 and 1847 ; but without a 
whisper of revolution or republicanism. AVheii at last the news 
came of a Republic established in France, the English funds and 
the shares of joint-stock companies fell instantly, almost in the 
same proportion in London as French funds and shares in Pans. 


Feb. 21, ms 

( losing pricfs ot 1 per 
cent con'.uUfor 
iiiunr} 

to i 


( loHing [mcen oi J.onUon 
aiul North Western 
vhaics 

1 J7 

28 

HI .. i 


133 

.. 13S 

Mur. 9 

HOJ 


l.'iO 

. . 133 

13 

80J . . J 

, , 

\2S 

.. 130 

22 

i 

. . 

125 

.. 127 


At the moment we are writing it is almost difficult to say 
whether the stagnation of trade, from the depression of every de- 
scription of stock, without exception, in which capital has been 
invested, is not as great in England as in France; and yet not a 
thought has been entertained in any quarter of the people of this 
country suddenly agreeing to exchange the sceptre of her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria for another Commonwealth or 
Protectorate like that of Cromwell. To what then are these uni* 
versal embarrassments, these periodical ague-fits of commerce, to 
be really attributed ? To the false monetary principles by which 
commercial transactions are regulated. False in reference to the 
use of coins as a fixed standard of value ; a standard as un- 
certain as if a yard measure were sometimes to mean 36 inches 
and sometimes 24 ; and false in reference to the mode of adjust- 
ing the payment of contract debts ; the medium agreed upon 
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being one which in unforeseen circumstances, such as those which 
have recently arisen may become impossible, by disappearing 
altogether from circulation. 

Before we quit the subject of the labour question, we would 
ask the trades unionists of Paris, and all who have sought 
to regulate wages by a money-standard, to consider well what 
it is they seek to fix. In settling the wages of a day labourer 
at 15^. per week, they fix undoubtedly the quality, weight, and 
numlfer of certain silver coins which he is to receive. But is this 
all their object ? It is not. Their ulterior object is the* food, 
clothing, fuel, and shelter which, it is supposed, 15^, will 
purchase. But will 15^. always purchase an uniform quantity 
of these ? They will not. A bushel of flour in 1846 was Ss, one 
week and 12^. another; — with the same quantity of silver at his 
command, the day labourer was one week fed, and another week 
starving. This docs not happen when wages are ^aid in kind. 
The contract of a domestic servant being principally for his board, 
whether flour be 8^. or 12^. per bushel, he obtains the same 
quantity of bread, or of some other equivalent food. If provisions 
be scarce the loss falls upon his master ; tliat is upon capital. In 
the case of money wages, it falls wholly upon labour. A most 
serious difference. It is idle to talk of coins as fixed standards of 
imlite. They are fixed in nothing but weight and quality. Their 
real want of uniformity of value while retaining the same names, 
or rather the want of a true standard of value founded upon ge- 
neral averages,* is the source of endless confusion. Trade will 
continue to be a lottery, and the labour question will never be 
ui\derstood and placed upon aright footing until this mischief has 
been traced through all its ramifications and corrected. 

The doctrine of ‘^convertibility,” or the law which makes 

\Vc cannot here enlarge upon thispai*t of the question. Imt let us remark 
that those who tell us that it would be impossible to regulate contracts by a 
s\ stein of general averages, forget that the pavment of tithes is already so re- 
gulated, but upon a basis confined to the fluctuating prices, during every seven 
}ears, of corn. Nothing would be more simple than to apply the same piinci- 
ple to wages, or to tlie currency in which usages are paid, so as to secure abso- 
lute uniformity of purchasing power in that command of the necessaries of 
life, which is the real foundation of value. Take the quarterly contracts of the 
siK hundred unions of England and Wales, for flour, beef, mutton, bacon, and 
potatoes. Add to these the prices of the raw materials of cotton, wool, iron, 
leath(‘r, and timber, as taken from the weekly trade lists of our principal sea- 
ports. Publish a quarterly statement of the average fluctuations per cent, of 
these commodities, and let that per ventage be added or deducted as a premium 
and discount in the settlement of all contracts valid in a court of law. Sup- 
posing this done, and the variation of one Quarter to be equal to a rise of five 
per cent., a contract for £\ during that Quarter would have to be settled with 
21s. Sup])osing/he variation to be equal to a fall of five per cent., the legal 
tender for j^^l w ould be If^s. 
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metallic money the only legal tender, with no means of adjusting its 
varying value to the equity of contracts, is anotlier of the delusions, 
pregnant with disaster, of llic same currency tlicory. At lirst sight 
it seems plausible enough to say that a promise to j)ay one liun- 
dred sovereigns (we puqKJScly avoid the word pounds) should be 
discharged with sovereigns only, and not witli tea or sugar, or 
some other commodity, at tlie pleasure of the debtor; but as it 
is notorious that there is not in existence one sovereign for every 
tliousand that would be required to discharge all commercial obli- 
gations in gold, «/ oiic(\ is it not folly, amounting to lunacy, to 
contend that the debtors and creditors of a nation shall not, with 
their own consent and that of the legislature, protect their common 
industry from fluctuations greater than those of the gaming table, 
by allowing other property than gold or silver to he substi- 
tuted for the precious metals at a previously agreed price, in cer- 
tain emergencies ? 

Imagine tlie commander of a garrison issuing a contract for 
beef, and upon a murrain among the horned beasts of the district 
rendering it impossible for the contractor to fulfil his engagement 
to the letter, refusing to accept, instciid of beef, — mutton, pork, 
fowls, veal, or venison, and deciding to hang tlie contractor, and 
allow his soldiers to starve, ratlier than consent to any modifica- 
tion of the original agreement. The position of the contractor in 
this case is that of all the hankers of Kurope. Their business as 
bankers is to invest in securities bearing interest the surplus por- 
tion of the deposits placed in their hands, not likely in ordinary 
circumstances to be required by the jmblic. These deposits, 
although originally lodged perhajjs in the form of cheques and 
notes, are all liable to l)e demanded in gold or silver, and to be so 
demanded at once. In addition to which, all hank notes payable 
on demand are liable to be presented at once. The consequence 
is, that any event w})ich produces general distrust may cause a 
sudden demand for gold and silver to an amount greater than 
exists in the whole world. Such a demand can only be even par- 
tially met by forced sales of investments, at whatever sacrifice 
such sales maybe effected; depressing therefore alike the value of 
all securities that are not metallic, and making the fortunes of 
every man connected with commerce or manufactures hang upon 
a thread. 

The wisdom of the nineteenth century has as yet discovered no 
remedy for this tremendous evil. A remedy worse than the dis- 
ease is endured in the belief that there are absolutely no other 
means of checking excessive and fraudulent issues of paper money 
than the test of convertibility a test which fails the moment it 
is applied on a large scale ! No one now even suspects a govern- 
ment of abusing the prerogative of the mint, and debasing the 
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coinage, as in the time of Henry VIII,, but fraudulent issues of 
j)aper money, it seems, liowever restricted and regulated by A(*t 
of Parliament, would be too severe a teni])tatioii for tlie virtue of 
statesmen ' 

It is now assumed that the eonscquence of a suspension of 
cash-payments on the part of the Bank of France, will be the 
same inundation of inconvertible paj^er, based upon nothing, witli 
Avhicli France was deluged during the first revolution, under the 
nainc^of assignats; the wliole of which became valueless. This 
was in I79fi- The next year, liowever (J797)> tlie Bank of 
England susiiended cash-payments. Yet the Englisli assignats 
(lid not become waste paper, but on the contrary, so far main- 
tained their value, that on the return of peace tliey bought l)aek 
the gold which enabled the Bank to resume cash-payments in 
1821.* 

There is oliviously no physical or moral impossibility in giving 
to a currency of inconvertible paper an uniformity of value at 
least as great as tliat of gold, and we believe a much greater uni- 
formity, for two reasons, — one, that paper when in excess of the 
demand can be (‘ontracted, while there are no means of with- 
drawing gold from circidation the other that it would not be, 
like gold, subject to tlie fluctuations arising from a foreign 
demand, or a home panic. The question is merely one of the 
mode l)y wliich the supply should be adapted to the demand; a 
([ucstion upon which the time will come Avhen political econo- 
mists will be agreed. 

A ])lan, which might have been suggested to M. Gamier Pages, 
ill aecordance with the views upon this subject, exiilaiiied in our 
last July and January numbers, would have been, instead of de- 
claring the notes of the Bank of France inconvertible and a legal 
lender, to hav e issued a new paper currency founded upon the se- 
curity of the funds. When, for example, M. Gamier Pages paid his 
debts to the depositors of the savings^ l:mnks with transfer warrants 
of 3 per cent, stock at par, why did he not make those transfer 


Assir/nafs were lirst issued by the Natiosal or Constituent 
A ssRMRi.v% in 1/90, to th( t‘\tent of ^18,000, 0(K); tlic government receiving 
them back again iii the taves, and in payment of confiscated estates sold by 
anction. In 1795, the CoNVENTioNlieing at war with the whole of Europe, 
issued them to the amount of .4787.980,()i)(), by Hhieh the value of 100 francs 
in paper, fell to about that of 100 pence m copper. In 1796 the issue of 
Assignats under the Directory, reached the almost incredible amount of 
1,823, 160,000, (‘45,579,000,000 1.). An Assignat of 100 francs (4£f4) \^as 
th(‘n (TUTcntly exchanged for six sous {3d.) — Storch, Vol. IV., p. 162. 

The amount of English Assignats, or hank of England inconvertible Notes, 
in circulation during the war, nevei exceeded ,£*30,000,000, and thev were 
issued alvMivs upon securities, in the discouut of bills, — not, as the French 
Assignats, iu pav incut of the government evpenditure. 
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warrants a^hgal tender ^ so that the sanngs^ banks depositors 
could have paid their debts with them at the same price ? The 
advantage of such a currency over that of inconvertible bank 
paper is that it would have upheld the funds, and therefore have 
maintained both public and private credit, while the solidity of 
the security would have been unquestionable. The dividends 
of the French fundholders amount to £8,000,000 per annum. 
Can any man doubt the ability of a population of 35,000,000 to 
pay this sum annually, or the willingness of the French people 
to accept the obligation. If not — in that equital)le adjustment of 
national affairs, of which the object is to supersede or prevent 
universal bankruptcy, what ought the annual payment of £5 
per annum (in silver if required) thus guaranteed, to be received 
as worth? In ordinary circumstances it would be worth 25 
years^ purchase. No injustice therefore could be done by 
making it a legal tender at 20 5 "ears’ purchase, or £100 (divi- 
sible into fifths and tenthS). Such a currency would also have 
the recommendation of regulating itself, and being wholly inde- 
pendent of capricious issues. It could never be in excess, 
because, whenever, from the abundance of money, or capital, 
money ceased to be worth 5 per cent, in the public market, the 
holders of these 5 per cent, notes, instead of paying them away, 
would receive the dividends upon them, and keep the notes in 
their own drawers. 

These remarks may appear as a digression, but they were ne- 
cessary to separate in the minds of our readers two questions, 
both of importance, but perfectly distinct, althougli now acci- 
dently connected — the question of republicanism and that of tlie 
currency. We have now the unsatisfactory task of commenting 
upon the mistakes of the provisional government in reference to 
the spirit and form of the kind of democratic constitution they 
seek to establish. ^ 

Two official circulars upon the approaching elections have 
very justly given rise to much animadversion. One — that of 
M. Carnot, minister of public instruction — in which the masters 
of the primary schools were required, singularly enough, to decry 
the utility of their own labours, by instructing the working classes 
that in the election of a deputy’to the National Assembly, it is 
not necessary to choose an educated man, but only a man un- 
derstanding their interests and possessing their confidence. This 
we may pass as a slip of the pen or a verbal mistake, for, 
doubtless, the meaning of M. Carnot was only this, that a memlier 
of the National Assembly need not be a classical scliolar. He did 
not intend to have it inferred that the representative of a De- 
partment might be an ignorant brute. To possess the intelli- 
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gence required to understand and properly to advocate the 
interest of any large class of men, necessarily implies education — 
self-education at least — for there is no intelligence without ob- 
servation and reflection ; and the best education is that which 
induces these in the highest degree, whether it be in the school 
or in the workshop. 

But the circular of M. Ledru Rollin, Minister of the Interior, 
addressed to the newly appointed Commissioners of departments, 
is open to more serious objections. Instead of breathing the 
tone of free institutions, it reads like an imperial ukase of the 
emperor of Russia. The Commissioners are told to change 
everywhere the prefects and sub-j)refccts, mayors and deputy- 
mayors throughout the country, even where their continuance in 
office is demanded, — as agents of the late government not to be 
trusted with the elections; and to replace them by new men, arid 
])rincipally young men, of ^^surc republican principles.^^ It did 
not occur to the minister that such a sweeping change would 
first throw the whole local business of the country into inextri- 
cable confusion, and second, that the local resistance which an 
act of such unmitigated despotism was calculated to excite, 
would in many cases defeat its object (as the event has proved), 
and defeat it by converting into open enemies sections of the 
community whom it was important to conciliate, and who had 
shown themselves willing to remain passive. The proper course 
woLild have been to have extended the base of the municipal 
councils, and afterwards to have given to these bodies the choice 
of their own functionaries, wdietlier selected or not from the old 
officials ; a privilege which would have at once made the new 
government popular in the provinces; where the systeni* most 
hated is not that of cither republicanism, or monarchy, but 
Parisian centralization. 

The circular of M. Ledru Rollin had almost immediately to 
be modified, and in part to be disavowed by the Provisional Go- 
vernment ; but it has caused a breach between the middle and 
working classes in town and country, which will be only slowly 
healed, A still more serious mistake, of the same character, and 
one for which the whole of the provisional government are ac- 
countable, pervades their present plan of electoral organization. 
The National Assembly, as it will be constituted, will not and 
cannot represent the mind of the nation. It will not even 
represent the mind of tlie majority of the nation. It will repre- 
sent only the opinions of the electoral committees, clubs and 
journalists, who may be the most active during the ensuing 
contest. 

VoL. XLIX.— No. I. 
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The first error is that of voting by lists. One representative is 
quite as many as any one man requires to represent his opinions 
in a national Council. To call upon each elector to choose a 
dozen or more representatives, and thus to act more for others 
than himself, is giving him a privilege beyond his need, and be- 
yond his capacity. The department of, the Seine, for example, 
containing 1,360,000 inhabitants, is to have 34 representatives: a 
number which may not be too large for the population ; but every 
elector is required by the decree of the Provisional Government* 

* FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

The Provisional Government of the Republic, wishing to resign as soon as pos- 
sible into the hands of the Definitive Government the powers it exercises in tlic iii- 
tetfrest and by the command of the people • 

“ Decrees, 

Article 1 . The electoral assemblies are convoked, in each district, for the 9th ol 
April next, to elect the representatives of the people in the National Assembly, 
which is to frame the Constitution. 

“ Article 2. The election shall have the population for its basis. 

“ Article 3. 'Hie total number of the representatives of the people shall be 900, 
including those of Algeria and the French Colonies. 

“ Article 4. They shall be apportioned by the deputies in the proportion indicated 
in the annexed table. 

‘‘ Article 5. The suffrage shall be direct and universal. 

Article G. All Frenchmen, 21 years of age, having resided in the district during 
six months, and not judicially deprived of or suspended in the exercise of their civic 
rights, are electors. 

** Article 7. AH Frenchmen, 25 years of age, and not judicially deprived of or sus- 
pended in the exercise of their civic rights, are eligible. 

“ Article 8. The ballot shall be secret. 

“ Article 0. All the electors shall vote in the chief towns of their district, by 
ballot. ^ Each bulletin shall contain as many names as there shall be rejiresentatives 
to elect in the department. 

** No man can be named a representative of the people unless he obtain 2,000 
‘'iiffrages. 

“ Article 10. Every representativT^ of the people shall receive an indemnity of 25 f, 
per day during the session. 

“ Article 11. An instruction of the Provisional Government shall regulate the 
mode of execution of the present decree. 

** Article 12. The Constituent National Assembly shall be opened on the 20th ot 
April. 

** Article 13. The present decree shall be immediately sent to the dejiartments, 
published and posted up in all the districts of the Republic. 

“ Done at Paris, in the Government Council, on the 5th of March, 1848. 

“ The Members of the Provisional Government, 

Garnisr Pages. ** Dupont de l'Eure. 

“ Armand Mabrast. “ Cremieux, 

“ Arago. “ Louis Blanc, 

“ Albert. “ Ledru Rollin. 

“ Marie, ** Flocon. 

Lamartine. 

‘ The ^Secretary- General of the Provisional Government, 
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lo vote for the whole 34. The elector’s knowledge of imhlicnien 
may be so limited tliat hr may nol be personally acquainted with 
the merits of any one of the candidates; no matter; lie is to 
satisfy himself, not only of the qualifications of one candidate, but 
of those of 34. His voting paper, if he votes at all, must contain 
tlie names of 34 candidates; neither more nor less. What follows? 
He votes completely in the dark, at the bidding of a committee; 
and, unconsciously to himself, he chooses perhaps some of the 
very*persons he would most have opposed if he had known the 
men. This is not representation ; it is an election lottery! 

Another defect and curious anomaly of the plan is the inequality 
of 1 he electoral districts. They are to consist of the 8G depart- 
ments of France, with the prec'aution only of adapting the number 
of rej)rcsentatives to the extent of the population. While, there- 
fore, the huml)lcst chiffonier,” or dustman, in Paris, is to have 
34 votes, the peasant of tlie Alps is restricted to 3 ; not becjiuse the 
peasant is not as competent as the chiffonier,” to select 34 
statesmen from tlie mass of the people, but because the depart- 
ment of the Seine contains a population of 1,360,000, and that of 
the Upper Alps only 120,000, This blunder might easily have 
been corrected by forming new and equal electoral districts out 
of the rural communes and city arrondissements, or, to use 
English terms, — country parishes and town wards. 

Anotlier error of the plan, is the defect common to the repre- 
sentative systems of England and America, but not the less to be 
avoided as one of their most serious imperfections — the exclusion 
of minorities from all share in the representation. 

We ask here tlie attention of all earnest reformers, and of 
that moral force section of the Chartists, which, with such 
leaders as William Lovett, men worthy of all esteem, will have no 
obscure influence over the coining time, to an important distinc- 
tion — the distinction between ruling a nation, and representing a 
nation. To rule^ is a question of force ; and as the greatest force 
rests with the majority, there is both a propriety and necessity 
that majorities should govern : Imt, to represent^ is a question of 
discussion : and the interests of a people cannot be adequately 
discussed where all interests are not represented, including both 
the interests of the many and those of the few. A national exe- 
cutive must rest upon the will of the majority, but a national 
Council should represent both majorities and minorities. It 
should be the exact image of the nation itself, in petto^ with all its 
multifarious shades of opinion ; for the only reason the nation 
itself does not meet to deliberate upon its own business, is its 
numbers. Were the whole nation present in a vast council cham- 
ber, majorities and minorities would of course be present. In 
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smaller council chamber, therefore, majorities and minorities 
should be equally present — by their representatives. 

The opposite principle, which gives representatives only to the 
ilhajority, is the cause of all the bitterness, intimidation, and vio- 
lence which disgrace the elections to the English House of Com- 
mons, and the American House of Representatives. One party 
seeks to crush the other as the only means of getting a voice in 
the common legislature of their country. Why should either be 
crushed ? Why should not both have a voice if both desife it ^ 
When did any good arise out of the arbitrary suppression of 
opinion ? Why, for example, when two-thirds of the electors of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire returned free traders, should the 
remaining third of the constituency not liave been permitted to 
return a protectionist ? All the virulence of election contests 
would cease, and in nineteen cases out of twenty there would be 
no conjest at all, — an election would be a simple arrangement for 
counting heads, if the right of a minority to a staiits in the legis- 
lature proportioned to their numbers were recognised. And there 
are few rights more essential than this to human progress, for the 
first converts to a new truth, the first combatants of an old j^re- 
judice, are always a minority. 

In the department of the Seine it is estimated that upon the 
proposed basis of universal suffrage for all males of 21 years of 
age there will be 400, OfK) electors, if all who are qualified should 
register, and as the 34 deputies to be elected will be the repre- 
sentatives of the majority only, it is quite certain that in this one 
department alone 100,000 persons at the least will be without 
representatives in the National Assembly. Will such a body as 
this, composed probably of the middle and upper classes, tamely 
endure political annihilation ? It is quite certain that they ought 
not to endure it, and we believe that they will not. 

In the United States, the term tyranny” is now as fre- 
quently heard in reference to the majority by which the most 
intelligent portion of the community is frequently swamped at an 
election, as in Europe, in reference to absolute governments. 
But in a republic there ought to be no tyranny. All who are 
called upon to obey the laws should be invited to assist in the 
making of them. It is for the minority to submit to the majority, 
not before a law has been discussed, but after it has been voted. 

If this argument be admitted, we need not devote many words 
to an explanation of the mode by which the principle may be 
fairly carried out; it is simply by the same rule as applied to 
persons which is generall)' adopted in the case of property. At 
a meeting of creditors, or of a body of shareholders, the election 
of assignees or of directors is governed by the stake in the concern 
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of the parties who vote. A man whose interest is only £100 or 
less, is not put upon an equal footing with a man whose interest 
is £100,000. So in the case of personal representation. A 
deputy who represents the opinions of 5,000 electors, should, we 
think, have a place in any national council chosen on the principle 
of universal suffrage ; but his vote there, on a division, should 
(dearly not have the same power over the result as the vote of a 
deputy representing the opinions of 50,000 electors. The status 
of tltfe two deputies, on a division, should be as 1 to 10. Sup- 
posing the divisions of the National Assembly to be taken in this 
manner, — the reference being not to tlia number of dcj)uties pre- 
sent, but to the number of the constituents each deputy repre- 
sents, the majoiity would still govern as effectually as if the 
deputies of the smaller constituencies were excluded, — but with- 
out injustice to the minority. 

Out of doors the plan of the elections might be this: — ^The 
electoral districts to l^e equal. Each district to contain 100,000 
electors, and the inimber of deputies to be returned for eacli 
to be limited to ten — to be reduced at the pleasure of the 
electors, when they have equal confidence in a smaller number. 
Every elector to vote for one candidate only. Imagine the fol- 
lowing to be the result, — 

Number of votes obtfdned Number of ^oteH to be 

by each candidate. as^i^ncd each, in the 


National As&embly. 

A 25,000 and upn ards . . . . 5 

B 20,000 „ .. .. 4 

r 15,000 „ .. .. .i 

1 ) 10,000 „ .. ..2 

C 10,000 „ . . . . 2 

V 10,000 „ .. ..2 

G 5,000 „ .. ..1 


05,000 

We need not go into further details to illustrate the principle. 
If the object of universal suffrage be to reduce the number of 
the unrepresented class to the smallest possible fraction, tliis 
plan would attain it ; it will not be attained by that of the Pro- 
visional Government ; nor would it be by the present scheme of 
the English Chartists. 

Whether the influence of the working classes sliould prepon-- 
derate in a national assembly, is a question upon which even 
their best friends will differ, but that it should not be the 
exclusive interest that should exist there, can hardly admit of 
doubt, Au reste, univeisal suffrage has been promised, and 
there should be no juggle about it. We are anxious to see it 
tried. In America it is a fiction ; for the coloured population and 
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slaves are excluded the franchise. In France it may also be- 
come a fiction^ for Ledru Rolliii says, ^^the education of the 
people is incomplete, and they must be guided.” This was what 
M. Guizot had said before; but guidance is not exactly self- 
government. The experiment is one we shall watch with great 
interest, and without alarm. The working classes are even more 
interested in the protection of property than the rich; and if 
there be petty depredators among them, they are not so danger- 
ous as great criminals. 

Our apprehensions are not for France, but England ; and the 
danger we anticipate is’' not from any measures likely to be 
sought by the democracy of this country, but from those of go- 
vernment, now in operation. 

We have a moment of breathing time. The prospect of any 
serious agitation for further organic reforms is not immediate. 
But a demand for them must come ; and one that will be irresis- 
tible* All men should pray that it may come without violence, and 
that ruinous convulsions may be averted. Will they be averted ? 

Listen.— 

The ^credit obligations of this country are nearly as great as 
those of the whole of Europe put together ; and, like those of 
France, they are all based upon the impossible thcorj" of uncondi- 
tional convertibility. Our savings’ banks deposits arc about 
£28,000,000 ; and upon the first serious disturbances in England 
or Ireland a large part of this sum will l)c suddenly claimed. 
The whole is invested in the Funds. Tliosc who may wish to 
know what the effect would be of Government being compelled 
to sell £10,000,000 or £20,000,000 out of the 3 per cents, 
any one week next winter, would do well to study the tables 
recently published l)y Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., of the fluc- 
tuations of consols from 1789 to 1847. They will observe in a 
similar crisis, the same slock which is now quoted at 83, and 
which we have seen at 101, falling to 48. What does this 
involve ? A corresponding depreciation of all other property in 
the kingdom, as compared with gold. A consequent run upon 
all private bankers and the Bank of England, to procure gold. 
Suspension of discounts — universal bankruptcies, — the ruin and 
destitution of multitudes, — and, if bread should be at the same 
moment dear^ an exasperated populace that nothing will be able 
to restrain. We udll not pursue the picture. If a general over- 
‘ turn be inevitable, it vnll not be precipitated by any overt acts 
of sedition of the Irish press. The Currency Committee mw sit-^ 
ting will be its unconscious, instrument. 
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j . — Tin Petiodo delle Istorie Sidliane del Secolo 13. (A Period of 
Sicilian History in the Thirteenth Centuiy.) By Michele 
Amari. Palermo. 

The jirinciple that a govenmient, obviously and per&everingly op- 
posed to the welfare and wislies of a nation, may lawfully he set aside, 
has been too ol’ten oponly proclaimed, and boldly acted ujion, to make 
it necessary to advance any argument in its defence; but the precise 
point at which resistance to a government becomes lawfuly^ and even 
laudable, never has been, and }>erhaps never will be, satisfactorily 
'-ettlcd. The old theory of legitimacy may oi‘ course be considered as 
delunct, even if it were not impossible to show what, according to 
it, could be called a legkiniate government ; and though few may 
be able to follow the sublime flight of that writer of the Young 
Gennany school, who declared that if* a people were dissatisfied with 
a king, were it but for the shape of liis nose, they had a right to depose 
him, none of us, perhaps, will dispute now, that a case may arise 
which shall justify a people in taking the sovereign poAver into their 
own hands. In our inability, however, to discover any general law, 
by whicli we may determine what is, and Avhat is not, sufficient justi- 
H cation for such an act, it is not uncommon to lose sight of this most 
im]Aortant part of the question, the grounds on which the ‘‘ saci'ed right 
of insurrection ” has been assumed, .and bestoAv our approval or our 
condemnation, according to the use made of the power tliu^ obtained, 
or the circumstances that may have accompanied the movement, 

Tlie recent revolution in Sicily, wliich a])peai> noAv to be making 
the tour of Europe, has induced us to refer back to the great 
insurrection ol’ tlu' Sicilians in the thi]*!leeiitli century, commonly 
known by the luune of the Sicilian Vespers, which has been 
generally given over to rc])robatioJi, on account of the immediate 
bloodshed and cruelly by which i1 was atleuded. But atrocious and 
sickening as must always bo the details of a masbacre, it cannot, we 
think, be denied, that the chief guilt, in that case, rests Avith tho&e 
who had maddened the }H^>ple by a long course of tjTanny and cruelty; 
and ii* it can be shoAvu that tlicre cxistediu) Jjope of a pacific remedy, 
e\cn without taking into consideration the very different vicAv of tiicsc 
matters prevalent in the thirteenth century, to that which cm riuit 
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at present, we may admit that it may claim the same excuse as the 
slaughter of a battle-field, or any other case of j ustifiable homicide. 

It is very remarkable that although, as M. Amari has shown, there 
exist very numerous sources of correct information concerning this 
memorable transaction, such mistaken views of it should generally liave 
prevailed. It seems certain that the idea ol* a general conspiracy 
among the inhabitants of Sicily, for the destruction of the French, is 
totally unfounded ; and that though John of Procida may have held 
some correspondence witli his countrymen, and certainly acted as an 
agent for Peter of Arragon, at the Greek court, these things had no 
immediate connexion with the rising, which, in the first instance, was 
but the sudden and violent explosion of popular feeling urged beyond 
endurance, and afterwards converted, by the common sense of wrong 
and danger among all classes, into a general and successful revolt. 
The facts, as related in the work before us, are recorded by a great 
number of contemporary historians of various parties and countries, 
and supported by original documents in public archives (with refe- 
rences to which the margin of every page is crowded), so that it i^ 
difficult to account for the mistake, otherwise than by the wish ot histo- 
rians to disguise the truth — that however misled an insurgent peo]>lc 
may sometimes be as to the cause of its sufferings, or tlie remedies 
required for them, a general insurrection against a government never 
yet happened without being chiefly occasioned by its own conduct. 
In the case of the Sicilians, at the period to which w(‘ refer, tin* 
tyranny and misgovernment of Charles of Anjou had readied a point, 
which, but for the general character of the age, niiglit seem incredible ; 
yet, strangely enough, the cruelties and outrages of which, through a 
long course of years, tliis tyrant and usurper 'was guilty low ai ds a 
whole nation, have been mostly forgotten, whilst the crimes of a few 
days, on the side of tlie people, have been vividly remembered. It is, 
however, matter of every-day experience, that deeds the most atro- 
cious pass with slight comment if invested with the forms olTaw, whilst 
offences of no decjier dye, the result of irregular violence, arc follow(*d 
by loud execration. Far be it from us to attempt to palliate revo- 
lutionary excesses, but we cannot but think that if examples of terrible 
retribution are ever of avail against evil doers, they may hav e their 
effect on, and are, unquestionably, as much needed by governments as 
by individuals. If society has not jci been able to dispense with capital 
punishment, we may admit that, six hundred years ago, a sanguinary 
insurrection may have beeif a necessary evil. 

The work before us* treats of the interesting and important period of 

* We do not know whether our readers may remember the circumstanccN 
connected with this book. It was published at Palermo lu the first instance, 
with the full approbation of the eeusors, and for some time o])enly sold ; but 
at len^h the Court of Rome (under Gregory XVI.) discovered that its language 
was disrespectful to certain pop^s — that of Na])les, that it tended to excite se- 
dition. Thereupon, not only was the work itself forbidden, but two Sicilian 
journals and one Neapolitan one, which had spoken in its praise, were sup- 
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Sicilian history, from the year 1282 to 1302, during which the people 
displayed examples of patriotism, courage, and energy, T\hich, judging 
from the character of a more degenerate time, we might ha\e con- 
sidered them incapable: and it gives a vivid sketch of the twenty 
years of almost insupportable tyranny by which they were wrought up 
to the terrible effort necessary to shake it off. Of the spirit in which 
the author has undertaken his task e will let him speak for himself. 

** It appears to me/’ he says, “ that no \i\riter basket completely investigated 
or \\orthily described tins mcmoiable period ; nor can I presume that 1 have 
done so, but I have certainly attempted it to the extent of my ability. 1 \ull 
neither conceal indignation nor sj mpathy, for in treating of human Affairs it 
would be vain to ])romisc that I would feel none. But assuredly these feelings 
shall not lead me to disfigure facts; for falsification of the truth, from what- 
ever motive, I shall alwa3s esteem Mle and in]uiious; and I regard it as due to 
my country to record Avith equal candour her vu’tues and her faults, the joyful 
and the soirowful dajs of the generations who haie dwelt before us at our 
household healths. 1 know' that, in Writing of a distant age, it is sometimes 
difficult to avoid what has been bajipily called the dwinatiov of the past, but I 
will stiid\ to jield as little as possible to imagination; and in order that my 
facts, or where they ma\ fail, my inferences, inaj have the best possible 
foundation, I will dciive the first solely from conterajiorar} writers, or from 
]>ubhc documents. Where authorities ilo not agree, 1 can only choose such as 
seem most worthy of ciedit, and which best agree w'lth what is certain 
concerning the characters of the men and of the time.” 

The Suabiiiii dynasty was extinguished in the blood that had flowed 
on the maiket-jdaceof Naples, where had jieri shed, Oct. 25, 1268, young 
Conradin, the last of the Imperial House of Iloheiistaufen. The attempt 
in liis favour had, notwithstanding what, aeceordkig to the idc^as of the 
tunc must be called the justice of his claim, been punished 'wdth inerci- 
h^'s scMU'ity by Charles of Anjou, whose only title was the will and 
pleasure of the Pojic (Clement IV.); and in Sicily still greater 
haishncsb and cruelty was exldbitod than in his continental dominions, 
lie dispatched thither, for the express jmrpose of taking revenge on 
the inhabitants, .some French barons, notorious for ferocity of character 
and insatiable thirst of blood, who eommitted almost indiscriminate 
''laughter on the uiiliappy jieople. 

'J'he city of Agosta, where the inhabitants had made a valiant 
defence, was given up to be sacked by the French soldiers, v\ ith all the 
hoiror and outrage usual on such occasions; and when c\eii the king’s 
men, for \ery weariness, were inclined to spare those who w^ere im- 
ploring their mercy, Guillaume TEtendard^ the appointed minister of 
his vengeance, summoned an executioner renowned for his prodigious 
bodily strength, and had the inhabitants brought before him, bound, 
to be slain in his presence in sucecssion, till the functionaiy, covered 


pressed; and the censor (a Jesuit) who had given his Imprimatur was dismissed 
from Ins office. After this the author was invited to go to Naples ; but as it 
hajipened, somehow or other, that persons who had received equally kind 
invitations had found their waj, shortly after, to prison, M. Amari dechned 
the honour, and preferred sailing immediately for Marseilles. 
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with perspii'ation and with blood, could no longer continue his hideouc> 
labours ; “ but tliey brought liim some large cups of wine, and then 
he was able to go on.” No living soul was left in Agosta ; many, 
flying towoi-ds the sea shore, crowded with sucli precipitation into the 
boats that they almost immediately sunk. In other places death was 
preceded by tortures ; and when at length tlic carnage ceased, a new 
form of infliction was discovered, by which rapacity as well as revenge 
might be gratified. 

*^lii the ancient SiciUan constitution the powers of the princes and barons 
tempered each other ; the rights of the sovereign over the person were by no 
means unlimited, and his claims on property were not heavy ; tlie subjection 
of the villains was less severe than elsewhere ; the burgesses and citizens knew 
their rights and were pre^iared to maintain them. The judicial power de- 
pended directly on the prince, and was not enslaved to the will of the feudal 
nobility. The taxes were moderate. The feudal service mild. General con- 
tributions were very, rare, and granted by parliaments alone ; these parliaments 
were also required to give a solemn recognition of laws proposed by the 
king.” 

The turbulence of tlie nobles disturbed in some measure this order 
of things, and the Emperor Frederick 11. of Germany, allliougli on 
the whole a wise and just ruler, went more dcsjiotically to work than 
the preceding sovereigns, and levied, without the consent of parliament, 
on various occasions the general contributions, hitherto contined to the 
four known feudal cases multiplied the taxes on merchandise, and 
ixiserved the profit of some exclusively for liimsclf; and thus 
enormously increased the royal revenues. But he repented ulti- 
mately of these proceedings, and in his will abrogated the violences 
he had done to tJie constitution of Sicily. Charh^s of Anjou was, 
however, iu some measure necessitated by his position, as wcdl a> 
tempted by his natural cliaracter, to cany these violences so far as to 
make the worst acts of Frederick appear venial and innocent, by 
comparison. 

“ The petty lord of Anjou and Provence was obliged to borrow large sums 
before he could prepare so vast an armament, and a considerable portion ol 
his force served him in hope rather than for jiresent pay ; lie was therefore 
compelled to satisfy these, the suppoiters and conquerors of his throne ; and 
he had scarcely set his foot in Sicily before he o]iened his grand lottery. 
There were no lucrative imblie offices that were not reserved for Ins followers, 
no ecclesiastical benefices that were not conferred on their connexions; the 
very lands and fiefs seemed to lie regarded as held for their lienefil. A rigid 
investigation of the titles to all domains and baronies was immediately ordered, 
not to discover the truth, but find som^ real or pretended flaw in them. 
The sagacious hungry hounds of the exchequer were jmt ujion the track, and 
began to turn over old parchments and cavil about old laws and usages ; paving 
no attention, however, to prescriptive right oi‘ antiquity of jiossession, but de- 
manding the titles of all fiefs, and being onl\ *lelerr(‘d from spoliniion In 


* These four feudal cases were, — Ist, Invasion, or a great reliellion in the 
kingdom. 2iid, Tlie imprisonment of the Ling. ^Ird, The knigliting of him- 
self or his son. dth, The nuptials of bis daughter or sister. 
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bribery. When they once got possession of tlie bribe they often returned to 
the charge after a brief space, so that there was scarcely a barony in SSicily that 
was not two or three times redeemed in this manner.” 

The crown was further enriched by immense confiscations, for real 
or pretended treason, so that the new king had abtkndant means of 
gratifying his rapacious companions, who in their turn had to adopt a 
similar system of rewarding their dependants ; and the soil of Sicily 
was soon covered by foreign military proprietors, fierce, suspicious, 
ready to resort to violence on the most trivial occasion, insolent 
from recent triumph, and accustomed to tyrannical and insolent pro- 
ceedings hitherto imkiiown in Sicily, by which the whole feudal 
system assumed a now and more barbarous form. To these 
grievances were added continual and vexatious interferences with 
industry, extortionate exactions from travellers, and frequently open 
rapine. Tlie king assembled no parliaments, and observed no mea- 
sure in his exactions, sometimes aggravating those to which the people 
were accustomed, sometimes introducing sucli as were new and 
hitherto unknown, sometimes leaving it entirely to the pleasure of his 
ministers to levy what taxes they pleased. 

The utmost industry of the people was fre(j[uently insufficient to 
pay all these impositions, and some would give u]) their land and fly 
from the oppressor; but such as were not bold enough for this 
decisive step, and would submit to have tlieir agricultural implements 
and tlioir household goods seized, almost the very bread snatcJied from 
their mouths, still often found all insufficient, and were thrown into 
prisons tilled to overflowing with the innoccJit and tlie guilty, with old 
and young, nobles and peasants, girls and cliildj*en, mingled indiscri- 
minately together. To th(‘ rich who pmd jiromptly, for fear of worse 
consettucnces, the tax-gatherers would often refuse receipts unless a 
pai’ticular present was made over and abo\(* to tliemselves. But 
[lerhaps still more universally injurious was the alteration of the coin- 
age, which liad been more or leas well managed by the Suabian 
princes, whilst in almost all the other Stales of Europe the treasury 
gained great advantages from the currency, that is to say, by vitiating 
it grossly. Charles, tlu', imitator of the Suabian^ in all that they had 
done amiss, followed in this tlie example of others, and according to 
his custom in ill doing, went beyond them, lie coined, in place of 
the ancient .{yostali, Vurtini and half Carlini ol* gold (a denomination 
taken from his name, which has reached to our own time), which 
coins he affirmed to be of the same value as the AgosiaJi^ and of pure 
metal; but in the very same edict he convicted himself of falsehood, 
for threats arc not necessary to induce people lo take good money, 
and it contains the menace, that for paying ov r(‘ceiving these at less 
than the vahu' stated, his own officers should h(‘ liable to conliscation 
of goods and tlie cutting off of the hand, wliilsl foi* private individual^ 
guilty of the same offence, the coin should be heated red hot, and 
branded on their faces. ^ Nor were these the sole injuries 
that commerce sustained. 
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** The king himself trafficked in some commodities, and interfered iu a thou- 
sand ways to force or restrain the sale of others. The export of salt, giaiii, 
and of all provisions was either monopolised hy the sovereign, or subjected to 
heavy impositions ; infinite were the exactions in the ports, the visits, the in- 
vostigatioiis, the troublesome ceremonies, the thefts and frauds of petty officers, 
the terror of the higher officials, who were responsible to the king, with body 
and goods, for the observance of all these regulations.” 

That he might obtain the lion’s share of the profits of domestic, as well 
as of foreign trade, the monarch built mills, and commanded every one to 
bring his corn to them to be ground ; nay, he even carried his ])ateriial 
care so far as to bake bread, and constitute himself sole baker to his sub- 
jects. In some instances baking ovens, mills, or taxes, wen* farni(*d 
out, and then the unhappy people had to satisfy the rajiacity of the 
farmer as well as of the king ; and sometimes rich men were forced, 
whether they would or not, to take this office on tlicmsclves, that is 
to say, to pay the king wdiatever he calculat(*d the tax would produce, 
and get it from the people how they could. Officials convicted of 
mal-practices compromised the matter with the king for a certain Mini 
of money ; by which means he not only recovered wbat ho had be(*n 
defrauded of, but participated also in the little profit they Jiad made 
from the subject, over and above the stipulated amount. The vast 
extent of the royal domains did not prevent the king from seizing on 
many private and cultivated estates, to convert them into hunting 
grounds ; and royal proclamations to tliis effect appeared all o^ er tlic 
country^ after which it became dangerous not only to shoot a deer, but 
even to linger or pass near the spots where they were found. The 
barons, too, enlarged their parks in imitation of the king ; ^‘they had 
acquired them with ecjual justice, they defended them vith equal 
humanity, and was it nf)t r(*asoiiable that for an lioiir’s sjiort of* these 
chosen ones the vile rabble should hunger or weep through long years r” 

All persons of the lower oi'ders, sailors or not, were lialile to be 
seized, indiscriminately, to serve on board the vessels of tin* king ; 
and if they fled, parents, sisters, and brotliei-s, were imjirisoiicd until 
they were induced to return and give themselves up. Men, quietly 
following their occupations, were ordered to set off and ride as couriei h 
Avith des])atches and letters, and only excused on payment of a large 
bnbe. The familiars of the king and the for(*igii nobles laid their 
hands on boats and carriages, and crying “for the service of the king, 
for the service of the barons,” dragged away the oAvners, or forced 
them to drive or row them Avhither they Avould, often giving them 
blows by way of payment. In the market ]>laces they seized provi- 
sions Avithout recompense, and sealed up the best wines for the use of 
the king and his creatures, leaving the refuse to the proprietors ; and 
the servants and messengers of the French king and liis nobles, flying 
continually through the country to do the behests of their masters, 
Avould enter the houses of private citizens as if they were inns, order 
the family right and left, make use of household utensils, beds, even 
garments, and, if it suited them, carry them away, “ if not, would 
frequently throAV them into the faces of their hosts, when 'they took 
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their departure. In those horrible times, noble and honoured men 
were compelled to bear on their shoulders wine and provisions to the 
tables of tlie foreigners, and youths of noble birth to stand and serve 
as turnspits in their kitchens.” Sucli was tyranny in ' the thirteenth 
century. 

Wlierever there was any attempt at resistance the swords of the 
officials were out in a moment, and the offending citizen was dragged 
away 1o i)rison, whence if h^ did not speedily redeem himself for money 
lie wan tak(ui before a magistrate, who “ invoking the laws, and the 
name of (lod,” condemned liiin to death, or, l)y particular clemency, to 
continued imprisonment or exile. With ^uch a government aS this, it 
is scarcely necessary to say that the judicial i)ower was no restraint, 
but only a further instrument of tyranny ; and for all offences which 
Iiad, or could be construed to ha\ e, reference to treason, the cruelty of 
the king knew no bounds. 

“ lie commanded that the seiu'ch after rebels should nevir he discontinued — 
that whenever taken they should he Lung by the neck — that all who should 
receive them w ith pity should suffer a like fate— and whoever should be aware 
of their ])resence and not jday the spy, should be punished according to the 
king’s pleasure.” 

For the one vice wdth which Charles of Anjou jiersonally does not 
appear to have bc^en chargeable, Jiis nobles and favouj-ites made ample, 
amends ; and in the long catalogue of their \vrongs none appears to have 
excited so deeply the hatred of the Sii'ilian.s as th(» licentious behaviour 
oi* the insokmt foreigners towards tlieir women. 

Yet still, though uttering curses “ not loud Imt dec)),” tlieir (‘iidiir- 
ance continued, and Charles and his officers flattered themselv es it 
would do so for ev er. 

The Fas)ter of 1282 was approacliing. The eomiiiencement of this 
season had been distinguished by especial outrages at Palermo, tlie 
ancient capital of the kingdom, and on that account, as well as for its 
strength, jieculiarly the object of aversion to the foreign invaders. 
Peo[)le liad been dragged by tlie officers of the king’s treasury out of 
the churches, wh(*re they vvTre seeking consolation for worldly sorrows 
in the sacred otfi(*es of p(‘riitence and peace. They liad been manacled 
and thrown into prison in the face of their fellow citizens, and still the 
pco|jle’& patience endured — but the cup was now full. 

“ About half a mile from the southcni wall of the city, on the brow of the 
Oercto ridge, stands a temple consecnited to God, concerning which our Latin 
fathers have noted, that when the first stone was laid ni the twelfth century the 
suii w as eclipsed. On the oue side of it is the precipice and the river — on the 
other extends, as far as the city, a plain, at present encumbered with walls 
and buildings, and a dark enclosure of cypresses, hollowed out by tombs, 
and covered wdth urns and stones, which surrounds the church. It is a public 
cemetery, laid out towards the end of the eighteenth century, and which the 
terrible pestilence of 1837, so destructive to Sicily, filled in three weeks. 
Through this then beautif^ul and blooming i)lain, covered with the bright 
flowers of early spring, the citizens had to jiass on their way to the church, 
which it #as much the custom to frequent on this the Tuesday before Easter, 
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at vespei's. Tlic plaiq uas soon i‘ovcre(l with groups from the eit) ; tables 
were placed m various parks — some sat down to (Tiat, othcis foruiccl into parties 
for dau(^ngj and — he it a vic<*ora mUiu* intlu* iwtioual ehariuitei — tlie) began 
to forget their troubles lu the enjoyment ol the iiioiueiit, and bie.ithe inori 
freely, — whensuddenK a innnber of the faimlmrsot the goveniineut made their 
appearauee, and a chill seemed to pass over e\eiv licart. 

With their accustomed assurance they said they came to kee]> the ])eace , 
and therewith they began to mnigle among the gi*ou])s, to take part in the 
dances, and address the women in an impudent inannei . Some of the citizens 
advised them in God’s name to go uua\ quietly and otter no affiont to the 
women; others murmured, ainl some of the more irritable among the 5oung 
men raised their \ oiecs so loud in then indignation, that the iainiliai s stud among 
themselves, ‘These i.isculs are aimed, or the> would not dare to renlv lu this 
way,' and therewith the\ began to apply the most abiisue terms to the people, 
and feel about their dress, to liiid out if they had any weapons. Soinehlow^s 
even w'ere given, and hearts had begun to beat Inird on liotli sides, when there 
advanced, w'alkiug quietl\ on hci wa\ to the church, a young woman of noble 
and modest dejiortment, and ot rare beauts , aecomrmiiied b^ her husband. One 
of the Frenchmen named Dioctto (’l)rouct), urged eitlier hv mere insolenet 
or licentiousness, advanced towards her as if to search lor ui’ms, and seizing 
hold of her, thrust his hand into her bosom. She fell into the arms of hei 
husband, who suffocated with rage, med out, ‘ L(‘t them die' Let these 
Frenchmen die at once’ ' In a moment a >ouiig iiiaii rushed like lightning 
from the crowd upon Droetto, disiu'iued, stabbed luiu, and fell huuself at the 
same moment, doubtless killed. Ills name and history hiwe remained iin- 
knowm, and whether love of the Iad\ , or the mere imjuifsc* of a noble indigna- 
tion urged him to expose himsell* to this risk. Courageous examjdes animate 
a people more than words ; the slaves awoke at once from their long servitude. 
^ Let them die ’ Let the Freiiehinen die ' ’ w as heard on all sides, and the cr\ 
* like the voice of God,’ say the historians of the time, resounded over the 
whole country, and penetrated into cvciy lieait. Vll was confusion; some 
sprang furiousl} on the French — they full> armed, our ])eoj)le having only 
sticks, stones, and knives ; there followed frightful scenes ; the tables with then 
festive preparations were dashed down, broken, and cohered with blood. The 
people put forth its strength and overcame its enemies. Brief was the struggle 
hut great the slaughter; two hundred of the French were present, and two 
hundred fell. 

To the quiet city rushed the insurgents, panting for breath, dripping with 
blood, brandishing tlicir weapons, and calling out ‘ Vengeance, and death to the 
French,’ tod every Frenchman they met was put to the sword. Their aspect, 
their words, the mysterious contagion of passion roused the whole people in 
an instant. In the surging of the wild tumult, a man of noble birth, Ruggiei 
Mastrangelo, was chosen, or chose himself, as leader ; the throng increased ; 
it divided itself into troops ; stormed through the country, broke open doors, 
examined every hiding-place, every comer, calhng " death to the French ! ' 
strikmg them down, tearmg them to pieces, whoever could not strike loudly 
applauding. 

“ The royal justiciary, Giovanni di Remigio, at the sound of the tumult had 
shut himself up in the palace, a place of ^eat strength, but in a moment it 
was surroundea by a furious multitude^ calling him to death ; they break dowm 
the barriers, they burst m, but the justiciary, though struck in the face, 
escapes in the falling darkness and the confusion, and mounting on horseback, 
follow^ed by tivo servants, dies for his life.” 

He did not rest from bis rapid flight till he arrived, in th^middle of 
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the night, at Vi(‘ari, a ca'^tlp thirty miles from tlie capital, bleeding, 
exhausted, and distiguivd, so that he could S(*a7*cely be recognised. 
All that night and the next day tlie slaughter eoidinued; but we need 
i)o1 Ibree oursclvt i to the painful task offollo\\ing its details, which art 
sidficiently Avell known. A just lh<)ug!i terribh* retribution on (iercc* 
and insolent tb(*s became at length a hn-ocious massacre ol‘ Avomcn 
and innoeemt babes, in whoso \(‘ins the detested blood of the French 
w cis supposed to tloAA . lint fright! id as it waK, tliere Avould bo, alas ! no 
diflieulty in finding cases of equal cruelty uiidei- eireumstances of far 
less pro\oeation; and in an age of areaten* refininmMit, and in the most 
just war that can be undeilaken, it is to be feared that not only will 
innocent blood be slied, but, what is wor•^e, innocent hearts will be 
broken. The dreadful extremities to which the Sicilians carried their 
hatred of their opjiicssois li.id at least the intended effect. The 
French wen* swe])t from the island, there could be no thouglit, iioav, 
of half measures ; the name of tlic king was Kuionnced for ever, and 
it was delermined to raise Sicily into a commonwealth on the model 
ol th(' Tuscan .uid Lombai’d republics, but under tJie protection of the 
( liureh, jiossibly Avith a view of disarming the Papal anger. 

Amidst tlie Irainj) of armed multitudes, by the light of torches 
flasliing on tlie ensanguined soil, the republican magistracy was in- 
augurated, and the ancient standard of tlie city, the golden eagle on a 
rod held, disj)la 3 a‘d with the recent addition of the keys of the church, 
wliile tlionsands and lliousands of (>xnltiiig voices shunted Huono 
Sfnfo e Liherthr 

\\> regret that Avaiil o!’ spai it ])revciits ns from following M. Ainari 
through the glorious period of Sicilian history that succeeds this great 
(ffbrt, or tracing the gradual decline of the couiitiy under the Spanish 
\ jc(*r(ws * but our readers vauH gain by the omission, if they are induced, 
instead of contenting themselves with a brief and imperfect outline, to 
refei^ to a work now too highly established in the estimation of Europe 
to need any commendation of ours. 


2, — Lern7ia, oder Erziehlehn*. Dritter ayflage. (LcAanrt^ or thb 
Doctrine of Education). Third Edition. By Jean Paul fS'ederick 
Richter Cotta. Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1847 . London : Williams 
and Norgate. 

Theru are few subjc'cts on Avliich so vast a quantity of breath and ink 
has been expended, apparently to ao little imrpose, as on that of edu- 
cation. Whilst ill every other department of human effort, success has 
gimerally corresponded, as nearly as jiossible, to the expenditure of 
time, thought, and labour, made upon it ; the results of education have 
been often so altogether incalculable, that it has seemed as if blind 
chance, oi* what Ave call such, favoured us more than our most sedulous 
endeavours. Tlie child tliat has been the object of the most assiduous 
attention, enjoying all the means and applianceb of the most complete 
and well considered system, vA^atched and trained with the most unre- 
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mitting attention, does he often rise above the dead level of mediocrity ? 
Does he not often turn out a mere plausible blockhead ? Whilst if Ave 
cast a glance at the early lives of those who have climbed the loftiest 
heights of human genius, shall we not find them springing up unheeded 
on the wild commons of life, rather than amongst its cultivated garden 
flowers? The seeds scattered by the wind will rise into majestic 
vigour and beauty, whilst all our digging and delving can produce but 
a feeble and stunted growth. 

The genius, if he find his way to school at all, not unfrequently re- 
turns from it labelled as a dunce ; or should the culture he rebeives 
thei'e produce any effect, his powers Avill frequently shoot forth in a 
direction quite opposite to that in Avhich we looked for them. 

We reap where we have not sown, and gather where we ha\e not 
planted ; the poet springs forth Avhere Ave had looked to find the soldier,* 
the soldier Avhere Ave had expected the grammarian or themathematiciau. 
One of the greatest of human kind, goes through a ))reparatory course 
of deer stealing, and is finished off by matriculation at the (irlobe play- 
house. 

There is nothing Avhich Ave set about so blindly, or in which aa^c 
know so little what Ave do. 

It has been said, hoAvever, that to find our Avay, before all things it 
is necessary to knoAV Avhere Ave Avish to go to and befoiv^ Ave suffer 
ourselves to be altogether dislieartcmed by our many signal failures, or 
perhaps to turn Avearily away from the subject, Avith the fear that all 
is vanity, and that no such thing as education to any high purpose^ is 
possible, we should do Avell to inquire whether aac lune attended to 
this very simple rule. 

*^What is the obj(»ct which Ave have really mo^t at heart in the edu- 
cation of our children? Do we not sometimes s(nid them to school, 
not so much that they may receive a good education, as that thc^y may 
be suppos(‘d to have received one, and that this supposition may btn*\e 
as a passpoj’t to the favour of .soci<*ty? We do not so niueli ask Avhat 
the) should be taught, us Avhat they AAdll be exp(‘ct(*d to knoAV. Thou- 
sands of people send their children to public scJiools and universi- 
ties, m^ly for the sake of being able to say that tliey have (lon(* s(j ; 
and verily they have their reward. The object in vi(‘w is not educa- 
tion, but the maintenance of a certain position in society, or, jierhajis, 
the capability of climbing a few steps higher, and it is, therefore, not 
surprising if this is what they really attain. In ])rofessional education 
we see fewer examples of such signal failures ; for a man who goes 
about to make his son a doctor or a lawyer, really wishes to enable 
him to labour in his vocation as sueh, and not merely to enable liim 
to pass for one in the eyes of his acquaintance. With the education 
of women, on the contrary, the latter is, in the majority of cases, the 
only purpose in view, and the consequence is obvious. Wo do not 
hit a mark which we have never really aimed at. 


* Our readers will recollect Schiller, and the military academy of Stuttgart. 
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Another of the great difficulties of education consists in the incal- 
culable number of influences at work simultaneously, which makes it 
difficult, and sometimes almost impossible, to determine results with 
any degree of certainty. Alluding to this, Jean Paul, in his character- 
istic playful style, begins the explanation of his doctrine of edu- 
cation with “ showing that education is impossible,” 

OPENING ADDRESS AT THE JOHANNEUM PAULLINUM, SHOWING THAT 
EDUCATION PRODUCES VERY LITTLE EFFECT. 

“ Most Worshipful Inspectors, Head and Second Masters, Ushers of the 
lower fonns, and (.Collaborators. • 

“ I hope to express, according to my abihty, my pleasure at being appointed 
teachei to this institution, by endeavouring to prove to your satisfaction, that 
school education, and home education, have neither bad consequences, nor any 
othei. Should I be so happy as to bung home to your minds a tranquil cou- 
MCtion that youi labours liaAc no result whatever, I hope I shall help >ou to 
support >our weighty offices with more ease and cheerfulness, so that you may 
])uisue }Oiu daily a\ocations, go in and out with your pupils, and sit on your 
tasj jiiofessonal chaiis, with a cei tain calm confidence that has nothing to fear. 
Inst, then, 1 must show who it is that really educates, for educated, one way 
01 anothci, wc must all be. 

“ Whence comes it that no age has ever yet written and spoken so much about 
edneatjon as the present, and no country so much as Gennany, whither Rousseau’s 
winged seeds weie blown over fioin France and have been ploughed in ? The 
niKienls did and wrote \erj little for it; their schools were more for >oung 
men than for children , and in the Athenian Schools of Philosophy, the pupil 
was often ns old as the teacher. Sjmrta was a kind of military school for 
parents and eliildien together. The liomans often employed Greek slaves as 
schoolmasters, without their children turffingout either Greeks or slaves; and 
m the days when the great heroic deeds of Christianity and of chivalry ghttefed 
like stais on Kuiope’s daik hoii/on, the schools weie but little obscure scat- 
ti led wigwams, oi monks’ cells. And what have the English, the political 
voneh of Europe, whose island is a school for citizens, wheie lessons aie given 
sc pti nnially at pailiainentaiy elections, what hace theyt 1 ask, better than 
establisfnmntsfof the sifstematic spading of children f And where, again, do 
children turn out moie like their paienls than among sav ages, from whom we 
nevei hear a word about education'? And to anything more than to a re- 
semblance of himself, may no teacher hope to mould, or chisel, or knead his 
])upil. The further back one pierces into the grey dawn of nations, tne scarcer 
become school-books, till at last there are none at all, because books are not. 
Yet though man exists w holly in and for the state, and woman, who might 
educate in his stead, be quite incapable of fulfilling the office, still tloes the 
child grow up the very image of its parents, and this is now more than the best 
jiarents can expect, since (iod himself, if he have, indeed, made man in his 
image, is certainly content to see himself somewhat caricatured * * 

“ Who then educates amoi g all nations in all ages ? The living time, with its 
many thousands ol men, and ojnnions, and actions, and tw^enty or thirty years 
dashing upon us incessantly, as from a boundless ocean, must soon wash 
away the faint traces of words deposited on us in the few years of what is called 
education. 

“The age in which a man lives is his spiritual climate, and his early educa- 
tion but the glass frame or hot-house under which he is nursed for a time, and 
then jdanted out once for all. But by age we must not understand any ceitam 

VoL. XLIX.-No. I. P 
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period of time; it inu> be teu years^ aa well as u thousand; for we date, like 
religious chronologies, onlj from great men. 

“ What then can > our dead words do against living <lecds ? The ])resent time 
with its new deeds hiings also new words, whilst the teacher, w ith his examples 
from histoiy', sets before us merely corpses shrouded in dead languages. The 
educator is himself educated and possessed by the spirit of the time, wbicb, never- 
theless, be ])ersists in seeking to drive out of the youth, as a whole town will 
rail against the temper of a whole town. Unfortunately, every one seems to him- 
self to stand exactly in the zenith of the universe*, and sees suns and races of 
men culminating over his head, himself easting no shadow^ the wdiile, 

“ If this were not the case, how could we all talk of the spirit of our age, 
whilst every word supposes that wc are, ourselves, placed out of the sphere of 
its infliiouce — as the ebb and flood of the tide cannot be perceived on the ocean, 
but only on its boundaries — ^the coasts? * v ♦ 

“ The spirit of the age and nation is school and schoolmaster too — seizing on 
the pupil with its mighty hands, and with its living facts and forces, and with 
its unbroken unity of doctrine — never ceasing for a moment, but periietimll} 
rejieating its lessons. 

“ With joy and sorrow, with friends and enemies, w'lth books and society, 
with thousand-handed life, the present time operates on us ; and no teacher of 
the people is ever so consistent in his doctrines, as the* people itself. 

“ Spirits fused together appear to lose something of the individual freedom 
of movement O'hich bodies, for instance the heavenly bodies, precisely by 
their masses seem to gam), and move on heavily m smooth well-worn paths. 
Thus though it would seem that marriages, deaths, and quarrels, depended as 
much as anything on private caprice, yet it is found ])ossihlc to (*alculate tluMr 
numbers for a whole nation taken together. Besides the hills of mortality, it 
is estimated (according to Madame de Stael), that in Italy the uiimher of 
assassinations, and in the Canton of Bern that of divorces, taking one ten years 
with another, remains always the same. Must not, then, a child be carried 
forward by the perpetual and uniforii motion of this world of life, as upon the 
great globe flying along its orbit, whatever angle of direction may be given him 
by his schoolmaster ? 

“ Repetition is the mother of all culture. Like the fresco painter, let the 
educator lay his colours on the w^et chalk; they will diy in indeed, but he will 
renew them again and again, until tliey remain and bloom for ever. 

^‘Who, then, lays on colours oftenest — in Naples for instance, one tutor, or 
a population with ^^0,000 lawyers, ,*10,000 lazzaroni, and ,10,000 monks? Be- 
sides this vociferous multitude, most families are provided with a crowd of 
educators in grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, aunts and 
godmothers, friends, acqiiaintanecs, and servants, so that one might c\])eef a 
child with so many teachers to come forth like an Indian slave, who goes about 
branded with the stamps of his successive owners. In the deeper colouring of 
actual life, however, these various impressions disapjiear, as the stamps of the 
slave are overpowered by the hot black tints of the buriuiig sun, or arc received 
into them like a coat of arms into a Arid sable. 

The second power with which 1 ’ e spirit of the age and nation educates 
effectually, is the living example. ‘ Not the cry, but the flight of the w ild duck,’ 
gays the Chinese proverb, ‘ draws the rest of the flock after him/ 

“To have lived through a war against Xerxes would w^arin the heart with 
quite a ditferent fire than the faint spark that might be kindled by reading and 
expounding the history of it ever so emny times. In tliis eilneation by school 
liooks, we do but present the magnificent temples and buildings of nnti(|iiity 
as so many little convenient cork models ; and yet the mere imeestral gnllerv 
of examples in Plutarch’s Westminster Abbey, ma\ throw the seed of the divine 
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word deci)ci* into the heart than some thousand volumes of sermons full of 
genuine pulpit eloquence. Heavens ! could words be condensed or pounded 
into deeus — only a thousand to out* — how would a single passion still continue 
to throw out volcanic fire into a world, where, from pulpit, and professional 
chaii’s, and bookcases, there descend everlasting snows of pure cold exhorta- 
tions ! Would not history be covered all over with mere craters and icebergs'-' 

“Ah, dearest colleagues, if we ourselves, with the help of all our libraries, 
cannot manage to ^ pass a day without sin,’ what effect can we hope for from 
the few volumes of words that ^ve may let fall in school hours ? 

“ Have wc not all a daily renewed cxamjde of the impotence of verbal teach- 
ing, id our own disregard of om* private tutor, conscience, who never loses 
sight of his ])upil, who is our morning preacher, and afternoon and ^evening 
lecturer, and travelling tutor, and ])artner at bed and board ? Gould one believe 
that such a mentor m the chamber of our brain, preaching away for fifty years 
or so, could make no better hand of it than the chaste Minerva m that of Jove, 
who could not manage to spare him a single one of his animal metamorphoses? 

“ Is it not, for instance, quite common m the history of the learned, to find 
w orthy mim proposing to themselves overy day, for years together, to get up 
earlier to-morrow morning, without ever being able to bring it to pass, unless, 
perhaps, they should do so on the day of judgment? 

“ To return — is it likely that a thousand words of onotlier should do more 
loi' us than a billion of our own'-^ and can one wonder that the shallow stream 
nl precept, on which we set our youth afloat, should be soon lost amidst the 
roaring wind and waves of the world ocean? 

“ Let us also remark that wc are apt to reckon as pioductions of school gar- 
tleiiing, jilauts that spring up everywhere on the common soil ; just as epidemic 
diseases, arising fi'om the state of the atmosphere, were formerly ascribed to 
thejioisoiiiiig of the wells by the Jews. Not merely the lecture or class-room, 
hut the bed-room, the stairs, the playground, the servants’ hall, and everyplace 
when' a child hves and moves, becomes a school to him. The bodily growth 
of itself promotes that of the mind, and yet you ascribe this solely to your 
])edagogue hotbed, as if one could help becoming longer and wiser at the same 
time. One might as well attribute the growth of the muscles to the leading- 
striiigs. 

“There arc so many delusions of this lind. Parents consider much in 
their ow n children as the cfFcct of care and cultui'e, which in those of others 
they would ascribe to natural development ; and let a great man but have 
passed through a school, and he is immediately explained out of it. * * 

“Wc may flatter ourselves, most worthy fellow preceptors, with having 
•h'served w ell of humanity, if w’e can once attain to the certainty, that with our 
education wc do in fact little or nothing. As iii the mechanical world, every 
movement would be perpetual ^verc the resistance of friction wanting, so in the 
s])iritual, did the pupil loss valiantly resist and fight against the master, we 
'should see an everlasting, insipid renew^aj of the same life. What more would 
be wanting to fill our streets with perpetual stiff, feeble copies of the same 
pedagogue type, than that our education should succeed beyond our expecta- 
tions, and tutors and schoolmasters should send the impressions of their heads, 
hkc tliose of sovereign princes, to circulate in all comers? 

“ By dint of long teaching, a tutor comes to persuade himself that the poor 
scholar cannot go a step without his guidance, since even wth it he is apt 
enough to go astray, *If,’ he thiuks, ‘I could but wind the boy up for a 
century or so like an astronomical clock, and set bim exactly right, so that even 
Jifter my death be w ould continue to go as usual, and show all tne hours and the 
various positions of the planets ! ’ Let the tutor, however, accompany his 
l)upil to the university, and ah-eaily he perceives that the youngster can find 
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his way alone into a great deal of good company ; and let pupil and master 
make the grand tour together, and the young gentleman huds still mure 
equivocal companions^ and yet the tutor becomes less and less anxious. 

,*‘His fears had been such as a mother might entertain lest her infant, 
naked and helpless, should perish in the cold-blowing world into which it was 
about to be born, when it could no longer be nourished with her own heart’s 
blood. 

No one of all my hearers, of which I am the first, can have forgotten that 
at the beginning of this oration I inquired why so much is now' w'ritten in 
Germany about education ; and 1 ask this the rather that I intend myself to 
lay before the public in print a few' ideas upon this subject. I answer my ow'ii 
questioix then — It is because the tendency of our whole civilisation is to turn 
title whole man into an organ of speech, for as the Word was once made flesh, 
so is the flesh now once more become word. 

" Now the Germans, unlike the people of the South, who are talkative, may 
be called writeative, and always prefer the fixed substantial black and white 
printing, to the light volatile speech, blown about by every puff of wind. 
Now since every kind of life is only propagated by itself, — for instance, actions 
by actions, words by words, education by education, so may we, most worthy 
colleagues, indulge the animating hope, that our labours may possibly enable 
our pupils, from scholars to become masters, and that this jiresent institution, 
the Johanneum Paullinum, may become a nursery of other similar institutions, 
and that we may in time scud forth an abundant croj) of tutors, ushers, and 
schoolmasters, ready to multiply and replenish the earth, each after his kind, 
and bring forth — not Cyruses, but Cyropedias and Cyropedagogiics.” 

The foregoing Inauguration Address w'a.^, 'we jire informed, ik) 
sooner delivered than it was) found to bear such a .strong resiunhlanee 
to a Farewell Speech, that it w'as thought ju-oper to afford tlu^ author 
a handsome opportunity of adding anything further he might ha\(‘ to 
say under that form, and accordingly in a few days he ])reseutrd 
with his dismissal, and was thereby enabled, in ascending the puljiit 
for the second and last time, to take for the text of a sliort hut im- 
pressive parting address to his fellow teachers : — 

'^ThE iMPOR'rANCE OF EDUCATION. 

''Most respected Brothers in Office. — In laying do>\ii my office, held foi- 
so short a period, I may at least carry w'itli me the consolation that no pupil 
can possibly reproach me with having wasted his time, or instilled into his 
mind false doctrines ; and this thought natunilly leads me to a suitable topic 
for the parting w'ords I have to address to you, on the advantage of a good 
education and the power with which it seizes on the very heart of the time. 
As to my predecessor in this chair (for after my dismissal 1 cannot venture to 
allude to myself in any other terms), u ho thought proper, the day before 
yesterday, to attempt to prove the very contrary', 1 shall proceed to show that 
he uttered mere sophisms, which, according to Leibnitz, originally meant 
exercises in wisdom. 

"'Why do wc now write so much about education,’ he asks, 'than because 
our whole power of action has passed into words, and words into souls by the 
instrumentality of tongues and cars ? ’ 

"Is this, however, anything more than what I am myself prepared to 
maintain ? 

" No ancient time or nation can be compared with any one subsisting since 
the discovery of printing, for since then there is no such thing as a separate 
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state any more, and therefore no separate and single operation of any state 
upon its constituent parts. 

“ The strangers and travellers whom Lycurgus would have excluded from 
the dramatic unity ol hia republic, now overrun all countries, under the nanfCs 
of books or of \\aste paper. No one is any longer alone, — not an island of the 
most distant ocean. Europe is an entangled Liana foiest, around Tihich the 
other quarters of the globe wind and cling as parasites, exhausted and ex- 
hausting. 

“ Books have established a universal republic, an alliance of nations — a 
Huinane Society — a ‘ Society of Jesus ’ in a finer sense ; by means of nhich 
there arises a second Europe ; situated like London in several counties and 
jurisdictions. This hooW-poUen flying about every nh(‘re, brings indee’d with it 
the disadvantage that no state can now raise a flower clear of any streak or 
sprinkling of foreign colour, or unfold itself so slov\ly, gradually, purely as be- 
fore ; but, like an Indian idol, presents a combination of the bodies and limbs 
of various animals, which have gioun into it from the neighbour states; on 
the other hand, hou ever, no mind need any longer be slavishly subject to the 
provincial parliament of its onn peo]ile, but may appeal to the states-gencral 
of the literaiy uorld, and take lefuge in case of need from the visible in the 
invisible Chiu eh. Now, also, when the s])okcn re-echoes from the printed 
word, is it jiossible, with some hope of success, to undertake an education in 
opjiosition, if need be, to the spirit of the tune. 

“ That so much is wiittcn about education supposes two things, namely, the 
gLiieral feeling of its iinpoitance, and the consciousness of its absence, for it 
js only lost things that are eiied in the streets. The state educates no longer, 
hut loaves the business to the schoolroom, the jniljnt, and the writing desk. 
The foicmg houses m Rome and Sparta havT long since been broken up, 
though a few are still left standing in China and the Arabian deserts. The old 
eiiele, that education depends on the btate, \et that the existence of the State 
sujiposes education, i'- lectified or squared by the ait of printing; since every 
wlieie the State itself is educrited by the mighty dead, who guide us as aceord- 
Jiig to tradition, — the angels in the old dee]) oriental woild, led by the hand as 
thildidi, the newly eieated race of man, — and after the lessons given, vanished 
again into heaven. 

“ Accoiding to Zach’s genial idea, our earth has been formed from a cluster 
of fallen moons, one lushing downwards on the American side, having driven 
the deluge over the older portion; and Switzerland, with its wild high-towcnng 
heaps of craggy mountains, and its deep ravines and preeijnees, being still 
V isibly a moon. Thus is spiritual Europe a combination of great souls fallen 
from, or sent by heaven ; and the great man sits now on a higher throne, and 
the radiance of his crown is seen over a wider ])lain, for he works not only by 
his deeds, but by his writings, — not only by his words, but, like thunder, by 
their echo. One mind affects those nearest to it, and these again the multi- 
tude ; and as many small vessels may tow a large one into the harbour, so may 
suboribnate minds lead a great one to the shore and enable him to deliver his 
cargo. 

“ My predecessor may jicrhaps here advance, that if the great collective na- 
tion of authors, have taken the place of each iiidiv idual state in the office of 
education, it may be cx])ected that the voices of so great a multitude will over- 
whelm at once, as with a sea, that of a few teachers and their school-books ; 
and tins appeal s jirobablc ; but there is here one thing to be remarked. 

“ Sbwever certain it may be that all things with which we come into con- 
tact work together to make us what we arc ; that we are moistened by damp 
weather, as well as wetted by torrents of tropical ram-^that as the soft falling 
dew wears the summit of the granite rock, so a man cannot so much as take 
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a walk, but lie will bung home some tiace that will help to foim a link in the 
chain that stretches through eternity ; yet, on the other hand, it is to be re- 
membered that the force of these impressions varies infinitely, aecoidiug to 
tbe circumstances of yesterday, to-da^, and to-morrow. Now it is known that 
the less spiritual food a human creature has ^et received, the more will it as- 
similate. Its bodily growth is nevei so enormous, and out of all proportion to 
the nounshment, as during the penod ])receding hirtli; and this activity 
gradually decreases through life. Those who have the office of education, 
should therefore do most in the first yeais, foi then thev can effect more with 
half the power ; and as some farmers believe that those fields prove most feitile 
which are sown during a mist, so do we leap most abundantly fiom what we 
sow during the first thick mist that hangs about the morning of childhood. 

Life, especially moral life, moves first by flight, then by lca})s, then by 
steps, and at lengtn stands still. With every yeai that a man grows older, his 
conversion becomes more difficult; and a \illam of 8i\ty is less fit for a mis- 
sionary than for an auto^da-ft. The same observation will hold with respect 
to intellectual development. Like a Greek temple, man receives his greatest 
light at the entrance, and from above ; and w e may in i am look, at aii]^ sub- 
sequent penod, for such a sod for cultnation as we find m the natuic ot a 

B child ; wintry-barren indeed, but full of the geims of vegetation, and 
ag into freshest verdure and bloom at eveij spot where a warm lay 
falls. And does not all true teaching consist rathei in w aiming and vivifying, 
than in sow mg? And is not the whole penod of childhood made up of genial 
days of creation ? 

“Two forces woik for us ui infanc\ ; firstl}, faith, that ])owti of absoiptioii, 
without which there could be ueithei education nor language. The second we 
must call excitability, and this is physically and mentally in the coiporeal and 
spiritual child, greatest at first, and giadually dtci eases with adiaiicing hie, 
till at length nothing m this world can excite the woiii-out man, hut onl> the 
future one. Man, like the eaith and the planets, assumes his general forms 
whilst m the first fluid state, and is» aften^ards onl\ rounded oft. The weight 
of a world pressing on the mattei, when once cooled, will pioduce but a faint 
impression. The spirit of the age and nation does mdetd incessantly o])ciatc 
on the child, but m the first instance only thiough those who have the chaigc 
of his education. Jews, Quakers, and Moinvians, exemplify the prcpondeiat- 
ing mfluence of pecidiar education over the force of example in a surrounding 
but dissimilar people; and although the spiiit of the age and nation may be 
perceptible even m these, it is so m a far less dcgice than m the general mass. 
The whole mass of the population also, does not, as my predecessor w ould 
fain assert, influence the choractei of the individual man, for he comes m con- 
tact with only a few points. A friend, a teacher, a club, n domestic ciiclc, 
these stand for the nation; the lest pass by like a distant arm}^. And when 
can individual example opeiate with so much force as in the 3 cars of child- 
hood? or when so long as m the first ten? for m education as in law', a long 
time meant ten years. The waves of the world-ocean break on the walls that 
contain the water of ciy^stalhzation, m which the charactei of the child is 
formed; and father, mother, brethren, and a few others, form the entire world 
of infancy. The power of education, we must also recollect, is not to be esti- 
mated by the individual, but by the whole moss ; and not by the present, but 
by the future. We are too apt to require that destiny , or the spiiitof the age, 
shall answer all our questions by return of post. 

“ I have now endeavoured to answer, to the best ol my ability, the objec- 
tions of my pi’edecessor and rival, and 1 trust with a regard to decorum not 
always met with in tUj| learned world. As for what be says about the indi- 
vidual being lost in the society, 1 am willing to admit it ; but the equality of 
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the masses leaves room for much inequality in their constituent parts. The* 
bills of mortality may be right on the whole, yet never think of consulting 
lliem for regulation of our individual hopes and fears. 

In contemplating the heavenly bodies, we sec not their mountains ; and in 
viewing the mountains from afar, w'c lose sight of their rough stony paths, 
lie who has to climb them, however, perceives them well enough. 

“ Lastly, it may be remembered, that when the worthy man complained of 
the inefficiency of good education, he let fall some lamentations on the 
efficiency of bad. And does not the capacity of being spoiled suppose also 
the capacity of being well educated. The principal want we experience in 
education, is that of c\act tables liy which to calculate the ])erturbations 
that our little planets may be liable to, from the i evolutions of neighbouring 
orbs. 

“ And now most worshipful academical Senate, 1 do not know that in this 
place 1 ha\e anything more to say.” 

Ill tlio following cliajitorh, treating of the .spirit and leading prinei- 
])h*s ol‘ (‘diieatioii, flean Paul tlirowii liis ])layful glancing lights on .some 
of the most common errors. The art and method of edueation niu.st 
of eonrse he in a great meusui'c determined by its arclietype or ide.al — 
for witliout an ideal of .some kind “man 'would soon go on all lours.” 
Tlic 'woist ol‘ it is, liowT^er, that in education it is common to hav<' 
not one ideal, hut a wliole gallery of idcahs, Avhieli hoA er by turn^ 
beloj-e the niiiid’.s eye — and are successively proposed to the child as 
models. 

“ A father, for instance, might be supposed to arrange for his son some sucli 
course of instruction as the following: — In the first hour the bo} shall receive, 
Irom me or the tutor, ii lesson of pure morality. In the second, however, one 
of nnpttrcy that is a])plied inoiality directed to self-interest. In the third, 

‘ DonT you see, boy, that your father docs so and so ^ In the fourth, ‘ You 
are still a little ho} ; only growm ])eople must do that.’ In the fifth, ‘ The 
chief thing is that a on should learn to make your way in the Avorld.’ In the 
sixth, ‘ Not what belongwS to time, but w'hat lielongs to eternity, decides the 
worth of a man.’ hi the seventh, ‘Suffer injustice patiently, and love >our 
ciieiiiies.’ In the eighth, ‘ You must learn to take your own pait, boy, and not 
let people impose on you.’ In the ninth, ‘ Don’t make such a dreadful noise 
ui\ dear.’ In the tenth, ‘ A boy ought never to sit still.’ And tliiis by the 
dail^ and hourly change of principles docs the father conceal from himself that 
they iwe one-sided and untenable.” 

The effect of lliis uncertainty oJ‘ aim ib to produce motley Iialf-and- 
liulf eharaetiMN, “ like fireworks that go off during rain, exhibiting at 
be.st bright fragments of figures and hahes ol'llu* letters of naule^.” 

The autlior of Levana .strongly urge.s the necessity of observing, 
and as far as possible respecting, the individual cliaractcr of tJie child, 
and the spiritual devastation that would eiisui' from atteflljiting to 
ei'ii.sli, “ for instance, Kant, Ua]diael, Alozarl, Cato, and Fred(‘riek the 
fireal,” into tlu* saim^ mould. Jii second-rale minds tlu' result of such 
an atl(‘in]it w^onhl be to prodiiei* a Aaeillating parantieal eliaraeter — a 
leiideiiey to pm’pi'tual imilation, and slavery to every new (‘oiiiniand. 

“Tlicre are, however, two kinds of iiidividiialism — of the head, and of the 
heart — to one of winch the educator must allow free grpwtliand tlevelopineiit, 
while he must restrain and direct the other. Kver^^ intellectual peeulianfv — 
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matlicmatical, artistical, pliilosopliical — is as a Leatmg heart, to lucli all ac- 
quired knoi^lcdge, and all teaching, sel^c but as the great blood-vesscK to 
conduct materials for its actii ity and mo\ ement ; and instead of drugging it to 
sleep, you inaj eveu thiow moie winght into the picpondcratmg scale. Jlutit 
is quite otherwise viith the inoial character. 11 the former be m< loth, tins is 
harmony. An Euler must not be weakened by an inoculation fioui the soul of 
a Petrarch — for no intellectual poner can be in itself too gitat, and no painter 
too great a painter; but to e\er\ moial qiialit) there must be set a hunt b) tlie 
development of its opposite jiole. To the heroic chai act er ne must preach 
peace, whilst we charge the timid with electrical woids of thunder. Let it be 
regarded as a law that every force is sacicd, and theicforc never to be weati net! 
in Itself,, but onh balanced b} its opposite, that both inav unite harmoniously 
as parts of the whole. An over-soft, loving soul is not therefore to be haideneil, 
but the principle of honour strengthened, and the judgment rendeicd sound 
and clear, wdnlst in dealing with the bold cliuraetcr, we must not seek to lendei 
it timid, but onl^ cultivate it to love and wisdom 

“I may perhaps now be asked what aie the conditions under winch the 
Ideal or Prize man of eveiy child is to be discovered ; but to state tlu sc would 
require not one book, but a whole hbiary of books, as well as a paiticular gitt 
for the interpretation of (beams and omens, to nndei stand and untold the 
closely wrapped buds of chnractei as thev appeal in the child, often as liuid to 
be distinguished as in the chrysalis the future bnt^erflv. If we must tianslate 
into plainer words what we have called the Ideal oi Pn/e man, W( should sav 
it was the harmomous nia.\imuui of all iiidividunJ capacities taken togetliei, 
which m (hfferent ludividiud'^ hcai the same relation to each other that one 
key in music does to another. Wboevei takts a piece wiitten in A and liaiis- 
poses it into B docs it an injuiv, \et not so gitat a one as tlu tdueaioi who 
insists on setting all claldien’s cliaiactcis m the same ke\. 

*‘To the most complete iittaiunicnt of the objects oi education, it isiu'cessai} 
to rise above the spiiit of the a^e, as it is called, at all events high tnough to 
see whether it is tending; but what is the age ^ AVhat is the extent oi the 
time of whose indwelling spirit we aie accustomed to speak ' Is it a eentur}, 
or only the ‘little arc described bv the everlasting sun between the moiniiig 
and the evening of our Iife*^ ’ Or do we count fioni one gieat eveiit, the Re- 
formation, for instance, to another, or from what ])ciiod ot iLVolntioii, and of 
what kind — moral, philosophical, poetical, or politicaP And, again, m what 
place do we take our observations — in London, oi Pans, oi Beilin, oi when*'' 
For the same time must dev elope difFeient spiiits m these and m thcAmtriean 
Backwoods, or the Russian Steppes. It is as difficult to determine its phuc in 
space as m time. Is it ])Ossible foi us, too, ‘to raise ourselves high enough 
above the waves of time to judge of its course, and not merely feel its daik 
current beanng us onward towards a sea where, for want of shores, we cannot 
calculate its rapidity^’ 

“ If, however, it is sometimes difficult for us to catch the utterance of the 
spint of the time, a voice coming from the past, the voice of Cternitj, which is 
above all time, declares what is chiefly wanting to the ‘passion fire-worshippers 
and sensij|Ll enthusiasts^ of the present age — the holy sjniit of tnc su})ci- 
seusuous. The consciousness of, and the faith m, wliat is above tins woild, 
which struck deep root into the darkest times, bears no fruit in our more en- 
lightened and purer atmosphere; for the woild we have a machine, for the 
etlier a gas, for God ^ force, and for the future world a coffin 

“ Further, the spirit of Eternity declares to our shame, that the flames of 
passion, of anger, or of love, which the nations of the antique world endea- 
voured to restrain or to conceal, are played oft' among us like fireworks for 
Our diversion* h- ♦ ♦ Passionate violence is a symptom 
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of disease in our age, for noulicre is so much irritability and self-abandonment, 
sucli softness tow aids oneself, and such inexoiable hardness tow^ards otheis, as 
on tlie siclv bed ; and on such a bed is societj^ow l 3 ing.’' 

Thus speaks the dread &pirit, but he grows milder as we listen to 
him. 

“ Every noble sorrow called forth, evTry tear dioppcd over the vices of the 
time, like a spiing on the summit of a hill, points to a loftier summit whence 
it piocceds. Only those nations which stick fast in the slough from century 
to ccutui} utter no complaint against themselves, but only against others; 
and the spiiitual epileptics of the Fieneh pliilosoph} had no consciousness of 
their maladv, but, on the coiitraiy, ft It nothing but pi ide in their strength. 

“ One foim of religion is extinguished after another, but the spiiit of religion 
whicli cieated them all is immortal and inextinguishable. As long as the word 
God IS heard m a language, it will direct the human eye to what is above. It 
is witii the divine as with the sun m an eclipse — as long as the smallest rim re- 
mains uncovered the dav light continues; and even in France, where for a short 
time the darkness of total eclipse pi e\ ailed, there aiose a (’hateaiibriand, a bt. 
Maitui,and then disciples "fhis present time of ouis is, indeed, a critical and 
11 criticising one, vacillating between the wish and the iiieapaeit^ to believe, it 
IS a iliaos of conflicting elements, but even a chaotic world must hove a centre 
loimd which to revolve , there ran be no such thing as puie, absolute, lasting, 
disoi del anil ( oiifusioii. * a ic Since 

ojiinions bung toith actions, ond ri(cre7Sft\ modes of life pioducc modes of 
tlioiigl)t, head and heait eorpoitallj and spiiituall) acting and le-actiiig upon 
each otliei , wlun both aie iliseasetltheiiiu must be expected to be a long one. 
If, liowtvei, adversitv puiifies and amends individuals, why not also nations'^ 
— here sicknesses and fast-davs, there wuis and fast-centunes, and whole races 
must 111* down jialc and soi rowing that others ma\ use in ]oy. In the mean 
tune, how oiu children shall pass thiough these wmti}^ dav s depends on us and 
on tliLir eductitioii. 

“ 'J’lu i hild IS to he fnimshed with thiee counterbalancing forces to meet the 
tiijile maladv ; the ik bilitation of the will, of love, and of lehgion. Oiir time 
shows stieiigth oiilv in jiassionate disire, like the sick man, the mad man, and 
every weakling , but neitliing of that heioic strength of will so finely displayed 
in Spaita, in Koine, and in the first agC'. of the church. Let us, then, endea- 
voiu, as foimerl} the state did, to haiden tlie young mind and will, anil ex- 
tinguish by a stoical iimformity of eolouimg the vulgar fame of tiger spots 
«ui(l snake-like changing colours, produced by the elmlhtions of the passions. 
Let boys and giils learn that theuc is something in the sea above its waves, 
namely, Christ who commands them. 

“With the development of the stoical power of will, the power of love be- 
comes freer. Courage is less egotistical than fear, for it is less necessitous. The 
jiarasitical moss of selfishness grows on lotten stems hut sti ength destroys 
meanness as bitter quassia kills Sics. Man is bom for love, and let him only 
have free space, and love springs up spontaneously within him — the strongest 
love, winch is built upon a rock. Let the spiritual heart be modelleil on the 
eoijioreal one; let it be warm, active, susceptible, but held by a stout tough 
muscle behind a grating of hard bones, so that its tender nerves cannot easily 
he found.” 

A lew more Jean PauUanay and wc lia\ e done. 

“ The middle ages ])ossesscd, besides moral churchyards full of weeds and 
corpses — of cruelty ami lust — also churches and temples for the religious sense. 
We have reversed this; for while the sacred groves of religion have been 
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broken down and profaned’** \vc have made the moral high roads brojider iiiul 
more secure. A simultaneous decay in morals and religion would have been 
too cruel. The age indeed seA to liide from itself the decay of the sense 
for the super-earthly, by greater rigour for the moral; anil, reversing the 

I iracticc in great cities, where people build high because they cannot build 
)road, we seek to obtain a wider space on earth because wc cannot rear oui* 
structiu*e towards heaven. * * * 

“ Since the first rule for those who wish to give an} thing is that they shall 
have it to give, no one can teach religion who docs not himself possess it ; 
h} pocrisy and mouth religion will bring forth only their hke. -r * + 

The sublime is a step to the temple of religion, as the stars are to that of 
infinity.' Let the name of God be heard by the child in connexion with all 
that is great in nature — the storm, the thunder, the starry hca^ ens, and death — 
a great misfortune — a great piece of good fortune — a great crime — a grcatl} 
noble action, these are the sites on which to build the wandering church of 
childhood.^’ 

The part of the Lo^s ana wdiich treats of the physical (.Hlueation ol' 
children, has little 'saliio fur us iioiv, Avhatc\ei* it niay have in (Lu- 
iiiany. We do not now need to be com iiiecil thcoi’cticiilly ol' I he 
benefits of fresh air, and exercise, and cold water, thoiigli it may i)i 
some cases still be necessary to enforce the practice of .such pi’eei'pt.^. 
In the chapters on the education of ivonien aLu, wc cannot think <*\e]i 
Jean Paul has ahvays kept clear of the eoinnion error of mistaking 
the mere facts of experience for ncees.-5ary truth'', ideal w^oinan 

is merely a (Tcrman woman of his own day, and wi‘ think that most of 
those who have not taken their opinion'^ on this subject iroin Ixxdv.s, 
will agree witli us that lie has grc.atly exaggerated tlu' oi iginal mond 
and intellectual differences of the sexe-'. 

Notwithstanding this, h(nve\ei', wc* rejoice, and r»‘gai*d it a^ a 
favourable sign of the times, tliat it should liase b(*cn found w orth 
wdiile to print a new edition of a book long since extensively known, f 
and one less adajitcd than any Avork on education that Ava> ( aci* 
written to favour the (piackeries of educational s}.stem>, Avhile it at 
the same time better fitted to inspire the feelings A\ith which the 
great task of education should be undertaken, and to lead to tliefornia- 
tiou of true and sound principles. 

Old as it is Ave make no apology for bj*inging il bidbrc the attiMitioii 
of our readme, as it is probable many of th(*ui may be unaeipjaintod 


* Our readers must bear in mind that in this and other instances where the 
author speaks of the present time, he alludes to the jicriod immediately 
succeeding the French Revolution of 17J1-. 

t A translation of Levana, published by Messrs. Longman, has just 
been sent to us. The tran.slator has performed his task (no veiy easy one) 
Avcll and conscicntionsly. Pcrh.aps in some jiassagcs he has been too close!}' 
hiithfiil for the pleasure of the English reader; hut ihis, with an author like 
“ Jeau Paul di*r Einzige,” is eertainly, if a fault at all, a fault on the right 
side. Here and there is a trifling error ; sneh, for instance, as that of rerider- 
ing mess-biicher, missals; whereas, in the passage alluded to (p. 2f)), it ohii- 
ously means merely books sold at the German book fairs, or messe. In general, 
however, both letter and spirit arc preserved with great skill. 
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witli it ; and although tho buhject of school instruction has hoen often 
enougii discussed, there has been of late a remarkable dearth of works 
on education, properly so called. Some years ago the press teemed 
witli all manner of new discoveries in this field, embodied in all shapes 
Iroin the bulky quarto to the^slcnder pamphlet; Imt these liave all 
passed away into some peaceful limbo, or to the place long since 
appropriated to good intentions, and we still ask disconsolately, “ Who 
will slioAV us any good ? ” Perhaps we may be answered in the words 
ol‘ a contemporary, “ Si noire siecle avail des croyances plus fermes^ 
aurait elle tant de peine a rcsoitdre la probleme de V education ^ , Dans 
les epoques oa les co7ivivtions sont profondes^ il rhj a pas (Ihesitatio/i 
svr la ?nanih'c delever fa jeimesseJ^ 


— Ttalmiisches Bilderbuch, (Italian Picture Book). By Fanny 
Lewald. Berlin : Alexander Dimeker, 1H47. London : Williams 
and Norgat(‘. 

Orn readers may possibly remember uur ha\ ing noticed, in our last 
number, a \eiy ch \er satii*ical no\el called ‘Liogena,’ which created a 
sensation altogether unprecedented in CJermany in that de])artiiient ol' 
literature, and which w'a'> tin* more remarkable as it made its appear- 
ance during a time wlieii ]>olitical events wen* of absorbing interest, 
and especially w h(‘u the d(‘bates oftlie first Prussian Paidiament lofttlie 
reading public of Berlin little time or attention 1o bestow^ on romance^. 
Notwithstanding tlnse disadvantages, tlie .siicc(*s^ of Diogena was coni- 
])lete, and mucli ingimuity was exercised in r*ndeav ouring to penetiate 
into th(‘ mystery ol tin* authorship. Almost ev cry distinguislicd nanu* 
wliich could possibly be brought into connexion with a subject of this 
kind, w^as siicc*essi\ (>ly mentioned as undoubti'dly llie true one, by 
some critic or other, though it happened, unluckily, that no two were 
agi'eed. On one point, how^cv er, our (rermaii brethren of tJie craft 
were nearly unanimous. Wboev or it might be, il could not be a woman, 
— that ])oint was soon settled. Such lirm and v igorous drawing, such 
keen satire, such strict logical .sccpience in carrjing out the princijdes 
of th(^ “ nobh' romance,” could by no ]»ossibility cJiaraclerisc* the pro- 
ductions of a w riter of the less worthj| gender. Tliesi* gentlemen are, 
as all who are familiar witli (Tennan ixTiodical literature will know, 
especially clever at pointing out, oii all occasions, })reci.sely what is 
and what is not attainable* to genius, which hajipena to wear in the 
flesh the mortal garb of a woman, in declai’ing its precise limits and 
pronouncing their authoritativ’e “thus far shalt lliou go and no farthei-.” 
It is, therefore, rather pl(*asnnt to add, that the authorship of the pro- 
duction in qut‘stion has been finally declared to belong to no other 
than a certain Fanny Lewald, the authoress, previously, of two novels 
called ‘Clementine,’ and ‘Jenny,’ and who has recently published 
the ‘ Italian Picture Book’ named at the head of this notice. Jn tliis it 
is satisfactory to learn from her jirelace, that it has been her intention 
to say as little as possible of churches and pictures and a^ much 
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possible of the country and the people ; to tell of tlieir daily life and 
daily doings, “ ot their joys and their soitow«^, their eating and drink- 
ing, their play and their work,” as lar as it was possible for a woman 
and a stranger to become acquainted with them. 

Tlie time spent in the country by Frauleiii Lewald, seems to ha\e 
been scarcely sufficient complctcl} to redeem tliit. pledge ; but she has 
made good use of the time she had, and presented iis with many ^ ivid 
and brightly coloured sketches of the scenes through wliich she ])asscd. 
It is to be regretted, perhaps, that her journey wa'« not made boiUvMvhat 
later, that she might have witnessed tlie dawn of the n(*w era which 
has arisen upon Italy, and to which Kurope is now looking with anxious 
hope; but it Avill be long belVwe tlie character of society and the man- 
ners of the people will be perceptibl}r affected by political changes, and 
a knowledge of what these ^\ere, before the movement, can olniousl} 
afford us the only data for calculating it^ probable* results. VVliatevcu* 
may be the jirecise form of the new institutions, th(*y must, alti r all, 
depend for their efficacy on pre\i()u>^ly formed chaiactei and habits. 

It was tOA\ ards the clo>c of the reign of Gregory XVI. that oiir 
authoress was in I^ome, when dark night ^till lay on the political 
horizon, and no golden exhalations announced the a])i)roa( h of tin* nc^^ 
day. Society ^vas as dull, vapid, fiivolou'^, and iinnieaniiig as des- 
potism and police espionage could inakt* it. E\( mph f/rdtia, take a 
description of a soiree at Koine. 

The best kind of social intei course, that by which the spiutual life is excited 
to a higher activity, is only iiossihle in free countiits liVciy where, in Russia 
as well as m Germanv or Italv, people can dine, and dance, and diiiik, and 
smoke, and play at (auh, and flattei the womin. 

“But these jileasures are not very lasting; tbev foini no bond of iniion be- 
tween individuals, and thcie is no real inteiestin them lor any one who u(piius» 
something nioie of Ins time tlian that it shall go as fast as ])ossi))k The 
better spirits among ns have ])assed beyond the childish state of mind that 
could be content with these things, and desne, even in then* reereations, a cer- 
tain earnestness to which, howevci, no playliil gi aee or gaiety need he wanting 

“The Italians have inherited from past ages the most pleasing and graceful 
forms of behaviour ; they aie childien of noble biith, wcll-lired, and accustomed 
to elegant manners. Iladthey more of intellectual eiiltuie they would he in a 
position to develope the highest attractions of social intercourse. But m Italv 
the mind, and wuth it the life of soipetv, lias been laid m fetters ; and there is, 
consequently, a something m the manners of the Italian circles that icmnids 
one of their stately but unoccupied jialaecs, whose dust-covered pictmes and 
furniture, rich as they arc, have a mouraful anil decayed as])eet. 

“ In France the various ])arties, political, lehgious, and literary, are brought 
together by the desire to discuss freely the questions that arise ; for a single 
word spoken will often put an end to a misundei standing better than whole 
pamphlets full of controversy, and the variety of opinion that always manifests 
itself in conversation opens fresh springs of interest and progress. In Italy , 
however, such an intellectual movement has been hitherto impossible ; it does 
not want for men, who, with watchful eye and hopeful soul, follow the move- 
ments that take place m other countries, and fervently desire them for their 
owm; but they are denied the freedom not only of action but of w'ord. All 
society IS watched, and this vigilance c.xtcnds even to foreigners. I have heard 
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jt positively asserted that the entertainments of an Italian lady of good family, 
who receives a great number of strangers, are paid for by the papal court, and 
that the lady herself is m its service as a spy. A very clever Abate of my ac- 
quaintance, pointed out to me a certain che\ alier decorated with the highest 
])apal ordei, who filled the same office; and afterwards, a German fnend, long 
settled in Rome, wai’ned me, for a similar reason, against the Abate himselE 
Whether any one of the parties really deserved the accusation, is what I had 
no means of ascertaining ; but the mere possibility of being watched by spies 
is enough to dine people out of society; and there can be no difficulty in find- 
ing spies in a country whcic every free thought on religion is a heresy, and 
the brtrayal of a heresy is regarded as a service to God. 

“ The middle classes of the Italians, the official persons, and the low er order 
of the nobilitv, h\e in their own circles, and see little of strangers of a* similar 
(Liss. The intercourse amongst the aristociacy of the various nations is more 
lively, but still seldom passes beyond an invitation to a ball, a bo\ at the 
opeia 01 a drive on the Corso. The mteiior of the domestic circle still re- 
mains closed to sti angers, and consequently, a real intimacy of mind with 
mind scaicelv evei takes place, while, in gencial society, all the piofounder 
mieiests, social, ])olitieal, or religious, aie of couise intentionally avoided, as 
liktl\ to lead to loi bidden ground. 

‘ In Italian (uchs, I have aceoidiiigly found the conversation very super- 
ficial, tonsisting much of playful and not ungraceful trifling on subjects of 
tiaditional gallantly (from winch, by-thc-bye, tlie cUig\ is by no means e\- 
(linUd), and of tin topics of the d,i\, heated much m the style of a coiiit 
lournal. The coininirs and goings of illustrious peisonages, the changes in the 
jjtncalogicMil calcndai, accidents bv Hood and fire, theatres, singers, and 
though last not least, the billet , these aie the points round which conveisa- 
tion peipctually icvohcs. J^ow and then one secs a grouj) whispering to- 
gether on matteis of gu at er importance, and fioin such a one,tliere can occa- 
sionally be gleaned intelligence not to be found in books or jiapers that have 
to ])ass under the eve of the censor. I was told, however, that all piohibited 
books w(ie always to be found with the caiduiaN, and that they arc read a 
gieat deal undeiband. 

“ It IS m some me asm e the difuiency of mateiial for mtcrcstiiig conversa- 
tion, that in Rome cora]>ils ])eoj)lc to have iccouise to poetiy and music to 
fill up tedious mteivals, which occui inoie fiecpicntly from its being the cus- 
tom in many Italian houses to bung no kind of refi eshment, no ice, no sup- 
per, not so much as vvatei, to the guests. 

“ The house of the Raiouess C had been es])ecially iccomniended to me 

as an agiceabh* one, where the old Italian forms of social iiitei course were 
c\actlv observed. On a ceitaiii day of the week, she leceivcs all her ac- 
quaintance and friends, and invited me amongst the icst ; and us she has the 
lejnitatioii of being a clever woman, and mi excellent impiovisatoie, I willingly 
acc eptecl the invitation 

“ In the evening, between nine and ten o’clock, wt diove into the beautiful 
jialace, through a poital pcifeetly dark, into an iiinci couit, which was only lit 
l)v the glimmer of the lanqis from a few cardinals’ equipages that were m 
waiting, and wheie we distinguished the splashing of fountains. We groped 
our way up the hioad marble staircase , and m thft antechamber, where a three- 
hianched Roman candelabra was burning, found about thirty seryants in va- 
iions hveiies, waiting for their masters, and amusing themselves meanwhile 
with cards and dice A few older ones were sitting warming themselves over 
a pan of charcoal ; but no one of them took the slightest notice of us, and our 
own servants had to open the doois for us. 

“ From this loom we passed into a second larger apartment, also lit only by 
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a single lamp, and whose vast space, dark hangings, stone floor, and long ro^^'s 
of henches against the wall, seemetl to tit it for the assemblies of the Secret 
Tribunal, or a nocturnal rendezvous of ghosts. At the upjier end of this hall, 
before the door of the reeept ion-room, stood several servants in the livery of 
the house, ready to aniiounee the guests. 

“ The music was just about to begin. Rossi, the best violin ])layer in Italy, 
and the first clmonet jdayer from La Seala, in Milan, were seated near a fair- 
haired Englishwoman, at the pianoforte, to form a trio ; and tlie liostcss le<l 

me to a sofa, and seated me between Cardinals G and M . To my 

German Protestant eyes, there was something peculiarly striking in the rich 
costume of the eeelessiastics, and the appearance of the whole scene. * Tiie 
furniture of the saloon was plain to eveess. The window -curtains were of 
flowered muslin, to which time had communicated so dark a tinge, that I at 
first took tlicm for grey damask ; a few tine ancestral ])ieture8 were hanging 
from the walls, near some wretched lithographs of living jiriiices, and other 
celebrities, and a ])ortrait of tlie Bai’oness, in the chai’acter of Sappho ; and the 
cardinals with their scarlet hats ; the Momignore and Abate m their black 
silk cloaks, black, violet-coloured, and red silk stockings; and the indescrib- 
ably affected appearance of some young men, who with their glasses stuck to 
one eye, were chatting with the ladies — the purely conventional aspect of the 
latter, — all this togetlier made it seem to me like a scene in one of Goldoni’s 
comedies, in w'hieh, oddly enough, I had a ])art to play myself. After the per- 
formance of the first piece, the cardinals withdrew to the card-room, accom- 
panied by some o^ countesses, displav iug richer toilettes than are eominonly 
seen among us at such small parties ; as almost all had velvet and brilliants. 
On the way to the card-room, the cardiinds w i*re sev end times stopped by 
young ladies, who kissed their hands. . 

“ After this the music began again, but I cannot say that any that 1 ht*ard 
came near the degree of excellence that 1 had been led to expect ; indeed 
altogether, what 1 had been told of the vocal ])crformaiiccs of the Italians, 
appeared somewhat exaggerated ; good voices are scarce; the gondoliers and 
inarinari, who make such a figure in some books of travels, make, it is known, 
a regular occupation of singing to strangers, and arc no more fair specimens of 
their class, than our Rohemian musicians. 

“ The music w'as followed by declamation, and then the baroness w'as en- 
treated to improvise, which after a little pressing she* did ; and spoke a really 
beautiful ]>oem, which obtained and deserved much ap])robation. In spite of 
its merits, however, the effect of the jiecnliar style of recitation, the manner in 
which the company got read} their admiration, tlie formal deliveiy (for the 
tone of the Italians on these occasions is as different from that of "their ordi- 
nary conversation as the French of Racine’s Tragedies to that of the vaudeville), 
the swinging, more or less rapid, of a little hag that hung on the lady’s arm, 
the motion of which served to measure the height and fervour of her inspira- 
tion ; all this had to me rather a comic character. But subsequently, in 
Naples, when 1 had got more accustomed to the Italian manner, the declama- 
tion of a lady really afforded me much pleasure, whilst on this occasion I had 
a hard matter to restrain my laughter. * + 

“ After the improvisation of the baroness, the Marchesa M ' — ■ the last de- 
scendant of a renowned familjr that had counted many doges, recited a poeti- 
cal complaint of the imprisoned Tasso, as long and as tedious as her own 
pedigree. Everybody yawned, but the ‘bravos” were uttered as usual, wdth a 
sense of duty that w^as quite touching; but Monsignore L— , while be 
clapiied bis elegantly gloved hands together, in token of warm approbation, 
whispered ‘ that it w as really almost more than one could bear ; it was enough 
to kill one/ 
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‘And yel >ou ajudaud’ I <ii\d. ‘ It was horrible, signora, hut wliat can one 
do. 1^0 50U think tlic hid\ would ever leave ofl' till she had had her share ol* 
applause ^ It is a jiolite nieasuic of self-defence, n(»thing more ; hut she’s a 
dieadlul noinan,’ he added oiiee more, as he rosi* and ailvauced to the lady to 
lepeat his eomplinients. 

*“‘Js the low of smeenty among (he oidhs uliieh }oii have taken us a 
])iiesr '' 1 asked, when he eaine back. 

“ ‘ Oh no ’ that would he too much,’ he replied. ‘ How could one live with 
sincerity in a world full of lics'^ One must speak to jieople m their own lan- 
muigc ; all missionaries do that you know':’ and therewith, he turned to a lady 
near us, w ho w as talking of the ap]iroaching carnival, and [iroposed that we 
should iisit the Corso on foot. 

“ The lady, who was an Italian, scolded him for the proposal, and added 
what I had heard fiom othcis, that that was what no lady of the higher class 
of society would do. ^ 

“ ‘ Bah,’ said an Abate, ‘ they don’t confess it, but they do it.’ 

“ ‘That’s a Aei) eon\eiiieiit kind of moralit>.’ ‘And for that very reason, 

one extensively jiractised, ’ said Monsignoie L , laughing. ‘Women aie 

so fond of the cariinal, ])reeiseh because they have there an opiiortunitv of 
tasting tin* foi bidden frnit of liberty. Evciy one has a husband, a brother, or 
a irieiid, whom she w fluid like to watch in secret, 111 order to know' how' to 
n iiulati hei jiroecedings foi the rest ot the year.’ ’’ 

()ji(‘ of the most < flieiimt causes of demoralisation among the 
jjeo|jl(' is tlie lottery; and that it may lose no facility lor mischief, tin* 
iotlt*ry-ofliees an‘ allow(‘d to reuiaiu open, c\<‘n on Sundays and 
Saints’ Days, wdum in Home all other shops, Avitli one or two exci‘p- 
tions, nr(‘ rigidly elosed ; and as tjie jieople are idler on tli(S(‘ da vs 
tlmii on any othei, the tem])tation of the lottery mec'ts Avitli fewTr ob- 
^t.nh>. 'riiiil no o]>])ortnnity of sinluction may be lost, in nearly 
i\(M*y street tlieie are two or three bouses wdierc tickets lU’c sold, 
pointed out by laigi* sign-boards ; and before the door stands a table, 
AMtlia fiaui(‘ of a eoiijnror, in roben of black and red, and the ninety 
nninliiM's aiTanged, in tin* manner of organ -pipes, befon* him. 

“ At night the tables are illumiuatcd, and these lottciy-officcs remain open till 
a late hour of the night, when all others ha\c long been closed. Since as little 
as a penny may he put in, the \eiy jioorest have it 111 their power to venture 
the hard eaiiiiiigs of the da}, m the dclushe hope of a vast return. The iilan 
IS to diaw fiv(' nuuihcis out of ninety ; the pla} cr takes three, and should these 
three be found amongst the live diawii, he wins the great ])ri/e ; should there 
he tv\o, he wins twelve hundred svudt; but one is of no use. 

“ Imagine a ])ooi laboiner going home w cm ilv after his daily tod, often of 
tenor twel\e honis’ duration, triulgmg tow lu’ds his dtuk obscure dwelling, with 
the consciousness that the next day, luid every succeeding day, will be one of 
equal fatigue and hardshij). Jt is about the hour of A>e Miuia, w'hen the 
magnificent equipages of the rich make their apiieiminee on the Corso. They 
stop, perhaps, befori* a cafe, and the |)oor man sees by the dazzling light that 
streams from within, the wealth} leaning back m their luxurious carriages, 
while richly-li\ cried servants are bringing them ice, or w'hatevercan add to the 
euioyment of the moment. \et this momentary enjoyment is paid for with 
more than he can earn by a w hole day’s unremitting toil, lie and his wife 
ami children have just as keen a taste for the indulgences of life, but he thinks 
Intterl} that there is not the faintest chance fif e^cr obtaining them. A dark 
cloud comes over his soul; hut Muldeid} there is a gleam of light. The 
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lottery ! He sees the enchanter who watches over the ninety fated numbers. 
What he could never obtain by honest labour, chance may yet afford him. Blind 
chance is his only hope, and for the vain dream of one day revelling in luxurj' 
he sacrifices his doily bread and that of his family. 

“ The lottery is a passion with the Italians, and in spite of the comic man- 
ner in which it often manifests itself, I could ne\er see without shuddering 
how deeply their souls were moved by it.” 

Among the various encouragements afforded by the government to 
this destructive vict*, is the licensing of a publication called the 
Smorjin, a dream book, which informs you what lottery -numbers are 
signified by the various objects which may occu])y your nightly 
visions. This is no little shabby publication, sold for tAvo or thr(‘e 
pence, but a good-looking octavo volume of three hundred jiagiN. 
The copy brought to the authoress was one of a sixth edition, and bore 
on its title-page the announcement that it was published by autliority, 
and that all jiiracies would be jirosecuted according to law. Oik* of 
the chapters began thus: — “By means of thi'. ])it*(‘ious book eieiy 
one may if lie please^ obtain gn^at riclu's, of whicli J am lu} self a 
striking example — and pioceeded in a similar insane ^tyle through- 
out the book. 

“I could not contain mj indignation against the Italian gov ci mne iit as 1 
read’ It IS not enough that troin then* accursed avauoc tliey jiliindcr thi 
subjects wliom they call their children, and plunge them into the uiiu from which 
It should be their care to prcseivc them; not enough that by tluir iigid cen- 
sorships they shut out as far as ])ossjhle cvcis ia\ ol imutal illuiniuatiou , tlK\ 
must bestow pinilegcs forsooth ujarn hooks whose oul\ purpose is to ]nomote 
the more systematic cairying out of this s\stcm of plunder, and tbukcu the 
darkness of superstition in wlneh the pcojde aie eii\elo])ed. 

‘‘Almost c\ery article of meiehnndise passing between the Italian States is 
subjected to duty, as if they were foreign coimtiies The goveunintuts remain 
separate, when the question is ol the wfelfarc of the pceiple, but to elo tluni 
injuiy the Italian princes extend to each other the* hand of iratcinal atlectieni 
One cjpnnot in Rome buy a piece of Florentine or Iscajioht.in silk without 
paying a heavy tax; hut one may rcadatcvciv comer, ‘ To-ekiv the Lottei\ 
is diawm for Tuscany;’ ‘This day, until mielinght, ticki*ts may he jmi chase el 
for the Lottery of Lucca;* ‘ Last Night of the Leitteiy of Naples’* &c. 
How the princes of Italy can reconcile these things to then consciences passes, 
I must own, my comprehension.” 

That a people thus carefully trained to folly should be the v ictims of 
many absurd superstitions will surjirise no one. Amongst others, that 
of the evil eye exists, it appears, amongst all classes, especially of the 
Neapolitans ; and the little hands and horns of coral continually^ offered 
for sale, which attract the attention of strangers, are intended as talis- 
mans to ward off its effects. The men wear thi'm attached to th(*ir watch 
chains, the ladies to their brooches ; the common jieople to ear-rings, or 
attached to a string round the neck. The people who have the rejmtation 
of this unlucky Malocchio^ are called Gettaton^ and arejieliiwed to hav e 
usually a jieculiar physiognomy; and persons with tliin strongly- 
marked features, curved noses, and piercing eyes, are very bU‘^picious, 
and by no means to be encountered without proper precautions. 
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Should our readers meet any such one, it will be prudent to place the 
third and fourth fingers and the thumb in the pdm of the hand, and 
present the first and little finger in the figure of a pair of norns, in the 
direction of the danger. In the fashionable world of Naples a certain 

Duke V 0 , though by no means answering in appearance to the above 

description, has, it is asserted, on the authority of no less a person than 
Mrs. Grundy, the not very desirable peculiarity of these “witching 
glances.” lie is known and esteemed for many excellent qualities, 
admired for his talents, having written several dramas of hi^ 
pretension, but he is a Gcttatore^ and people dare not speak with hint 
^vithout placing themselves in the above mentioned posture of defence. 

“A cicier foreign lady in whose company I happened to meet a member of 
the duke’s famiK (for the evil eye is a distinction hereditary in certain 
families), immediately when addressed by him made, I noticed, the above sign. 
1 laughed at hejr for it, an(biasked * if she were not ashamed to give way to 
such a superstition?’ 

“ ' Well, It IS foolish,’ she answered, ^hut really things happen so strangely ! 
This family bungs misJfortune wherever it comes; and in spite of the amiability 
of some ot the members of it, there is a ceitaip something about them that 
makes one shudder. Ithere aie so many instances.’ 

“ ‘ Tell me some of them, pray,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Well then,’ she replied, ‘ only last year, when the Russian court was m 
Naples, and there was going to be a grand fete in their honour at the Prince 

of K ’s, he had sent for new furniture from Pans, and the finest piece of 

all was a s])lendid chandelier. It happened that the prince himself was stand- 
ing to see it put up, when the Duke of V o was announced. The Prince 

ordered that he should be shown into his private cabinet, but before the 
message could be deliiered the duke entered, exclaiming, ‘what a magnificent 
( handclicr { ’ He had no sooner spoken than the hook m the ceihng gave 
WRA, and down came the fine chandelier, smash, upon the marble floor, and 
was shiveied into a thousand pieces.’ 

“ ‘ Well, what then?’ said 1 , ‘ it was an accident.’ 

“ ‘ Ah ' but these accidents aie always hapiiening. One day the duke met in 

the sheet Count N , and iiiquiied after his son. “Oh>” was the reply, 

“he’s well as he always is.” No sooner, however, had the count reached 
home, than he found that this sou had been taken ill, and was m bed. He 
had been seized w ith a sudden giddiness, had fallen to the ground, and in so 
doing had broken his watch ; the watch was sent for and indicated the precise 
hour and minute when his health had been enquired after by the Uettatore.’ ” 

The fact of ordering the watch into court to give evidence, may be 
thought to denote something like a foregone conclusion on the part of 
the worthy count ; but one need not be too exact on such occasions, and 
it ojji readers wont believe that story here is another. 

^ The beautiful sister of the duk(‘ is, it seems, as undesirable an ac- 
quaintance as her brother. One day she went to pay a visit to her 
niece, who was awaiting tliQ^ birth of her fir^t child, '^he lady was 
“ as w^ell as could be (*xpected,” and all was going on as delightfully 
as possible; but%io sooner did the Marehesa C a make her appear- 

ance, than a sudden change took jilace in tlic position of aftaiis, and 
the ho})es of a noble family were smashed, as completely as the above- 
mentioned chandelier. We recommend these very remarkable facta 
VoL. XLlx.— No. 1. Q 
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to the attention of the voracious (not veracious) believers in Mesmeribin, 
and the discjples of the illustrious Poughkeepsie Seer, ol‘ whom we 
have lately heard. In <^obor vsadness, however, these and kindred 
traits in the character of i iilers and pi uple, must, necesbarily, give us 
pause, ere Ave indulge in too Hanguine aiiticipatiims of the future 
pros])eets of* Italy, or of the speedy realization ol the brigiit hopes 
whicli are noAV in tliair iirst bloom. A long and, perhaps, painful pro- 
bation must lie, a\c fear, befoie her; many poisonous intiueneos must 
rAnain ; tlie seeds of evil thus carefully soavii will yet bring fortli bitter 
fruits, ere that rich boil will prove ns fertile in blessings, as Ave trust 
it is destined one day to become. 

But to part Jrom tliis pleab^ant book, AviUi a more pleasant bubject 
than these unaAoidable misgivings, avc turn back a foAv pages for tlii' 
gay picture of a Midsummer Night’s Dream, in one of the loveli(‘st spots 
of earth. * 

Naples lb the most animated, most sjdendid cit}' of Italy : and shines the 
more brightly when compared with the solemn and dreamy Rome. We had 
been detained long at the cus^m house, and night had spread hei AAiiigs o\ li- 
the earth as we droAC along theqiia> to our hotel, the Villa di Roma, winch is 
situated on the sea shore VesuAius was hidden from ns, lor no flame ga\e 
sign of its internal life ; but along the sides of the haibour countless little 
lamps glittered in the booths, and gas lights flamed in the shops, and were 
leflected m their numeions looking-glasses, Aihilst high above the dark foiest 
of masts, the revolving light ot the hghtliouse shone, now brightei, now 
fainter m the dark sk). Naples should be seen in the evening, by any one 
Avho wishes lor a vivid idea of the peojde’s life m the south The whole 
population of the cit\ seemed to have forsaken their houses, and the windows 
were ever> where wide ojien. All .dong the quay, cooking and loasting weie 
going on; the booths of the dealers in piOAisions and lemonade weic gmlv lit 
and dieorated, and men, naked to the AAaist, with A^hite linen tioiisers, and 
large flat baskets on their heads, were ei-ying vanous dainties At aliout eAcrv 
twenty paces stood the tables Avhere water-melons weie sold, displaAing whole 
flint m ils blight gieen covering, others cut tlnough to show the glowing 
colour within, and some cut into little pieces for the loAvest ordei of customers, 
Avho stood m troops around refreshing themselves with the wholesome iuic\ 
fruit; near them were men roasting the yellow cobs of the mai/e, also a 
favouiite and agreeable article of diet; and by the sea shoie weie chaiiN 
occupied by amatcuis ofoysteis, for whom the sellers weie opemng the F/uttt 
de Mme, a® they call them, and sciving large bottles of the Neajiohtan wine, 
AAlnch stood on the table along with heaps of green lemons; guitai plajers 
W'ere pushing m as near as possible to obtain the reward of their exertions, 
and these again were elbowed aside by the cners of aqua qelala^ who appeared 
everA where wdcoraed. Sometimes lie lower class of people m^ove 
the iced-AVRter by the mtroiluctiou of u few drops of aniseed, but often thfv 
Will mcK'lA take a lump of ice in their mouths, and even the babies will suck 
It eagerl}. At almost every corner are tubs supporting a sort of stage, on 
Avhich ropt -dancers and conjurers aie exhibiting their feats; lieie a juggler is 
plunging a knife into his tliroat — then Pulcmcllo is teasiDf a poor fisherman 
— further on, a pretty little girl is displaying her skill upon the rope, and 
othera performing a little corned) ; and all have a numerous aiiihenee r.itheis 
and mothers lift up the smallest of their children in their arms, great bovs, 
nearl) nakeck foice then wav through the crowd with then vigorous arms, till 
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the> reach tlic front row, soldiers, lestmg w itli their fair ones, east but half an 
eye to what is going on, and whirhcver way you look, \oii are sure to see 
monks — fat, jollv, sensualrlookuig fellows, laughing, chatting, and applauding 
like all the rest. 

“ Through the \ cry midst of the < liioiig drive numerous l)i oshkies and Cales- 
siiii towards the tenninuH of the railway, for the last tram from Castellainart 
IS expected at ten o’clock. The Calessini are miniature types of the city 
of Naples, for they contain, on a narrow seat draw^n by one gaily adorned 
horse, sjiecimens of almost every class of the lower population — soldiers, monks, 
sailois, lishermen, women, and children — ten jieisons or more contrive to find 
loom U])on it, standing, sitting, or l>iug 111 the net attsgihed to it, or jierched 
upon the shaft as if the merry creatures had been rained down upon “it.* These 
(’alessmi dash along at a wild pace througli the crowd, and past tlic wood- 
market, where the hi own Ncipiditan women aie sitting in wJnte cliemises and 
coloured jictticoats, with little Imbies asleep in baskets at their feet which the 
wheels of the vehicle gi.i/e as tliev iiass. One trembles for the ])Oor little 
creatures; and vvlnui thev t‘scapc tlii-' danger one cannot help fearing that the 
vapours fioin the sia niav injure them as they he there naked and glowing 
with heat. Ihit no haim seems to come to them, and the mothers laugh and 
talk all the tune, appearing quite unconcerned. 

“After ])assing the Laigo del l*ahu/o, 01 Castle Square, the scene changes ; 
vou leave the region of ])opulai life and eiitiT that of tlie Court. It is nine 
o’clock, military niusn* is resounding beneath the windows of the castle, and 
tills s])ace also is filleilwith people. ( ’ountless carnages are driving slowly through 
them tow aids the Toledo, the fine long street winch runs from the palace to 
the C’ajio de Monte; or thev are standing before the doors oftlie confectioners 
when' lei' is sold, and beaiitiliil ami nnignitieent arlieles of luxurv of all kinds are 
display id througli tin* gieat jdate-glass windows of the shops. On the 
})avemeiit stand tables, where oinamcntal goods of glass 01 papier macht* are 
()fi(“ii‘d for sale, and men and women of the lower ordei stand around, inter- 
mingled witli wandering dandies who aie oeeasioiially carrying on a little 
Ihitation. Sinldiudy, peilnqis. a bright light bursts out, flags vvave above your 
bead, and light and left stuanis loith the many-eoloiired radiance of an 
illmmiiation. It i<; the festival of some saml whose eliiireh is situated in tins 
quarter of the city ; and bands ol music ])erfoini opeia melodies 111 Ins honour, 
while flic ie)oicing shouts of the people are sent iqi liigli into the heavens. 

“lUit what a sight ]nesents itself as your eaiiiage slowlv returns ajong the 
Toledo tow'ards the sea. Wli.it red glow it, that which we see 111 the distance 
wlieie Wsuvms rises like the ruler of Naples * Tt is deep night ; the sea is 
hidden fromoui eyes, hut its hollow niurinurs reach the ear; a few ot tliemastsof 
sliijis aie visible 111 the toiegroiind, and the massive outline oftlie volcano is 
now faintly" diseernihle ; a fire, whose intense erimsoii has never been seen m n 
fire made by human liainl, rises and sinks slowly m the eiater, and then fi 
stream ot flaming red fiow^ down the mountain, 01 a tongue of fire shoots 
high uj) into tlie air, and seafleis far aiound showers of sparks and red-hot 
stona|. 

Till' striingei ga/es with a feeling of hon^r towards the spot where these 
destructive powers arc evei busily at work; the ground beneath him seems 
undermined as this llaining sign ■> hears witness to their invisible iiuglit;you 
feel inelmcd to run somewlieie, or sink down m prayei ; hut the people of 
Naples scarcely east a glaiiee towards this marvel of Nature ; and even m 
'st. Lueiii, wliieli is e\aetlv op[)Osite to the mountain, nobody concerns himself 
about it. In this qnai ter the fish and oyster dealers arc peculiarly at home ; and 
here are the magaynies for shells, where the product of the sea and the inoinitaiiis 
— finals, ronehyha, and lava, eleganllv wiontht — are sold ; and on the broad 
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flag-stones with A^hlch it is paved, buying and selling and feasting are going on. 
Amidst all the busy hum of liftr the Castle of St. Elmo rises silent and solemn ; 
and at this hour even the convicts, who in their yellfw dress are seen at wprk 
on the walls dunng the day, are confined within their cells. Imprisonment 
and solitude must seem doubly melancholy to those who know that beneath 
these still and gloomy walls the sounds of mirth and revelry are heard, and 
the luxuriant beaut} of Mature is summoning all her children to enjoyment. 

“ Below, on the shore, at the foot of the rock on which the Castle of St. 
Elmo stands, lies the Castel del Ovo, built on the rums of the villa of 
Lueullus. Along the road of Chiatamoiii we followed the strand to the 
Villa Reale, whose da^^^ umbrag^us alleys invited us to enter them. Fiom 
amidst bhi deep green foliage there jieeped out from time to time the most 
beautiful casts of celebrated antique statues ; — the Medicean Venus, the Flora, 
the Apollo of Belvidere, the Antinous, and othfprs which we see m museums, 
but which here stand about m the open air, and famiharibe the lou est of the 
forthnate people of the South with lovely forms There were gas lights 
beneath the trees, besides the light of the moon, and the crimson glow ol 
Vesuvius, and the sounds of military music mingled with the soft murmuring 
of the sea. 

“yhe gardens of the Mila are only open to foot passengers, and a i ailing 
serves to protect them from the throng of carriages anil horsemc ii on the 
Riviera di Chiaja, which is a line of palaces , on all sides were balconies, and 
open windows, and liglits, and ladies in splendid di esses; v\hichever way the 
eye turned, laughter and pomp and play, and below , o\ erhung w ith trees, the 
blessed blue sea, and perhaps man} a pair gazing out upon it, and seiking in 
the infimtude a s>mbol for the full tide of lo\e that was swelling within 
their hearts Such is M^aples 

Or such at least is one of its aspects. There are otliers as painful 
and revolting as this is bright and full of enjoynient. Amongst others 
we may mention that of the buridl-grounds, where tin diad, wlio for 
a few hours bav e been exhibited in all the linei’y that c ould be mus- 
tered — the bodies of men in diess coats and waistcoats and lemon- 
coloured kid glo\ es, those of women with wreaths of flowers, &c. — aie 
stripped and cast coflinless into a pit, one being opened for every day 
in the year, and into these hideous receptacles the depai ted are hiin ied, 
almost before tliere is time to ascertain whether they reall) belong to 
that number. 


3. — Von einem Deutschen Soldaten. (By a German Soldier). Leipsig: 

Brockhaus, 1847. London: Williams and Norgate. 

As the author of the volume before seems to liav e been unable even to 
find a name for his production, but has sent it into the world j^with 
such a miserable fragment qf an appellation as the above, it can hardly 
appear surprising if we confess we find some difficulty in determining 
to what class it belongs. He might have called it a Lament for the 
Long Peace; or, a Humble Supplication for “Battle, Murder, and 
Sudden Death but here and there a notion seems to have hoveied 
before bis mind of making it a sort of Whole Duty of Man — Military ; 
a sermon on the text of “ Thou shalt have none other Gods than ** thy 
— Commanding Officer. 
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may be a line thing,” he says, “to strive in the cause of 
liuinanity, to be the champion of the oppressed, of freedom and of 
faith, but to the true soldier the will of his sovereign makes the holiest 
cause ; he troubles liiniself little with the occasion of the war ; whether 
it be just or unjust is no matter for his consideration : he is first a 
soldier, and tlieii a patriot, son, or brother ? ” 

It will be a hard case if such sentiments as these do not find favour 
somewhere, though they are best adapted, perhaps, to the latitude of 
vSt. Petersburgh. Among ourselves, even thosfe who may secretly be 
inclined to the same way of thinking may be apt to be a little 
disconcerted by such very plain speaking. It was, iiuKcd, once 
Miid, that 

bring a Briton frae his hill. 

Say, such is royal George’s wiU, 

An’ there’s the foe, 
lie has nac thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow.” 

But loyalty of this temperature i‘>», we imagine, not very rife now, even 
in the army ; if so, we might be apt to come to the conclusion that 
the army itself was a worse evil than any it could protect us from. 

I’hat >\ar should b(‘ the object of fer\ent aspiration to the class to 
which the writer belongs is perfectly natural, for no man ol‘ honour 
likes to f(*ol that his existence is merely useless and burdensome ; it is 
our own fault if nc sedulously, and at the cost of immense sacrifices, 
1i*ain up large bodies of men to have feelings and interests inconsistent 
with the welfare of the rest of the community. In (xennany also such 
a wish is more excusabb* than anywliere else, for it is hard to con- 
eeiv e an cxisttuiee more stupid and w earisome than that of military 
men dhriug peace in couiiti’ies \\ here there is no more animating duty 
to be pi^rformcd than such as aie fulfilled by our policemen. 

Our German soldier may be of good cli(*cr, however, there is now 
but too good reason to fear that he will not long have to “ru&t unused.” 
Jt may be that in the week or two that must elapse before these 
lilies meet the readei’s (*ye, it will no longer be matter of speculation. 
A\'e liav(* entered a luwv epocli. The elianges that usually occupy 
years havi* been compressed into a few day-^; and there is iTiucli in 
the following passage, vN'liich tliougJi very truly descriptive of the 
state of affairs wdien it was written, has now a curiously obsolcl(‘ and 
old-world aspect. We seem to have been suddenly, as by a hurricane, 
whirled to an immeasurable distance from fbe position which we 
occupied so quietly a few months ago. Our neighbours appear to 
have realised for us the Irishman’s threat, of knocking his adver- 
sary into the middle of next week. 

‘‘War is the object of the young soldier's constant longing — and eveiy 
soldier is young; be liis chin beardless as that of the warrior-maid of Orleans, 
or grey as the hunilred-ycars-old Otto of Hasslau, when he carried the Austrian 
banner on the Marchficld against the Lion Ottokar of Bohemia. 

“War! War! is the perpetual prayer of us Capuchins of the barracks, 
foi-warded to heaven with the sound of drums and trumpets from every parade« 
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If a minisinj totters in France or Kajj^laiul; if n voiiiig Italian buniN a pan 
of unlawful charcoal m the Abruzzi; if in Poland (that inoculated Plica 
Polonica of the Three Powers), a patriot happens to thrash a jioliccman ; or, if 
the nail of a Turkish ship sticks to the northern magnet ; we pop up our headtj 
hopefully, like frogs out of a pond, and croak out, ‘ What 's the mutter ? ’ 
‘Are we wanted?’ ‘Did anybody call us?’ But there stand ministers 
and diplomatists on the shore, and ])elt us back again into our mud, and 
whisper, ‘ For heaven’s sake be (piiet, ye wide-mouthed screamers ! Croak 
softly, ye useless consumers, ye drones without any sting, ye la/y superfluous 
parade-loungers, 'fhe ears of the five nioncN potentates stretch all the wav 
from London to Paris, and Frankfort, and Rome, and Vienna ; thev want no 
war ; they have magnanimously formed an association against the sjullmg of 
blood ; they can’t endure } our barbarous huzzas ; and it it is tlitar pleasure 
that}0U should eat jour victuals and hold \our tongues, and that the old 
maids called armies should die out peaeeably in Ihen martial eou^ cuts, the 
barracks.’ ” 

But the (ierman .soldier 'warns tlie-.(‘ ‘Mhnineial lyninl'. and 
of the Exeliiinge” that a time may eoiue wlum llioir pa})or may 
be less in request than papiu* that will make cartridges, aiul when an 
enemy 'will be upon them before they know" where they ai‘e; at which 
time they have his lr(‘e lea\e to throw .stones Ixdiind th(‘iii, and .sec 
whether, like those east by Deucalion, they wdll i nc iiji again as armed 
men. He goc.s, however, a little loo far for Ids cause when, in his 
fervour, ho lets us into the .secret ol’ 'i^ho tlio enemy is against whom 
Idsj .services are likely to be required. 

“ We need now -a-daj s dread no Turks or Aloiigols, hut a ruler niav i etpurc an 
army, — a moveable, read^, active, demoted anav; it is well to he luepared for 
what the future miiv bring Ibitli, and it would he a coinenient thing to 
have the command of three liuudrcd thousand men, accustomed to ask no 
question but, ‘ Sire, where is it \our jileasure that we should die ^ ^ 

No doubt it would lie (‘oinmdenl, but for whom? A ])i4ol is a 
coiiveidciit thing, if we can manage to keep liohl of it. If' it ehaiiies 
to be turned in th<* w'roiig diriTtioii, not so eoii\oideiit. 

Our readers, perha])s, may be inelined to taki* this for mere hadi- 
7iage on the part of our .soldier, hut lu^ is cpiite in earne'>l, as tJie fol- 
lowingjiassage on tlu^ next page will bMity. 

“ As with the sultrj oppression of an ap])roiiehiug stonii, as with a moun- 
tain weight, the iiast thirty \ ears of rest press upon us. AVe aie slct piug ujum 
a volcano. We dream of a hot anil hitter strife ; we start up, and look ea.st 
and west, but from no distant ipiarter comes the foe ; it threatens us in the de- 
moralisation of the people,ln their dcstitiitiou of body and soul, m the national 
intoxication of many countries, in the presumption ami the evil designs of 
your liberty and equahty men, urging on a hungrv rabble. And the noble has 
now no castle, the citi/en no walls behind which lit; might secure himself. 
Suddenly, in the dead of night, like famishing wolves, they will climb up the 
terraces of vour Fnghsh eounti j houses, or break into the bakers’ and butchers’ 
shops of jour defenceless towns; — and how will inatlers stand with joii then ? 
Worse perhaps than thej did w hen the tniimpJiant Turk w as roaming aliout the 
suhurbsofA^ieniia, cutting off the heads of the wortlijrcitizens, and dragging awaj 
their wives and daughters for pastime to his cam]). 8ix thousaud women and 
girls were canned off from Vienna and its environs alone, and many among 
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them were of noble rank , and though it is true that the}^ did afterw ardh send 
word that they were very comfortable with the Turks, and that there need be 
no hurry about their ransom, it is not certain that your ladies would be equally 
content with the company of the sans culottes, nor might you feel perfectly 
satisfied if they should be even punctually returned the next mornmg, 

F or the social malaflies to which he has alluded, the German soldier 
frankly confesses he knows no other i-emody than cold .steel, and he 
cannot therefore be blamed for his readiness to apply it. Fur himself 
he desires war, he assures us not for the sake of more woiddly interest, 

as Ihc corn-usurer desires .Scarcity, or the gravedigger the eliolera 
hut for the sake of exercise, or perhaps for what our e-^teeMR^d Iriend 
‘Punch* calls “.stunning enjoyment,” as well as for the o])portunity it 
ailiirds for that most expensive branch of horticulture, tlie cultivation 
of laurels. Jlul there it> often a soul of goodness in things iwil, and it 
eaniiot be denied that manifold and enormous as aie the miscdiief-, 
liorrors, and abomination of war, the discipline' by which men are 
trained to it runs parallel in many parts to that which should leael 
tliem to tlie' liighc'^t virtue, e)f which tlie first lessems are self-demiah 
e*emtem])t of pain and deatli, anel imjdieit ediedicncc to the vence e)f 
duty. This is tlie wemdrems spell that eemtinually enables those whose 
tiacle i^ war to eneivome all the evil infiueiu*es of suedi an occupa- 
tion, and even, not mi frequently, to bring a character of th(' noblest, 
]nirest luiinanit}, unscathed from the midst of the fires of hell that 
are kindled on the battl(*-ficld. 

In sucli eases, however, the character must originally liavc been 
h’gh(T loiK d than that of the author of the volume before iis, wJio 
mak( s, wc* havi' si'on, no pn'tonsion to any nobler virtue than the 
piofes&ional one of blind (diedienee to the will of a snpeiior. Yet even 
tills obedience is, as he truly says, no easy virtue. 

“It demands the rcimuciation of our own interest, of oui pcisoii.il ambi- 
tion, foi the good of the service ; the instant control of the jiassions at the \ciy 
moment of suflei mg injustice ; the icadinessto give our best eveitioiis where no 
levvard will follow, oi even (which ( oiitimialjy ha})pens in w.ai) when the dis- 
tinction we have deserved falls upon another. . . Blind obidieiicc is 

for us a l.iw of inexorable seventy, which requiies us to give blood and life 
unconditionally, and leave the estimate of our merits to those who are jiLiced in 
authority over ns. . . It is a difiicnlt art, and must be learned and practised 
111 early >outh ; but it is the only school m wlneh we Ctan stiul> the science ol 
command, and the crown would be wanting to the union of all military vir- 
tues and talents il the soldier did not know liow lioth to command and to 
obey.” 

In the following rcmaa’ks, too, we find ii Icssoii that may be stndieil 
with advantage in n^ny 'situations, and wliich is susccptildc of very 
V arious application. 

“Should the soldiei’s stlvlee^ remain unacknowledged, should (vtu his 
re.*isonable ribjies of promolion he disapiKimtid, lie is exhorted to seek Ins con- 
solation lu the proiul consciousness of iliifv fidlilled, ol unsullied lionoin, and 
to slum the iinwoithy vM foi distiitetums which, in (jiiman> at least, .no as 
often the rewind of servility at couit as of service in the field ;\nd tlie veiv 
struggle foi which is almost alwa) s fatal to maul} energy of character. 

“ Console thyself with the thought of Columbus, wlio presented to ins 
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soverei^u half a world; and earned with him to the gi^iveno other memorial 
than the fetters which en\y and in^iatitude had laid upon him; with the 
thoujrht of Aiibtc, who declined tiiut there could be no other n wind for \ir- 
tuc than honoiii ; of Thomas a Kempis, who pronounced that it was» the 
^^Uiifjbest grace ot God to obtain nothing in this Idc. . . Fortujic is a i olatile 
worthless jade , to-dav mine, to-nioiiow thme ; if sjie smiles iipou \ou, it is 
well; if she turns her back, be too piond to run after her. Stifle all am- 
bitious dtsiies with the coiitcumsiicss of IniMug ])usbed ^our hie as a man 
of honour, done ^our dutv, and deserved a blighter dcstmv . A\wer loiget 
that }our oath as a soldier gives \oiir country a claipi upon }ou, not only for 
^oiir life, but for lortitudc and ocpianimity in all its lelationb. Lnw , jeuKiusj, 
and a too ^Mger desire of ad\anccmeut, have little place m the mind ol a true 
sokher ; he learns to piesent a calm front to shattered hopes, and to look with 
a tranquil mditteieuce not only on iichcs, but even on outwaid honours; he 
has not served forithat, but for a kind of honour that raises him aboM' these 
considerations.” 

These are maxims which need not be confined to the camp. In some 
way they come home to all wdio have to fight the battle of life. 

In the chapter on honesty {Rechdichheit), the German ‘-oklicr is 
compelled to admit that “■ thou shaft not steal” is a cominari<lmenl that 
will probably always have to he rccci\cd by a soldier with a certain 
mental reservation ; but he takes uj> the line of defi nee not iiiieoiiiiiion 
ill such eases, of showing, that if modern aiiiiies are not without re- 
proach on this point, those of former da}^ wei’c a great deal w^on^f*. 

“ The piivilege of plunder was rcgaidcd as nothing moic than the natunil 
and [iroiicr compensation of a soldiei for all his toils and haidships, and was 
evpressed by the indulgent phrase of ‘ineasmmg with the long ell,’ and e\eii 
defended by military writers. ‘You may take e^e^y thing,’ said Christian of 
Ifrunswiek, to his men, ‘ e\cept red-hot pokers and mill-stones. Let them 
he.’ ” 

He reminds us of the storming of Rome by Charles of lloinhon, in 
1527, when the plund(*ring lasted five days, and was accompanied by 
all the horrors of the most brutal licentiousness, and the most dia- 
bolical delight in destruction. In these things tlie Spaniards and 
Italians played the chief part, but the German knights returned 
liome laden with, booty ; and though one of them did boast that his 
great prize was a bit of the rope with which Judas Iscariot had hanged 
himself, the circumstance of his leaving a million of florins behind 
him makes it probable that he had pocketed some articles of greater 
exchangeable value. 

Robbing merchants on the road w’’as, as it is well known, considered, 
down to the middle of the sixteenth century, as a mode of adding to 
an income perfectly consistent with military honour ; and the regula- 
tions made in the next age with a view to cheek the habits of inordi- 
nate robbery, our German soldier admits to hav e been adopted more 
from views of expediency than of morality. It was found that mati^ 
a battle which had been only half-gained, was afterwardOost by the 
eagerness of the troops to disperse in search of plunder ; and it was 
therefore d#ermincd that the signal for the plundering to begin should 
be given with drum and trumpet, and that the operation should be 
carried on with a certain amount of order and regularity, by which, 
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n(*vtirlliele^s, wo may obsorvo, tlio soldier was confirmed in belief that 
it was on(‘ of the establisiied privileges of liis profession. 

Blit oven in the time of the thirty years’ war, when tlie soldier’s 
sword was his sickle, and booty the harvest which it gatliercd in ; 
^vlion Avlioh* armies were maintained for years together by plunder, 
^Yc can liardly find more atrocious examjdes of extortion than those 
ol‘ till' French marshals during the wars of Napoleon. Some fe-w, 
ind(‘ed, formed honourable exceptions to tliis rule — among others, 
(General Serrurior, who, IVom liis disinterest(*dness, incorruptibility, 
and purity of manners, r(‘ceived the name of “ the Italian Virgin” — 
but otl^ers carried robl>ery to a point of really classic perft^ibn. It 
is astonishing what mastership these leeches attained to in the art of 
sucking out the substance of all the countries they occupied, and how, 
Avhen nothing valuable was to be had, they would lay their hands on 
whatever there Avas. Wood and salt — clothes and linen — sugar, coHee, 
and chocolate — nothing came amiss to them. In Gross and Barth’s 
History of the War of 1812 and 1813, there is a circumstantial account 
of the provisions Avliich oni' of these unbidden guests, Marshal Mortier, 
aftcj'Avards Duke of TrcA iso, required to be delivered daily for his 
own table; and ii(‘ Avas by no means ouc of the worst — indeed, he has 
been, since his death, sometimes criefl up as a pattern of military and 
civic virtue. Tlie following is his bill of fare for August 4th, 1807 : 
— J lamb ; 0 calves’ heads ; 2 calves’ liv ers ; 12 young fowls ; 8 ducks ; 
2 pheasants ; 12 pigeons ; 84 } oung woodcocks ; 200 crabs ; 20 pounds 
ol‘ butter ; 200 eggs ; 20 jxmnds of lard ; 2 hams ; 6 pounds of truflies ; 
nil kinds of Vfffetuhics; (> pounds of collee ; 1 pound of tea ; 12 dishes 
of fruit; 12 dishes of sweetmeats; 20 bottles of hock; 20 of Bour- 
deaux ; 1 2 of Vin-de-Grav e ; 12 of Madeira ; 6 of Tokay ; 6 of Cham- 
])agne; 6 botth's of rum; 0 quarts of Rosoglio — besides pine-apples, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, Aanilhi, &c., &c. ; and even paper and string for 
the coiiAeniimce ol the cook. Let it be remembered thml proportional 
demand^ wen* made by tin* other otiicers, generals, colonels and sub- 
alterns, down to the common soldiers ; and that all these tilings had 
to be delivered daily and gratuitously, and some idea may be formed 
of the burden that lay upon the country. 

Such, nevcrthi'less, arc the blessings Avhich naturally follow in the 
train of the one ibr which our soldier daily “ swears a jirayer or two’* 
wlieii he grows wcaiy of the monotony of liis parade. 

“ I honour the man who clearly knows what he would have,” says 
the anointed sovereign of German literature — and if so, behold here 
the man whom the king delighteth to honour. 

We cannot help suspecting, however, that some of the German 
States, with their professional defenders, may be likely to find them- 
selves pretty much in the jiosition of worthy Mrs. Pugsley, with her 
e^Ccellent house-dog, who was so sharp that he wouldn’t let even one 
of the family go in or out after dark. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. * 


We give publicity to the subjoined letters at the particular jecpicst 
of M. Auguste Comte, well known to seientilic readeis author ol 
tlie profound and original work entitled, ‘ Traite d(‘ Philosophu* 
Positive.’ In one of the later volumes of that work, M. Comte, under 
tlie influence of certain recent circumstances, had introduced some 
unfavourable criticisms on M. Arago, the eminent astronomer and chiel* 
of the obseiwatory at Paris. These reflections M. C^ointe has since seen 
much reason to deplore, and he ha'^ spontaneously t(*stified liis regret 
in a communicatioii addressed to M. Arago liimself ivliieh tJie latter 
has received in a spirit of generous and fri(*ndly reconciliation. But 
M. Comte also feels, that since the criticisms ha\ e made their appeai-- 
ance in a published work, a mere piivate reparation addressed to j\ 1. 
Arago himself would not he suflieient ibr tlie cas(‘ : he lias already 
given public expression to his regret in a Freneli journal, and he 
desires to do the same in an English periodical, in ordei* that it may 
meet the eyes of Englisli readers of liih original work. 

The Uvo folloAviiig letters from him — one, addrcssinl to Mi*, (ilroto, in 
London, and the other a cojiy (imeloscd in tliat lett(*r) of jus eomniii- 
nication to M. Littrc at Paris — arc intended by M. Comte to con- 
tribute to his present vieiv of rcjiaration to M. Arago, and are 
inserted at request. On a matter so much eonnect('d witii per- 
sonal feeling, we think it right to gi\e them in thoprigiiuil language. 

A. M. George Grote, a Londres. 

“Monsieur, — Comptant, k tous egards, siir votre sympathic spontaiue 
j)Our les vrais motifs <le la tlouble demarche caracten^c e pai la lettre dont > oici 
une copie htterale, j’esph*e qtie vous voudre/ bien ra’aidcr a (oinplctei noii 
efficacitc, en lui jirocurant toiitc la pnblicite qui dependra dc i ous : nies d( - 
nieles avee M. Arago ajant retenti jusqii’en Anglcterre, la rtiiaration doit 6tre 
Hiissi pubhque qne le fiit I’attaquc. 

“ Agreez, Monsieur, Tassurance de la parfaitc consideration dc 

“Votre devoue Serviteur, 

Paris, “Auourte Comte. 

‘ k Imndt, 28 Feorier, 1818. (10, Rue M. le P'lince)^ 


“ Mon eher Monsieur Litlrts — Pendant nia predication iihilosophiquc/ ]c 
viens de fane deu\ importantes declarations, riaturellenient conneves, dont je 
vous prie de completer Vefficacite, en leiir procurant, aiitant qne vous le pourre/, 
line piihheite jdus ttendue et plus durable que cclle d’uiie simple exjiobition 
orale. * 
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“ J'ai, d'ahord, proclaim' ma fcrme resolution dc ne jamais accepter aucimc 
position politique proprement dite, meme celle qui pourrait ni’etrc conferee 
par la contianee directe de mes concitoyens : je n’ai point hesite a presenter cc 
soleunel engagement comme n6 m’etant pas seulement personnel^ mais aussi 
comme commun a tons les pliilosophes positifs qui veiilent desormais vouer 
ssenciisement leur vie au sacerdoce de Fhumanite. 

“ Ensuite, j'ai loy|femcnt regrette d’avoii* attaque M Arago, auquel je me 
suis cfforce de rendre sommairement une cxacte justice intellectuelle et morale. 
Le besoip social de mwiager toute puissance reele, surtout Tascendant moral, 
])lus rar0 et plus important qu'aucun autre, s’aggravc beaucoiip, de nos jours, 
par Ic jirix exceptionnel (ju’acquierent les personnes en un terns oil il ne pent 
encore exister de ventables pnucipcs. Tel est le motif essenticl d'flfTl-Js lequel 
j’ai blilie comme inconadcree ma critique antcncure, mfime quand sa justessc 
scrait sui)])osit complete. 

‘‘ Vous savez que rurgcnce spcciale de la concorde entre tons ceux qui peu- 
vent aujourd’hui concourir reellement au bien pubbe m’a seule inspire spon- 
tanement cette sincere manifestation, afin de ne pas contrarier involuntaire- 
inent le bien immense que pent faire M. Arago dans son eminente position 
actiiellc. Mais, malgre votre rare mo^estie, mon scrupUleux amour de la 
V erite m’a force d’ajouter epic je vous dois rindicatiou du mode que j’ai adopte : 
je vous remcrcierai toujours, et de me I’avoir projiostS et de m’avoir juge capable 
dc le suivre. 

“ Dimanrhc, soir, “ Tout a vous, 

“27 FcrnVr, 1S4S. (f)//.) Auguste Comte.” 


Tiir: IblloAV ing letter, addressed to the Allgemeine Zeitung^ and dated 
Fel). 8th, gi^cs a jdeasanl re])resoiitation ol’the tone of ])opuliu* feeling 
in liome ; it is Evolution in its liolidny attire. 

“ To-day, for the first time in my life, I ha\c assisted at a revolution. I had 
just retunied from a ramble among the rums of that part of the Campagna on 
uliicli the name of Eoma Vecchia has been specially bestowed, nhen we were 
informed in a cofiec-hoiise intonhichne had entered, that ‘if we wanted 
to make ourselves acquainti*d with the jirogress of New Home, we had no time 
to lose.’ To-dav I lAd been told there was to he a rev olution ! Tl^e people were 
to assemble, and to demand from the Pope a secular mimstry. Now a rcv^olution 
in Home is alvvavs, at the same time, an illumination, vvhieh we could not think 
of losing; so aeeorchiigly oft' we set. The colfee-hoiises poured forth their 
guests till they were empt^, and ever} one rushed towards the Coiso, for there 
was to be presented the first scene. The revolution had been announced, I 
understood, to begin at seven o’clock precisely ; but we trav ersed the Corso 
from one end to another, and could find nothing of the kind. %t length 
towards eight o’clock some groups began to assemble opposite the Casino of 
the German xVrtists, and the cry of ‘ a secular ministrv gave note of prepa- 
ration. Torches began to make their appeai’ance, and though the revolution 
was, I thought, a very poor one, it bad reall} begun, and I soon found myself 
with some German friends in the midst of tlie crowd. Why I w as drawn in 
to take a jiai-t in the pcrl'onnance 1 really cannot tell — first, becaithc the mat- 
ter was no business of mine — secoinllvj beeaust* T did not ap^irove of the 
movement if it had been. To what ]mrj)ose urge Pius continiiall} with fresh 
imjiortiinities, especially with requests that might be trusted to time alone 's’ 
But I was now fairly in for it I thought, so qh* I went with the rest. 1 was 
well ’satisfied when wc reached the Venetian palaccj to find the procession 
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turniDg to the right towards the Tiber. The pope himself tliercforc was not 
to be womcd ; to whom then were we about to pay a visit. It might be a 
ticklish matter to ask^ and it was very possible that thousands who helped to 
swell the crowd, were no wiser than myself. « As wc moved on, the cry was 
Lume, Lime! (light, light); but soon the cry became unnecessary, for 
almost at one moment the dark street was sujldcnly illuminated by lamps 
held from windows, and candles with which the tradespeople hurried to their 
doors. * A Secular Ministry ’ — ‘ Evviva Pio^ — ‘ Pt(08olo I* — ‘ Live the 
Constitution ’ — " The Indej^dence of Italy,* &c. In general these cries 
were uttered only by a certain number, but from time to time the whole mul- 
titude joined in them in chorus. 

" As passed by a certain great palace, the residence of an Ambassador, a 
Stentorian voice ctdled out ^SUenzio e disprezzo/ ^silence and coi^rapt] ; 
and immediately all torches w^cre lowered, and the crowd rolled on in profound 
silence. Before the Jesuit colle^, however, the cries were loud and angry. 

“ I have already often spoken ot the order, tranquillity and courtesy observable 
in popular commotions in Home, and on the present occasion the people main- 
tained their characterdn this respect. Whoever is acquainted w ith the ground, 
and knows the nangpw crooked streets through which the procession had to 
pass from the Corso to thq Ponte Cesio, will be astonished to heai’, that not- 
withstanding the immense throng of people, there was no pushing, or disagree- 
able pressure. It was only like a great party taking a w^nlk w ith smiling faces, 
and some with cigars in their mouths. Children even were not inconve- 
nienced, or trampled upon ; elegantly dressed ladies walked, leaning on the 
arms of their husbands, or peradventure their cicisbcos — acipuiintances and 
friends called to each other from the windows to the street, and from the 
street to the windows ; if a house obstinately refused to show' any lights, there 
was a little gnmibling and hissing, but no throwing of stones ; and when 
sometimes a frightened female face made its appearance at a window', it v>as 
greeted with smiles and nods. Occasionally a firework was let off m our 
honour from a dark comer, and then there was no end of the applause and 
the ‘ Bravos but where else would such a mob as this, passing at night 
the houses of many persons excessively obnoxious to them, not have heeii 
tempted to indulge in some act of revenge; but in all such cases the Roman 
people marked their sentiments only by silence ! 

“ The long-drawn procession jiroceedcd to cross the narrow old Roman bridge 
to Trastaverc. Here, at least, thought I, there must be amiie confusion, some 
necessity for *tbe interference of the police. No such thing ! Not a single 
jioliceman showed himself — the authorities had no occasion to stir as miieh as 
a little finger. The citizens, in the old houses on the shore, held out torches, 
that threw their light across the bridge, and the throng at length stopped be- 
fore the majestic palace of the Prince Corsini, and here first I leai-ned that all 
the serious business of the day hud been got through at a great meeting of the 
people th^t had taken place at the Porta del Po])olo, while 1 had been wander- 
ing about among the ruins of Roma Vecchia, and that all w e w'erc to do was to 
make a grand demonstration in favour of Rome’s new senator, the Prince Cor- 
sini, whose carriage now rolled under the portal. 

** This grey-haircd favorite of the Romans soon made his appearance on the 
balcony. He is eighty-one years old, but from the vivacity of his movements, 
and his sonqrous voice, he might pass for a man in the prime of life. His 
speech had something of diplomatic caution, but was delivered with true 
southern fervour. lie wanmly thanked the jieoplc for this expression of their 
attachment, but declared he knew no more of the intentions of the sovereign 
than they did themselves. Those, however, who had confidence in him, would 
certainly have no less in the P^nce whom Rome and Italy had to thank for 
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all their reforms, and whose name all Europe was uttering with gratitude and 
astonishment. 

“ I can’t snv thafc I found myself much the wiser for the speech ; but I could 
not help smiling when I looked round and thought of the panic that would 
have been excited in my native land of Germany by such a gathering. It was 
a striking scene. This vast palace of the Corsini, beside which most of our 
royal palaces would look mean and insignificant ; the aristocratic pomp of the 
Prince ; the Moor behind him in Oriental costume ; the pages and lacqueys 
glittering in gold lace ; the secretaries and othejf attendants attir^ in black ; 
standing round him on the balcony — all had such a middle<age aspect— the 
Prindb seemed like a feudal lord addressing his vassals. Beside him stood, 
however, no less a person than Ciceroachio, in liis Manchester jcusJwit, which 
contrasted well with the flowing drapery of the Prince’s mantle. When his 
Highness had none speaking, he addressed a few words to the people, addiijg, 
‘ I’m thinking we shall not have now to trouble our good Prince so often ;* at 
which there was loud applause. 

We returned home, tired enough, through the streets, that were now suf- 
fered to remain dark. On turning a corner, however, a window in a third 
story flew open, ami a man in his shirt made his appearance, holding out a 
lam]), and calling out ‘ Evviva' — somebody — but-he did not seem to know 
who — at all events he brought out a wrong name, ana a very odd-sounding one. 
A mob in such a case with us, would have answered by a roar of laughter, 
hut the llomau mob only corrected him politely, ‘ You mean Corsini ?’ ‘Yes, 
yes ! Corsini,’ getting up his enthusiasm again, ^ Ewiva Corsini ;’ and the 
people smiled and nodded and passed on.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.*— Notes on Herodotus, Original and Selected Ironi the H 
Commentators. By Dawson Turner, JM. A., late Demy of Magda) 
College, Oxford ; and ll(»ad Master ol* tlie lioyal Institution SeluK/ 
Liverpool. Vincent, Oxford; and H. (t. Holm, London. 1848. 

Of all modern writers, no oiui appears to us to lm\(* so tIio’*ouglih 
appreciated the })ecnliar genius of JIerodotu«», a^ Mr. Macauh^y, in 
his Essay on the Rom aif and Greek Historians. WImt a ])ity ii i 
that the tale ol* tlie recitation at Olympia, on whicli li(‘ dilate^ so 
charmingly, should have* no foundation in fact ! AVc* seek, howc, ei, 
in vain, either in the ingenious Biography of Dalilinanii, or in fli(‘ 
learned and acurate History of Bishop Thirlwall, for an vtliiiig like v 
sketch, such as Mr. Macaulcy has drawn, of tlj<‘ nKirarhr of the 
work that has so oftim eJianncd us. That Herodotus tin* Fi'oi^^arl 
of the old world is true, as far a-^ it goes; hut it is Jiot (aiouLdi : to 
Ciill his work ‘‘a history” is to rob him of his ell-d(‘ser\ j I'puiatioji 
as a political (’conomist, an ethnographer, a geogi-aplicr, a /fxdogi'^t, a 
botanist, and above all as a philosojdier. VVe iiiighl almost add, 
mutatis mutandis^ a sound divine too. A woiL that presents s<» 
■wide a field for illustrathai, in c\ery ^say, demands more tiiiui a iikto 
critical knowledge of tin* language in whieh it is uj itbai, and we can- 
not but rejf>ice tliat the first attcaiipl to presmt the siud(‘iil, and a\(‘ 
may idd, the English reader too, witli a cominentaiy at all i)ro])or- 
tioned andade([uat(* to th(‘ work it purports to illustrate, lias lalhai into 
the hands <lf one* appanmtly so fitted to the task as Mr. Dawsoii TuriitM*. 
His Avork (undertaken, uc helie\e, ])riniarily at the suggestion of the 
late Mr. D. A. Talhoys, of Oxford, one of the most hairiied and enter- 
prising of English printers), ])reseiits in a (‘ompresstxl and readabh* 
shape the ri*sults of the labours ol* the great Gernian commentators, 
Bachr, SelnveigliaiiscT, 'Wesseliiig, Valck(‘naer and others; as av( 41 as 
those of Gaisfoi’d and Rennell ; Avith carefully sclect(*d extractd^froin 
most of the standard Avorks that bear upon the subject, Avliether anti- 
quarian or olliei-Avise ; such as Ileeren’s ‘ Researches,’ Hermann’s 
H^olitical Anti(]uities,’ Muller’s ‘Dorians,’ that Av'ondcr ol‘ learning, 
"Prideaux’s ‘Connection,’ Boechk’s ‘Political Economy,’ Clinton, Pro- 
fessor Long’s ‘Clironology,’ Professor Anthoifs ‘Contributions to the 
Classical Dictionary,’ Ritter, Gatterer, and Neibulir. On looking 
through the Aolunie, Avhich we liave done pretty carefully, it would 
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tliat whatever in the course of the author’s reading seemed to 
him to bear upon tlie hiibjeet, has been appositely introduced or 
refoiTod to. We would particularly instance the quotations from 
Arnold’s ‘History of Ivoiue,’ Moricr’s ‘Sketches of Persia,’ Low th’s 
* Athens,’ Wordsworth’s ‘Greece,’ tJie, 'iVaveJs of Shaw, Pococke, 
Ijj’owik*, IMuiigo Park, JJoruemaiin, Lane, and a host of others. The 
ujytliological works of Creuzer, Bochart, Hitter, Jablonski, &c., have 
b(*cn ( iieh laid under contj'ibution. In illustrating Lgypt, Chflmpollion, 
W dkinson and Prichard are quoted in explanation ; and Imre and 
tl.t re, we mc<‘t with extracts from Guizot’s ‘Lectures on Civilization,* 
tlic AmtM-iran and Jhi^lish Quarterly ItCAiews, the Elfmburgli, 
am* oth(‘r‘*. In biblical ami histoiii'al illiihtrations, selected from 
arious standard works, such as Warbiirton, Townsend, and Michaolis, 
,lic work is ^cry ri(*li: in jdiilologieal, we think, h'ss so; but Hero- 
dot is not an author that abounds witli tlie difiiculties that present 
tli<ms(‘l\cs in tlie text ol TJiucydides: there arii comparatively few 
oi,^ciirith*s in his work, and these, as for instance i. v, 3, .hi. c. 6, v. 
i . 22, \ i. c. 1 29, \ ii. c. 132 and 2()o, ix. c. o5 arc thoroughly, and as far 
a Mc lia\c set ii, a^'cc'irately explaim‘d by Mr. Turner; who, wlien- 
< \(j* lli(‘ passage* IS ol‘ more than ordinary ditiicnlty, presents the 
Vi udcj-, in addition to his own English translation, with the explana- 
iion ol tlic (b*j*nian, Italian and French translators. One thing has 
pailitulai'l} struck n-v in looking through the book — the cure th(* 
nutlukr ha^ taUtni not to encumber Ins notes with an unnecessary efis- 
play {»i parade of learning — a grievous fault of the present day ; wit- 
ness the ponderous sehool of GtTinan pliilologisls, and, among ourselves, 
tli(‘ otherwi-c aduiirahle editions of tlie (h*eek Tragedians by Prile, 
oi' Ari.^tojdianes by Mitchell, of tin* Patres A])0>toliei by Jacobson — 
well as tlie nderence (in every case where r<*fcrencc alone is made) 
to such woi ks as are in the reaidi of* the English student ; and, above all, 
the honourable scruples IVIr. Turner plainly l‘eels, not in any^instanee, 
h()wev(*r slight, to appi opriute to himself*, without due acknowledgment, 
tlie labour and the learning of others, or even the sources of his own 
know ledge. M att 1 liie’s ( 1 ramniar is tlici one generally referred to : per- 
Inqis wo 'would ratlu'r suggest that »Jelf*H were* emidoyed for a future 
edition ; it is at least less bulky tJiaii either Mattliiie or Buttmaim. 
Smith’s ‘lliogi’a^diical Dictionary,’ when completed, we should recom- 
mend as f ar prefi'rahh* even to the last edition of Ant lion’s rifacciamento 
f)f Barker’s ‘Leinpricre and tu some of Ritter’s wild tlieories and Wil- 
ford’s far-fetched oj*ienfal explanations, we object uf toio. That 
Egyptian polytheism, if* inde(*d it deserves tlie name, hod its origin in 
Keticlnsm ; or that the pyramids were fire temples ; or that the bloody 
supei’stitions of the Sc;^hians are to he traced in Hindoo mythology ; 
we do not in lh(* least helie\e. But let tliat pass; it was perliaps 
necessary at least to allude to the theories of “ pliilosopliers run mad” — 
i'arv SLiotto, as the pretty Italian prov(*rb says, degli vomim i caprice? ; 
it qui piavv la torta^ a qai pasticci — and so let tliem rest. To descend 
lo minor points, looking at the 36lli ehapler of the viitU Book, the 
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famous passage in which Herodotus describes the bridges over the 
Hellespont, we have our doubts, in spite of the authority of Baehr 
and of Bredow, as^ to rendering hriKapma^ transverse, i.e., at right 
angles with the stream — queer gegen den stroni; nor do we acquieiice 
in Rennell’s ingenious explanatinn either. Does not Herodotus rather 
intend us to understand that both bridges were “ tranverse with re- 
spect to the Euxine, and in tlie direction of the stream with respect to 
the Hellespont?” Again, with the ii^terpretation of irpoKpocrcraL in 
vii. 18^ we do not feel perfectly satisfied, though it is hard to say 
what exactly is intended by the expression ; and against Muller’s ex- 
planatiT>n of Aevor^pa (quoted in ‘Notes,’ p. 278), we^'beg to enter our 
protest. En revanche, the translations Mr, Turnin' has given vii, 

158 and 169, in iv. 7, of the Scythian watch; in iii. 18, of the table id’ 
the sun; and in viii. 119, of the self-devotion of the Persians, are ^ 
tremely good. Here and there, it strikes us, he is rather too much 
given to refining on his author’s meaning, and to extracting a sense 
almost so to say beyond, though not perhaps altogether contrary to, what 
is intended. For an instance of this, '^ee eh. 8, (‘Notes,’ p. 258,) 
where Herodotus, saying tliat ‘‘prizes are giviai on the princfple of 
single combat,'' does not intend to convey the id(*a there proj)ouuded, 
of a succession of trials of strength, by which the competiton> aie finally 
reduced to two only, who at last contend for the highest prizi ; but 
simply that “ the games are played and the rewards <ri\en on tlu^ duel 
pAieiple ; two competitors, and only iwo, standing up at the same tiinc^ 
to contend in the .several exercises of the Pentathlon,” insti^ad oi' start- 
ing, for iiLstance, all at once in the foot-race, oi* chariot-rai’c. 'J’lu* 
sam« charge of hyperei*itiei.sm may also be brought against the expla- 
nations in 13, (‘Notes,’ p. 259,) and vii. 53 (‘Note^,' p. 315). 
Grote’s ‘History of Greece’ we conceive had not appeared till after 
the greater part of Mr. Turner’s work was written, ])(*rhaps e\<u 
printed. ^ Whenever a second edition is called for, w«‘ lio])<‘ to se<* tin* 
character of Herodotus in Grote, vol. i. p. 526, added to tlie otherwiM* 
well-cho.sen Introduction at the beginning of tlie \olumc. Another 
brief extract or two, additional, from the article theri^ (j noted from 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ (particularly the section on “the non-])hine- 
tary earth of Herodotus,”) would not liave becai amiss. A good Index 
to the matter contained in the ‘Notes’ would very imu-li Jiave en- 
hanced their value ; and one juap at least .should be gh eii of the w orid 
according to Herodotus, .something on the plan of tliat in Neibiilii’’s 
‘ Geography.’ ’ 

With the.se remarks we take onr leave; believing the volume before 
us to be well calculated to supply a need long ielt among the npp(‘r 
forms of our large .schools and at the Universitie.s, and to fulfil the 
object it proposes; and cliaracterisi^ it as the woi'k, not so niueli of 
a profound scholar or an original thinker, as of a v\'ell-read and sound 
and practical teacher. * 
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2 . — Tite Middle Kingdom ; a Sfra’^lyof the Gj:ograpity, Goveen- 

MENT, P'.DUC VTION, SoClAL IjIFE, AtH b, Kl LIGION, 8cG., OF llir 

(^HINKSK Kaipire and its iNiiARirANTb. Witli ii iipw Map of the 

Kiiij)iiv, and Illnstratioim, prin(*i])ally on”ra\ed by 1. W. Orr. Ky 
^ S. Wells AVillianis. In Tavo Volumes. K(‘ay York and London: 

Wiley and Putnam, 1848. 

Mil WiLi i\Ars, in two portly oetaAms, Avhose interest flags not to tlie 
(*nd, h.As aeliieNcd tor the doin(*^tie nuinners, and religious and political 
charaelcu-istieb of the Ghim^se, what Mi. Lane so siieeessfiiIl^.*^eoui- 
])lislied some A(‘ars a^o tor tli(‘ corresponding features of the modern 
Kg\ j)ti‘nn. In th(*s(‘ daA s of book-making it is ]>leasanl indeed to liaAc 
onr niiml s(‘i/ed n])ori and irresistibly carried forward by a real book, 
a book mach* to lx* k ad and ajipreeiated as Avell as to sell. 

The author ol' the \olnmes before ns, an accomplished Chinese 
scholar, li i\ mg tested b\ ])C‘rsonal ijn cstigation tin* \ aim* and truth of 
the aeeonnts alreach enrr(‘nt ivlatiAc to this remarkabh* nation, in tin* 
uoik> of If II(*rbelot, Sir John l)a\is, the Cliincse Repository, and 
simil.ir publications, gi\es us the results of his oAvn e\perienee, in a 
methodical and attraeti\(‘ foian. A brief summary of the principal 
p.atters ti-(*at(*d on a\ ill gi\ethe i ead<*r a foretaste of the jdeasant Aariety 
ind orderly arraufrement ot the work. 4'ln* Geography of the empire, 
its vast ( \t(*nt, tin* course* and scenery of its mighty ri\ors, and 
bonndari(*s, arti(i(*ial as avcII as natural — for its Avail of 12o0 miles, and 
( 'inal ol* not h*s^ than half that distance, are (‘onspicuous features cAcn 
on a ma[) ot tin* world : tin* statistics ol* its towns, counties, and eolo- 
nn*', ; the real tind fabulous estimates of its population ; its natural 
ln->tor\ ; its legislation and plan of goAernment ; its language and 
hjerature, ot Avhieh tin* anal 3 ^sis and critical e\amination extend oAer 
‘I 1 (*im1 ell ij)t(‘is ; dress, dic't, and arehiteeture ; the characteristics of 
social lil<, and tln'ir analogi(*s and contrasts to those of Christian and 
M ihommedan counti i(‘s ; the state ol industrial a^’t, agriculture, and 
iiiannfi(*tures ; progr(‘ss and j)r(‘sent aspi'ct of Chinese bcience, music, 
and .esthetics ; the history aiulAarioub redigious phases of the nation ; 
inissionary iiiHiienec's and successes ; its internal and foreign commerce ; 
and, in particular, its int(‘i course, in peace and Avar, Avith the English; 
all th(*se .are discussed in a manner at once skilful and judicious. 

The (juestion so long and still unsettled .as to the r(*al amount of the 
population, and the ob\ioiis connexion of this subject Avith the means 
taken to adapt tlu* number of iiioulhs to tlie means of subsistence, or 
the means of subsist(‘uee to the almost half-a-niA riad of millions Avhich 
swarm upon the Aast e\])anso of China Proper — h} infanticide, emigra- 
tion, and improAcd agri(*ultiir.al development, — is carefully analysed ; 
and conclusions are suggested Avliieli liava* a Aital interest at tliis 
mom(*nt to the s(atesmaii and philosopher of Europe and of Ainerjea. 
Th(* author inclines to the highest estimate, AAhieh gives to China half 
the [)opulation of tin* globe ; and is yet of opinion that with 0101*6 
sy'-tematic development of resources, and more extensive facilities of 
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int< u onimunu ition, (linn bo IouikI to h( not o\ < i -|u oj>b <1 

I lllls \u ol)S( 1\ ( N ihit 

' riu i\il ( 0 MS( (pu ( s uMiItiii} liniii in o\( i|j;io\\ n ))()|Mil<ition lu (\ 
IKiniKLil in om oi |md ol tin pioMiuis sihnost t\ti\ }uii , iiul 

(lioiij^ht miimlalions, locust'., iiiildtn, oi othi i iiatuitil (.iiiscs give use to 
m HI 1\ .ill lilt iiisuiiictions and ilisiiii bailees nine h ot( 111 Tin nibiciiu tioin 

such t Mills is will ,is lioin till piiv iltiiei ol iiilantiLiik tliLiustoin ol silliii^ 
tin ])ooi into (loine stie sl.i\ ei\ , the iMsUiiec ol sniinisol lK*^j:ais amon a 
j^ciiLralh iiuliibtiious iomiumiit> iiul the bemiitv piul on the ini])()it ition ol 
lice, is eoiiliimiitoiv ol i siip<i ihunehint poiiulation Tlitie can he no eloubr 
liouc'vwir.tbat ^^lthollt .ulilini; u snit^lt aeie lu the lu i ot .u ible 1 nul these 
evils noulel he inateiiillv allexiiteel it the niteieoninniiiie ation oi tiaeleis iiid 
then goods, hetxveui ehst mt jiaits ol the eomitn, \Mit nioie lieepieiit iiid 
side Imt this is not liLclx to he the t.ise until hoth luleis ind inled make 
trie de*i lelxnuis in )Us( foxeinineiit eiliedieiiee md le^uelloi e le li otlu 
freltare ’ — \ ol 1 p JJ I 

Iiielced it i> iiiatte 1 ol iieejnent (di''e i \ ition llial is Kspiits tin 
hingdonis ol 1 in ope, the latioot popnl itiun to tin sejuaii inih,(V(ii 
oi ai ible iiiel piodne tix e 1 iinl is the iiieisi uiKeiliin eiitiiion ol tin 
(|LiOstuin ot Mitiuleii ilisolute o\(i en mule i |)opnlilion Jjiiee i li is 
400 souls oil ti s(|uu( mile oxei the xx Imle , liclj^uini >20, Iielin I 
.300 , Loinbudy 200 iiulind 2 j0, Imiik 220, Iledliiid 210 

Pi nssifi 1.30, S( otland 90 niel ‘^])iui70, loi, in tiulli, tin list ol 
11 ks( Is, SOI nll\ pe ikin., tin most uneh ijx o[)h d in ulitioii to tin 
natiir.il e tjicibilit) aiidjial teiiitoix the inosi eixejpeophd in piop< i- 
tioii to tin aililuiill} (nadahlr land, lli it i^ not at adahh (tdonlinq to 
natun^hwi vxailable n e oulin^ to the .ii i in. < nn nts oi jn in hnnsell 
foi 111 Sjiuii Is loinuilv Ml Siidinn, one m.moxxns ixvlioh pioxmee, 
iiid neitln 1 eiiltnites iioi dloxxs it to be ciiltix.ited Some x.iliiilile 
spocul itioiis on the s( ])oints m su„^< steel b) tin ( him s( po[)ulitie>n 
qiiestiem, 111 eonnexion AV itli till ea])abilitu s md jnospe e Is ol the lliilisli 
Linpiie, to XX hie h xxe e in onl> leiei the iii([nisiti\ e ua<h i Jin lol- 
loxving c\ti ids, hoxxexei, xxe must liiid loom loi 

“In Liiglanel and Walts theic me ncailx 29 imllions ol acies uiielei eiiltixa- 
tion, 17 nnllioiis of xxhich aie pastuie l.imls unel oiiix ten millions ilexoted to 
grain and xegetables the otliii txxo niillioiis consist ot lalloxx gioiiiid, hop- 
heds, ^e Ihtieait tlien on the .iv ci age , about tvso aeres of land for the 
snjipoit of ewh iiidixidual, oi lathei less th.in tins, il the lanel itepnud loi the 
iooel of hoises be snbtiacttd It Ins Ineii (alcuhiteel lint eight nun (an be 
fed on the same amount of l.iiiel one hoist reepmes .iiid tint tom aties of 
pastuie land xxill fuinisli no nioic food foi man thin one ol plejiighod Imel 
Ihe intioductiou of lailioads Ins nersededtlu use of hoises foi tianspoi- 
tation to such an extent, th it It IS t a minted there aie onl> 20(),0()() hoists 
ntm in Lnglaiiel, instead td a nnlliou in 1810 li, thciefoie, one -half the 
land appiopriited to pastuie should be dcxoteel to giniii, and no luoit hoises 
and dogs laistd th.in a inillion ot acres could support, hngland anel W.ihs 
could t.isib inaiiitaiii a population oi inoic tlnii 400 to a seimiic mile, sii])- 
posing them to he xxilliiig to live on what tliL land tan fuinish 

“The lush eemsnnic a iai gieatei piopoition of \t gt table's th in the laiglish, 
and it IS estimated that ol then eight millions ot people, fixe pinuipillx ele 
pend upon the potato uud two and a half on oats leaxirig unl> Inlf a iiiilliou 
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who u';iihiilv usi- Al.un of llu‘r>o live a l)e{>j;ail\ life upon half an .leii*, 

. 111(1 i‘\eii h*ss, and seldom t.isti meat or animal food; but the averai^e of the 
\.hol eounti>, meludm^ tillage (ml\, is a little over two persons to an acie. 
Ill h'lanee the avera»’'c ol eulli\eltd land is I *»- Ith iioies. in Holland 1 l-oth 
leus to eaeh peison. 

It the same propmtion between the arable and mieultivated land exists in 
('hma asm England, iiainelv one-fourth, theie are about t)50 millions of aeres 
under eultivation in (’Inna ; and we an not left to eonjeelure in this ease, for, 

i) v a report niadi* to Keinhm^ in 174."), it a])])ears that the area of the land 

undei (idtivatioii was aeres: a subsecpient calculation jilares it at 

() 10,J>7!h.{hl acies, which is almost the saiuc [nojiortion as in Enj^hmd. 

“ Estinjatin|i; it at (ioO nidlioiis, foi it has since mereftsed r.atJier dimin- 
ished, it jtnes one aeie and foiii -fifths to eveiy pcison, whieh is bj no means a 
simdl sujiph loi the (’Iniu'se, eonsideiim>; that theie aie no pastures or mea- 
dows lor liorses, slice]), oi o\eii m tlie eoimtrx — Vol. i. p. 218. 

t had null ImmI loi di^istoi eonimoiilaiy several j>asfta^('s i\ lilting 
to that IlIO'^t iiilen'Njiii^ topie, tJie ndigiuiis s])ii*it and ndijLiiulis ibriiis 
ofC’liina, (*in])iMein;^ tin ehai.ieter and objects ol the State Ivcligioii — 
th(‘ 4\iii or RatioiMli>-( S(‘et ; Biidlii-in : and the nadly universal 
t’lmu ^e lb li;iion, the Ameslial Worsliip; but our liiiiit<'d space Ibr- 
Inds. 'Idle siil))()iii(‘d oil'll 1 \ .ition*'. liovv<’\er. 'with the spirit of vvhieli 
we cntiiilv^ eoiieiM*, will, wi doubl not, ludp to stiinulati^ the student 
to tin nioK e,ir( Inl appi Cl lation of (hi- pi‘o|)h and nation as a most 
iinjioitant ^(etinn <>( tin iaiuily ol iiiiin.iintv. 

“ V genual sm\ev of llu* woild and its vaiioiis laees ni successive ages, 
leads uiu to mlei that (rod has some plan ol national eharaetei : and that one 
nation e\hil)its the (hwelopim lit of one trait, while another laee gives pro- 
mineme to anolhei, <md sul)(udiiiati‘s the fiisl. d’lms the Egviitian peojile 
weie emmiMitlv a piustly i.ua, a vast body ol imdeitakeis; the (irecks 
dtvelojied (lie imamiialive poweis, exielhiig all otiuas in seuljiture. ])oetn and 
art, llu Romans wne waihke, tin Rahv loinuiis siiid Persians iiiagniHeent, 
liki llu head ot gold ni th« vision , the Viaiis jnedaeious, volatile, and imagi- 
native; the durks stolid, higob d and impassdile: the (Jhmese mdustiious, 

j) (‘a(*tlul, hti'raiv, atiieistie and (Oiieeited. Tlie same lehgion and eonstaiit 
mtereoinmumeation .imoiig Emo])ean nations, assimilates them more than an\ 
other raec s ev ei wtiehtloie, hut ev'er^ one knows tlie national peeuharities 
of tlie Spauiaids, Italians, lunch, English, tke , and how tlu'y aie mam- 
tamed, notwithstanding the motives to imitation and eoaleseenee. The 
eompuiison ol n.itional cliaiuefir and nv ilizatioii, with the view of ascer- 
t.unmg sueh a jil.in, is a subject worth} the jiroround study of any seholai’, 
and one which would otkr new views ot the human laee. Tlie (’hinese 
would he louiid to have* attained, it is believed, a bighci position in general 
seeuiit} of lile and piopeitv , and in tlic arts of doincstie hie and comfort 
fniionr; flic mr/.ss, and a givatii degree of gencial hteiaiy intelligence than 
am othin Heathen or M.ihouitdan imtion that evci existed- or indeed than 
mum now calling tlumsdves C'hiistiiins, as Ahvssima. ildiev have however 
piohabl} done all thev eaii do, renelicd as high a j)omt as they can without 
Tlie gospel and its iiitioduetioM, with its allendaiit intluences, will ere long 
change then ])ohtieal and soei d system. The pi ogress of this Revolution 
among so mighty a mass of luimaii henigs, will form one of the most interest- 
ing parts ol the histoiv ol the woild during the nmeteenth centurv, and solve 
tlie jirohlem whether it he jiossible to elevate a race without the intermediate 
steps of disoivuui/ation and u'eonstiuction.*’ - \h)l, i, p. 41. 

R2 • 
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3. — The Anatomy of the Navioation Laavs. By John Lewid 

Ricardo, Esq., M. P. London : Charles Gilpin, .5, Bisliopsgale St. 
Without. 1847. 

An able and searching inquiry into the operation and policy of the 
maritime code of Great Britain, based upon the evidence given before 
the Select Committee appointed in the last session of the lab* parlia- 
ment. Mr. Ricardo commene(\s Avith a sketch of the History of the 
Navigation Luaa^s Irom the year 13o4 doAAm to the present time. In 
the former year — the date of the most ancient return of tlie exports, 
imports, •nind customs of England, the Avhole of the exports consisted 
of “ Avool, Avoolf(‘ls (sheep-skins), hide.s, cloth, and w^orsted stuffs,” tht* 
total value being £212,338 5.v., and the amount of customs paid 
£81,846 125. 2d. “The imports AA'cre fine cloths, Avax, Avine, linen" 
mercery, grocery, and a few other less important articles, tin* total 
being £38,383 165. lOr/.” The first NaAigation Act was passi'd 
in 1381, by Avhich it Avas enacted “That no siihj<*ct of the king 
should ship any merchandise ontAvard or liomoAvard, save in ships of 
the king’s allegiance, on penalty of forfeiture of* \e"->el and cargo.” 
On this laAv Mr. Ricardo obserACs ; — 

“ This third chapter of the oth of Richard II. was the first official •.uinoiincc- 
ment of the CATr-smcc cherished delusion. That Pahliaa[p:\t ( oru) mark 
THE Navy great. Rieliard II. believed that the ])roteetiAe *s>stem could 
make liis little Dutch-built, open-boat fleet, into a gieut iiaA A. I'bur Inmdred 
and sixty-si.\ }ettrs have passed since then, but that AAisdoin of our ancestors 
has descended, with all its gatherings, to protectionist staUsmen and ship- 
owners’ associations ; no more than llndiard do they know that there is no wua 
to make a great navy but by a great foreign trade. All iiicicase of shipjnng 
they attribute to Acts of Parliament; none to increase of ])opulation, and in- 
dustry, and wealth; according to them, all good is the result of rcstiietioii and 
protection, and oiil}^ evil sjirmgs from enterjirise and eonijietitioii. FAjiencnee 
has taught them nothing; the Word Protection has so mjstified and 
deluded them, that the> are martyrs to it, and let it bind them down to infe- 
riority and decay. In Aaiii is it shown iinanswerablv, that protected trades 
have never jirospercd, that in the race they linger far behind, whilst tlie un- 
protected make rapid progress. They refuse to acknowledge what is daily 
before their eyes, that the impulse of competition rouses into action the utmost 
energy and ingenuity, so that men invent, adapt, cheapen, seek out markets, 
and spread their trade in all directions.” — p. 8. 

The preamble to the 1st of P-^lizabetli, c. 13, passed in 1558, Avhen the 
Navigation LaAvs had been in opei'ation a hundred and siwenty-beA (*n 
years, sIioav.s that instead of having increased the navy, as their framers 
had intended they should, they had only “ created bad fcelingb abroad, 
turned our oAvn stos out of Avork, ami sorely grieved and endamaged 
the merchants.” The prohibitory acts Avere accordingly repealed, but 
replaced by an enactment that imports on foreign bottoms sliotild pay 
double duties. We cannot folloAv our author through his evidence 
drawn from history of the injurious effects of the Navigation Laws 
upon our commerce ; but must afford room for an amusing extract 
from Elizabeth’s ‘ Constitutions for the Maintenance of the Navy.’ 
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“ Kings and Parliaments had for some centuries been nursing the fishermen, 
and it seems had made them correspondingly unenterprising and indolent, so 
that foreigners caTiie half seas over, and caught the fish under the very noses of 
our fislieriiien ; and King Edward’s fasts for the common good of mens’ souls 
and the fisheries, having like enough fallen into disuse, it was enacted in the 
Constitutions, ‘ That for the maintenance of shipping^ the increase of fishermen 
and mariners, the repairing of port towns, and the increase of the flesh victual 
of the realm, it shall not be lawful for any to eat flesh on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, under tliefoifeitureofJt'^for each offence f and to distinguish this from 
the former acts, and pi event dl possibility of any misunderstanding, it was 
added ‘ that none shall presume to say this ordinance is for the good of the soul 
of man, or other than for the support of the fisheries, and the naviyantin of the 
kingdom^ — p. 15. 

Mr. Ricardo quotes some curious passages from Sir Waller Raleigh’s 
‘ Obsei \ atioiis concerning the Trade and Commerce of England witli 
the Dutch and other Foreign Nations,’ laid before James I., wherein, 
speaking of tlie Dutch, he saj's 

** Their own coiiiinodities would not lade a hundred ships, yet they sent an- 
nually to the east countries ,’1,000 ships. We but 100. To France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, 2,000 ships. We none. To Russia, they sent thirty or 
forty. Wc hilt three or four. We had great abundance of native eomiiiodities. 
They almost none ; hut they gathered and w^arehoused the produce and manu- 
faetures of all countries, and re-distributed them, and were the greatest carriers 
and the greatest shipowners in the w'orld. We are told how they arrived at 
this pre-einiiieuee,‘ by the prirdeges they allowed to strangers, by the lowness 
ff their customs, and by the structure or roominess of their shipjnng, holding 
much merchandise, through sading icith fewer hands than our skips, thereby 
carrying their goods much cheaper to and fro from fordgn ports than we can, 
whereby the Dutch yam all the foreign freights, whilst our ships lie still and 
decay, or else go to Keiccastle for coals.** — ji. 18. 

'J'lii^ is Sir WaltiM* Raleigh’s comparison of the amount of trade 
(lone by the Dutch and English merchant navies after two liundn'd 
years of ju'oteetion to navigation in this country ; wlnni the Dutch, 
by charging the lowe-^t freights, Jiad becoim^ tli(‘ carriers for all 
C'hristcndom. 

Ten ycal•^ of peace follo\vcd tlio war Av ith tlie Dutch in 1652, during 
w’hieli they regained the ground they had lost during the hostilities 
under Cronnvell, and in spite of our restrictions, no^v rendered more 
arbitrary, they ‘‘ prosp(*rcd in tlK‘ir coinineroe, ke]>t the Dad in the 
carrying trade, and increased their shijiping. ” Cromwell’s Navigation 
Act Avas ado])ted byCliarles II., and christened “The JMaritime Char- 
ter of England.” This act Avas subsociucntly sonieAvlmt modified; 
but, says Mr. Ricardo, “from the time of CMiarles 11. to that ol 
George IV., a p('riod of one hundred and sixty-two years, that same 
12th of Charles II., e. 18, Avus riwercneed as the very perfection of 
liuniun Avisdoni, and bi*liev(‘d to be the stay of the maritime poAver, and 
s('eurity of England.” Yet in spite of the destructiAC Avar AA'ith 
Holland to Avliidi it gave rise, and the consequent heavy taxation im- 
posed upon that country and England, thirly years afterwards the 
champion of the then Navigation LaA\'s, Sir Joshua Child, declares 
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that, **tho r)ut( h are unulually hcaiiji^ iis in rM'ry ([uai’tor ^taim;:' 
ill support ol‘ liit' \iow, that the Diiteh, in 1690, liad l\\ciUy-ti\(> sail 
ol‘ great ships in tlie l^iissiaii trade, and tlie English oidy one; iji the 
Greenland trade that the Dnteh and Hamhurghers had between them 
irom lour to live hundred ships, the English, in some }'oaiN one, and 
in others none at all ; and tliat the Dutch East India trade had increased 
manifold, the English declined. TJie secret ol‘ this ^ceins to ha\ e 
been that the unprotected DutcJi traded ehea}), whilst the protected 
English charged high Ircights. * 

The 4 >voteetionists point to the famed Maritime Charter a^ tli(‘ eaU'C 
which ill tFie end ei'ushed tlie Duleli and gjne to England lh(‘ einpin 
of the seas; and deduce tlierefroni an aronmeni in faior of the Nai i- 
gation Laws. The Dutch theinsehes attribute th(‘ir decline “ to the 
increased coiuj>etilion of otlier nation^, spi-inging from th(‘ gradual ac- 
quisition of industrial knowledge/’ Ejxm this Mr. JEicordo has the 
Iblloiving remark : — 

“We have dwelt thus long u[>on the Diilch, to ]»ro\c that theji great slnp 
ping grew up withoiit NaMgation Laws, that the\ owed then- pre-einiiicnee to 
low freights, and lost it not by our NaAigation Laws, hut l>\ I icing forced from 
their own principle of free and ehea]i trading.” 

In the .section headed “ Soim* of tin* iMisclii('l'^ tlial t*.uiie iijuni us 
tlirough our boasted Maritime riiarter and su]»sc(jn(*]ii sect ions,” Mr. 
liicardo tracers the rebellion of Aim*rica, the inen‘asc ol‘ loreien shiji- 
ping, and the decline of our own shipjiing iiit(‘rcst, to tin* opeiMtioii ol tie 
Navigation Laws. ( )n tin* other hand la* show % that owing to Ihe jiartial 
suspension ol' the Na\igatiun I^aw- and aholilioii ol' ])roteetiNc duties, 
.slii])-uwning is mun jirofitahh* than it wa^ e\( r lx fore known to Iia\c 
been. The iiii|)urtalion of li\ <* animals and proN i^iojis. Imltcrand clic(‘^( , 
grain and floui*. coffee, c<itton, has increased in a womlerliil ilcgrci . 
the tonnagiMiow ('m[ilo\ed in the India irmh* lias inena-cd tenfold, 
and the increase in tonnagi* in tin* inijioi't and export track* “ fiom ISl I 
to 1846 was 6,12.3,9-18 t<Mis <,(* lh*itish, ami 2. .32.3, 210 tons of fori'ign. 
the total being 8,61 0,1 oS tons ; ■’* this inenxa-e angnamting gradually 
according as protection has Ixxm withdraw'!!. Wi* give' tin* eoiK'hiding 
section of the history, entitled “England ol* tin* old Na\igalioii Acts, 
and li^ngland now,” as a suniinuiy. 

“The first of the long hue of nets eauu into existi nee when the puiialatioii 
was not yet 2,900,000, colonies not founded, America unknown, upon a trade 
the whole of wliicli would aeaiee stock one 'Wood-street warehouse, and with 
a fleet that three or four of the ThaiiiO'- stcjiin-tiigs eonld haul aAvay with more* 
**asc than Gulliver did the whole nav} of a hostile nation of Lilli|mtians. 
There might be some excuse for the experiment of such (*naetments then. 
Looking at so small a marine, Earliamt'iit miglit witli ease lull into the mis- 
take that it could increase tlie English navy. but how eomes it that sneli 
acts are sought to be eontimicd, when experiejui* has crowded facts against 
them'^ The t»opiilatiou of these kingdoms is some lliii t\ uiilhous, onr eolo- 
lues are in every climate, and of every people . In \m(*riea, tweiitv nations 
spning from onr o^vn lacc speak om own luiiumcii In rndia. om fillin' 
tnh]c<*t> nnmh»‘i nnni* il>an 1.30 indlani'. Oni in'ii'lnrn n ;» nmark ol'nocu- 
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Ijnii oriu)\\CJ, dnt’- tlic uoils i>t inulliludi s. jiid Ui.dvt ^ u (i< ii 

'Mtli llic |) 1 <hIii<t of its laljoui. Oiir expoits and imports arc nion tli.m 
].i(),()0(),()0() 'worth iiniiiiall}^ our own rciijisttird ^hlps e\cc*i‘d oui 

colonirN ha^e 7,000. The tonnage of our impoits luid exports is 12,n(KV*00 
We lane more than 000 steam vessels, our speed ol ti.msit land and waUi 
has brought all ])laees near, and niakts time and life tenfold ^al^able. We one 
all this not to laws made under the name ol protection, but to oni lutuial 
position, to our iron and coal, our ])erse\enugiiulustiy, imr iiidoiiiitahle t«ieig\ , 
and sjmit of eiiterjirise. We oweit to our II argrca\ es. Watts, and xVrkwiights. 

10 sueh nneiitive genius as Iia* nuule oiir productions elua]>, brought tin ni 

within the nadi of nidlions, and so spiead them tliroiielioiir tin woih’ 
'fluse are the sources of this world-wide tiadi ; it m eds no help^ii t4ir( has 
made it^ laws it has fore<*d its own wa\, eoiupn led its own woilds ami tuHils 
its destnn in rousirur (^er^whele the iilinosi uieiL’hsol im ii, and spaadin 
L\'i\wiier( almnd'iiKH amt jieaee " ]> 

I M tluM liupti 1 s oil “'i in Nav ig.ilioii li.iw as ii .tml J')n \ n.itoni^^ 
ol C'oiiipolitioii with Foreign Ships,” ^Mr. Ricardo al>l} eoiiibats the 

11 giiiiu ills ol tin* [)i ot( etioiii't sbi])-ow jkm s, showing that tin s(‘ law 
while “ protessing to s(*t Rritisli shipping aboM* all olliei int< rests, 
li<i\e <bi»ing<*(l Iiall the trade of tin* woild to afeoniplish tin* juirposr*.” 
In n*g.ir(I to tin* ([iiestion ol coinjietition, lie di‘nioimtra1(‘s the l.illaev 
ol tin* -iqipositioiis tli.it ships can be built at a clieajier rati* in I’on ign- 
1 1 ’s than in Jbiiil.md, and that foieign vessels aic navigated at 1( ss 
( \p(*nsc tli.iii onr own; and Ibus conelndes with a .suiiimaVy of the 
w li(de ijU(*stion it issue. 

“ In the vear KltiO, a compact wasenteicd into between parliament and tin 
shipowiuis which compact has been moeblied and confirmed liv 114 otliei 
acts, all ol wbieb aie now r(*presented bv the Sth and fbh Victoria, cap. , 
ami the luxihaiv Act, 8th ami ‘Hli Viefoiia, (ap. 

“Pailiaimnt, outlie om hand, undertakes to give imouiagi im iit to the 
sliipowmis, 1)\ iiaaiis ot a nionojM>h ol tlie e.uiia"e h\ sui. so I n as otliei 
nations will peiiiiit. Tin shi]H)wmis, on the otlnr hand, umlei take to iiml 
men toi tin ui.nniiiig of the roval nav v, and to that end to legister the ir m a- 
iiien, to canv useless ajipiLiitieei,, and to submit to have tlieir eiias ab- 
sti acted from them hv di ^eition oi mipi( ssiiient, when and wlicic to tiu 
\drniralt) it sliall si cm fit 

“ilowivti siiieeielv eithei ])aitv niav have intended to eaiiv out the i-oii- 
liaet, it is (|nite evidiiit that both have most signally failed. 

“The act of pailiainent does not eiKoui.nge and ineiease the ineieantili 
111.11 me. 

“ The sainlieis ol tin shipowueis do not iiml a laon, loiislaut, and leadv 
Mi]iplv ot SI atm n loi the Koval Navv 
“The Vet of Pailiaimnt 1 uK - 

“liiasmueli as the ineie.uitile maiim has Houiislied bast when it iss nioT 
piotected 

“ Inasiimeli .'is nionoiudv has piodueid niferiont} , 

‘ hiasmueli a*- lestiiitiuii li.is piodiieid retaliation , 

‘ Kee.iuse, liv lestnetnm on tlu one ]>ait , and retnh.ition on the olhii, tin 
111 hi ol i nil 1 pi ise IS iianoweil tin cost oi tiaiisjioil is enliuneid, atid so tewii 
ship> .lie 11 ipiiied altogi flu i 
“ 'riie shijiow iieis i.iil 

1 n.i'*uim ii IS i)\ < IN \ II n I n mil » ' iht \ displ.K « i i|li ^ 
din ( fin Ml t<* lit < ii»|d<iV im ii o» fm i i'_ ii '« m n i 
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“ Inasmuch^ as by registering the sailors, they advertise to them tlieir jnir- 
pose ; and these objecting altogether to light for lower wages tliaii they could 
earn by trading, when they arc most wanted are least likely to be found ; and, 

“Because the seamen of merebant ships ai‘e not adapted for the Royal 
Navy, and are not such as modern naval narfare requires ; 

“ And so the preamble of the Navigation Laws is not proved ; and the ])rc- 
amblc of the Registration Act is not jiroved. 

“But there arc other classes of the eominunit), of whose interests the 
statutes take no note, to v^holn the airangement is a source of unmitigated 
and admitted injury, uho demand tlie demonstration of the neeesMt} of the 
fiaenfice they are called upon to make. 

“ Tluu cqlonists must kuow uhy it is indisjieiisablc that the} should be 
crippled in the coiiqietition which has been forced ujion them. 

“ The merchants require to have satisfactory justilieation for the conti ac- 
tion of their eommeree, and the vexations and imjiedimeiits to their trade. 

“The manufacturers require proof of the urgeiiey of a law which limits their 
markets, curtails the supply ot their raw materials, and lorees the capital of 
their customers from barter, into competition with them. 

“ The vxorkmi; classes must be told what real ground there is for den} mg to 
them the freest possible mijiort of the articles ujum which their labour is 
e.xpended. 

“ The mercluuit seaman asks of right, what paramount need there is, that he 
alone, of all skilled workmen, slioidd he held to be at the disposal ol the btate, 
and to have no full proper!} iii his own skill. 

“ Finaljy, the whole eoinnmnit} must he peisuaded of the soundness of the 
polic} which enhances to them the cost ofe\er} aitielclor con>umplioii or m.i- 
nufacture, which is brought fiom he}oiidthe sea. 

“And as a distinct advantage has not been shown, the colonist, the mii- 
chaut, the manufacturer, the woikman, the meithaiit-seaman, and iveiv el.iss 
ot consunur, have a just claim upon Parliament loi the repeal ot the laws 
through whose agtnc} the injury is inflicted.” — p. 221. 


4. — Artuur Frankland, or tiii: Experilnces oi- a Tkai.k Poli. 

A Talc. London : Saunderb and Otley, Conduit Str(‘ot. 1848. 

Arthur Frankland, the lit‘ro of the tale, like many others, llli^UK)k 
his vocation. Believing hiinsclf destined to shine as ajmet, he spoiled 
vvliat would probably liave attained eniinenee as a veterinary surgeon. 
For the latter profession he was edneated, and liked it. Of liis ap- 
prentice life he says: — 

“A country jiracticc is a most labonous and wearisome pursuit, and 1 was 
frequently half-starved, and almost jaded to death, still 1 liked the excitement 
and enthusiasm of it; a ride across the fens on a bleak tempestuous night, 
although I was ncaily pensbmg with the seventy of tlie weather, iind my 
hands were chapped and bleeding from the effects of the cold, seemed to me 
so much like ‘ real life,’ — in iny mmd it partook so strongly of the romantic, 
that 1 really would not have exchanged it fur the most delicate metropolitan 
life that could have been offered me.” — p. 17-- 

This enthusia.sm continued, when, at the end of five years spent in 
the country^, he came up to London to attend the Yeterinary College 
for the retoaiiiing two years of his apprenticeship. At the appointed 
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time he apj)lie(l lor hia diploma, but fuiliiig on aome technical point 
in the examination, it was refused. 

“This a severe ihsajipointmcnt. I had looked forwanl to this da) as 
the termiiialioii of a most unpleasant probation, and all that uii weaned peise- 
\eranee toidd effect towards ensuring success, I ftlt satisfied I had unrela\- 
iiigl) exerted. Ihit I failed ; and in the exes of iny father this was a direct 
manifestation of neghgciice or inca{)acit}. He was harsh with me, he accused 
me of scltishncss and nulilFereiiee, and he declared he would be burdened vVith 
iny maintenance no longer.” — p. 18 G. 

After nine months more of study tln^ diploma xvas gained ; but 
with it came no immediate prospect of turning it to accoimt, and 
Arthur ri*tnrncd to his father b house, “ to aNvait an appointment in the 
profession.” 

Here, as he confi'ssos, he remained a burden and an incumbrance 
upon his jiarenls’ hands, “and that pride seemed so miserably misplaced 
x\hich was too fastidious to labour lor its existence, and yet made no 
scruple to live upon the industry of others:” and yet, though ashamed 
of sndi a life, he could not submit to manual labour, as a means of 
freeing himself I’rom tlie degradation, because he “ felt couxinced there 
xvere qualities within him xvhich would eventuall)" xxin their xvay.” 
In short, in his own woids, resohing to be a poet, 

“1 felt at rest with the conviction that I h.ul gciuiis, but 1 could not help 
ncknowh (Igmg liow niiscial)!} deficient was that genius in ciiltuution and 
tniimng toi its duties. 1 had never studied the ait of cxpiessuig what I felt. 
Man had liccii un onl\ volume, ami the suhsided tempest of my xoutlilid 
passions jilicadx su])i)hcd nu* with inu(‘h vaiitd matter for thought. Jhitwhcii 
I attempted tlie t.i'^k of giving iitteiaiiec to those thoughU, 1113 verbal trans- 
enpt sunned so feehU to cxpiess tlieiii, I einhodied them in a manner so 
madupiate to what 1 felt, that 1 looked iqum it but as the ])crfr)rriiance of a 
neglected ilutv to place m\ self at the hegninimr of m3 science, and leaiii to 
l.isluon inx inateiials before I would arrange them in foriii, 

“ Ihit, then, to go through this long course, I must have leisure, and the 
a])])liances of studv. 'i'o engage 1113 self 111 inx former profession would lutve 
been to reiidei impos'-ible aiix jn ogress in hterar) pui suits ; one I must hold 
to, while I abandon the other; so 1 determined to tempt foituiic by adhermg 
to the jirofessioii of my choice, and trust to iiicriased exertions during my 
])rescnt op])ortuiiitx, lor the indemnification of 3 ears that w ere irrecov crably 
lost.”— p. 201. 

At this juncture a new phase of (^xistenee opened to our liero, — he 
fell ill love. And it happened in this wise. 

“ One evening I was standing at the window, revolving witlim myself what 
means were best adapted to extricate me from mv present difficulties, when a 
3 oung girl chanced to pass by, almost within reach of the precise spot where I 
was placed. She was a mere child, bare!) fourteen 3 ears of age, and her dress 
was of the plainest and most humble descrijitioii. But there was an nulcseri- 
bahle soinetliing in her that niteiested me. She raised her C3es to me as she 
passed, but seeing that my glimce met hers, she timidly withdrew them, and 
hurried quickly on. I strained to look after her, hut, concealed by the listless 
throng of passengers, she was immediately lost to my sight.” — p. 2111. 

The hopes and fears attendant upon the course of his love are well 
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lu lilt uiifUt (>1 ill, llu ]>iitle ()1 ]>1 u t nnl t)( ^tiiiu Ko/rfd 
iiitiutk, to jiamt to tin luitul ol iht "‘liiu^lit} Ailluu ” tlu const 
<liieiues ot Ills beini» ‘^moK intiniatcly allied to tins tliii adbai i u^[K(- 
tability ’ " And al list, aftci having told Ins lo^< to tin }onii 4 j>iil, bin 
lesolviiio ‘ to put a finish to it wink a linisb ^ct a\ is pi ictu iblt be 
sought tin liouso ot lit i mot Ik i inoidd to Mih i inlo i lull <\- 
planation, ind tlioii to itiioiiiiK lu i (oi cvti, bt ( iii^t Ik < oiild not 
aflfoid to lo\( ^ But ihsloi usohis’ Tlu int(iMi^> tndcdin hi" 
(kvotino liimscll to tlit \oiin_ <inl ^vitli dl his inihilion and dl his 
»feniii"^ 

Vud now 1 w is iiispiitd lloM uiKktnu d pt nipt unis ol lovilmtss tint 
had Ioii_, aj:ititcd im soul ht ^aii to it soht tlu him l\t s into d( limit ik ss iiid 
tani^ihdih I hid an olijttl iiouudwlm i nn iiiisnh t mtiil mij itssioiis mm Id 
hannoinoiish fonrtntit, andthtn comjiiss md ttmknox win fiowiij!:, d iil\ 
moic palpibU to mv inintl lo\e intiKtl into md nUntitutl luisclt with 

c^L^v fimctioii of my ht 111 ^ , taith Iillmii, and in wcu full of lu i ijuhtoiu 
1 litaid sceimd a jircst ntnuiit of hci own sihti loiti aiul citn loiin th it 
rioatLtl b\ lUL einhoditd some of hi sjniitu il ti nts 1 ikt t’ t piojilu t s lod 
tins feeing itc up all otluis, md 1 usiIUd m m ituiospluu of pois^ 

/V// it w IS i tiuc mspuatioii iiid I (oninuiKti^ flu tomposition of i 
lolumc of poctn — ]> J)1 

And dl tlu tinu this Inn _i\in_, \(1 uiir \ is m jntjin nioii nin 1 
all these pioud tiininplis nul intu ip it< d ^loi u > it llu u( oftw(nl\- 
Iwo, th( ^\oidd-h( pot t w is dt jx mb nt iijxm his fithti toi Ijm id \l 
length tin A oluine w IS Minplt tt d but no piibhsiii i would ninth ml 
of uMioiiiia it into tlu ANoihl Aden as i iskt tl niion_ ollui it 
was sliown to a iiobh loid ilikt t iiiiiK n1 loi tlu somubus^ of In- 
\Kws ind llu (li^xnu ol bis liti i n \ ill luniu nt In loi dsln]) s h m i 

( OIK Inih d w lib tlu ‘ollow piflis ni ju e — 

Depend upon il ^ii tint in the htiml siiisi ol tlu woid nun li hittii 
vtiiCs thin sou 01 I ( m Wiiti oi ln\i wiilten lu not woith e/ /ro //////</ 

The only alti nntis t w is Iti tin ii \ 1 1i nn n \ sni^toii i nn nul, u 
( niindatin^ amsiIojh in >onlb, loiimuinii il< it in mitiiKi U" islud 
bo< n siiiTgi sit d 1>A ail intlioi towlionitlu MS til tin ]>o(in hitlbtin 
show 11 

Theie w is nn btlli swietluiiit too how dnposi of lu i I ind hem 
ttllin^ hei ol the i^loius tint iw iitid hei liow 1 would imiost lui tioiii hi i 
jnestnt abject Loiiditiou, and ediu iti lu i it soint ioit i^ii hoiidiiij^ house mil 
picpiu hn to lake si itioii with tlu liiughliest d niu s ol tlu 1 md \iid 

now wliil I e onsunini itioii ’ 1 a\ is hniletl i m n Imllu i oil lioni niA 1 Hiding 

plue md I was mou powiiUss md in iii\di u thin L\n 

Att( I tdnng h ia< of the vonn^ lids ni oidti t> \ ml loiei^n 
shoH s, nul ini\ w itli nilioiis nnlmniin nul inikiiowji ’ oni Into lo- 
( ated Innist 11 it — ( li illi nn is is ist mt to i \ < t< i ni ii \ miimi on aa lu m 
ills tiutu s !»( nig < hit (Ia tiu) e (d in < n nul htn illt i si\ numllis pio- 
hition Ik tju n It Ih tl w itli tilt iii istt i nliinud lumit It) 1 omltm nul 
toninierKttl ipiehton ts-i\ on tlu mu lioi ition ol llu Iniiiiniiut 
I pi' o\ • i tiu III t liii_ willi In- hiih \ llu il II \ I " 

I ninU dinnts Im 1 Itli ii h i-<ll i iunum_ tin Imi I i Itili 
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lorbado till f fmtiuu.ini.r ol Jii*? the i*^ ay ^^llKil >\a- ti» .iMiipo 

liini of all lii^ iiuiiiy >\ronps \\a> njcrlt-il by tlii^ book^cIliM- ; aiul to 
(Oiupletr thv (*a1alopn(‘ of iiii^crirs, a >e\t]v uikI I(*ngthcui*(l illiifs^ 
^jiared liiin tli(‘ paiji ol' vvitii<''.siiip thr fall ol* liis iainily into coiji- 
juj'ativi' po\ei*t 3 ^ On iccrn (Ti’iip from thi'N, a loan from an aris- 
locratic arqnaintanco of Jiis school days enabled liim to purcJiasc a 
bn^in(‘S'^ in tin* connlry, and, a*- he hiniMilf conlesacs, attention to it^ 
duties enabled him to feel as if “eseapinp from liondape and cJiains to 
i<‘\el in tlie plories of iVeedoin.” ileri* the narrator met with him 
only just in time to h*arn tin* jiarti'iilni^ ol his earem* from his imn 
lips, and to siy him die. • 

Till' li ^M>n inlendid to be imnle.iltd b\ tlii^- bioprapin ot Ai’tlini 
rranlxhind i-* a iiM*tiil om , Imt it i- oei .i^ionally obseiiied by a maiii- 
le^t attempt at line a\ ritinii. Stri])])( d nf it> serbiapi' it Miiiply amount^ 
tu Ihi^ — the man ua^ scdl-plaerd in a I.iIm* [>o^iti<ni, trmn ^^hieh ids 
pride did not allow him tore^ene himself, a'^ Ik* mipht easily ha^e dom*: 
lie cons(‘qijentl) had to pay tin penalty of liK foil} ; and all siieh miser- 
abb' atti nipt *it I \eiiM* a‘^ the loilowinp sound \er} like blasphcni}. 
On throw ini> up hi^ ap])ointm(‘nt at (Miatham he sa}s — “All that man 
< oiild do I had lab(^rion-^l^ ]>erformed, and if Prin idenee person criiiply 
persi^b'd in tormi iitinu iik , it A\a^ a foil} to o)>iK)se myself to 111 - 
omnipotiait v ill. ’ 

Wc must, how<‘\( I, do till author tlu jiistiii* to state, that ho doe- 
not extenuate tin* failinu- of hi- friind, for hi* freely eonfesses that Ik 
“was not, with all his ii(h intelleetnal (‘iidow mc'iits, and his vast and 
varu'd e\])erien( es, in this duefest (piality of wiMlom [~the proper pur- 
•ud ol’ hapj>ines>^] a wise man,” for “ his lib* was one siieec'sslos^ wmr- 
I'.ire aiiaiiist fati*, at onei* disastrou- and ])rolitle-s; and when he fell, 
ns ill I ally lib* Ik* did I’all, the only' mi-c*iahle refie<*tion to eoiisoh* him 
was, that tlioiiph Ik sunk destroyed before his opposel(*ss de-tiiiy, at 
h ast Ik* ])rescr\<*d his mind iiiieoiKjiieri'd to the I'lid.” li’ iov fafr and 
\\< suhstliuti fUihp the ihaiaeter will b(* ( ompl(‘te. 


>. — A \ on 1 inoM iin Fai; Jmm.ioi: (h Aisii**\iia. By a 
Bushman. Jamdoii : Smith, Elder, ^ Co., Cbirnhill. hH47. 

'I'm aiitlioi's elaim to he h(‘aid upon matt(*rs eonneeted with tin 
coloni/ation ol' Aiistialia, is h'pitimately I’onndi'd iij)on In') experienei 
>r a life in the Bnsh, exteiidinp over many y(*ars; in the eoui*sc ol 
whieh, he ‘^ays, Ik* “ jiassed tiuoiiph I'verv prade ol' colonial life;” 
iLaviup arrived at New South Wales at sr\(‘nte(*n years of ape, fresli 
irom school, with a hiindn'd pounds in his pocket, a stout eoiistitntioii. 
a pood seal on horseback, and tin* b(*st soil ol Knplisli and Freucli 
♦ dneation Ibat a lad up to that ape pets, when Ik* pielers hnntiiip, 
"hoolinp, and lishinp to pn/(‘s and sehoolmasti'rs’ praise;” and le- 
iniiipd //o?//fdn IS H. w hen -heep wcM iediic<‘d in pricr from t ‘2 lo 
1 ■* t>d. lutlh'* kr. Iioin JL'^ l'» and limn tstt lo jL 
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The results of liib experience are given in a conei'^e and straight- 
forward style, and his suggestions seem wortliy of consideration. 

The author attiibutes the failure of colonization in New South 
Wales to the paucity of labour, caused by tlie abolition of the assign- 
ment system, and the destruction of the emigrant fund by tlie price of 
land being raised to £1 per acre. 

“ As to raising the price of land,” be says, " no one would, and no one w.ll, 
buy land in New South Wales, where thousands of acres are not worth six- 
pence a year, at j£!l an acre, unless in \er^' chojce situations, and for limited 
portions. In fact, since the change, land-sales have ceased Before this 
enhancement of piicc took place, there was a large fund a\ailable fur the 
importation of labourers, after pay mg a considerable proportion of the police 
expenses of the colony. 

“The hope of obtaining a shaie of a caigo of emigiants to be landed in 
Sydney, three hundred m les fiom his station, would never induce a squatter 
to give A^\ an acre for land not worth five shillings, lii fact, the system of 
demanding .^1 an acre foi a block ol at least 640 acres, has put au end to 
land-sales and the emigiation fund, — has discouraged agriculture iii those 
parts of the colony wheie a permaneut supply of grain was most wanted, ami 
has left no investment open for small capital except stock , — thus encouiaenif: 
the wandering habits of the jKoplc — foi who would ventuie to iariri cfhciently 
on an annual busli-giazing license ? 

“The best thing that our legislators can do foi New South Wales is to 
encourage the tillage of land suitable for the ])lough, whctliei in laige lots oi 
m small, and to attiact labour from those countries wluic it is a duig, to us 
where it is at a premium. 

“Supposing, then, emigration lenewcd, tin gieat ol)]ect should he to 
distribute the imported labouiers in those districts whue tlicv aic most 
required, and to inaka them and kcci) them happy and civilized when tin y aie 
m employment. 

“Emigrant labourers are worse than useless, unless they have been acdis- 
tomed to labour for hire. The sweepings of English workhouses and Irish 
beggars, who have nevci eaten a good meal oi done a day’s work in then ines, 
grow fat and sauev as soon as they exchange their lags and ])otatoes, or pniisli 
uniform and parish allowance, for our fine clmiate ami Bush faie.” 

A concise code of law, applicable to the relations of master and 
servant, is much needed in the colony, “where, within the houndaiies, 
labouring men are frequently most grievously o})pressed ; and, in the 
Bush, masters are almost entirely at the mercy of their Irce serv ants.” 
The author suggests, also, an addition to the number of Bush magistrate*^, 
who should be men of colonial experience, and empow ered to act as 
registrars of marriage, which might be solemnised before them “ at an 
hour’s notice, without bans or license.” This latter suggestion seems 
particularly applicable to the state of affairs in the Bush, where, lor 
want of some such facility, even if the buslmian, whether master or 
servant, “is so fortunate as to meet with a girl willing to have him, 
lie must make a long journey into the settled districts, and there 
sojourn three weeks for banns, or go to the expense of a license.” And 
in order to supply the solitary bushiiien with wives, tlic author further 
.suggests that a number of young women should he periodically 
selected from the emigrants lauding at vSydney, and then sent 
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“ under the cliarf>e of a clergyman and matron to the districts of the 
colon} where wi\es are in demand.” In addition to thus furnishing 
wives, steps should be taken to enable the Bush servant to locate 
himself in a permanent home of his on n, for as the author justly 
-ays— 

“ At present, shepherds, stockmen, and other hired servants in the Bush en- 
dure serious disadvantages which might easily be removed, with infinite benefit 
both to the colony and the mother country. The bush servant reeeives high 
wages, which often accumulate, from want of means of spending them, until 
they afliount to from ^'50 to JJ’200. This money, if waste lands were sold as 
tliey are in the Lnitcd States, would, m many instances, be expejided.in the 
])urchase of from fiy e to fift} acres. On this land, a hut might be built, and 
corn and yegetables grown ; a wife would he wanted, and, if possible, obtained, 
and a wandering vagaliond would settle down into the permanent servant of 
the district. As it is, scry ants liayc no means of investment, and no tie to 
indiiie them to settle in one place, so they are alwajs spending their wages, and 
waiideimg about Savings banks do not exist. The nearest shop is a grog- 
sho]), ami aftei toding foi months or yeais, the fruits of praiseworthy industry 
arc di'^sipated in a drunken debauch ” 

“ If, since the plans here sketched had been earned out, the thousands 
of single men intioduced by emigration w^ould haye been paired off yyith a like 
mimhei of y\onicn, and ha\e pioducid by this time thousands of fine lads, fiom 
ten to lilUeu years of age, fit for pastoral cmploymiiits A lad of fifteen is as 
good, if not better, than a man, either as shepherd, liuf-keeper, or stockman. 
Permission to jiuichasc small faims would be a great inducement to mairiage, 
and, lice niariiagc yyoiild be a great inducement to save money to pur- 
chase farms ” 

'i'bon' is no doubt that a great and pernianont change for the better 
yvoiihl 1)0 the result of some such measures as those aboye proposed — 

The moral amendment of Australia lies in hearths and liomes, and 
ihc^c must be loumled in the yy ilderness.” Among the busb-dyvellers, 
as at pieMmt constituted, there is truly a rich harvest ready for the 
gatlieiing The author thus points out another source of future good 
to the Bu^li men. 

“ Oui Bush sen ants lunc a passion for reading and story-telling, which is a 
substitute for books m all wild countiies Nothing yvould be easier than to 
take adyautage of this passion tor working out good ends. I had a good many 
hooks, VO} ages and trayels, novels &c., and, next to a glass of rum, the loan of 
a hook was the greatest favour I could bestow. Night after night, especially 
ill wet seasons, have I seen them sitting in a circle round a fiie, smoking their 
jiipcs and baking their darajicrs in the wood ashes, each man with a pipe and a 
pot of tea bcfoic him, listening with the lutentncss of children while the ‘best 
SI holar* read the story. After my books had been read by every one on the 
liver, I exchanged them for a coiiiidete set of Scott’s novels. This sort of ex- 
change 18 common with us. I remember a shepherd who used to travel with a 
liack'of books, that he bartered whenever he could.” 

We may conclude our notice with an extract illustrative of the hos- 
pitality exercised in the Bush. * 

“ Often and often,” says the author, ‘'when chilled by the frigid cautious 
civility that meets a stranger at every turn in civilized England, do I recall 
the warm, the hearty hospitality of these dwellers in woods ; how, after a weary 
day’s journey, they have received me into their huts, spread before me the best 
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fare tlu'v could afford, pressed me to sta) asmanydius us would recruit* me 
and 111 ) horse ; ulien I depsirted insisted on re-ffllinjj; m\ leu-bag iiud tubaeuo- 
poueb, jf they chaneed to be e\lmustcd ; and if b) so doing, the> eould put me 
on a nearer track, the\ luue mounted and iiddeu ten or lifteen miles on the 
A\a) with me.” 

In conclusion we may say tJiat 1 hough tfiis book is but a little oik*, 
it contains many useful hints and suggestions on colonization, and tliat 
it is i\ortliy the altcntion of all who feed an interest in tlial impor- 
tant sahjeet. 


(). — The rnxTAMKKoM:, oii iiii: Stouy ob Siouins, Fix lou Tjir 

LrjTi.E Ones. By Giambatti.sta Basile. 'JVanslated from tiu* 

N(*apolitan by dolm Edward Taylor. With Illustrations hy Georgi* 

Cruiksliank. London: l)a\id Bogne, 8(1, Fleet Street; d. (hmdall. 

Old Bond Street. 1818. 

We strongly siispeet that but lew of the (jnat oiu*s and old oii(‘s, 
having once set eyes upon tlii.s hook, will ieel disposed to let the ^"lilllv 
ones” enjoy a monojioly of the fun it eonlaiiis ; and both great and 
small owe their best thanks to ^Ir. 'raylor for so (hdightful an addition 
to tlieir stores of light raiding. ?sot that the Feiitamei’one is to lx* 
looked upon as poss(*ssing no higlier idainis to regard than as a hook of 
mere amii semen t ; on the eoutrary, beneath a sparkling Ji\eliness of 
language, and a hidieroU'' eonibinatioii ol‘ -oiitluTii provi'rhs ith 
imagery of strikingly oriental eharaeter, may lx* n'coiinised, in tin* 
words of J)r. Grimm, ‘‘the ’wonderinl and last (‘elux-s of \cry aneient 
inythes, which have taken root over the vn hob* of Kurojx*, and opened 
in an unexpected manner jia^sagcs of res<‘areh wliieh vveiv considered 
to he closed up, and giv(‘n the clue !<► the r<‘lationship of fable in 
general.” 

Mr. Taylor c|llol^^ the eharaeter of these *>toiie> as giviai by Dr. 
Jacoh (L’imm, in the ])refa(*e to Liehreeht’s Gennaii translation, made 
almost simultaneously vxithMr. Taylors English version; and although 
above two centuries Jmve elaiised since Basile wrote his Pentainerone, 
during which period ten editions of it liave ajipeared in Naples, until 
the past year, it has “ ii(‘ver been tniiislab'd into anv huigiiage out oi* 
Italy.” 

Dr. Grimm’s obscrvatioiih so accurately dcscrilie the eharaeter of 
this work, that we can scarcely do better than quote them here. 

“ The reader of Basilc's stories sees at a glaucc that the niatcriuls and the 
basis of them all arc taken from existing tradition ; and nothing proves the 
imperishable nature of these elements more than the circumstance, that even 
an extravagance of imagery, unsuitcd to their simplicity, fails to deprive them 
of their chami, or injure them in any way. Straparola had previously pro- 
duced a number of similar tales, taken directly from the people themselves, 
which are more broad and less animated; hut whenever he comes upon the 
same ground as the Neapolitan, we must give the palm of invention in all cases 
to Basile. . . . llow inexhaustible is the imagery with which in every page da) - 
break and sunset are described! And although these descriptions may often seem 
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fimvtl aihl uiis|)1hci‘( 1» arc yet full of ingenuity and stuctl> in kccpnio. 
In tin’ ni()'»t p accdul and \ ui icd similes is e\]ircssed tin* i nshni” of the stream, tlu* 
muinnnmt* ol the brook, the depth and darkness of the lorest shades, and the 
naiblmt^ ol' tlu‘ biuls; and in I he midst ol a toiu^nt ol Ikisteru iniaf^erv, the 
(jUK'i ,Lnd r.iithlid ()hs(*i\atioij ol naliiie lakes ns b\ sinprise. The language is 
iich to o\erfloning in siindes, plsi> i 4 »on uoids, pioveibs, and rhymes, wliieh 
our language is lor the most pait ineapaiih' of reiulermg; and we mav notici* 
liere a j»eenhaiit> in thes(‘ tales (which the\ share witli all gooil ones of a 
siiiijl'u character), n.imeh , a continued icciiirence, in the mi]K)itantandde> 
sciiptivc ])aits ol the muratne, of simple but lunnit able rhymes, which give 
jiinmation to the nairatoi, and fi\ the attention of tlie listener.’’ — Preface, vn. 

or the liiVy t.ile" eontaiimd in the origin, il, Mr. U’ayloi^ hab*gi\eii 
thirty ; tho-c are udininibly traiislatiMl, tlieir ja eulianties of e\pi*e.ssioii 
being iHMidcred a^ el<^^e]y as tin* diiferein*e hetw(*(n the tw^i languages 
will allow. 'I'he license ol style and (*xpr(‘ssion of the oi iginal is of 
eoMr''(‘ ji\oi(l(*d; nothing Ixdni* retained that can olfend the most fas- 
tidious JOnglish road( 1 : and the iniinitabk ilhisli alinijs by (ieurge 
(h’uikshank (*nd)ody the ideas ol the text in such a w'ay as no other 
arti'^t eoidd Innc* rendei(‘d tlieni. 

1 )r. (inimii allude s to theim*\hanbtible inicig(‘ry w ithw hich day-break 
andsiiiisc t.UL desei ibed; andtliescdeseriptionsareindecMl highly’ poetical. 
Take lor ( xanijile llie lollowing. — “At the hour when the star of 
\ eniis a])])ear''. w ho aw aki - tin Daw n, to strew’ the road along wliieU the 
Sun has to “tin* in \t morning lK‘lor<‘ the Sun, like a ehiel' 

]>ln^i(i,in, went out to Msit tin* flowers that an sick and languid ; ” 
“whenllu Moon, liki* a hiood-hen, calls logetherihe Stars to ]»iek up 
tin* d(‘w-diopN;” at tin* tiiin w h<‘n the Siin, like* a student 

( \})ell( d liom '•ehool, has an honi allow <<1 him to take his departure* 
Irom the lie*lds ol the si \ xoemaslln* Niglit aa as come*, Avheii the 

stars in the* d^y and tin* glow-worms on the earth A\erc to pas& in 
rcAiew “as Aight h.nl just (eiine* Ibilh A\ith her black mask to 
ehre‘e*l the dane*e ol the btai’'';’’ and Jiiany eitln'i's; the allusions to 
V-enery au* eejnallN beautiful. As a specim(*n of the tales w o may 
rpiote 

VKDlKI.no. 

“ (jiamie)mji eil Vpiano, was a woman of gieat sense, and jiielgmeiit, but she 
had a sou nanieel ^ areliello, who was the gieatcst booby and simpleton m the 
whole eemntiA louinl about. IscAeitlieless, as a mother’s eves aie bewitched 
and see what eloes not exist, she doted upon him so imicli, that she was for 
ever cui casing a^nl fondling linn as if he weie the h.iiidsomest cicature in the 
world. 

“ Nova Giamionia kejit a hrood-hen, that was sitting u])on a ucst of eggs, in 
which she placed all lu*rhope*s, expecting to liavc a line brood of chickens, and 
to make a good ])rolit of them. Autl having one day to go out on some 
Imsmess, she called her son, and said to him, ‘ My pretty son of your mother, 
listen to wh.'it I sav ; keeji ynnr eye upon the hen, and if she should get up to 
scratch and jnek, look shaip and drive her hack to the nest; for otherwise tlie 
eggs will grow cold, and then we shall have neither eggs nor chickens. 

“ ‘ Leave it to me,’ replied A'ordiello, ‘ you are not speaking to ileaf ears.’ 

“ ‘ One thing inoie,’ said Ins mother ; ‘ lo(dv-ye, my blessed sou, m yon cup- 
hoaid lb a pot lull ol certain poisonous thmgs; take care that ugly Sin does 
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not tempt you to touch them, for they would make you stretch your legs m a 
trice.’ 

“ ^ Heaven forbid' ’ replied Vardiello ; ‘ poison indeed will not tempt me ; 
hut you have done wisely to give me the warning; for if I had got at it, 1 
should certainly have eaten it all up ’ 

“Thereupon the mother went out, hut A'ardullo staid hehmd; and, in 
order to lose no time, he went into the garden to dig holts, whieh he co\ered 
with houghs and earth, to catch the little thieves who come to steal the fimt. 
And as he was in the midst of his work, he saw the hen come lunning out of 
the room; whereupon he began to cr), ‘ Ilish, lush’ this wa\, that way’’ 
lUit the hen did not stir a foot ; and Vardiello, seeing that she had something 
of the donkc) in her, attei cning ‘ llish, lush,’ began to stamp with his feet, 
and after stam])ing with his feet, to thiow his cap at hci, and after the cap a 
cudgel, which hit hei pist upon the pate, and made hei qiMckh stretch hei 
legs. 

“When Vaidiello saw this sad accident, he bethought himself how to 
remed\ the evil, and making a \utuc of necessity, in older to pie\ent the 
eggs growing cold, he set himself down u])on the nest, but in doing so, he 
gave the eggs an unlucky blow, and quicklv made an onulet of them lu 
despair at what he had done, he was on the jioint of knocking his head 
against the wall at last, how cvei, a^ all grief tuins to huugei, ft ding his 
stomach begin to grumble, he resolved to eat iq) the hen So lie plucked her, 
and sticking hei upon a spit, he made a gient fire, and set to woik to roast 
her And when she was cooked, Vaiditllo, to doeveivtlmig in due older, 
spread a clean cloth upon an old chest, and then taking a flagon, he wint 
down into the cellar to diaw some wine. But ]ust as he v\as m the midst of 
drawing the wine, he heard a noise, a distiii banco, an upio.ii in the house, 
which seemed like the elatteiiiig of horses’ hoofs Wheieat staitmg up in 
alarm, and turning his c^es, he saw a big tom-cat, whitli had run ofi with the 
hen, spit and all; and aiiuthci cat chasing aftci him, imwiiig, and ci\ing out 
for a ])art. 

Vardiello, in order to set this mishap to rights, dait(d iqion the eat like 
an unchained lion, and m his haste he left the ta]) of the buiel lunnuig 
And after chasing the cat through even hole and eointi of the house, hi 
recovered the hen; hut the cask had meanwhile all runout, and whin Aiii- 
diello returned, and saw the wine lunning about, he let the cask of his soul* 
empty itself through the tap-holes of liis e\e« But at last ludginent came to 
his aid, and he hit upon a jilau to remidv tlie nuseliief, and jiuvent his 
inothei’s finding out what had happened, so taking a sack of Hour, fuled lull 
to the mouth, he sprinkled it over the wine on the Hooi 

“ But when he, meanwhile, leckoiicd uji on his lingois the disasters he had 
met with, and thought to himself that, from the numbei of fooleries he had 
committed, he must have lost the game m the good glares of Giaunonia, he 
resolved in his heart not to let his mother see him again alive. So tin listing 
his hand into the jar of pickled walnuts, which his motlier had said contained 
poison, he never stopped eating until he came to the bottom ; and w hen he 
bad right well filled bis stomach, he went and hid himself in the oven 

“In the meanwhile his mother returned, and stood knocking foi a long 
time at the door ; but at last, seeing that no one came, she gave it a kick ; 
and going in, she called her son at the top of her voice. But as nobody 
answered, she imagined some mischief must have happened, and with increased 
lamentation she went on crying louder ind louder, ‘ Vardiello’ Vardiello ’ are 
you deaf, that you don’t hear? have you the cramp, that you don’t run? 
have you the pip, that you don’t answer? Where are you, you gallows- 
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faced rogue ? where are you hidden, you naughty fellow? Oh that I had 
stion<:led you when 1 brought \o\x forth ! * 

“ Vardiello, on lieanna: all this hubbub and abuse, cried out at last in a 
piteous voice, ‘ Here I am ! here I am in the oven ; but you will never see me 
again, mother.’ 

“ ‘ Why so? ’ said the poor mother. 

‘ Because I am poisoned,’ replied the son. 

“‘Alas’ alas’ ’ cried Grannonia, ‘how came yiu to do that? what cause 
ha\e 3011 had to commit this homicide? and who has given you the poison? ’ 
They Vardiello told her, one alter another, all the pretty things he had done ; 
on v\hie]i neeoiint lie wished to die, and not to remain any longer a laughing- 
stock m the w 01 Id. 

“The poor woman, on hearing all this, was miserable and wretched, and she 
had eiiougli to do and to say to drive tins melancholy wliimsey out of Vardicllo’s 
head. And being infatuated and dotmglv toiid of him, she gave him some 
nice sweetmeats, and so jmt the affair of the pickled walnuts out of his head, 
and eoiivineed him tliat they were not poison, but good and comforting to the 
stomach. And having thus pacified him with cheering words, and showered 
on him a thousand caresses, she drew liiiii out of the oven. Then giving him 
a fine jiieee of cloth, she hade him go and sell it, but cautioning him not to 
ilo husiness wath folks of too many words. 

“ ‘ Tut, tilt ’ ’ said V^'inhello, ‘ let me alone — I know what I’m about, never 
fear.’ So saving he took the cloth, and went his w’ay through the city of 
Naples, er)ing, ‘(’loth, cloth’* But whenever anyone asked him, ‘What 
cloth have you got ’ he leyilied, ‘You are no customer for me — you are a man 
of too many words.’ And when another said to him, ‘ Ilow^ do you sell j'our 
(‘loth'” he called him a chattel box, who deafened him with his noise. At 
Icugtli he eliaiieed to esp}, in the court-yard of a liouse which was deserted 
oil account of the Mouaciello, a plaster statue; and being tired out and wearied 
\Mi li going about and about, he sat himself down ujiou the beneli. But not 
sei'iiig jiny one astir in the house, which looked like a sacked village, he was 
lost HI amazement, and said to the statute, ‘ Tell me, comrade, docs no one 
h\e 111 this house'” Vardeillo w'aited awhile; hut as the statue gave 
answer, he thought this surely was a man of few' words. So he said, ‘ Friend, 
«,iij oil buy uiv cloth '' I’ll sell it you cheap.’ And seeing that the statue 
'ttill leinaiiied dumb, he exclaimed, ‘ Faitli then I’ve found my man at last ! 
till re, take the cloth, examine it, and give me w'hat you will; to morrow I’ll 
Ktiini for the moii(*y.’ 

“ So saying, Vardiello left the cloth on the spot where he was sitting, and 
the first motlier’s son who passed that way found the prize and carried it off, 

‘‘ AVhen Vardiello returned home without the cloth, and told his mother all 
that had lia])])ened, she w'ell-nigh swooned aw'ay, and said to him, ‘ When will 
you ])nt that head-piece of \ours m order? See now what tricks you have 
pla\ed me — only think ! But I am myself to blame, for being too tender- 
hearted, instead of ha^ing given you a good beating at first; and now I per- 
ceive that a ])itiful doctor ouh makes the w’ound incurable. But you’ll go on 
with your pranks, until at last we come to a serious falling out, and then 
there will lie a long reckoning, my lad! * 

“ ‘ Softly, mother,’ rejilicd Viu'iUello, ‘matters are not so bad as they seem : 
do you want more than erowii-picccs bran new from the mint? do you think 
me a fool, .»iud tliat I don’t know w'hat I am about ? To-mbirow is not yet 
here — w'ait awhile, and you shall see whether I know how to fit a handle to a 
shovel.* 

“ The next morning, as soon as the shades of Night, pursued by the cou- 
stables of the Sun, had fled the country, Vardiello repaired to the court-yard 
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Axlicrt the statue stooil, and smd, ‘Ciciod-da>, fiieiid’ ran you lui* thosi 
tou peuce you owe me’’ come, quick, pay me foi the rlolli*’ But when lie 
fsm that the Mtatuc icinauud speethlcss, lu took u[) a stone, and hurled it at 
its breast uith such force tlud it buisl a \ein, ^^hlch jiuned, indeed, flu luie 
to Ills own niidiid; , lor some picies ol Ihe statue lalliiij? oft‘, lie iliseoi civil a 
pot full of golden eionn-picees. Then taking it in both his hands, off lu* van 
home, head over heels, as fast as he eoiild scamjier, erying out, ‘ Mother, 
mother ’ see here what a lot of red lupins Tve grit ’ how main , how many ’ ' 

“ Ills mother, si'cmg the cronn-pieces, and knonmg ^ery ntll that A ardicllo 
nould soon make the inattci puhhc, told him to stand at the duoi, until 
the m^ii nith milk and nen-niade chtese came past, as she n anted to 
buy a penny noith of milk So Vaidiello, who was a great glutton, went 
quickly and seated himself at the dooi, anil his mother showcied down from 
the window aho\e raisins and diied figs for more than half-an-hoiir. Where- 
upon Vaidiello, picking them up as fast as lie could, cued aloud, ‘ Mother, 
mother’ bung out some baskets, gne me some howls’ heie, quick with the 
tubs and buckets ! foi it it goes on to ram thus wc shall he nth in a tiiee.’ 
And when he had eaten his fill, Vardiello went up to sleep. 

“ It happened one day that two countrymen — the lood and hfe-hlood of the 
law-courts — fell out, and went to law about a gold ciowii-pieee which thev hml 
loiind on the giound ; and Yanhcllo passing by said, ‘ What jackasses you an 
to quarrel about a red lujuu like this ’ loi my pint I don’t ^alue it at a pin’s 
head, for Pve found a whole pot-full of them.* 

“ \Micn the judge heard this he opened wide his cacs and ears, and ex- 
amined Vardiello closely, asking him how, A\hen, and wlicie he had found the 
Clowns. And \ aiihello lephed, ‘ I found them in a palace, inside a ilumh man, 
A\hen it rained raisms and diied figs.’ At this the ludge stand with ainu/o- 
ment; but instantly seeing how the mattei stood, he decreed that \ arditllo 
should be sent to a madhouse, as the most competent tribunal for him. Thus 
the stu])idity of the son made the mother rich, and the mother’s wit found .i 
remedA for the foolisliness of the son : whereby it is clearly seen that — 

‘ A ship, AAhen steered by^ a skilful hand 
# Will seldom stnke upon loek or sand.’ ” — p. 10. 


7 . — CoxDiTioN AND or Iki i \nd, axd ttif Ea^jt 

AT^isiNij. iiiOAi TiiF rui* 5 LNi Dis I lUBT 1 ION OF Landfi) Piioriun; 
AA'iTiT SiJGOi snoNs I Oil A Rem] m. lly Jonathan Eilii. Dublin* 
Hodges Sinitli. 1848. 

TnL Relief Mi:AbURis; and FuTUiir. Hy D. 

Poulett Scrope, M.P. London: Ridgwniy'. 1848. 

In the year 1789, just hefon* lie French Revolution (No. L), Mi. 
Arthur Young dosenbed France as overpeojded xvith a Avretched 
jieasantry*, — numbers dying of disease from deficient nourislnnmit * 
and he deelared that the country Avould be much more flourishing witli 
five or six milljons of people h*ss. Mr. Serope’s (‘omment on this is 
simply that tlie population of France is noAv nearly double Avliat it 
then Avas, and enjoving e(>mparative comfort and haiqiiness: and tlie 
sum and substance of his conclusions is : — that as lespects Ireland, 
where also, cacu mm, avc arc daily*^ informi’d tint then* are fh’^e or «ix 
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million gui^sls fir tvon at Natniv’^ scaiiTy haiujuct, ‘‘ the choice now 
lu*jw<‘(Mi ^oinc such scUIcjikmiI of tin* luiid-toniirc (jutslion as 

that which, fhroughoiil lh(‘ whole north oi Kuroj)c, Jias l>peii >\it]iin 
the last rciitury quietly .iml wisely accornjdi.shcd by the .sovereign 
iinlhoritics oi' the .several state-s — and .such a violent, perhaps huu- 
gninary struggle, to cll'o' tthe .same end on tlic tii-st favourable oppor- 
tunity, as desolated Fraiice and annihilate*! her aristocracy in 1789.” 

.Mj. SerojK*, in a ])ani])hlct of about 100 pages, gives u.s a pic- 
tiu’cs(pio enough rvsumv of the three gigantic crror.s which the JlritisJi 
Parliament has p(ii-petrated within as many year.s, iiu her •maternal 
endea\ours to feed her mih,i)>py star\(‘ling, the sister isle. Mr. Fim’.s 
more elaborate \olume goes deeply into all tin' possible and impos&ible 
e.‘ius<*s and remedies ol' th(‘ anomalous condition of that country; pre- 
sents one of the most s(*{iicliing analyses of the whole Condition of 
Ireland question which has been suggested by the crisis, and not 
iuconsc(juentially })oints to a “free trade in land” as the most legiti- 
mate means ol' ro(‘onciling tin contending claims of property and 
indust]-}, of fostering and de\ eloping private and public enterprise, 
and, while least (►fall interliTing A\ith the natural scope of capital and 
labour, giving to capital and labour a fair held and no undue favor. 

In 184t), milhons upon millions of Knglish money were irretrievably 
sunk in unproductive* and useless works, to tin* temporary lelief of the 
abl(*-bodied poor, while inqmtent and aged paupers were left to die of 
starvation: in 1817, cleeni(»synary soiq) was doled out to young and 
old, sick and lujalthy, alike: in 1848, tin' ])enal relief of the workhouse 
is .strictly and stei*nly established, Ironi which the industrious and self- 
sp(*cting labourc'r, vvlio asks for einjiloyinent uiuhT the eye of heaven, 
hut cannot obtain it, recoils wdth Icar and horror. 

Thus it is that jnactical men rush into practice without asking 
a mb' or a principle of condiiet; without ivgard to the ultimate* ten- 
dency of tln'ir experimeuls, hastening perhaps to remedy an inward 
malady by j-emoviiig an outward muv, and (j})crating upon the souls 
and bodies of millions ol' human beings, as a barber’.s apprentice is 
taught to operate upon the chins of fortuitous ciistonmrs. 

Tliat the great ditliculty of li eland is the want of security as 
rcsp(‘ctb the tith* to and possession of land; tliat the greatest boon 
which could hi* conferri'd on the Iribh landlord hijji.self, would be .such 
a law as would rendi^r the land available I'or the production of food 
for twice its population, by making eiicuml)(n*ed estates saleable, and 
^o enabling the nominal owm'r to pay Jiis debts and at the same time 
transfer his property to men with (’apital to draw Ibrth tlie resources 
of that property, are points wliieli, at tin* el(*venth hour (we fear it 
may even lx* found to ho the twellth), English legislation i.s beginning 
to admit. VV'^e believ e that no one can rise I'vom the perusal of Mr. 
Pirn’s most valuable eontribulion to (*conomieal literature without ti 
tliorough eonvietion of those trntlis, and he will at the same time 
luiv(* ac(piired aji amount of general information as to the resources 
and actual condition and ea|)ahilities of Tr(*land, which he avouUI not 
carry away from the study of ten times tlie weight of Blue Books. 

S2 
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Botli writers object to emigration on the score of its expense and its 
inadequacy to remove the vast amount of pauperism. We have else- 
where endeavoured to show that the adequate preparation of colonies, 
and, thereafter^ their profitable development, are processes for which 
the eternal relations of land and labour may be adapted to supply all 
the requisite scaffolding ; that colonization ought not to aim at the 
direct but the indirect removal of pauperism, by creating on new 
lands new British communities — the best of all customers to the 
British manufacturer; — and that emigration is not colonization ; for 
that has Slot scle respect to distance — Ireland, perhaps, wants coloniza- 
tion as much as New Zealand. 

Mr. Pirn’s work deserves a more careful and elaborate nf»tice than 
our space at present permits. 


8. — An Essay on the Anciexi TopooiLvrnY of JnnusALK^t, with 
restored Plans ol* the Temple, &c., and Plans, Sections, and DetaiE 
of the Church built by Constantine the Great oicr the Holy Se})ul- 
chre, now known as tlu* Mosque of Omar, and oth(*r Illustrations. 
By James Fergusson, F.B.A.S. London : John Weale, 59, High 
Holborn. 1847. 

Tn this handsome book the author has endeavoured to settle four con- 
troverb'd points, namely, the >ize and situation of Herod’s temple ; 
the position of the Hippieus, and the course of the ancient walls ; the 
true position of Sion ; and more especially, th(» position of the Christian 
buildings erected by Constantine and Justinian. In his preface he 
candidly confesses the disadvantage under which he labours Irom 
n^er having visited the localities described, and conse(picntl\ 
from being entii*ely dependent upon materials furnished by those wlio 
have been more fortunate. In explanation of this seeming anomaly 
he states, that while in India he devoted his leisure to the exploration 
and investigation of the antiquities of the country, which In* found to 
contain within itself all the materials necessary for determining that 
the Hindu style of architecture was born and r(‘ached perlectiou 
witliin its boundaries, but that the style of the more numerous and 
equally beautiful Mahometan antiquities was evidently “import(‘d full 
grown into India,” after having, “ for more than five centuries, bc(*n 
forming itself in another eountry,” where alone could its origin and 
history be traced. Disappointed in his expi'ctation, that “ at least 
two centuries would be added to the Indian history of the Mahometan 
styles” by the researches of our armies in Afghanistan, the author 
turned his attention to the mosques of Syria and Egypt. Of these 
the so-called Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem, puzzled him exceedingly, 
fi’om its form and details ; but the plan of the* Harem in the ‘ Travels 
of Ali Bey’ led him to form the conclusion that both this building and 
tlie Aksa “ were Christian edifices, taken possession of by tlie 
Mahometans, as they had converted St. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
other churches elsewhere.” This view received suppoi’t from the fact 
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that the Aksa is now generally supposed to have been so a])propnated ; 
hut nothing was said about the Mosque of Omar. The drawings of 
Messrs. Catherwood, Arundale and Bonomi, made in 1833, left no 
doubt in tlie author’s mind of the correctness of his supposition, 
which lias been still further confirmed by information subsequently 
furnished by those gentlemen in the most liberal manner. Numerous 
unpublished drawings and plans would, the author conceives, do much 
toward removing any remaining doubt as to the view he has formed 
being correct. 

We cannot follow Mr. Fergusson in his arguments, ^vhich we con- 
fess appear to show the great probability that the site of the sepulchre 
is re.ally where he places it, rather than at the sjiot on which the 
present church stands, respecting which Dr. Clarke and other 
travellers have expressed their doubts, and which certainly does not 
answer all the rcriuisites required b}'' the true site of the sepulchre. 
The author re'^ts his case upon the Plates Nos. III. and VL, with 
their explanations, and the references to the authorities from which they 
ha\ e l)e(‘n constructed. Tliese, of course, wc cannot give ; but we 
would recoinnieiid the volume to the notice of all who feel interested 
in the question. It is beautifully got up, and contains several extpii- 
sitely executc»l cngraA ing'? and wood-cuts, besides plans and diagrams ; 
so that merely as a handsome volume for tlie library it deserves cx- 
tensixe patronage, while to the topographer and the antiquarian its 
contents must be very valuable. 


f). — A Book of Balf.ads fuom thk (ijciniAN. By Percy Boyd, 
Esq. Dublin : James M‘Glashan, D’Olier Street. 1848. 

Br.ALiiruLiA illubtralcd, beautifully printed, and s[dendidly boinid, 
lids liandhoine book must find a jdacc on many a <lrawing-room 
table; while the merit of most of the translations will be acknow- 
l(‘dged to do no discredit to the shrine which encloses them. The fol- 
lowing from Miiller, we do not recollect having previously met with 
in an English dress. 

‘ The Sunken City. 

“ The bells of evening, from the deep sea ringing, 

Peal faint and hollow their melodious chime, 

Strange tidings of a Wonder City bringing, 

’Neath its xxaves whelmed m the olden time. 

And though the tide of ocean, ever streaming, 

Lashes the ]>lace of that old city’s graxe, 

Its golden btittlcraeuts are still seen gleaming, 

At evening mirror’d in the lightest xvave. 

And once the boatman who has seen them glisten 
In the clear twilight, xxith enchanted ray, — 

‘ lie lingers, spell-bound, for those chimes to listen, 

Though rocks rise, threatening, in his ocean way. 
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Tims to tlu' licai*t, like those sT;\ret chimes, comes often 
A strange sad voice from memory’s phantom shore, 

And wayward thoughts the dreamer’s vision soften, 

Of love long vanish’d — to return no more ! 

The faded nuns of a world once splendid, 

Now deeply buried in the Past’s dim sea. 

With thougiits and hopes that long ago seemed ended. 

In dreams of midnight rise again to me. 

Beneath the ra)s which inemor} ’s light was flinging, 

. I long to vanish in those dim waves* foam ; 

And angel voices, to my spirit singing, 

Call me to inemor> ’s Wonder City home.” 

How like is this to th(‘ la^^t slan/a of Moore’s “Let Erin remember 
tlic Days of Old !” The ‘^nme tradition perhaps referred to : — 

“ On Lough Neagh’s banks, as the fisherman strajs, 

When the clear cold eve's declining, 

He sees the round tow^ers of other da} s, 

In the wave beneath him shining ! 

Thus shall Memoiy often, in dreams sublime. 

Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 

Thus sighing, look through the waves of time, 

For the long-faded glories tliej cover 


10. — A Mission lo tiil Misoui.; amtii S( i nt.s ami Fact s 

TKATiVE oi India, irs PuirLi:, am> its HtiJifioN. Hy tlie Kcv. 

William Arthur, Wesleyan Minister. London : Fai-ti-idgc and 

Oakey, Paternoster-Ko^v. (Ha^gow’: M^Combe*. Dublin; Orr. 
1847. 

One of the most interesting iiarrati\es oi missionary labour we ]iav( 
ever read. The writer is evidently a well-informed, liberal-minded 
man, who while lie looks upon the special object of bis visit to India 
as demanding the chief place in his thoughts, is not aboA(‘ contemplat- 
ing the things of eai’tli, from the ineanc'^t ol which his truly pious 
mind can draw instruction. 

The narrative commences with tlio “ dedication ” of tlic missionaries 
and their embarkation at Gra\ esend ; describing in a very jdeasing 
manner the various incid(*nt-’ of the voyage until tlic arrival ol‘ the 
good sliip in the Madi*as Roads. The description of a tropical nigJit 
is highly poetical, and the incidents of a storm are very graphically 
delineated. The approach to tin* spiee-islaiids gi vos occasion for tlic 
description of a “ trick upon travellers.” 

“ Some lournals bad led iisto expect that that the shores of the spicc-heai- 
ing isle, now beneath our e}e, would greet us with aroinatie gales. On iiiiiii- 
ing this to Ca])taiii Poord, he smiled, and bade nu Jisk the chief mate. M} 
application to him also produced a smile ; and, after ii time, the exjdanatioii 
that in the earlier da}s of voyaging, sailors took groat delight in imposing upon 
the less-travelled landsmen. Accordingly , on ncanng tlic shores of Ceylon, a 
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{( u ^lu’lv 8 ot ciiiimiiion wcie ignited^ and (‘.uricd to niiidniiid, do as to dilln^r 
till 11 iiK’ciii.0 o\ei the ubole ship. The delighted oltnctories ol sen-wearicd 
pusseiigers haded, m this odoiiferous gale, the pionnse of voluptuous tcb- 
tivit} — !>. 27. 

TJic loss of a shoe hy oii(‘of‘ th« horses in the journey up country,” 
leads to an acquaintance with a nati\ e hlaeksmith, whose leisurely 
labours are thus described : — 

‘‘ lie came vMth ready-made horse-shoes, liaTnineia, fuel, anvil, and bellow i>, 
all contained 111 one \ er} poi table bundle. The fuel was chaicoiil, and tlic an- 
m 1 tiny, with a spike by whu h he diovc it into the ground. But the bellows 
jveiethe most elaborate and ingtmous implement in his whole wotkshop. The 
pipe was an iron tube, about one inch in ilianiLtei , aftu a few inches it 
bitinchcd into two, each of which terminated in the coiner of a leiithci-bag, 
wheie it was tightl} tied. Tliesc bags were oiicn at the top. The ojieiatoi, 
])huiug the pipe uudei the fuel, sat him quietly down, and took the fop of ii 
hag in cithci hand. Thin slips of wood ran along the edges, to enable him to 
o])m and close them moie rcadil}. Spieadmg his light hand to its full extent, 
and laismg it at tlic same time, he both opened and stretched the bag held b\ 
it, whieh, eonsequeiitl} , filled with an. He then closed Ins liarid lirmh, and, 
pressing down the bag, fenced the an contained in it to escape thioiigh tlu 
pipe below. The left hand then performed the same duty , ami the two pH mg 
ill regulai nltcrnatmii, sustained a blast sufficient for his purpose. When tlu 
shut was lieatid, he shaped it on his tiny anvil, still sitting on the giound , liis 
casv quiet piescnting a stiong contrast to the sturdy manipulations of 0111 
Yiilcans at home. This habit of sitting at woik, gives the Ilindus an air of 
l.i/mcss to linglisli evc^. The l)iickla5er aits to build, the stonecnttci sits to 
chisel, the reajier sits to reap, the potter sits to turn his whicl, and, from ail 
appeal aiiccs, the ploughman would sit to plough, hut that the erect ])Ostnie 
is mote convenient for walking H'B. 

At Haiigaloro the uionkejs seem to Imve established their licad- 
(juaiteis; the nunibeiN and iinpiuhniee of these aninials lc*ad to the k - 
cital of aij uinusiiig native fable. 

“ Bangalou itself lies above two miles liom the militai} ciiitre, and i», 011 
tliat side, lonipletelv hidden h> a dense tope (gio\e), which sti etches round it, 
and IS penctiated at difteiciit jioints h\ loads leading to the gates. This 
glove is a ]icrfect metropolis of monkeys. The> svvaim in thousands, chasing 
each other on the loads, cajximg on the hedges, i battering on the houghs, 
and gi inning hiingidv at cveiy one who ))asses witli any eatable They aii a 
lonslant pest to (‘vtr\ housewife m the town; discoveiing uiibii'^pccted pas- 
sages to tlicii stoics, lorestalhiig the uual, and iiiiikmg hasty Ktieat A native 
fable. 111 illustiatiiig the dangei of misehicvous companions, tills ot a man v^ho 
took a ]ouiiiev , accoiiipamcd bv his monkey and his goats, taking with him 
lice and curds foi a lelrcsliinciit bv the wa> Vriived at a tank, he resolved 
to bathe and dine. La}ing down the bundle vvitli the inovisious, he tied tin 
two animals to a bush, and went down to the tank. No soonei had he dis- 
appiaicd, tlian the moiiki V look the hundli , uiitudit, disposed of the good 
things, and then, wiping his hands on the licaid of the goat, so as to leave 
plmitv ol maiks, sat down soli niiilv a 1 the other sale of the tiee The pom 
goat nt 1 ( led the healing due to ht I iieh roiiipanion.” p ] 4 h 

llic author, in onhi to ipiilil} hinisidf foi ii nioriM \t( mb d 
ol iiHiulncss uinong llic ]uojdc lo vvlioni Ik was m nt, (lilig<‘nll> 
tin* C^aiiaie^c dialect. IIi^ uiHlakos iii the U’^c ol Ibi'^ vvlicu 
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he first began to preach, lead liim to mention some plcahing examples 
of native politeness. 

" Sometimes, when striving in vain to make mj self understood, I have said 
‘ How IS it you do not laugh at me?* ‘ Laugh at }ou ’* the> would reply ; ‘ jou 
are a foreigner, and have only been a short time in our country ; the vvonclei is to 
bear you speak our language at all ; it would be rude to laugh at you ; but it one 
of our own people make a blunder, he deserves to be laughed at.' On one oc- 
casion, just after 1 had begun to attempt conversing iii public, they chaigcd us 
with being murderers, because we used animal food, lii ie})ly to this, 1 told 
them, that if to take away animal life were murder, that crime was chargeable 
upon jfhera^all; for m walking along the roads they fuqucntly trod in- 
sects to death ; and then, forming my hand into the kind ot spoon-shape in 
which they use it to drink with, 1 added, ‘in this much ot >oui stagnant 
tank-water, you have often a great many thousand live deer,’ — mtcndiug to say, 
‘living ^hmgs;’ but, by one of those lapses which will liajipen to a beginnci, 
using the woid instead of jevluguilu. Supremely ndiculous as 

this blunder was, they did not even smile, but politely coirected me — p '2o2, 

In the higlily interesting chajitcr on India us a country and its peo- 
ple, the author giv es ns nuieli information. With one inou t \tiacl, 
taken from this part ol the volume, we must com hide. He is speak- 
ing of the utter ignorance displayed by tli(‘ Hindus oi’ e\(iy thing 
beyond the immediate sphere of thiir eveiyday^ expeiieiuc. 

“On one occasion, a Brahman, who had long Ksided lu Bangtiloit, asked 
me to give him some account of England. Before doing so, 1 uquiied linn to 
tell me first what he bad heard. lie said ‘ The connnon belut among us is. 
that when you get beyond the sea, you find Londonpatam (London eitv ) , and 
that one city is the whole of England: it has eighteen stieets; each stiect is 
inhabited by one caste , each caste is distinguished horn the other by u])ecuhai 
head-dress; and over all these is the king-dw;r^o/ ' ’ Though tin woid ‘ ( oni- 
pany’ is constantly on their lips, as designating tin powci bv which tlnv au 
ruled, scarcely any of them, beyond the hunts ot the Pievidcnt ics, has the least 
idea of its meaning Whether it be man, woman, oi diihl, a coiintiv , king, oi 
army, they cannot tell; and very few of the unllious who bow btfoic that po- 
tent name are avvaie that it denotes a handful of jieaceful mci chants IMniiv 
in the neighbourhood of English settlements, aie said to be umlei the impres- 
sion that the company is an old woman, who never dies, hut this is veiv likely 
to have onginated with some wag among oui own eountiymen.” — p. 

These few extracts, culled at random, will give ‘'ome ide.i of the 
contents of a most agreeable and instructive volume. 


11. — Germans, England, and Scotlax'd ; ou Rixolli chons oi a 
Swibs Minister. By J. H* Merle D’Auhigne, i>. D. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. Dublin: 
Curry, jmi., and Co. 1848. 

There i& .so much of eainestiiess about cveiything that Dr. IMerle 
D’Aubigne sayi and writes, tliat it U impossible not to admire the 
man, even when we do not entirely agree witli Jiis opinioiife. Tlie 
volume before us is divided into parts ; Travelling Recollections, and 
Historical Recollections ; that is, reminiscences of the events connected 
with a journey into Germany, England, and Scotland, m the spring of 
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1845 , undeilaken “for the purpose of drawing closer the bonds of 
union between those countries and the Christians of Geneva, and in 
particular with the Evangelical Society of that town.” 

In the first chapter, the historian of the Keformation gives a brief 
suniinary of events (‘onnccted with the rise and progress of ra~ 
t'umalism in Germany ; the revival of faith, and the i>robable ten- 
dency of German Catholicism: of which he says, — 

“ The most probable destiny of German Catholicism, is a union with tlie 
Protestant rationalism of the Iriends of Light. The old Kcformalion and the 
new vmU thus cross each other. While the many rationalists in the Protestant 
Church will leave it to mute with the new Catholicism, the •three* or four 
Christian congregations of tlic new Catholicism will come out from it to join 
the Evangelical Cliurch, then purified from the infidel elements it yet contains. 
There will thus be iii Germany three great eommuuioiis, with well-marked 
and wcll-detiiied characteristics, — Evangelism, or the religion of God'; Pojicry, 
or the religion of the priest ; nationalism, or the religion of fallen man.” 
— p. Gl. 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigne is pre -eminently the champion of the prin- 
ciples of the Itclbrmiition, and, as such, liokD in utter abhorrence 
everything tliat has the slightest sa\our of i*opciy. llencc, in his 
clui[dcr on England, he dcjiiorcs certain recent diplomatic measures ; 
though it appeal'^ tons that the ^cry arguinents used by the Dr. to 
dissuade from entering into a tenipoial alliance with Home, may with 
tH[iial propriety be put forward in supj^ort of that connexion. Ke- 
pudiatiiig c\ cry form of State religion, he would have “ the soul of 
every individual, ol' evmy family, of ev cry institution, and of the 
vv hole people,” actuated solely by the essential princijdes of Christianity, 
believing that neither “ the Ejiiscojial, the Ei-csbyterian, or the Coii- 
gr('gational Ibrni, can impart a supeiior inllueiice to the State ; that is. 
Inking the word in its vvide.^t sense, to the people at large.” But 
v\liile “the very essence of Christianity, — divine lile, true evan 
gelism,” is the governing j principle of a nation, whence arises the dan- 
ger of admitting to equal temporal jirivileges those who may differ in 
certain forms ol worship ? Surely his own words funiisji an answer to 
his fear that by allying ourselv es to Borne in temporal affairs we may 
y et find in our new ally a master. 

“ Let but the Church be w hat she ought to be ; let her draw' from her stem 
a life of her own; let her developc herself with vjgom* and ludepcndence ; let 
her remember that, like her master, she is come to mmister ; then will fairer 
days than those gone by be granted to the Church of Christ m England, and 
to all her people. Life will then proceed from the roots, and the tree will 
flourish once more.” — p. /d. 

The author \s description ol‘ his approach to London is very grapliie, 
and from this portion of his book we make the following extract, 
which has much truth in it, though from our familiarity with the fact 
we overlook it ; it is a well-deserved compliment. 

“ Perhaps, one of the things that strikes a stranger the most on his arrival 
in London, is not the nobility but the common people ; their strength, their 
energy, their quickness, their skill, their civility, and, above all, their calmness 
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and silcncf, dm mg their imccasuig activit) . Thev arc all uln e ti) \^hat ihcv me 
about ; and they are clever at it ; you can sec this in the carriages, llic Hhijih, 
and especially in the railroads. The skill nith which an English coHchinan 
drives jou through the streets of TiOndoii, among thousands of \ chicles, with- 
out ever jostling jou, is inconceivable.” —p, 7«>. 

The author remarks, that in England lie observed oik* thing, “ tliiit 
tlie people talk niucli less of liberty tliamve do on tlie Continent, Init 
practise it more;” and truly su}s that “this is ipiitc natural,” for 
“ when w'c possess a thing, avc mention it less frequently than T^hcn 
we are jn search of it and th(‘n goes on to observe that. — 

“ The French u liters ohsene uitli jaide that, uliile in England there is 
libertj but not ecpialit} , in France there 4*(jnalit\ hut not h])c^t^ AVe can- 
not help thinkiiig that England is light, (lod uould have liberty foi all ; but 
cqualit}, which would bring all men to the same level, is but an idle dream. 
No doubt the French writers do not claim equality lu cveiy respect, hut we 
regret that they set such bounds to the principle of libertv . 

“It IS, nevertheless, m these ver} marked distinctions, which pic\eiit 
equality, that one of England's daiigeis lies. If there is too much eqiuilitv on 
the south of the channel, there may be too little on the noith. The distinc- 
tions of rank and fortune arc, perhaps, exaggerated m llritaiii ; and ere it not 
for that vital Christianit) , v^hirh is a powerful remedy for this evil, the whole 
people would be senously affected by it.” 

And amplifying this thought, the author tlius poeticall;y plaecs lx*- 
fore ub bomc of the .splendid hcenery of our land, while he d(’})lore■^ 
the unequal distribution of wealth, whieli alone can give birth to tlie 
anomalies alluded to. 

“ I have to point out anothci of the daiigeis of giaiideui and opulente. 
Tliere is something patriarchal iii the immense jiossessions of the lOnglisli niid 
Scotch nobility; m those estates covered with mhnhitaiits , m those ])opula- 
tions which depend almost entirely on their loids, and who might be their 
fathers. Ilow much good has been done, and is still doing hv these louU, by 
tlieir wives, and by their daughters ; how inanv ehnrches and seliools hav e been 
erected at their e\])euse ’ Ilow often hav e angels of ( ’hristiaii charity been se(‘n 
glidiug into humble cottages, earrving consolation, assistance, and even in- 
stmctioii ! Nothing of the kind is to he seen to tlu* same (Irgrec in other 
countries. 

“Nevertheless, these large properties of the nobilit), which sometimes en- 
tirely exclude the small proprietors, jnodiicc a melaiicholv im])ression. Wlun 
I have been walking in one of those beautiful English ]nirks, so fresh and ver- 
dant, so dotted with stately trees, so eharniing witli tlie graceful undulations 
of the soil, and with their henutifiil lakes, I occasionally felt an indescribable 
sadness. I saw nothing but foliage upon foliage ; the orilv ^igii of life was tlie 
cawing of the rooks, neccssurv mliahitants of these velvet glades. ‘Oh, who 
can restore me,’ thought 1, ‘ those smiling habitations, the delightful hamlets, 
the livch villages of mj own Switzerland” I gazed anxiouslv around, trying 
to discover among the tiees the a})pearaiiee of a roof; and could 1 but ])eiceive 
J;he slightest tiace, 1 ran forwards that 1 might see some pinsant, manor 
woman — some sMwptom of life ’ 

“This IS still inoK sinking m Scotland. 'Son ma\ ti.ivel foi miles tliioiigli 
the High lauds, without meeting other inhahitants than thousands of slittp 
feeding in solitude. ‘Wei cl in Swit/erlaiid,’ I said to m> self, ‘these lull- 
sidea wwdd be divided among reveral small owners; here would be a farm, 
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I licit* a clirilet, and even here the animation of ii fiee people.’ ’iet then 
an some exeejitions. When 1 drew near that eharming site at the ex- 
licmity of Loeh Tiiy, close by the romantic Kenmore, on which uses the 
stately jialnce of the Breadalbanes (man> Genevese vnll remember that the 
pi (‘sent Marquis of Breudalbane, then Lord Glcnoreliy, visited their citj 
V tweiit\ -five or thirt) jeaisagol, T n as delighted to find the country dotted with 
jnetty cottages, covered with roses, and to sec healthy, ruddy children, playing 
before their smiling homes. It nas like an oasis created by the beneficence of 
a Christian lord. But in general there is a desert. It is not long since, in- 
stead o^thc system of small farms, the landlords have su])stituted large ones, 
.nid the unfortunate small farmeis, finding theinsehes outbid, have been 
obliged to forsake their beloved mountains, and emigrate eitlier to* the 
Antipodes, to New Holland, oi to throw themsehes into the ever open and 
tvei de\ curing gulf of the maniifaetumig towns of Ihiglaudor Scotland. It 
often happens that one loid is the sole piopiietoi of .i wholi* count}, fiom one 
sea to another , and he can, as has often been done within these few years, re- 
fuse the (Miristiaiis who inhabit his estate a site of thiit\ feet square in 
which they ma\ worship God. It would he a glorious task for the statesmen 
i\ho preside over the destiny of Britain, and whom no difficulties can deter, to 
seek some legal means of establishing small properties in Scotland, and de- 
Ineiing the country from the opjnession of a few lairds.” — p. 92. 

These, it iniist be j emembered, are the thoughts of a foreigner upon 
witnessing for tin* first time the results of our system in their full ex- 
M tent. Desirable ns it might bo to establish small properties, wc do 
not scc how such a measure can at present b(* carried out ; even the 
htatesmen whom no difficulties can deter would find themselves un- 
C(|iuil to the task. 

Another anomaly iii our .social institutions, observed by our intelli- 
gent autlior, is tlie absence ol* any ndequati* proA ision for the education 
of tlic pe()]de. lie is cMdciitly in fa\oui ol g()\(‘nimcnt interference. 

“One of tlie gi cutest evils of England is the want of instruction for the 
people ; an omission on the pait either of the Church or of the State. There 
me, doubtless, chi istiau etfoits hv which they endeavour to supply it; and 
flu sc efforts, I sa\ again, mfimlelv surpass all similar ones made elsewhere. 
Much, M*rv much, has been done, and yet these arc but insufficient palliatives. 
I'iVen the rivalry of the different Christian comimmions sometimes opposes tlie 
good they would wish to do. Every one feels that something ought to be 
(lone; yet, notwithstanding the most poweifnl means of action, and the most 
earnest ami sincere desiies, iiotwithstaiiilmg even the most valuable labours, 
the English hav e not y et succeeded m finding a sufficieiitlv efficacious remedy 
for the physical and moial wretchedness of the iiooi.” — ]>. 98. 

To Seotliind is devoted the larger part of ibis intciestiiig volume. 
Scotland, with her picturescjiu* capital, her Jiistorieal association her 
romantic scenery, but above all her noble struggles for religious free- 
dom, liad peculiar chaims for our travellei. IL* was welcomed to 
Il^dinburgh by tin* veiunalile Clialmeis, and by Clialmers vv^as be ac- 
(omjianied to tlie cabin ol flu* sl(mmer wliicli (‘onv(*yed him from tin* 
Scottish shoi’es. The religious stniggh's in Se(dland for thetlirc'c last 
((mtnries are pass(Ml in jeviiw ; the noble movfiiK'iit of lS4u, leading 
to the establishmeni of tlic' presemt Fr(*e C’liurcli, being of(‘oiirs(* mon 
partieulaily dwelt upon ; and instances are narrated of the compkte 
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destitution of many of those high-minded ininislers, who in separating 
from the State Church, literally forsook all, that they might 'worship 
God unfettered by the trammels of the ci\il poner. In the introduc- 
tory remarks to his “ Historical Recollection the author well ob- 
serves, that — 

there is one feature especially charaetei istic of our own age, it is the 
studies of thinking men upon the relations which should exist between those 
tw 0 great societies, the political and the religious. If theie is any history 
fertile in lessons on this important subject, on the steadfastness, the vUalit} ot 
the Chui*ch, it is that of Scotland since the Refprmatiou ” — p. 2.12. 

iVe cannot follow the author through this portion of his a oIuiik* ; 
but must here conclude our notice of an exceedingly interesting Avork. 


12. — A IIisiouY or THE IIebthw Monauciia', jrom tiii Admi- 

NiSTKATiON oi' Saau EL TO iiiL BAinLoNi'jH Captivita. Lon- 
don ; John Clnipman, 1 12, Strand, 1847. 

This volume, A\hicli bcaiN the ‘>tamp of mucli and dei^p tlumght u[>on 
the subject of Avhich it treats, is an atteiniit to clear the lii^'tory oi tla 
HebreAV Monarchy from the \ til of mystery or hction ay Inch th(‘ antlioi 
conceives to have been cu'^t around tin* pro'^(' tacts rccord(*d in tlic 
earlier and more smijilc narratives, by inti'rc-^tcHl chroniclers o{ a 
later date : in short to reconcile the incoherenees and contradictions 
met AAutli in tlie Bible narratiAi*, by a proces'. similar to that adojitcd 
by Niebuhr in reference to Roman Ilistorj . Looking u]>oii tlie docu- 
ments in our possession as bearing “plentiful maiks of the iiuman 
mind and liand,’^ 

“We cannot,” continues the author, “ dispense with a free and full criti- 
cism of these. And in ciiticising, we ha\e no eh )ice but to pioeeed bv those 
laws of thought and of reasoning, which in all the sciences have now iieiivcd 
currency. We advance from the known towards the unknown. AVc assume 
that human nature is like itself, and interpret the men of caily ages bA oui 
more intimate knowledge of contemporary and recent times, vet making allow- 
ance for the difference of circumstances. Much more do we hehc\e thai God 
is always like himself, and whatever are his moral attnbiitcs now, and his con- 
sequent judgment of human conduct, such were they then and at all times. 
I'Jor ought we to question that the relations between the divine and the human 
mind are still substantially the same as ever, until we find this olnious pre- 
sumption utterly to fail m accounting for the facts presented to our examina- 
tion. We explain all the phenomena by known cause'*, in jirefcrcncc to in- 
venting unknown ones ; and when one anomalv after another is found gra- 
dually to be cleared uj> by patient research, and a av orld of reality to cvoIa e 
itself before the mind, fresh coniirmation is added to the grand principles of 
modern philosophy, which exiierience proves alone to lead to selt-coiisistent, 
harmonious results.” — Preface, iii. 

The above paragrapli, and our next extraei, A\]iieli iminediutely 
follows, sufliciently explain tlie scope of the A\ork before us. 

“ Cautious rcasoners may need to be rcmmdtd, that although the mmd of 
the Jew’s> as that of all nations, Avas liable to produce legends and mythi, iiiulcr 
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(iicuinstances conducive to these, }et the portion of history with which we are 
heie concerned has little pioperly mythical m it. We are engaged with an 
tpoch, all the great outlines of which were preserved by the prose chronicling 
ot conteinjioianes. From King David downwards, court annals were kept, 
sometimes perhaps v ery di v and scanty, j et not the less authentic. M ith 
tliese were combined, occasionally, the writings of prophets, or the traditions 
ot prophetical schools. Where the onginals have perished, we have neverthe- 
less relics of them in the books which aie now called Samuel, Kings, and 
Chioniclcs. The actual compilation of the hooks of Samuel was probably 
caiher than that of Kings, but we do not know the exact date. The Kings, 
to lud^c by their closing woids, weie compiled iii the Ilahylonian exile. The 
("hromclcs aie much later, and in an impeifett line of genealogy Jbring down 
the line ot Jeroniah (who was earned captive bv Nebuchadnezzar) to a ver} 
low ])eriod of time Account must be ta^en of all such facts m balancing au- 
thoiities; and when we find a wide diffcmice of spirit between the two his- 
tuiians ill treating the same subject — a diffeicnce conformable to the diflFerent 
leias in which thev write — the great caution with which the later authorit} 
must be used v\ ill become evident *’ — p iv. 

Accoulingh, the w ( 11-knovvii discrcpaneics between the books of 
Kiiiiis and t)l ( hioiiiek*'*', are e\])liiiiucl on the supposition that the 
l.itt(*i books aie the work of some one or more Lcvitical compilers, 
w ho, under the intlinuiee of /( alfoi their ord(M% snppro«sed every oeenr- 
ieii((* that eonld tell against it; and .idded or magnified all that could 
add e()n‘*eipienee to the inslitulion and its henefaetors. Thin, in a 
In lef siimmaiy ol‘ the difl(i(‘nees observable in tlie two narratives, the 
author sa} s : — 

“Till re IS a maiked contiast between the tone of the authoiities on which 
\\c aie (k])endcnt foi the lives of David and Solomon. The books of Samuel 
and Kings show a gcntial impaitialitv, in whnh the Chiomeles aie wholly 
wanting All the ilaik events which sully these two leigns are earcfully 
hushed up h^ the last woik In it we load nothing of David’s civil war, dur- 
ing his rtign in llebion ovei Judah, nothing of his crueltv towards Moab 
and liilum ; nothing ol his deeds of adultci} and murder ; nothing of Amnon’s 
hiutahtv ; of the fieiee iiveiige and wiqktul lebelhoii of Absalom ; nothing of 
the iiinnolatiou of Saul’s sons, oi of the levglt of Adonijah, and bis slaughtci 
h\ Solomon, nothing of the ciimes and the ]mnishments, either of Joab or of 
Shnnii. On the othti hand, wc have a great deal m the Chronicles calcu- 
lated to magnifv the religious zeal, and especially the devotion to the Levitical 
system, displayed by David, of which the earlier history takes no notice. So 
too, the (’hiomcler suppi esses all mention of the disgust of Iliram, of the 
idolatiies of Solomon, and the reverses of Ins later yeais ; of the msurrection- 
aiy movement of the jirophet Aliijah, and the cause of Jeroboam’s flight into 
E^pt. In shoit, it v\ill record nothing but what tends to glorify this prince, 
the great establisbcr of the jiriestly dignity. Accordingly, it imputes his 
building of Ins queen’s palace to a sciuple of conscience as to tins child of 
idolaters dwelling in the house of the pious David : ‘because’ (said he) 'the 
jilaeis aie holv wheieuuto the aik of Jehovah hath come.’ A few differences 
of this kind imght be honourably accounted for ; but a general review puts 
It bevond icasonablc doubt, that the book of Cluonieles is not an honest and 
tnistwoithy naiiativc, and must be used with gi’eat caution as an authoiitv, 
whcie am thing is involved which affects Levitical influence.” — p. 145. 

In the following extract the author repudiates the idea, that in 
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♦‘ndoiivounnjij to (‘lear tln‘ liUtorical book^ of tli(» Old 'lVslaiiu‘iii 
Iroiii the dilfKMdties wbi(*li ha\e acciiinulated in omul tliein, ho 
actuated by any other in<»tiv< Ih.ni .1 desire lo ser\o tin* < ol tun 
religion. 

‘'Oiu souliiiiciil Ihe uiiter deques lu (xpios^ luosl cinplmtually. Tine 
religion C(mbi»t 8 in elexated notuniH ul God, light idlectiuns and a pine con- 
sciSicc tow aids Him ; hut rertanil> iiof in prostrating the mind to a system 
of dogmatic historx . Tliose x\ho call t/ns religion, aie (in the xMitei’s belief) 
as much in tin* thiik as those who place it 111 magical s-uoramciits and outward 
piu’ification, Ihit \xhilc uttcih icnoiiiieing both those false and iJijurioiis 
icpriiscutat^oiib, he dcsiri's his hook to cairx on its fi out. Ins most intense 
conviction, that pure and undetiled religion is the noblest, the most blessed, 
the most xaluable of all God's countless gifts; that a heart to fear and lo\i 
Him IS a possession sxxeetci than dijtiities and loltiei tlian talents ; and that 
although the outward fonn ol tiuth^* lield saered by good men, is destined to 
be rc-inodellcd by the progiess ol knowledge, }et in their deeper essence 
there IS a spirit which will live more ciieigctieall> with the dcxclopmcnt ot all 
that IS most iirecious and glouous in man.” — Picfacc, m. 

The honcNl sincinity xvith Axliich tin* author ‘states his opinion^, 
which are e\idciitly I lie result of coiuiclion, and tin re\t‘r(iico Axith 
which he aiiproaelies his -ulijeit, must eoniniand the resju'ct even 
those who nuiy dissent fiom liis aIiwvs. The matter is axowedly om* 
surrounded by great dilheulties ; hut anc eutiiely agree Avitli ihe 
author, that the caus(‘ of tnu* nligioii is not likely to suffer fi’oiu an 
honest attempt to remove tliosc diflleulties, and to r(‘eoneile the dil- 
fiTences and contradictions which must Inn (‘ pu//l(d (‘veiy reader of 
the Bible, even tliose most disposed to contend for the divine origin 
of every portion. That he has in all eases succeeded Ave will not say ; 
hut that his \oliimc clescr\es, and Avill rce<*iAe, attention, is our con- 
viction. 


13. — TiiouGiiis rroN Some ImroJirANT Toims kelaiim, ro Tin: 
SYvSTLai of the Would. By J. P. Nichol, LL.D., Professor td' 
Astronomy in the ITiiiversity of GlasgoAV. Edinburgh: John 
Johnston^', lo, Princes Street, and 26, Paternostei Row, London. 
1848. 

The Stellar Univijise: Vieavs or its Auranoeaifnis, Motions, 
AND Eaoletions. By Professor Nil hoi. John Johnstone, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1848. 

The Planet Nephnl: an Exposition and Ilisrortr. By Pro- 
fessor NieJiol. John Johnstone, Edinburgh and London. 1848. 

The author has taken advantage of the demand for a second edition 
of his ‘ Thoughts oA the System of the World,’ Avhich must uoav be con- 
sidered a standard work on Astronomy, to introduce such modiii- 
(‘atioris and additions as have been rendered necessary by recent 
revelations on the composition of our system. Sir John Hersehers 
Avork on the Southern heavens has furnished ‘‘many important hints 
regarding the structure of our Galaxy;” and M. Struve’s survey of 
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(lie Nt)r(li(M*n lit‘ini\|ilK‘re lia^ likcwiso lioeii lulx aiitiigoously (‘oiisnlU'd. 
Ill lilt* clinjitfM* on the Trloscope, IIh* aiillior takos occasion to <‘\[)l}iin 
nioic (nlly llic ditlicnltic- to lx* miitiMnlcd >\ ilh in the cmjiloyinmt ol 
|x»x\oi^ of llic tilcscopc, lii ^ rxplanalion^ oi wliicii, in the lij’d 
(dilion oi* this work, hud been souirxvJiat niisuiidcrstood in an iirtich* 
on Astronomy in a (juartcrly coulcmixmiry; and at the hiiiiic tinje he 
acknowledge"' the candour withwliicli his •‘attempts to expose science, 
so that it^ firand truths b(* nndcrstoixl ,ind apjireeiated by the people, 
are ^'(‘cciNcd by the protessional critics of oiir time:” certainly Pro- 
Icssor Nichol’s labours witli the view of ]iopularizinc science des(*rve 
all the acknovv lcd;»m(‘nt that i-an lx* accorded llicm. 

This i^ (‘niin(*ntly the case with the little volume vvdiosc 
tith* stands second at the head of this nolict*. In this book the 
sublime mv stories of the stellar univi'i-'C, mi lar as they have been 
unfold(*d to human inv C'>ti‘:^ation, arc i‘X])lained in lan«;ua^c at once 
(*lo(jucnt and lamiliar ; and we arc "lad to pc rccivi* from the preface, 
that the pr(‘sent volume is but the first of a sci-ies liaviiif^ for their 
object the liirtlicr (*lucldation of the composition of our sy>tem. This 
scries v\ill ])c inoiv* (‘specially devoted to the ycjuiig; and that it is 
well adapted to command their attention, wdll be seen in the follow'- 
in» extract from tin* introductory chapter. 

“ As r wiitc, tlie Sun has descended into the West, and the glorious night- 
vvatcheis are advancing from their retirements — seeming, as they increase in 
Inilliniicv, to a])proneh as from afai. Fust, is 1Ikm*krus, lobed in gold — 
oiitshmmg (*v(*n d i iTTKii, whose svvav no other star disturbs. Apjilving my 
telescope to this orb, unexpected facts aie rcva*alcd — the bright planet is 
changed into an iricgiilai vvoild. On its incomi>lcte edge, strongly marked 
iiiggcdness appears, indicating that this star, notwithstanding its radiance, is 
broken on its siiifacc like our globe, and has undergone similar convulsions. 
Observe the mituie of the facts, ami how clear and undeniable the inference. 

' * Now, what is the character of a rugged part of our world as the sun 

declines The shadow s of the mountains fill uj> the valleys, and long lines, 
and cv eii districts of land are clothed in darkness ; while our great orb con- 
tinues to send to tlie elevated peaks liis rosy evening light. In the jilanet, 
then, wbieli we disci'in as so untroubled and fair, harsh convulsions have of 
old broken its surface, and iijilicavTcl it, as in tlie case' of our ow 11 Karth. From 
minuter investigations — the dovds, for mstaiiee, wliieli sjieak so distinctly of 
oceans rolling below, — we deserv that Venus is about as large as the Earth, 
and that, 111 triitli, she K'sembles our world m eveiy ]>articular ; beaming, as 
she does, so luilliaiitl} , because basking withm the denser rays of the bun. 
Can it be, then, iiidieated by the aspects of this special globe, that all these 
otlu'v star^ are worlds likewise, and that our Earth is oiil^ one among myriads'^ 
The similitude, indeed, is not confined to ^^enus ; other bright stars, for 
instance Jupitku, though ten times larger tliaii the Earth, also show that 
they are oiiacpie globes, shining, not by native, but reflected splendour. We 
discern as bodies of tins di‘scn])tion, a number, not large m comparison with 
the countless multitudes which environ them, hut still considerable. These 
are Mkrcuuy and Venus, between us and the Sun; then Mars, and the 
group of small planets; .Iupiter, the largest orb ui the system; Saturn, 
Chan US; and now Neptune. These bodies compose a class, and stand 
apait fiom the fixed stais. Their ii(*iglibourhood, and the similarity of their 
motions, bestow on them u familj relationship, uniting them with each other ; 
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but, at the same time, wholly dissevering them from the immoveable shining 
points amid which they lie. The stars, for instance, which compose the 
grand constellation of Orion, cannot, by any telescopic powei, be made to 
appear other than specks, sending forth through space a large degree of 
radiance ; and relatively they are so motionless, that the i ery collocation which 
delights us now shone over the shepherd Chaldeans; — while these other 
luminaries at once unfold, like Venus, their disks to the curious observer, and 
each, in its appropriate period, passes through a course encompassing the 
entire heavens. The nature, too, of their courses has b(*cii ascertained; and 
the largest series of intellectual labours that lia\e vet been bestowed on any 
physical inqiiirv, has enabled us to discern that of these Plvnets, oi AVan- 
DLiiElts, our* globe is one ; and that around the sun, their source of light and 
heat they roll in their several years — constituting, as a whole, a svstem 
most simple in its several arrangements; but, at the same time, more 
nice m the connevion and balancing of its jiarts, than anv mechunism we know 
of, cvTii the most refined, that has issued hitherto from the power and 
ingenuity of man.”— p. Ifk 

The volume entitled ^ The Plamd Xeptune,’ eontuiiis the liwtory of 
])erliaps the most remarkable event in tljev\h<)le range of seientifie 
inv estigation. The particulars of this diseo\ <*ry being novv^ well know n, 
it will be wholly nnneeessnry to enter into details; suffiee it to say 
tliat Dr. Nicliol lias placed before bis reader'-, in the clearest and most ’ 
eoiiiprehensive inanucr. an aeeount of th(‘ eir(*umstaiiees which h'd 
astronomers to suspect the e\istenee of a large jdanetarv body moviiitr 
in an orbit bey^nid that of Uranus, and the manner in vNhieh the jin*- 
sence of sueli a body^ wms ultimately verilied. In this history tlieehiims 
of the parties prineipally conneeted with tlu^ diseoveiy ari‘ iinpaitially 
discussed, and tlie simple facts of the (pii'stion el(‘arly stated vvitlioiit 
favor or affection ; the author generously refuting tlie aeeiisationv 
which have been brought against Mr. C’halli^ and Mi. Airy of a hrea(‘]i 
of duty ill neglecting to avail themselves of th(‘ eommunieations iiiadi* 
to them by Mr. Adams in the autumn of lH4o. The angry discussions 
to which the discovery of Neptune gave risi*, hut in vvhidi tli(‘ piin- 
eipal parties took no jiart, all turn upon the assumption that had a 
certain course hc(Ui pin sued, ei rtain resiilfs. would liave lollovied ; huf 
this course would perhaps nev'^er liave lieen tliought of ha<l i1 not been 
suggested by the results obtained by another modi* of investigation. 
In short, it is exactly a case in whieli the disputants lose sight of tin* 
fact, that their angry observations are merely’^ wliat tin* Duke of 
Wellington pithily termed “ criticisms after the (‘vent.” 


14. — Chaaiheii Bikds : their Na curve History, Manaoeaient, Ha- 
bits, Food, Diseases, Treatmeni, Breeding, AND ^illE MlIHODs 
OF Catching them. By J. M. Bcchstein, M.D. I'ranslatcd from 
the last German Edition, by W. E. Shuckard, M.E.S. To which 
arc added Observations compil(*d from the Works of British Natu- 
ralists. London ; Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Bow, 
1847. 

The celebrity acquired by former editions of this w^ork render it almost 
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unnecessary to do more than announce its reappearance in the present 
handsome and attractive form. This translation is made from the 
fourth German edition, which appeared subsequently to the death of the 
author, under the superintendence of his friend, Dr. Lehrmann, of Ham- 
burgh. It is beautifully got up, being illustrated by numerous well- 
executed wood-cuts, consisting of portrait 4 of the birds and other 
subjeetb introduced as vignettes, with the frontispiece and title gor- 
geously printed in gold and colours. The additions to the text 
Ironi the obbel•^ ations of B^iti‘^h naturalists add materially to its value ; 
and lb every one in tb(‘ habit of keeping bii’d'^, this new edition espe- 
cially eomiiiends itself as offering a greater amount of information 
respecting tlH‘be feathered favourites than any similar work previously 
published. There is something pleasing in Dr. Beeh&tein’s descrip- 
tion of the mode iji which he qualified him&(‘lf to write his ‘ History 
of Chamber Birds.’ lie says, 

“ From earliest (‘hihlhood, 1 have been surrounded by almost eveiy fea- 
thered companion described in iny woik, and have so accustomed myself to 
them, tlmt I cannot sit dov\n to my desk nith even ordinary attention, if my 
apuitment be not enlivened by the choral music of these songsters, of i^hich I 
lm\e ne\er less tluin fifty or sixty about me. I have, therefore, \ cry naturally 
studied the readiest means of procuring them, as well as the cheapest mode of 
feeding and maintaining them 111 health; and in doing so, 1 soon accumu- 
lated materials for composing their Natural History.” 


15. — Tnr Nk.iit Side of Naturf ; or Ghosts and Ghost Seers. 
By Catluu’iiic Crowe. Authoress of ‘ Susan Hoploy,’ ‘Lilly Daw- 
son,’ ike. Two Volumes, London: T. C. Newby, 72, Mortimer 
Street. 1818. 

Few readers -would suppose from its title that tliis book is a sort of 
exteiibion or (mlargcment of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Letters on Demonology^ 
and Witchcraft.’ The term — “ Night Side of Nature,” Mrs. Crowe ex- 
plains as being borrowed from the German, signifying ‘‘that side of a 
planet -udiich is turned from the sun ; ” when 

“ O’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep ; ” 

“and as,” continues Mrs. Crow^e, “ during this intcr-s al, exteinal cb 
jects loom upon us but stiangcly and imperlectly'^, tlic Geimans draw a 
parallel between these -v ague and misty perceptions, and the similar 
obscure and uncertain glimpses we get of that veiled department of 
nature, of wdiich, whilst cciriprising, as it does the solution of questions 
coiiceining us inoie nearly than any other, we are yet in a state of 
entire and wilful ignorance.” 

In plain teims, Mrs. Crow^e is a believer in ghosts, w^arnings, wraiths, 
tioublod spints, liauiiUd houses, tt ifl (/inys enwe; and her object is 
“ to suggest inquiry and stimulate obseixation, in older that we may 
endeaxour, if possible, to di&co\(r semething regal ding our physical 
VoL. XLIX;— No. 1. T 
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nature, as it exi&ts here in tlu‘ flesh ; and as it is to exist hereafter 
out of it.” 

Mrs. Crowe’s reasonings ujion the nature of ghostly visitations are 
very ingenious, and she Ijas collected from vuidous sources a gi’oat 
number of curious stories connected with supernatural occurrences, 
many of which appear to re^t on respectable autliority. We i)erhaps 
are wi’ong in using the tenn supernatural in reference to these pheno- 
mena, ^ince Mrs. Crowe does not consider them in that light, but 
d(*claros her belief that “the time Avill come wlieji tliey will be reduced 
strictly within the bounds of science.” We are (juite willing to avow 
our ac(iuicscence in her assertion, that with regard to ghosts, as they are 
commonly called, “ many more are disposed to believe than to confess.” 
There is a lurking spark of superstition in most minds, not to b(‘ era- 
dicated by all the tea(‘lnngs and revelations of science, which disposes 
them to think favorably of what is presented in the form of glimpses 
of another world — ot‘ another state of being — about which e\ery om^ 
feels more or les^ ol‘ curiosity. Explain them away as we will, and 
laugh at them heartily as we may, there still will i*eturn the thought— 
there mag be something in these alleged spiritual rcwelations which 
at present we are unable to understand. And this, we venture to 
say, no one will absolutely deny to be his oAvn feeling, if honestly 
expressing his opinion. 

Many of Mr^. Crowed narratives are, it must be confessed, not a 
little startling. Perhaps tin* mo'^t curious is that relating to “ the 
Haunted House at Willington, near Kewcastle-n])on-Tyne,” referred 
to by William Ho witt, in his ‘Visits to llcmarkable Iflaces.’ The 
house is, or was till lately, inhabited by a res])ectal)le Quaker family 
of the name of Procter. iVIr. Ih’octcr, in a letter given by Mrs. 
Crowe, vouches for the “ strict accuracy ” of the account ol‘ the strange 
annoyances to which his family has been subjected, as quoted by Mr. 
Howitt from a local publication, but makes no attempt to explain 
them, evidently believing them to arise from supernatural causes. A 
gentleman visiting Mr. Procter, having expix^^sed a wish that some 
natural explanation of the annoying sights and sounds might be di«- 
covered, Mr. P. “de(‘lared his entire <‘onviction, I’ounded upon an 
(‘xperience of fifteen years, that no such elucidation was possible.” 

Mrs. Crowe has collected from various sources a goodly number of 
ghost-stories, some of which few persons, we belie^e, could read with 
equanimity in a lone house, at 

“ The witching time of night, 

When chmeh-jards yawn,” 

spite of all the professed scepticism of the nineteenth century in re- 
ference to such matters. 
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Ui — Tin: AmTiiMETir oi^ Araurnrs and Life Assurance, or 
Compound Interest siuplihed: explaining tlie value oi* Annui- 
ties, certain, oi* contingent on one or two liven, and the values of 
Assui'ances in single and annual payments ; and comprehending 
the values of Leases, Pensions, Freeholds, and Keversionary Sums, 
ill possession or expci*tation, immediate, deferred, or temporary; 
illustrated with practical and familiar examples. By Edward 
Baylis, Actuary of the Prolessional Life Assurance Company. 
London : Longman & Co. 

Tuts treatise upon one of the most important branches of-ecoiiohiical 
science, although avowedly composed for the use of the student, and 
adajited to the state of knowledge of jiersons unacquainted with 
.ilgebraie symbols and fojpmiila?, will be found a most useful manual of 
reference lor the actuary and solicitor. The character and attain- 
numts of the accomplished Actuary of the Pi’ofcssional Life Assurance 
Company, will, to many, be a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of 
the <*alculalion^, and of tlie correetnesH and simplicity of the imles pre- 
sented ; and we may mention that the test of the value and applicabi- 
lity of i ach rule is afforded in a variety of examples bearing upon the 
social relations depiuident on the contingencies of Life Assurance, An- 
nuities, and Survivorships. To the young actuary we can recommend 
no more useful exercise than to translate the Laws f)f Calculation, 
methodized by Mr. Baylis, into the symbolic* language of De Morgan, 
and rc*scrv(‘ tlie result (‘or coii‘-taiit use and reference. 

The I)i\mches of the seiencti are systematically classified and sub- 
elassificd, into 1. Anmiiiies Certain^ embracing the calculation of tem- 
porary and deferred annuities and jici’jietuitics. 2. Single Life 
Values^ and the calculation, on the one hand, of immediate, deferred 
and temporary annuitic's, and, on the other, of assurances and endow- 
ments and the value of jiolicies; involving the contingency of single 
lives. 3. Joint Life Valuet>^ with analogous arrangement. 4. Longest 
Life Values; and 5. St/rrtvorships. 

The* subject is more or less interesting to thousands of individuals 
ill e\ cry class of society : and a popular and practical vade mecum^ 
enabling e\ ery one interested in property dependent on the duration 
or siirvivorshi}) of lives, to bei'ome his own actuary, was a desideratum^ 
not only for the* public, but for the Insurance Companies themselves : 
for nothing can so completely tend to insure confidence in the integrity 
and security of Insurance and Annuity Associations, as to see the 
actuaries of such institutions lending their zealous efforts to remove 
all mystery from their craft, and affording universal facility to test 
the accuracy and rationale of their calculations, and the sufficiency of 
their basis and constitution. 
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17. — ^Knapp’s CHpmcAL Technology ; or, Chemistry applied 

TO THE Arfs and TO MANUFACTURES. Vol. I. Forming Vol. 

in. of the Library of Illustrated Standard Scientific Works. Lon- 
don and Faris : Bailliere. 1848. 

The volume before us is one of a series of works of value issued at 
intervals in the various branches of science ; the characteristics of 
which are, besides judgment in selection, extreme taste in the typo- 
graphy, and the most copious illustration by means of wood engra^ - 
ingb. In a manufacturing nation such as England, the ai)plicatijn of 
scientific research to the arts ministering to the requirements of the 
consumer, is the prime object of every j)ractical employer of skilled 
labour, who would not be left beliind in the race of improvement ; and 
we need not insist upon the vast number of ^le arts involving in pai*- 
ticular the processes of chemistry. Dr. Knapp, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Griessen, whose work is here ably translated l)y 
Dr. Ronalds, the Chemical Lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital, and 
Dr. Richardson, of‘ Newcastle, and essentially enhanced in value by a 
profusion of admirable woodcuts, has conferred a vast boon on the 
capitalist artificers of England, which, it is to be hoped, may not lx* 
altogether counteracted in its effect by a continuance of those onerous 
government restrictions upon improvement and experimcmt hitherto 
operating so fatally to arrest the progress of discovery in tlic English 
arts and manufactures. Thus, as is observed by the editors of this 
translation — 

'‘The little progress i^hich has been made for a long series of jears in the 
soap manufacture (a description of which closes the jiresent volume), is one 
instance onl^, amongst many others, which all bear witness to the injurious 
tendency of government restrictions upon manufacturing industry. Tin indi- 
viduals v^ho are themselves exposed to the scrutunzing surveillance of tlie 
exciseman, can alone feel and properly a])preciate the annoyance of otficial 
mterference, and the limitation which it imposes upon their exertions ; but the 
interests of the whole country are sacrificed when the excise laws interfere 
with the improvements of processes, and put a bar, as they do in many cases, 
to the development or progi*ess of our manufactures.” — p 7. 

The wa<^teful nature of some of our manufacturing operations, 
arising from deficiency or abuse of science, is made strikingly ajiparent 
in one example, viz.: — 

It is estimated that the sulphur wasted at Sw^ansca, to the absolute de- 
struction of all surrounding vegetation, would suffice for the manufacture of all 
the alkali produced in the kingdom, and this fact, coupled with the loss of 
3,()()(),()00 tons of coal in the smelting of iron alone, piovc sufficiently that our 
practice is still sadly deficient. Wherever the fault may he, it must be attri- 
buted in no small degree to ignorance ; and this, again, doubtless arises from 
the difficulty attending the acquisition of sound scientific knowledge in this 
country.” — p 6. 

The importance of the desideratum which the present work so 
amply supplier, will be apparent from these extracts and observations. 
In thin first volume we are presented with an exposition of the nature 
and effective v alue of fuel in tlie production of heat, embracing the 
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preparation of wood charcoal, and the production of coke : and in an 
appendix, the Editors have described with minuteness the most ajj- 
proved methods of coking now in use, and also the mode of produ- 
cing the new patent fuel. The \ entilation and heating of buildings, 
also, and a description of the modus operandi pursued in private and 
public establishments for these objects, are presented under this head. 
Next we arc made acquainted with the chemical processes concerned 
in the production of artificial light : the improvements in the laanu- 
factiwe of the different substances used for illumination, and more 
particularly those which have reference to coal gas, its purification, 
measurement, mode of consumption, &c. The remainder of the volume 
is occupied with the subject of earths and alkalis, the agents con- 
cerned in their manufacture, and their various applications in the arts. 

The following historical account of the incidents which led to the 
discoA cry of tlie present mode of producing artificial soda — an inven- 
tion which we owe to the first French Revolution — will interest the 
general reader. It may be observed that the importance of the disco- 
V ery can hardly be over-estimated, seeing that native soda, which is 
met with in mineral masses, in Egypt, Mexico and in Hungary, bears 
•a very small proportion to the enormous quantities consumed in the 
arts : — 

“ The present mode of carrviiigon this important manufacture, and now very 
geneiallv adopted, nas the inv cution of Leblanc, and fiist carried out on a large 
scale!)} him and liis piutncis Dizc and Slice, m Fiance. Asli^v^ell known, this 
discovery cicated an eiam the history of mauufactmes; but the manner in 
which it was made public docshonoui to the genuine and magnanimous patriot- 
ism which animated, m tho«!C times of dangei, the fiower of the French nation. 
Bcfoic the Revolution of 17S9, no other kind of soda was known in Fiance but 
tliat obtained from marine plants, and this, for the greater jiart, w as imported 
fioni abroad, from the coasts of Spam. The wars of the Republic with nearly 
the whole of Europe, m annihilating tiadc, put a stop to this and other equalh 
important resources for native ludustiy — amongst otheis, the impoitation of 
potash was stopped. Although, m cases of need, soda may be replaced by 
potash m the manulactwre of glass and soap, for the puqioses of the bleacher, 
dyer, &c., yet the prospcritv of these branches of manufacture, at a time when 
the very existence of the Republic was at stake, was of as little moment as the 
fall of a single soldier m a skirmish. All the potash, therefore, tliaf could be 
obtained m Fiance was immediate!} applied to the manufacture of saltpetre ; 
for tlie expulsion of the eneni} superseded all minor cures. Necessity is always 
the mother of great deeds : and the Republic mastcied the difficulty by an un- 
piccedented development of mteinal power. Thus the Committee of Public 
Safety, incited by the pro])osition of a manufactuier of the name of Carny, m 
the ^ear II., called upon all citi/ens, in a special pioclamation, to place m the 
hands of Commissioners, within two decades, for the benefit of the Republic 
and without icgaid to all private ends and speculations, vvliatcvci* plans and 
methods of preparing soda might he known to them. The Report of the Com- 
missioners upon all the numerous plans pioposed by disintciested manufac- 
turers declared the process of Leblanc to be the simplest and best calculated 
for an extensive scale of manufactuic; a decision, the justness of which has 
been proved by fifty years’ expencnce, no essential improvements having been 
made m the process. It consists in converting chlonde of sodium into sul- 
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phate of soda (Glauber’s salt), and in the further decomposition of that salt.” 
-p. 274. 

Thug, to the Revolution of 1789, and to the demand for the great 
element of destruction, we owe that great lever of manufacturing in- 
dustry— the soda of commerce. We shall be content if the Revolution 
of 1848 bestow upon Europe an analogous instrument of moral eleva- 
tion — if out of the present chaos France shall discover a new source of 
Credit as formerly of Soda. 


18. — Elements of General History, Ancient and Modern, to 
which are added a Comparative View of Ancient and Modem 
Geography, and a Table of Chronology. By Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, late Lord Commissioner of Justiciary 
in Scotland, and formerly Professor of Civil History and Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, in the University of Edinburgh. A new 
Edition, with considerable additions to tlie author’^; text, numerouh 
notes, and a continuation from the Revolution in 1688 to the 
present time. Edited by the Rev. Brandon Turner, M. A. London ; 
Adam Scott, Charterhouse Square. 1846. 

We have found this work extremely uselul a book of reference, 
and as such we can conscientiously recommend it. To give an in- 
stance. Suppose the reader of history meeting with the term “Prag- 
matic Sanction,” an expression which is as far as some of tlie most 
technical terms of jurisprudence from carrying its own explanation 
along with it, wishes to obtain .some definite idea of what the term 
stands for, he may S(nircli long enough in historical works (*f Jiigh 
pretension and considerable reputation, such for example as Smollett’s 
‘History of England,’ and Coxe’s ‘Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole,’ 
without finding the precise information he wants. But on turning to 
page 501 of this most useful work, he will find tlie following passage : 
“ The anxiety of Charles VI. (of Austria) Emperor of Germany, at 
having no male issue, led liim to frame an order of succession, termed 
the Pragmatic Sanctiovy hy which he aimed at securing his dominio7is 
to his female heirs; this became hereafter a standing article in all 
foreign negotiations.” 

At page 505 again, there is a good and sueeinct account of that 
system of governing, wliereof the leading idea is that of centralization, 
carried to such perfection by Frederic II. of Prussia, surnamed the 
Great, 

The Clu’onological Table will also be found exceedingly valuable for 
reference. 

Many of the notes added by the present editor are peculiarly valu- 
able and interesting. Take for instance the following (pp. 369, 370, 
371):— 

** In the time of Henry Vlll., the rental of England and Wales, in lands 
and houses, did not exceed five millions pm annum; it is now (1844) above 
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milhons. The annual value of real property, as asseased to the pioperty 
tax, exclusive of property m the hands of iiidiiiduals whose incoma is Icbt) 
than j^l50 a-year^ was in 1843^ in 

England 020,993 

Wales 3,212,848 


82,233,843 

ScotlamP 9,284,382 

Thp editor then ^ives some intelfesting statistics as to wages. After showing 
the rate of wages m earlier times, he thus proceeds : “In 1495, the statute 
fixed the wages of— • 

“ A carter, without meat, at bd, a day, — eijual 111 weight of metal to 7Jrf. 

“ A mower of meadows, without meat, at bd. a day. 

“ A reaper in harvest, without meat, at bd. a day . 

" And as the average price of wheat m the latter part of the fifteenth century 
did not much exceed 4s. the quarter, the wages of agricultural labouiers had ra- 
ther increased — that is, they obtained at least the value of four bushels of wheat 
for a week’s labour (equal to about 3()s. at the average price of the last ten years) ; 
w'bilst for the last fifty years they have seldom received the value of one bushel 
and a quarter of w'heat |or a week’s labour (or 9^. (id.), except when the price 
was below the average. ^ The great increase in the rent of land has therelorc 
arisen from the labourers receiving a less quantity of produce than before, as 
well as fioiii the increased fertility of the land, and the inci eased price of the 
produce.^' 

Again, at p. 43, “The republican parliament formed and executed great de- 
signs. These it was enabled to undertake by the etFective system of taxation 
w hich it established, particularly the monthly assessments on real and personal 
])roj)crty, c£’20 of stock, or other personal estate, being a*ses8ed at the rate laid 
on ovei y twenty shtUinys of yearly rent, or yearly value of land, thereby taxing 
both descriptions of property alike, assuming that real property yielded 5 
])er cent ” 

And 111 a note to p. 433, the cditoi uhserves, “ Before the Revolution, as the 
c\])cnses of war wsispiiucipally borne hy the landholders, we find them always 
most desirous to teriiiinate them ; whilst in the subsequent reigns, when the 
naval and military expenses of the state were defrayed out of the gerieial re- 
\omie, pnncqially raised on articles of consumption, it will be found that the 
House of Commons, which was almost exclusively composed of landholders, 
ami represented the interests of tliat body , was too niueh disposeil to favour 
the continuance of war, and to increase the national expenditure.” 

Again, at ]>. 443, “ The land-tax was granted after the Resolution, as a com- 
mutation for the abolition of the manorial profits formeily payable to the crown ; 
and was fixed at 4s. in the pound, on the fult true yearly unt at the time of 
making the assessment ; hut as no re-valuat ion has been made since l()9r>, the 
assessment is now very unecpial. In some places it is still nearly 4,?. in the 
pound, whilst in others it is less than owe in the pound. If this com- 
mutation of 4 S', in the pound had been iis strictly levied for the benefit of the 
reienne, as the manorial profits ])flyable to the lords of manors, it would have 
formed a pnncipal item m the national ineome.” 

No extracts, however, tlinl we could give, ivoiild eon\ oy nn idc'a ol 
tlio vast nmss of infomintion eontaiiied in this xolnme, wlneh is small 
but niofct lompael, botli of print and hislonoal facts. 
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19. — The Principles of Nature, her Divine Revelations, and 

A Voice to Mankind. By and through Andrew Jackson Davis, 

the ‘Poughkeepsie Seer,* and ‘Clairvoyant.* Two Volumes. 

London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1848. 

Whatever may be the degree of credit accorded to the statement 
of the manner in which these volumes have been produced, there can 
be but one opinion upon Mr. Chapman’s part in the affair. By that 
gentleman’s enterprize have been naturalized many important literary 
and philosophical works, with which, out for his liberality, the ‘mere 
Englrsh reader might never perhaps have become acquainted. So 
with the volumes before us. We entirely agree with Mi*. Chapman, 
in believing tliat “there are, perhaps, few English publishers, occu- 
pying a respectable position in their profession, who would not 
shrink from the responsibility of issuing tJie present work.” There 
is, at first sight, something connected with it, so utterly opposed to all 
our preconceived notions of the art and mystery of book-making, that 
we feel strongly disposed to apply to it a very expre^.'^ive English 
term, and to cliaracterize tlic whole affair as an atteinj)!, on the part 
of brother Jonathan, to gull his would-be c//^c1but really impressible 
(in other words verj/ soft) brother John. We may, liowever, thank 
Mr. Chapman for adding to our list of the ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
two goodly volumes, consisting of “lecture^ upon a great v ariel 3 M)f 
scientific and philosophical subject's,” purporting to have been dic- 
tated, in a state of clairvoyance^ by a young man, v^lio in his normal 
state is described as ignorant and illitei*ate, and “ po^sc^sing 
absolutely no knowledge of the sciences with which, in his })eculiar 
abnormal condition, he displays such an intimate and comprehensive 
acquaintance.” 

Of the incredible part of tlie circumstances connected with these 
volumes it is sufficient to remark that there is .scarcely a single doctrine 
or fact propounded in them which may not bo found in the ])ages of 
Oken, Mulder, Hegel, Fichte, Kant, Sehellirig, Swedenborg, the 
‘Bridgwater Treatises,’ the ‘Vestiges’, and other works of like charac- 
ter ; in short they contain hardly an idea which has not in some shape 
or other been promulgated before: and yet we are expected to believe 
that Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis (who, by the way, possesses one of 
the most knowing heads we ever saw upon a pair of shoulders) never 
read a word of any one ol‘ these autliorities, because, forsooth, he was 
only about nineteen years of age when he coinmciiced the delivery of 
these lectures ; that previously to, and during the period of their de- 
livery, he had not read many books ; and that for certain such books 
as those above named had seldom or nev er fallen in Ids way. 

In support of tliis statement, Mr. Davis’s scribe, or, as we should 
term him, amanuensis^ who took down from his dictation thc.se won- 
derful revelations, give.s several letters from gentlemen of credibility 
who had known young Davis almost from his birth. Four of these 
letters represent him as having been in very humble circumstances ; 
as not having had more than about five months’ schooling ; “ dui*ing 
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which time he learned to read imperfectly, to widte a fair hand, and to 
do simple sums in arithmetic.” We of course have no means of testing 
his abilities in reading and arithmetic ; but as to his writing, we can 
only say, that if in five months his writing master could teach a youth 
previously ignorant of caligraphy to write such an elegant hand as is 
given for Davis’s signature beneath his portrait, he would soon make 
his fortune in London among “ those whose hand-writing has been ne- 
glected,” to the great detrimentof the advertising improvers of the same. 

Of the live testimonials to character ai^ acquirements given by Mr. 
Dav is’s scribe, we arc disposed to rely most upon that of Iqs frieiid, the 
Rev. A. K. Bartlett. This gentleman sa)s that Davis “possessed an 
inquiring mind — loved books, especially controversial religious works, 
which he always preferred, whenever he could borrow them and obtain 
leisure for their perusal. Hence he was indebted to his individual 
exertions for some creditable advances which he made in know- 
ledge. He became a good tliinker.” We will be bound he did : his 
physiognomy shows it! But this evidence, vvhicJi we believe to be 
trustworthy, and which relates to a period extending from the} ear 
1842 to 184o, coniph’tely contradicts what wc are told by others, who 
say that during tint time Davis “was never known to frequent public 
librai ies, and was seldom known to take up a book ; and that his very 
hunted reading w as confined to a few juvenile productions, fugitive 
(*ssa}s, and light romances, not, perhaps, comprising over lour hundred 
or live hundred pages at most ; and even this little reading was pur- 
sued in the most desultory manner.” It is therclbi'e evident, from the 
testimony of Davis’s intimate friend, Mr. Bai’tlett, that the lormcr 
really “ lov ed books, and esjiecially coiitrov ersial religious works and 
h-oin the testimony of his otJier friends it being equally evident that he 
contrived to read such books without the knowledge ol* those vvdio cer- 
tify to his ignoiance and illiterateness, weneed no further evidence that 
it was also tiossible to pi\)cure other works tlian those of controversial 
div init} , and to perusc them in like secresy. c are expressly told that 
Davis became a good thinker; therelore such a mind as he possessed, 
taking })leasurc in the* p(‘rusal of controv ci’sial and philosophical works, 
would form and store aw ay for future use a fund of ideas, which would 
be readily rejiroduced on any lavorable occasion presenting itself. 

And such an occasion was jircsentcd in the year 184o, when Mr. 
Davis, in the month of May, communicated to his chosen scribe and 
others, his intention to “ commence a scries of lectures and revelations 
upon subjects such as arc embraced in this book and the reporter 
further states, that — 

On the 27th of November, 1845, residing at the time in New Haven, Con* 
nccticut, we received, per mail, a note from Dr. L}on [the clairvov ant’s 
chosen magnetizer], stating that we had been appointed by Mr. Davis, while 
in the clairvoyant state, as the scribe to report and prepare for the press his 

lectures, which were to commence immediately The next day, we 

embarked for New York, and in the evening wTotc Mr. Davis’s first lecture, at 
his dictation — subsequently agreeing to write and prepare the whole for the 
press.” 
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After describing the process adopted for throwing the lecturer into 
his clairvoyant condition, and the manner in whioli the lectures woi*e 
dictated, as well as the shai*e taken by liimself in tlieir production 
before the world, the scribe continues : — 

“ Furthermore, the work was originally proposed by the clairvoyant him- 
self; the time of its commencement %vus fixed upon by himself; and all under 
his authoritative direction. He has spoken only as directed by his interior 
promptings, and no portions of his work have been elicited by the interroga- 
tories or suggestions of another. ^ When he has spoken, he has spoken spon- 
taneously; and at such time# as his interior perceptions were not ‘duly 
expanded, he^has refused to proceed with liis dictations. All persons around 
him, connected in any way with the production of the book, were therefore 
moved by him ; he was not in the least degree moved or influenced ))y any of 
them; and it is owing solely to influences from the interior world as operating 
on the mind, that the book now makes its appcai'anec.*' 

We cannot but admire tlie energy with which Mr. F'ishboiigh, the 
clairvoyant’s amanuensis, declares himself prepared “ to sacrifice all 
tilings earthly, and even life itsidf,” in defence of Ins opinion that the 
book is really and truly a r(*velatiou fi-om the spiritual world. Hut 
wc must confess that W(" arc by no means as yet convinced that it is 
anything beyond an emanation from the spirit of a chn er young man, 
who, by dint of close application and intense tliought has formed in 
his own mind the idea of a new revelation of the Pi-ineiples of Nature, 
culled from such works asluive fallen in his w'ay, or from conversations 
in which he m.ay lia\e taken part. These lu; has cleverly contrived 
to reproduce, in such a way as to h'ad his followers to Ixdieve tliat 
like Mahomet, lie has tlu; power of ascending to tiu' lliird or the 
seventh heaven, and there intuitively to attain a knowledge of’ sueli 
tilings as ordinary mortals are. content to learn tJiroiigh tlH‘ nuidium of 
patient sttidy. Hut in this, no more than in the seerrfs Jic brings ns 
from the world of spirits, is Mr. Davis original. Mahomet, in olden 
time, and Swedenborg, in modern days, did th<‘ same thing — indiMnl 
there is, if anything, a falling off in the sublimity of* tlu^ affair as ma- 
naged by Mr. Davis, who, unlike his prototypes, is unable to attain the 
extatic condition without tlic assistance ol* Jiis clioscn inagnetiz(*r. 

A curious instance, as we understand it, of the mnndaiK* source of 
the clairvoyant’s spiritujil ideas, is given in a note to the word (tin- 
magnetic^ iu p. 227. J'b(* scribe in all honesty, sa^'s — 

“The contents of this section were delivered on the 2.9fh of Ajiril, 

What is here said of the ‘ (lia-magneti(‘’ principle, ivas eutij’ely new to me at 
the time, having never heard of the term. On subsequently asking the speaker 
for a more particular explanation, he replied, iu substance, that an imjiondcr- 
ablf element had recently been discovered, the motion of which intersected the 
current producing the direction of the magnetic needle. On my iiiquirine the 
name of the discoverer, the clairvoyant passed off (i. e. spiritually, the J)od\ 
assuming the inclined ))osition), and on returning he remarked, ‘ It soiituls like’ 
— (hesitating and passing off again) — ‘ lie is known as Professor Faraday.’ 1 
mention this phenomenon, apparently iinimjjortant at first view, as one which 
establishes the fact of the clairvoyant’s receiving impressions of sounds as well 
as of facts and things. A paragraph in a newspaper subsequcntlij fell under 
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IB} notice, contaimng a brief statement of Faraday’s discovery of a ]irinciplc 
which he terms ' dia-magnetic;’ but of this it is certain, that the clairvoyant 
had no knowledge while in the normal state, when the above paragraph was 
dictated.” — p. 22?. 

By no means certain to us, Mr. Fishbougli, though we give yoa 
credit lor believing so. 

The believers in Mr. Davis’s powers of clairvoyance refer to liis ag(j 
as an argument against the supposition that he acquired his knowledge 
by ordinary means ; but this is not at all conclusive. Look at many 
of the greatest men of all ages— poets and philosophers— did nqt they 
live a lengtliencd mental life in a few years of physical existence ? 
Newton had made most of his grand discovei’ics, and laid the foun- 
dations of all, before he was twenty-live ; Burns wtus but thirty-seven 
years of ago when he died ; Mozart but thirty-five ; Byron only thirty- 
six ; and Chattcrtoii, 

“ The wondrous boy Who perished in his pride,” 
whose ingenious Ibrgeries offer a closer parallel to Mr. Davis’s ‘Priii- 
ei)>les of Nature’ than§ianything at present occurring to us, had 
hood-winked the Uferafi of his day, and passed from life by his own 
rasli act, ere he had reached tlio early age of eighteen. 

WJiilst tlici-eforc we are willing to accord to this book the merit of 
being a clever compilation, wc must confess that all the wonderful 
part of the business appears to us in the light of an equally clever 
attempt at what Mr. Davis’s eouiitrynian, Sam Slick, would elegantly 
denominate, a regular sell. 


20. — Town IjYrtcs am> otiikr Poems. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
Author of ‘ Voices from the Crowd,’ ‘ Voices from the Mountains,’ 
he. London: D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Stre(S. 1848. 

Much as we admired Dr. Maekay’s ‘Voices from the Mountain's,’ the 
present hrovhvre is well calculated to raise his reputation still higher, 
it overflows with piii’c genuine poetry, whicli, with the liberality of a 
great mind, is issued at a pri(‘e so low as to come within the reach of 
all. As a true lo\cr of the people, Ihcautlior practises one of his own 
precepts, he tells the people all his thoughts, and they must be both 
wiser and better who lend a willing car to his rev(4ations. 

In tJic ‘ Town Lyrics’ belbre us, published early in January of the 
present year. Dr. Maekay shows that the j)ropIietic spirit claimed by 
poets of the olden time is not quite extinct. In his ‘ Appeal to Paris,’ 
the recent French Revolution, and consequent continental movements 
are clearly foreshadowed. We quote the closing invocation to the 
French capital. 

“ Come fortli, Oh, Paris • freed from vice juhI stain. 

Like a young warrior, dallying too lonj; 

With loving women, wastmg precious noiirs 
In base delights and eneivating sloth, 

Who, when he shakes them off, puts baek his hair 
From his broad brow, and places on bis head 
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The plumed helmet — throws bis velvets off, 

And swathes his vigorous limbs in glancing stceb 
To lead true hearts to struggle for maukiud. 

Or if no more, soldur ot libeity, 

ThouMt lead the nations— stand upon the hill. 

And, like a prophet, preach a holy creed 
Of freedom, progress, peace and hapjnness, 

And all the world shall listen to thy voice ; 

And Tyranny, hyena big with young, 

Dreading the sound, shall farrow in affright. 

And drop, still-born, her sanguinary cubs, 

And many a bloody feud be spared mankind. 

Poland again, with desperate grasp, shall seize 
The neck of her enslaver, and extort 
Full justice from his terror. Hungary, 

Ermined and crowned, shall sit in her ow n sent 
In peaceful state and sober majestj^ ; 

And Italy, unloosening her bonds 

By her strong will, shall be at last the home 

Of broadly based and virtuous libertj ; 

And in her bosom nurture evermore, H 
Not the fierce viitues of her Roman youth, 

But the Ctalm blessings of her later time — 
bcience and art, and civilising trade, 

Dn me philosophy , diviner song. 

And true religion, reconciled with man. 

Speak out, oh Paiis^ puiify tb\self 

By noble thoughts, and deeds will follow them — 

The world has need of thee. ITuinanity 
Droops for thy dalliance vi ith degraded things. 

Alien and most unworthy ot the soul 
That sleeps within thee. Py rentes and Alps, 

And Apennines, and snow -clad Balkans, v^alt, 

With all their e^oes, to icptat the woids 

Which thou must uttei ’ Thou hast slumbered long — 

Long dallied. Speak ’ The world will answer thee ’ ” — }) 4/ 

We hope that the prophecy of the advent of the cholera in The 
Mowers,” may not in like manner he verified. It is a strong appCcd 
to the Sanitary Commissioners. “ The Death Banquet of the Giron - 
dins,” versified from descrijitions given by Lamartine and Thiers, 
is a splendid piece of poetry, also a propos to the times. 

As it would he hardly lair to quote from so small a book more than 
we have already given, we must content ourscUcs with recommending 
it to the notice of all who love genuine poetry, especially when devo- 
ted to the cause of the best interests of humanity. 


21. — The Natural HisroRY or the Human Species; iis Typicai. 
Forms, PiUMiEvAJ. Disikibuiion, Fjliations, and MurJ^A.^To^^. 
Illustrated by 34 coloured Platen, with Portrait and Vignette. By 
Lieut.-CoL Charles Hamilton Smith, K.I1., &c., &c., &c. Edinburgh : 
Lizars. London; Highley. 1848. 4 

The varied researches and attainments of Col. Hamilton Smith, in 
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the several departments of physiology, language, history, and geology, 
have prepared and fitted his mind to exhibit the great questions of 
ethnology, and of tlie physical and moral progress of humanity, in a 
light at once philosopliical and attractive. The present volume, while 
it will satisfy the most voracious appetite for facts, geological, zoolo- 
gical, and traditional, will be found at the same time eminently sug- 
gestive to tlic theorist. 

Commencing with a historical and scientific review of the great 
physical changes wliich have taken place on the earth’s surface since 
the commencement of the present zoologicjil system ; proceeding t|^ence 
to inductions which have been made from tiie fossil discoveries of 
modern geology, in their ration to the possible co-existenee of the 
human species with extinct*nimal races ; the author finally discusses 
the structural differences and the intellectual characters of the typical 
stocks of humanity, and analyses the generally recognized types and 
sub-types of different systems. 

The following extract embodies the geographical basis of the 
author’s system of classij^tion. 

“ The centres of existene?W the three typical forms of man, arc evidently — 

* the mtcrtropical region of Africa, for the woolly-haired ; the open, elevated 
regions of North Eastern Asia, for the beardless ; and the mountain ranges 
towaids the south and west, for the bearded Caucasian.” — p. 121. 

This classification into three typical tarieties, with essential ele- 
nnuits of variety, may .seem, at first sight, callable of expansion into 
a quinary distribution, from tin* fact of two intermediate species or 
genei*a occurring amongst the human family, witli less precise, yet 
ob^ ioiis, cliai-acteristicfe of dis&imilarity. 

“ Whether we take the three typical forms in the light of distinct species, or 
view them simply as varieties of one aboriginal pair, there appear immediately 
two others intermediate between them, possessing the modified combination of 
eharaeters of two of the foregoing, sufficiently remote from both to seem 
deserving, likewise, of the denomination of species, or at least of normal 
varieties, if it were not that the same difficulty obtrudes itself between every 
succeeding intermediate aberrance.” — p. 125. 

To the further investigations of physiology, and especially of foetal 
anatomy, Col. Hamilton SmitJi looks for the final determination of the 
question : but he evidently leans to the conclusion ol* a triple origin. 
It is possible that the course of investigation indicated by the author 
of the ‘Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,’ may, in time, by 
a eombiuatioii of inductive and hypothetical analysis, throw further 
light on this curious subject of inquiry : and even as geology and the 
Mosaic cosmogony arc found not irreconcileable, on the basis of a 
liberal interpretation, so perhaps philosophy may reconcile the Mosaic 
myth us of the human creation with the startling deductions of a bold 
ethnology. The following quotation, which is all that, at this eleventh 
hour, our limited space will permit, is full of interesting speculation. 
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It (Iocs not appear that a thorough rcseaich has yet been made iu the sue- 
eessi\e cerebral appearances of tlie fiptus, nor of the character the brain ol 
infants exhibits^ immediately idtci paituritiom m each of the tliice t}i)ical 
iorins. M. dc Serres» indeed, lias led the iva}^ and alrcad), according to liiin, 
most impoitaut diseoi cries ha^e icsiiltcd from his ln^ estigalious ; foi, slioiihl 
the conditions of cciebral progress be more complete at birth in the ('aucasian 
tnbe, as his discoveries indicate, and be successively lower in the Mongohe, 
and intermediate Malay and Amcri(‘an^ with the woolly -haired, least developeil 
of all, it would follow, accordmg to the apparently general law of ])rogre8siou 
m animated natui*e, that both, oi at least the last mentioned, would be in the 
conditions which show a more ancient date of existence than the other, not- 
withst^nihng <;hat both this and the Mongohe are so constituted, that the 
spark of mental development can be received by them through contact with 
the higher Caucasian innervation. This a])p|^rmg, m classified zoology, to 
constitute perhaps three species, origmatmg at different epochs, or simul- 
taneously m separate regions; while b\ the faculty of fusion with the last, oi 
Caucasian, imparted to thimi, jirogression up to intellectual equality would 
manifest essential unity, and render all alike I’csponsible beings, according to 
the degree of their existing Capabilities— for this must be the ultimate con- 
dition for which man is created Fanciful though these speculations apjieai, 
they seem to confer moic harmony upon the coni|||bug phenomena siirrouiul- 
ing the question than any other hypothesis thatffRts upon ph}siolog}, com- 
bined with geological data and known historical faett.’^ — p. 125. 


22. — Railway Coloniza i ion and a Colonization Curkency. Wi rii 

AN Al»rBNDIX C0NTA1NTN(. A SuyiM^UlY OF EviDl ^( F RE FORI 

Lord Monteac.le’s CoynnTTEE on CoLONi/Ariox iuoai Iri - 
LAND. By William Bridges. Reprinted from ‘ The Monthly Rail- 
way Record.’ 1847. 

The British colonies, rightly administered, are the national safely- 
valye. Call it what wc may, a million and a hall* of paupers in Eng- 
land, and tlirce millions of paupers in Ireland, a ninth and a third i-e- 
spectively of the population, constitute a “great fact,” demanding 
grave mid immediate consideration. Besides the £54,000,000 of taxes 
in Lord John’s Budged, let it be remembered that yve pay £8,000,000 
to feed the compulsorily idle, to keep together the souls and bodies 
of starving fellow-countrymen ; and moreover, that this absolute and 
professional pauperism docs not stand on one side ol* a line of de- 
marcation, yvitli a comfortable yeomanry immediately on the other, but 
that between tlie two extremes of luxury and utter misery, there tu-e 
such various gradations of discomfort and uneasiness, that wc might 
as well attempt to pronounce “where the elieeks end, and yvhere Ix*- 
gins the chin,” as to mark out the boundary line of pauperism and 
independence. 

But out of this very nettle of danger and sorrow, the writer of this 
pamphlet proposes to pluck the flower of hope and national regenera- 
tion ; out of the relations of our negleeteil colonial lands, and our 
miserable peasantry, to create at once, without antagonism to indi- 
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vidual riglita, but in the bpirit of a national duty — by combmation 
and ('Oiiceiilration — ^th(‘ instrument of tlieir mutual redemption tiiid 
developiuenl. Not iij)ou «j^old at £;i 1 7s. JOV. an ounce, but upon 
(.•olonial Imul carrying ho many aoiils to the square mile, if we may so 
liaiibhil(^ hi-, language, are wo to ba.se a natioiiaJ currency, wJiich, lie 
mi])po‘'e&, will tend to a national aalvation. 

The no-principle of our present .by.steni is, at all events, fairly 
indicated. 

“ Xhc real pro]>crty of Cireat Biitam is estimated at about 2,000 millions 
sterling ; its personal property at 2,500 millions ; its [lopulation at sopic 30 
unllions of souls ; and all these ^a&l elements of production amf reproduction 
are sought to be combined, ailjusted, and made available by a monetary instru- 
ment, of at the ntniost 30 millions of national notes, which are not national ; 
and 30 million pieces of gold, which are constantly flying off to other countries, 
aiidthereliy distuihmg sdl our coiiiinercial and social relations.” — p. 10. 

The writm* proposes to adapt colonial lauds to the purposes ol* colo- 
ni/ation l>y means ol’ a jireliiuimiry investment in the supply ol’ labour 
— in the constj'uction of railway.s — lu oi’dinary roads — in bridges, grist 
and saw mill-, ann oth||| pli}r)ieal ])reparation — in (‘iidowments for 
seliools and ( hui’clies — in ‘surveys of sites for ^ illage.s, public parks and 
*eemeleri{‘s. 

It is i'urlher argued that the eoiiihiiiatioii of laud and labour involv- 
ing th(‘ ereatioii ol a rejmxluetive capital, of more or le.ss determinable 
value, sucli capital may at oiic<' be disengaged and constituted into 
floating caintal under the authority oftlie state, and .such national cur- 
i*eiK*y inad(* tJie iiistriiment of colonization and civilization ; and that 
the value of tJi(‘sc .^ymholb Avill ever be maintainable by the accruing 
interest in llie shape of crown renls, contributed by yeoman settlers, 
oji a .system of moral icndalisin ; that these rents and the enhanced 
value of tile lainh nun he made to replace the eapital to the .state, which 
will tiius alwa 3 s have it in its [mwer to increase or reduce the circula- 
tioji, and at its ujition to cancel the ->ymboLs in wliole or in part, or re- 
mit or lessen tin* annual coiitrilmtioiis. In other words, that colonial 
land .scri]), based upon tlie crown lauds and under a projier system of 
concentration and combination of labour, be made a l(‘gal tender within 
the colon V, being always convertible into stock beiii’ing a certain inte- 
rest, tITe fund I’oi Ibis iiitc'rest to accrue from ciwn reserves upon lines 
of railway, and close to tiie jiroposed centres of civilization; such scrip 
being also adv anced to English Railway Comjianies, as a bonus or 
inducement to Englisli ( ajiitalislsto invest Englisli capital and eiiergie.s 
in addition. 

We have room I’or only the following quotations 

“ Lund tuul population are the only true foundation of a currency ; land, 
becoming ra])Hlly enhanced in value by labour impressed upon it in the shape of 
railways and agriculture, is the proper measure and gauge, as well as basis, of all 
national wealth and greatness ; and the value of the land and its superstructures, 
ni till* shape of railways, iiiid buildings, and food, ])roportioned to the wants 
.lud numb(‘rs of the population, must determinate the amount and qualitv of a 
national curren^} p. 9. 
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“ Great Britain possesses hundrcdsj yea, thousands of millions of acres, of 
what Voltaire sarcastically and parenthetically referred to as the grand obstacle 
to a nation’s destruction by its Government — good land. It possesses thou- 
sands of square miles of territory, stretching over every line of longitude east 
and west of Greenwich. Within these islands the Cioun owns a tax revenue 
of some ^50,000,000 per annum — without and beyond our shores, in the co- 
lony of Ireland, as well as m the colonies of New Zealand and America, the 
proper combination of the elements of production would realise for the British 
nation an imperial rent-roll of immeasurable amount. But its lands arc left in 
a state of unproductive wilderness, and what ought to be its greatest and most 
boasted treasure — its population — is for the most part wallowing in poM‘rtv, 
Ignorance, and misery. So much for our land ; so much foi our labour ; while 
our realized capital, m the same manner, is equally inoperative ; for the insti ii- 
ment which should represent it, and aid its transfer from one jierson to another ; 
its dispersion from the great stagnant reservoir to the cisteins of the commu- 
nity ; IS ludicrously inadequate. 

“ llow^ to adjust the relations of these three elements ; how to combine them 
for the national benefit ; how to diffuse the results of their combination ; is 
the prime province of the statesman.” — ji. 1 1 . 


23. — The SEPUECimE. Painted by Marbimll Claxton. Drawn on 
Stone by Bell Smith. London: Gambart Co., 25, Berneis Street, 
Oxford Street. 1848. 

It is not often that we give a notice of a work of art, but this print, 
notwitlistanding sundry minor faults, exhibits so many pi'oofs of progi ess 
in the right direction, tliat we ean scareely ]>ass it over in silence*. It 
rcpreyenls the interior of the sepulehrc, witli tin liody of Christ in 
foreground, the head reclining on the top of a high all ai -shaped stone, 
which supports the upper portion of the boel} . Tlie positieiu is sonie*- 
what unnatural, but its choice has given the artist an eippejrtunity of 
showing liis mastery over the anateimieal clifhe‘iilti(‘s ineluced by it. 
The head is particularly good ; the features, although exliildting ti-aee‘s 
of recent suffering, wear a most pl(*asing expression of calm ami placiel 
resignation. The trunk of the body and the left arm and hand are 
well drawn. Two angels are represented floating in the air at the 
upper left-hand comer, and looking with an air of sorrow upon the 
recumbent figure ; these, to our taste, rather injure tlie general effect 
than otherwise : they are “ of the earth — earthy,” instead of being 
represented with that ethereal appearance we are accustomed in our 
mental vision to attribute to such celestial visitants. They may, 
perhaps, have been injured in the lithographing ; at all events their 
general effect is much too heavy. As a whole, liowev(‘r, Mr. Claxton’s 
reputation will be enhanced by this meritorious production, which is a 
decided advance towards high art, such as wo seldom mc'ct with, and 
the more highly prized for its rarity, in these days 'of “ Art- Union ” 
prints. 


Waterlow & Sons, Printers, G6 and fl7, London Wall. 
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Art, I . — Principles of PoUiical Economy, By Jolm Stuart 
Mill. In 2 vols. Parker. 1848. 

O NE of the most questionalJe acts of tlie late Provisional 
Government of tlic new French llepul)lie was undoubtedly 
that of the suppression of the chair of Political Economy in 
the College of France. Its motive is said to have been the 
removal, by indirect means, of Michel Chevalier, the college 
professor, who, although a liberal of undoubted talent, had com- 
mitted liimself irreparaldy with the rejiublican party, by accept- 
ing eommissionerships under Louis Philippe, and by acting as 
one of the editors of the ^Journal des ])chais.^ 

We regret that the provisional government, which, whatever 
its faults, has not been wanting in courage, should have laid itself 
open to the imputation, through the indiscretion of M. Carnot, 
of seeking to attain a jirivate object by roundabout methods, 
and of thereby sacrificing the interests of science. To do justice, 
however, to the members of the ])rovisional government, we 
must express our belief that M. De Lamartine, and the majority 
of his colleagues, were not at all influenced by personal consi- 
derations when they ratified the project of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. On their part, at least, there has been none of that 
hostility towards Political Economy in every shape, which was 
manifested by Napoleon. The scheme they have adopted does 
not prohibit the science as a branch of study necessary to an 
university course, but, on the contrary, extends it, under another 
Yol. \L1\ -No. 11. b 
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name. UEconomle PoUthjiie^^ is now to bo taught under the 
title of U Economic Generate and five professorships are insti- 
tuted in the place of the one superseded. UEconomte Grncrale'^ 
is to be studied separately in its application to tlie statistics of 
population^ agriculture, arts and manufactures, ])ublic‘ works, 
finance and commerce. This kind of classification may, it is 
true, give rise to a suspicion that M. Carnot has need to enter 
liimself as a neophyte in the CollcL’-e for the very course of 
instruction which ho has undertaken to direct, since it will of 
course occilr to every person who is fiimiliar with the subjects 
most frequently discussed under the name of political economy — 
price,” wages,” ^^exchangeable value, capital machinery"’ 
&c. — that the greater part of these, which apply to all liranclies of 
industry alike, have no especial relation to any one branch which 
they have not to every other. But let us not shut our eyes to tlu' 
fact that philosophical writers, in confining tlie discussion to 
these subjects, have appeared to the public to narrow the province 
of political administration to technical definitions, and that the 
importance of capital,” and the evils of a redundant population, 
have been so frequently insisted u])on to the exclusion of all 
practical questions of social amelioration, as to create a wry 
prevalent belief in the public mind, both of lingland and France*, 
that the object of political economists was to make out a case for 
the rich, and justify legislators in their oppression or neglect of 
the poor. Considering the embarrassment to tlie new repub- 
lican government created by this prejudice, ve must contend that 
]tl. De Lamartine w’as quite right in stating in liis rejily to tin* 
address of the political economists of Paris, that it was now time 
that science should apply itself to the discovery of the means by 
which wealth could not only be created and distributed, but 
better distributed than heretofore; and that he did well in rc])ii- 
diating, on the part of himself and his colleagues, the 
policy of leaving every one to shift for himself, in a world in 
which the weak and ignorant haA^e always gone to flic wall, as 
not consistent with the doctrine of human brotherhood, upon 
which it was sought to found the new institutions of the country. 

Much of the prejudice wl i ‘h M, De Lamartine was seeking to 
disarm, has arisen out of a nnsapprehension of the objects of the 
science almost unavoidable from its designation. And the truth 
is, that tlie term ^^political economy” is altogether a misnomer. 
The natural laws which l ivern production and determine the 
reward of laliour concern the private citizen quite as much as the 
state, and that w^hich is both indiAudiial and national cannot Avitb 
pro))riely be called poUfiraly as if an affair excliisiAcly of states- 
men. LaAVS of lieallb, rules of education, affect tire interests of 
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nations, but we do not cull them political sciences. Neither can 
we \^itIl propriety (‘all the laws of production and distribution 
a science of ‘‘cc(jn()my.'’^ It is true the statesman may learn from 
llicm how to avoid that waste of tin* national resources which is 
always the result of ])rotccti\e duties, but the do(‘trine of ^^rent/^ 
for example, or that of a ^Standard of value, has even less to do 
with the oikos^ orthiifty management of a state, than the 

annual motions of Mr. Joseph Ilumc for a retrenchment of 
o()V( 3 rnment cxpenditun'. 

The snbje(‘t which ])olitical economists liave really discussed, 
under a more inappro])riate title, is the science of industry^ 
— industry, in reference to the diNision of labour, the reward of 
la1)our, the exchangeable value of its products, and tlieii disti'ibu- 
tion, geiKU’alh, among other classes than labourers. One or 
the other of these heads might have embraced every chajiter 
that h.'is been written, ip (we^'y volume of political economy 
that has yet issued from tin* ])ress, and would ha\e led educated 
ivorking men to lake a part in the discussion; an object in itseb' 
of no mean importance, if the truths of the science be ever 
(Uslmcd to induciKH* lienefidalh the whole tramc-work of 
>.o(‘iet\ . 

We regret, on this account, that Mr. John Stuart Mill, in tlie 
treatise befoie us, did not at once set the example (one wlneli, 
from Ins higli reputation, must have 1)een followed) of calling 
Ihings by their right names, without reiiard to learned precedent. 
He condemns the old appellation but yet retains it. lie shows 
lliat Hie ])r()]iosed substitute of T/atalcc^tics,''’ or the science of 
( xcliaiigc, for ‘^‘politi(‘al economy,'’ a name still more pedantic, 
would not he logic.illy ciwrcct ; hut lie does not attempt himself 
1o mcel the difheidty, and, addressing himself to philosoplu'rs 
rather than to the publu*, he calls his treatise, witli Die plnlo- 
s()])hcrs wJio have been before ]>im, a treatise upon the ])rinei]dcs 
ol political c(‘oiiomy. 

Mr. Mill, liowever, does a lietler thing than improve and popu- 
larize' the name of the science of wdiieli he treats, however that 
may be needed; be apjilies it to the practical business of tlie 
day. Tliis is tlie great chara(*l eristic of the present work; the 
one in wdiieh it differs tlie most essentially from the treatises of 
nearly all the author's ])redeecssors. It is something to he able to 
s.iy of such a hook that it is not a Jenuniad. Mr. Mill is not 
content to explain and deplore the e\ils which nfflict societ 5 % but 
lairly grapples with llu'm for llicir corrcclion; and w^itliout 
disrrirdmg Malliius, lie spc'aks h()])crully 1o the masses ivho, witli 
no )/(//}(( joi/nnsi, liaM* oninmlleil ihe crime of '»(‘ttlng born 
• I 
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into the world, as of an offence which may yet be forgotten and 
forgiven, and its fatal consequences by possibility averted. 

The uork is a careful and pains-taldngsunnnarv of all the prin- 
ciples of the science as laid down by Adaiii SinitluTurgot, Jean 
Baptiste Say, Ricardo, &c., with those modifications and amend- 
ments to which later discussions have led ; presented in a more 
systematized form than any in which they have hitherto ap- 
peared, and separately considered in their application to social 
philqsophy. 

It is divided into five books. The first book relates to Produc- 
tion, and treats of its three agents, labour, capital, and land. 
Of labour as both productive and unproductive, individual and 
combined. Of capital as the result of the savings of labour, kept 
up by perpetual reproduction, and of its nature as both circu- 
lating and fixed. Of land as limited in quantity and fertility, and 
of the causes which affect tlie full development of its resources. 

The second book relates to Distribution ; and under this 
head we have a definition of jiroperty; an examination of the 
principles of Communism, the doctrines of jSt. Simon, and the 
effects of competition; with an explanation of wages, profits, and 
rent. Perhaps the most valuable portion of this book is the 
conqiarison it contains of the condition of cottier tenants and 
peasant proprietors, to the advantage of the latter; a class the 
existence of which is advocated by the author as a necessary 
intermediate link between the rich and poor. 

The third book relates to Exchange, and discusses the ques- 
tions of demand and supply, cost of production, 8cC., in their 
relation to value. It treats also of money as a measure of value ; 
of convertible and inconvertible paper currencies ; of the influ- 
ence of credit upon prices ; of foreign exchanges, and rates of 
interest. 

The fourth book relates to the Progress of Society, and the 
influence of that progress upon production and distribution. It 
describes the effects of an increased command over the powers of 
nature ; of increased security and increased co-ojieration as lead- 
ing to a lowering of prices, except in regard to agricultural and 
money produce, and to a general denunciation of profits; and it 
discusses the probable futurity of the labouring classes. 

The fifth book treats of the Influence of Government. 
It describes briefly tlie functions of government in general; pro- 
ceeds to an inquiry into tlie general principles of taxation, luid 
compares the relative inconveniences and advantages of direct and 
indirect taxes. It tlien discusses the effects upon production and 
distribution of national debts; the elfects also of the law and 
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(Mistoiu ol’ priiu()i;cuiturc‘ ; of iutci feiviur ^o\criuiicjit 

fouiulccl uj)oii erroneous theories; and eoiicliules with <i eh.ipler 
upon the grounds and limits of the laos'sc:: fairc^ or non-inler- 
ierenee prineiidc. 

It w'ill be seen that the range of topics is too wide to allow us 
to dwell upon each of tlieni w'ith a view of commenting u))on 
every new i^osition assumed by the author. Some of the more 
im])ortant^ as, for exainjde^ tlie opinions of the author uj)on the 
functions of money, and various kinds of currency, require and 
may hereafter receive separ.ite consideration. Confinnig our- 
selves, as we arc obliged to do in the present insftiiice, to one 
branch of the inquiry, we shall select that which relates to ques- 
tions of social amelioration and administrative improvement. 

'^riie cha])tcr upon the probable futurity of the working 
classes/’ will probably win the ai)probation of M. De Lamartine; 
for, in tlic sjnrit of his own address, it begins with deprecating 
the inordinate importance attached by some to the more increase 
of production, and by confessing that attention should now be 
chiefly fixed u])on improved distribution, and a larger remunera- 
tion of la)} our, a*, the true dcsiilorata."’ Mr. Mill, however, separates 
himself from that class of politicians who have set up in this 
country as the poor man’s patrons, and demolishes the theory 
u])on wdiich their jiseudo-philanthropy is founded. 

“ Coii'^idcn^d ill its ijjoial and social aspect, the state of the lalioiir- 
i'lg people lias l,itt(‘i*ly been a sulijeet of iiiueli more speeuhition and 
discussion than tormerly; and the o])inioii, that it is not now what il 
imi;hi to lie, has lieeoiiie \ery general The sugg'^stions whieh luiAi* 
1m (‘11 jirouiidgated, and tU(‘ eonlrinersi(*-> which have been excil(‘d, on 
deta( li(‘d ])oints ralli(T tliaii on the tbnndatioiis of the subject, lla^ e jiiit in 
(‘V idem e tin* e\ist( iie(‘ oflwo eonflictin” tlieori(*s, r(*>,|)(M‘ting tlic soi-ial 
position d(‘sirable Ibr manual labourers. The one may b(‘ Cidled llie 
tlieory of d(*])(*ndenc(* and jirobx'tion, tin* other that of s(*lf-d(*pendeiice. 

“According to the loriiK'i* tlieorv, the lot of the jioor, in all things 
which alfect them eoll(‘eti\(dy, sjiould be regulated /b/- them, not % 
them. Th( y slionld not lx* required or eneonraginl to tliink for tin m- 
sclves, or gi\e to tlu'ii owni ivtleetion or ibrivast an intlumitial voice 
ill th(‘ del(‘rjnination of their destiny. It is the duty of the higluT 
elass(‘s to think for tli(‘m, and to take the rosjioiisibilily of tlieir tot, as 
the eommand(‘r and officers of an army take that of tlie soldiers eom- 
posiiig it. This iimelion the higher classes should javparc themsc'h (‘s 
to perform coiiscioiitiuusly, and tlieir whole demeanour should impress 
the poor witli a relianei* on it, in ordiT that, while yielding jiassheand 
a(*ti\(* o])edi(‘iiee to tin* rules ])res<*i ilu'd for llami, they m.iy r(‘sign 
th(‘nisel\('s in all ollim* r(*s])ee 1 s lo a trustful z//AO//cb///cc, and repost* 
nnd(T th(* shadow of their ])rot(‘etors. The relation between rieli and 
pour should lie only partially authoiilutivc ; it should be amiable, 
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moral, .iml seiiiimmiial : ani‘c*tioii.il< nitolai»(‘ on tlio (hk' .side, ivspcTttiil 
and i^ratoliil dolmaicc oji llie other. TJi(‘ rich •should l>c in lo(o 
parentis to tlic pour, f?nidiii« and re&t raining them like children. 01 
hpoiitaneous action on their part there should bo no need. TJie^ 
should be called on for nothing' but to do tludr da^’s work, and to lx 
moral and religious. Their morality and r(‘%ion should 1)(‘ provid(‘<l 
lor t]i(‘in by their su])eriors, who should see them ])ro])erly tau'^hl it, 
and should do all that necessary to insure their bein*;, in return lor 
kihour and attachment, properly ted, clothed, housed, spiritually edilied, 
and innocently amused. 

This IK the idi^al of the Future, in the mimU of those wliosi* dis- 
satidaction with the Present assimns the form of allecliou and leend 
lonards the Past. Like other ideals, it excj’cisi's an iineoiisc ions m- 
llii(‘iiee on the ojnnioiis Jind seiitiimmts of iiumhm’s avIio iieA(‘r eoji- 
seionsly guide lliems(*lvcs })y any ideal. It ha'^ also IhiN in eomjiion 
with other ideals, tlnit it has ne\er been historically n ali/(x]. It 
m.dve'^ its ap2)eal to oiu’ imaginati\ e s_jnipathie- in llii diaradtrol a 
1‘estoratioii of the irood times of onr Ibrelathcrs. Put no times can lx 
pointi d out ill -which tin' higlu’r claws ol* this oi‘ all^ otlua* < oinili y 
p(*rrormcd a jiarl e\cn distantly reseinbling tlx^ one assieiud to lluan 
in this theory. It is an ide.di/alioii, groumhxl mi the vxmdnct and 
cliaraeter of hen* andth(U‘e an individual. All jnivileecd and ])ow('i- 
lid ekisM‘s, as such, Jiavc u^ed then* powtT in th(‘ iiitered ol tluMi own 
,seliislni(_ss, and hav c indulged tlieii seh -import aiua in de>-j)isi)iM^ 
not ill lovingly caring lor, tliose who vnlk, in thcii < ^timation, ilei;ia- 
tlcd by inferioiity. That what has always lx (mi miis( al\\a>-' he, <n 
that human imjirovemeiit does nut tend mon* and moie 1(» corn el ila 
Intensely selfish feelings engendered by powu, J should lx* soiay to 
alfirm. Tliis, however, seems to me umhaiiablt . tJuit long beioie th< 
snjierior classes eould be sufficiently impro\( d loirovcrn intlu tuULuy 
manner supposed, the inferior classc'* would be too inucJi jm[)io\td to 
be so governed. 

“I am quite sensible of all that is seduetn e in tlie pieluiv of society 
whicli tliis theory ])resents. Though the fa( ts of it have no prototype* 
ill the past, the feelings have. In them lies all that there i^ of reality 
ill the conception. As the idea is essentially rc pi iKive ot a s(x.iely 
only held together by bought Rervic(‘s, and by the relations and fee l- 
ings arising out of jiceuiiiary interests, tluMv is something naturally 
attractiv^e in a form of society abounding in strong jiersoiial attacli- 
inents and disinterested self-devotion. Of such leclings it nmsl be 
admitted that the relation of protector and protected has hitherto been 
the richest source. The strongest attachments ol‘ human beings in 
general are tow^ards the things or the persons that stand Ix'twceii them 
and some dreaded evil. ILuice, in an age ol‘ lav\ less violence and in- 
security, and general hardness and roughness of manners, in which life 
is beset with dangers and siifferiugs at cviry stc]), to tliosc who have 
neither a commanding position of their own, nor a claim on the pro- 
tection of some one who has — a generous giving of ])rotcctioii, and a 
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^jatetiil ii^fciving ol' il, are ilio sti*oiig(*sl tics wliicli connect human 
hiing^; tJm Icchngs arising from that relation aie Uieir warmest 
tietings; nil tli(‘ cntlmsiasm and tench mess of the must sensitive 
natures gatlicr round it; loyalty on the one j)art and chivalry on the 
other are jirineiplcs exalted into passions. I do not desm‘ to dejn-eeiate 
lIieNC* \irtues. TJiat tlu* most beautiful developments of feeling and 
( liara(‘ter often grow out of the most ])ainful, and in many other 
respects tlie most liarchming and corrupting, circumstances of our 
(onclition, is now, and probably will long be, one of the chief stumbling- 
l)loclvs both in the theory and in the practice of morals and education- 
"rh(‘ error in the present ease lies in not perceiving that Isiiesc virtues 
aJid sentiments, like the clanship and the hospitality of the wandering 
Arab, belong emphatically to a rude and iinperfcct state of the social 
union, and that the feelings between protector and protected can no 
longer have this beautiful and endearing character where there arc 
no longm any scu-ious dangeis from wldeh to proti'ct. What is there 
in th(‘ ]>rcsent state of society to make it natural that human beings, 
ol ordinaiy stnugth anil courage, should glow with the warmest 
i;iMtitU(h and devotion in return lor protection ? The laws ])rotect 
till 111: \v]ierc laws do not reach, manners and opinion shield thimi. 
1 o l)( uncl(‘r tlie power of some one, instead of being as formerly the 
M)l( condition of safety, is now, speaking generally, the only situation 
u liich (*x]>oses to giievous wrong ; and wrong against which laws and 
<‘pinion an neithi r able, nor very seriously attempt, to afford effectual 
piotcctioiL VVe havi* entered into a state of civilization in which the 
bond tliat aUaclies liumaii beings to one another, must be disinterested 
admiicition and symjiatliy for personal qualities, or gratitude for un- 
''iHid) services, and not the emotions of protectors towards dependants, 
Ol ol dijiindauts towards protiTtors. The arrangements of society 
au now siieli tliat no man oiMVonian who cither possesses oris able 
l<> I arn a liMliliood, requires any other protection than that of the law. 
This bluing the case, it argues great ignorance of liunian nature to 
loutiuue taking for granted that relations founded on protection must 
always subsist, and not to sec that the assumption of the jiart of pro- 
tector, and of the iiowcr Avliich belongs to it, without any of the 
ncei'ssities Avhieh justify it, must engender feelings opposite to loyalty. 

“ Of the woiking ehissi's of Western Europe at least it may be pro- 
nounced certain, that the patriarclial or paternal system of government 
Is one to which they Avill not again be subject. That question has 
been several times decided. It was decided when they were taught to 
lead, and allowed access to newspapers and political tracts. It was 
decided wlien dissenting preachers were .suffered to go among them, 
and appeal to their faculties and feelings in op]>osition to the creeds 
professed and countenanced by their fcuperiors. Jt was decided when 
Ihcy wen* brought together in numbers, to work socially under the 
same roof. Jt was decided Avlien railways enabled them to shift from 
))Uce to )dace, and change tlicir patrons and employers as easily as 
their coats. The working clashes have taken their interests into theii 
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own IiuikK, and arc i)crpctnally sliowiii" that they lliiiiL tju* inlcrcsis 
ol‘ tlieir employois not idcMitical witli tlicir own but oi)positc to them. 
Some amonj; the hit^lKT cla'^'^os flatter t]lcnl‘^cl^ ('s that these tcndciicics 
may be eoiinteraeted by moral and religious education; but they have 
let the time by for "iv inp; an ednealion Avhieh can s(*r^ e tlieir 
purpose. The principles oi' the Kefonnatiou lia^ e reached as low dovN ii 
ill society as reading and writing, and the ])oor 'will no longer acccjit 
morals and religion of other jieople’s jireseribing. T sjKak moj’e jiar- 
ticularly of our OAvn country, especially th<* towui population, and th(‘ 
district;^ of tlu* most scientific agriculture and highest "wagi^s, Stothind 
and the norlli ol* England. Among the more inm t and less modernized 
agricultural population of the southern counties, it might bi* jiossibh 
for the gentry to retain for some time longer souk thing of the ancifiit 
deference and hubmission of th(‘ poor, liy bribing tlumi ith Jugb w ages 
and constant eniplo} ment ; by (‘iisunug tin in sujjpoii, and never re- 
quiring them to do anything whieli tlu^y do not like. But th(‘-e aic 
two conditions which ncNcr have been combined, and ne\ ( r can be, loi 
long together. A guarantee^ of subsistence can onl} b(‘ jiraetieally kept 
up, when work is miforced, and superfluous multiplication restrained, by 
at least a moral compulsion. It is then, that the would-be ri vi\ej*s ol* 
old times which they do not undm-stand, would fed practically in how 
hopeless a taisk they were engaged. 'I’lu* whole labile (d jiatriarchal 
or seignorial influence, attenqited to be* laised on the' foundation of 
caressing the poor, would be sluittered against the m ccssity of enforc- 
ing a stringent Poor-law.” 

Tliis is sound philosophy^ and admirably said. Wc agree 
with the author that the poor liave now come out of leading- 
strings, and that it is to tlicmselves and their own qualities that 
must now be chiefly committed the care of their destiny. 
Government may promote or impede the object of the moral 
and physical elevation of the working (dasses by wise or 
injudicious measures, but the only measures that can really 
assist the operative are those which must be addressed to him 
as an equal, and accepted wdtli his eyes open. The prospect of 
his fortune must depend, not upon tutelage, Init ujion the i)art 
lie may take as a rational being. 

“ There is no reason to bidicvc that prospect otiior than hopeful. 
The progress indeed must always be slow. But then* is a spon- 
taneous education going uii in the minds of tin* multitude, which may 
be greatly accelerated and improved by artiiieial aids. The instruc- 
tion obtained from nowsjiapiTS and jiolitical tracts is not the b(‘st sort 
of instruction, hut it is V astly superior to iiom* al all. The institu- 
tions for le(‘tures and diseussioii, the udleetive deliberations on 
(juestions of eommon int(*rest, the trades unions, Ibe political agita- 
tion, all serve to awaken public spirit, to diffuse vaiiety of* ideas 
among the mass, and to excite real thought and reflection in a few of 
the more intelligent, who become the leaders and instructors of the 
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ic4. Hr* loo (*;irly iiUiiiumoiit oi j)olitic;il hvinrliiM's by the 

Icisl (Mlucatcd (‘lass jniolii retard, iiistc^ad oi* ])rom(jtiii;!, Iluar iiu- 
])i ov (‘iiieid, tli(‘re can be little d(jul>t that it is oivatly htiuiidal(‘d l)y 
tlie attempt to acquire* tlioso Iranchise*'^. Jt is ol‘ little importanec lliat 
some ot'tlK'in may, at a certain stage oi their progress, ado])t mistaken 
o])inions. Communists tire alrt‘ady numerous, and are likely to 
increase in nuinbei*; but nothin tends moiH* to the mental de\eloi)- 
ment oi the Avorking elass( s than that all the* (tuestions Avhich 
C'ommunisin raises should be larg(*ly and ii’eely discussed by them ; 
notriing could be* mem* instructive than that some should actually 
jbrm communities, and try practically what it is to liv « Avithoilt the 
institution oi property. In tlie m(*antime, the working classes are now 
jiart oi the public ; in all (Ufecus^iem^ on matters oi general interest 
the*y, or a portion oi' llie*m, are now partakers; all who use the* press 
a^an instrume*nt may, iiit so chance^, have themfor an auelimice ; the 
avenues oi instruction through which the middle* classes acepiire most 
oi the icktis whie’h they have, are accessible* te), at least, the o])e‘ratives 
ill the te)\vns. With the‘^e re soiirces, it canimt lie eloubte*el that they 
will increase in inte'llige'ne'C, even by their ewMi unaiele*el eliorts ; while 
tliere* is e'very reason te) liope* that great improv e*me*nts both in the 
efuality ami epumtily e)i school e*elue‘atie)n, will be speedily e*tlected by 
the (‘xertions oi* geiv crnme'iit and oi* individuals, anel tliat the progress 
oi tlie mass oi the* people* in mental cultivation, anel in the virtue*s 
whicli are* dei)e*ndcnt on it, will take ])lace more rapidly, and with 
i*e*w(*r intermittencie*s and ab(*rratie>ns, tlian ii*leit to itseli. 

“From this increase e)i inte*lligence* several effects may be coiili- 
elciitly antie‘ipate*el. First: that they will become e*ven less willing 
than at present to lie le'el anel governed, and elirecteel into the way they 
sliemld go, l>y tlie* me‘re aulhority and presti(fe of superiors. If they 
have* imt now, still le*ss will they Jiavc heTcai'leu*, any deferential awe, 
e>r re*ligious jirine'iple oi* e)b(‘elie*nc(», holding them in mental subjection 
to a cla^s abov e th{*m. The theory oitkpendeiice anel prol(*ction will be 
more and more intolerable to them, and they w ill re‘e|uire that their 
ceineluct and condition '^hall be e^^sentially self-gove*rned. It is, at tlie 
same time, (piite* possible* that lhe*y may elemand, in many cases, the* 
interv (‘iitiem eifihe le*gis]ature* in their affair^, anel the* ]‘e*giilation by 
law e>l’ V arieiiis things whie-li ce)nce*rn the*m, ofte*n unde*!* V(*ry mistake*!! 
ideas of their interest. Still, it is th(*ir own will, their own ieleas and 
sugge*stions, to which thi*ywill demiand that edfcct should be given, 
ami not rule^ laiel deiwn lor them by other people. Jt is ciuite con- 
>>istentwith this, that lhe*y sheiulel f(*(d real re*s 2 )ect for buiierieirity of 
intellect and knowledge*, and (lel*er much to tlie opinions, on any .sub- 
ject, of tlmse whom the‘y think w ell ac(piainte*el with it. Such defi*reiice 
iseleM'ply grouneled in hum in nil lire; bnt1he*y w ill judge for the jnse‘hes 
of the ])e‘rs()ns w he) are* anel aie* ne)l e ntitle*d te) it.'" 

We quote tlicsc extra(ds with imudi satisfadion, as not only 
just, but characterized l)y tliat strong sympathy for tlic humbler 
sections of .the communit} , the apparent want of which, in the 
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writings of former political economists, was a reproach to the 
science, and an obstacle to its diffusion. We read in the ^ Na- 
iionaV of the 6th of May, that Political Economy, in the form 
in whicli it has hitherto presented itself, is little more than u 
defence of the social system of constitutional monarchies; an 
argument for leaving the middle and upper classes in peaceable 
possession of all the enjoyments of life, and for removing the 
compunctious visitings of conscience,^^ with regard to the class 
beneath them, by which those enjoyments might be nian-cd; 
demonstratipg to the great satisfaction of the rich that a state of 
society in which distribution should undue excess and each man 
have enough,^^ is an Utopian dream ;^that the perfection of legis- 
lation consists in doing nothing, and in leaving the existing ma- 
chinery of society to work as we find it; ^^hoever it may crusli. 

Mr. Mill has destroyed the force of such objections. lie is 
willing to go as far as the ^NalionaV in recognising the principle 
of Association as that of the most promise for the labouring 
classes ; without, however, accepting the reveries of Louis Blaiic, 
from which the ^NaiionaP itself is a dissident. The problem is, 
how the efficiency of production can be secured with a mode of 
distribution more to the advantage of the labourer than that 
which now obtains, and without dividing the producers into two 
antagonistic classes, of employers and employed^ It is thus 
solved by the author: — 

In the American shipH trading to China, it has long been tlu' 
custom for every sailor to have an interest in the jn’otlts of tlio \o}agi ; 
and to this has been ascribed the gencialgood conduct of thoNC scamcji. 
and the extreme rarity of any collision b(*tween them and the govcin- 
mciit or people of the country. An instance in England itscll, not so 
well known as it deserves to be, is that of the Cornisli miners. In 
Cornwall the mines arc woiked strictly on the system of joint ad\cu- 
ture; gangs of miners contracting with the agent, who rcpiesents the 
ow ncr of the mine, to execute a certain portion of a vein, and fit the ore 
lor market, at the price of so much in the jiound of the sum for which 
the ore is sold. These contracts are put up at certain regular periods, 
generally every twro months, and taken by a voluntary partnership oi' 
men accustomed to the mine. This system has its disadvantages, in 
consequence of the uncertainty and irregularity of the earnings, and 
consequent necessity of li\ing for lonir periods on credit; but it lias 
advantages wliieli more than counterbalance* these drawbacks. Jt 
produces a degree of intelligemee, indepeiidenee, and moral elevation, 
wliicli laises the condition and chauieten- of the Cornish miner far 
above that of the generality of the hilioiiring class. We are told by 
Dr. Barham, that ‘tliey arc not only, as a class, intelligent for 
labourers, but men of considerable knowledge.’ Also, that ‘they 
have a character of independence, something American, the system by 
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wliidi llu* (ontiMci-. an* let giving ilic liikeiN ejitin Ireedom to make 
.11 amon^ tlumiselves ; so tliat each iiiaii Icel^, as a partner 

m Jus litt](* hrrii, tliat lie meets his employers on nearly (*(|ual terms.’ 
. . . With tills basis ol‘ intelligence and independence in tlieii 

<liar.ul(*r, we are not surprised when we hear that ‘a very great 
iiiiniliei’ of miners are noAv located on possessions of their own, least d 
lot tlii’ct* liv<‘s or nin(‘ty years, on which tliey have built houses or 
lliiit ‘ £281,511 an* deposited in savings’ banks in Cornwall, of which 
Iwo-tliiids are cstiinat(‘d to belong to miners.’ 

M r. Babbagi*, wlio also giv es an account of this system, observes that 
ike payment ol the crews oJ‘ 'ivlialing ships is governed by a sifiiilar 
pniu ij)k ; and tliat Hhe prolits arising from fishing with nets on ilie 
south coast ot England aic* thus divided: one half the produce 
h( Jongs to the owner of the boat and net ; the other half is divided in 
MUial ]>()rti()ns bttwetn the persons using it, wlio arc also bound to 
]ji iej).)iiing Ike net w In n retpiired.’ Mr. llabbagi has the great 
jiHiii ot h.iving ])ointed out the practicability, and the advantage*, of 
( \l<Miding the pnnciple to manufacturing industry gem rally.” 

Mr. Babbage jiroposccl, that in the event of a number of 
pcisons agreeing to form a joint-stock association of labour, say, 
lor e\aniple, a manufactory of lirc-irons and fenders, the rule 
diould be lor cadi to draw only one lialf his usual wages, and 
Ic.tNc tlie rest as dcjicndcnt upon a division of profits. This 

) ule is common enough in factories as applied to foremen and a 

lew workmen of the higher class; in fact, it is nothing more 

tliaii the wtU understood j^rinciplc of junior jiartncrships : but 

its ap])licatioii to the whole body of w^orkmcn engaged upon a 
large cstablislimcnt is beset vtilh difficulties. An instance is 
quoted l)y the author of its suceessful adoption in Paris, by 
M. Lecairc, a liousc painter; but the result of one year’s expe- 
riment only is given. The history of the various co-operative 
societies that have been founded in tliis (*ountry during the last 
tliirty years, w^ould supply many examples of similar first-year 
experiments, which vet ended in failuie. The practical diffi- 
culty being, that tiie same Avorkmen wlio arc ready enough to 
divide profits while there are profits to divide, become naturally 
impatient at losses, and lireak up at oii(*e, from dissension, the 
moment bad debts, overstocked markets, or monetary panics 
(to wffiich all trading or manufacturing cnterjirise is subject), 
place the fruits of their industry in jeopardy. It is the common 
niistake w^ith ilieorctical writers to suppose, that liecausc a 
maufacturer or tradesman may die rich, liis life has been one 
uninterrupted career of jirospcrity- The contrary is so much 
the case, and had times so generally alternate with good, tliat 
there are perhaps few commercial firms in the country that could 
not point to years of disaster, in wffiich not only was there no profit 
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realized, but wa^^es were only paid out of capital. It is sucli 
times as these wliieli try the principle of joint-stock asso(*iatioii ; 
and as in the case of railway companies, with traffic dccrcasini> 
and shares falling in the market, when we see directors called to 
account, managers summarily dismissed, and the ])roi)rictary 
wrangling ; so with a joint-stock association for the manufacture 
of fire-irons and fenders, composed of Birmingham artisans, 
two or three years of commercial depression, during which fire- 
irons and fenders might be comparatively unsaleable, would be 
fatal to its existence. 

This is a part of the subject which has been touclied u})on 
without being exhausted by the author. We believe with Mr. 
Mill, that however numerous the failures, joint-stock as- 
sociations may be expected to increase, and that this increase 
among the working classes should be encouraged, as on the 
whole beneficial; but we have very serious doubts whether 
exclusive dependence upon trade can ever be rendered a per- 
fectly safe foundation for associated industry. All trade is more 
or less of a lottery, and must necessarily remain so from the 
vicissitudes of markets, a few staple articles excepted ; and 
there is scarcely any manufactured commodity tliat may not 
suddenly be depreciated 30 per cent. l)y causes which no man 
can foresee. The sudden death of the Queen, for example, and 
a court mourning in July, w'ould at once Ije ruin to any firm or 
joint-stock company that had on hand a large stock of summer 
silks. Co-operative associations, to be placed upon a sound 
basis, should be rendered entirely independent of external 
markets for the necessaries of life. These secured, let the asso- 
ciation trade with any surplus capital at its command for com- 
forts and luxuries ; — not allow its very existence to depend upon 
the result. 

In fact, tHI principle of the communities proposed l)y Robert 
Owen twenty years ago was the right one, so far at least as it re- 
lates to the purchase of sufficient land for eacli community to 
support itself; and it is only to be regretted that Owen con- 
nected it with the impracticable and undesirable scheme of a 
total abolition of private property. It is not in manufacturing, 
but in land associations, that the greatest saving is to be effected 
by a new organizatioJi. A full third of the price of the food 
consumed by the working classes of London, consists of ex- 
penses of carriage and profits of retail dealers, which would be 
saved if the food could ])C consumed on the sj)ot where it 
is grown ; and for the attainment of tliis object tliere would l)c 
no necessity for giving uj^ tlie economical advantages of large 
farms. These have been much over-rated by other political 
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economists ; and Mr. Mill takes some pains to demonstrate the 
error into whidi they have fallen. He shows, by a multitude of 
examples, tliat the productiveness of small farms, or farms of 
«}ioclcrate extent, wlicn cultivated by proprietors, or persons 
Juiving a permanent interest in the improvements effected, 
i^rcatly exceeds that of large farms held as tenancies. But to do full 
justice to the argument of the advocates of large farms, he should 
iiave^ compared the results of a large farm, cultivated, not by 
tenants-at-will, l)ut by a resident joint-stock proprietary, with 
those of tlic same farm divided into fractions, and cfiltivateS by 
the pro])rictors se]mrately. Suppose the case of a freehold 
arable farm of 200 acres, with its full complement of farm 
buddings and agricultural implements, left by a iiobleman at his 
de(*ease lo the (‘ottagers of a village, it would be to their interest 
(and this is not denied by Mr. Mill) that the produce only should 
be divided, and that the farm itself should be cultivated in (‘om- 
luon. That the cottagers would not so hold it, but would each 
insist upon a separate field, is very possible, because the want of 
intelligence and organization might prevent their agreeing among 
themselves ; but these difficulties removed, there can be no doubt 
that the separate culti\ation of the same land would be seen by 
all to involve comparatively a waste of time and means. Suppo- 
sing the 200 acres divided into ten farms of 20 acres each, new 
buildings would have to be erected upon each, and new imple- 
ments, horses, cSu‘. procured, or the arable cultivation of the whole 
must cease to be attempted. A farm should be either sufficiently 
large to pay for the expense of a team of horses, or sufficiently 
small to be dug. A larm of 20 acres could not be cultivated 
with the spade by a single family. Labour would have to be 
hired for the purpose, and the hire of spade labour would 
only pay in the neighbourhood of large towns, ^lere produce 
realizes a high price, and where a small farm becomes in fact a 
market garden. If there were no other advantage in farms of 
moderate extent over small farms, than the economy and con- 
venience of ploughing a long furrow instead of the multitude of 
short turns the plough has to make in a small field, it wmuld 
decide the practical man in their favour. In countries where the 
small farming system is the most successful, the cultivators 
l^eing the proprietors of the land they occupy, the inconveniences 
of la petite culture ” are overcome by an extension of the prin- 
ciple of the division of labour. It is sometimes wcJrtli the while 
of a manufacturer of agricultural machines to let them out by 
the week (just as looms are let out to the weavers of Spitalfields), 
and a man having a team of horses will often he fully employed 
in ploughing the land of his neighbours at a stipulated price per 
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acre. Should the princijde of home colonization be applied to 
the wastes of Ireland, and the land recovered l^e divided among 
a new class of peasant ])roprictors, as recommended by Mr. Mill, 
provision will liavc to be made lor similar arrangemc’nts. The* 
land enclosed with liedges should not l)e of greater extent than 
might be required for gardens and meado\\ s. The land to be 
cultivated by the plough should be left in large tnu'ks; and 
government should itself supply, on hire, the horses and agri- 
cultural machinery required, until superseded I)y private enter- 
prise, or soAie voluntary association of tlie cultivators tliemsclvcs, 
for the same o])ject. 

Mr Mill explains, with great force and clearness, tlie distinction 
between a cottier tenantry and a peasant proprietary^ in regard to 
the moral influence of the motives operating upon the minds of 
each of these classes: — the cottier, reckless and imj^rovident, 
under the weight of engagements which he knows it to be impos- 
sible to discharge ; a pauper himself, and bringing up his children 
as paupers: — the peasant proprietor poor, but llirifty, independent, 
hopeful, ambitious even of bettering his position, and deferring 
marriage till he has secured the means of sulisistenee for a family. 
We miss only the facts which might have liecn adduced to shou 
that the creation of a class of peasant proprietors in In land need 
not in any instance involve the abandonment of (ailtixation on a 
large scale ; — all the advantages of large ftirms lieing attainable 
by the co-operation of small proprietors. 

On the subject of primogeniture, Mr. Mill draws a strong line 
of demarcation between liimself and Mr. Peter McC'ulloeli. He 
shows, from the case of America, where there are few or no 
hereditary fortunes, and yet where tlie industrial activity of tlie 
people is perhaps on the whole superior to that of England, tliat 
priraogenitur# is not an essential stimulus to exertion on the part 
of younger sons ; and in fact that the stimulus of primogeniture 
is very far from being equal to the example of a man who lias 
earned a fortune for himself, instead of being born to wealth. 
Condemning it on the score of justice, it being ol)viously wrong 
to make the treatment of one person and another flependent upon 
an accident, he proceeds to prove that a strong ease maybe made 
out against primogeniture, on economical grounds. 

“It is a natural ctFect of primogeniture to make tlie landlords n 
.needy class. Tlie object of the institution, or custom, is lo hoei) llie 
land together in large masses, and tliis it commonly accomplislic^ ; hut 
the legal proprietor of ii largo domain is not necessarily the hoiia fide 
owner of the whole income which it yhdds. It is usually charged, in eadi 
generation, with prc»\isions for llic other children. If is oflen e liarged 
still more heavily by the imprudent expenditure of the pro)>rietor. 
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Great landowners aro generally improvident in tlieir expenses ; they 
live up to tlieir incomes when at the highest, and if any change of 
circumstances diminishes tlieir resources, some time elapses befori' tliey 
mak(‘ up their minds to retrcTudi. Sjieiid thrifts in other classes arc 
ruiiKvl, and disappeiu* from society, but the spcndthril’t landlord usually 
holds fast to his land, even when he lias become a mere receiver of its 
rents for the benefit of creditors. The same desire to keep up the 
^ splendour ’ of the family, which gives rise to the custom of primo- 
genitjLire, indisposes the owners to sell a part in order to set free the 
remainder; Ihcir apparent aie therefore habitually greater than ilieir 
ri'al means, and they are under a perpetual temptation to proportion 
their expenditui’c to the Ibrmir rather than to the latter. From such 
caus(*> as these, in alinoNt all countries ofgrcatlandowners„t he majority 
of landed estates are deeply mortgaged ; and instead of having capital 
to spare for improvements, it reiiuircs all the increased value of land, 
caused by a rapid increase of the wealth and ])opulation of the country, 
to jireserve the class trom being impoverished. 

“ I'o avert this impo\erishment, recourse was had to the contrivance 
of entails, whereby the order o(‘ succession was irrevocably fixed, and 
each holder, having only a life interest, was unable to burthen his 
siieco-ssor. 'Jlie laiifl thus ])assing, free from debt, into the possession 
of tli(' heir, the family couhl not be ruined by the improvidence of its 
existing representative. The economical evils arising from this dis- 
position of property were partly of the same kind, partly different, but 
on the whole greater, than those arising from ])romogeiiiturc alone. 

'J lie ])Ossessur could not now min his successor'^, hut he could .still ruin 
liiin'^ell*: he was not at all more likely than in the former case to have 
tij(‘ means iiecessary lor impioviiig the ])ro])erty ; while, even if he liad, 
Ik* was .still les^ likely to employ them for that purpose, A\hou the 
heu(*tit Avas to accrue to a person whom tlie entail made independent 
of him, while Ju* had probably ;)onnger children to provide for, in 
wlios(* fav our lie ( ould not now charge tin* estate. WJiile thus disabled 
Piom being himself an Inijirovcr, neither could he stl^thc estate to 
somebody v\ ho would ; since entail ])recludes alienation. In general 
he has even b'*en unahk to grant leases l)(*yond the term of his own 
life ; ‘for,’ says Black shmc, ‘if such leases had b(*en valid, then, under 
eov( r of long leases, the issue might have been virtually disinherited:’ 
and it has been iK'oessary in (ilreat Britain to r(*lax, by statute, the 
rigour of entails, in order to allow cither of long leases, or of the oxo- 
<‘ntioii of iinprov cments at the expense of the i‘statc. It may be added 
that the heir of entail, being assured of succeeding to the family pro- 
perty, however undeserving of it, and being aware of tliis from his 
earliest years, has mueh more than the ordinary chances of growing 
Ilf) idle, dissipated, and jirofligate. 

“ Tn England, tlie power of entail ifc> more limited by law, than in 
Seotland and in most other eoiintries where it exists. A landower eaii 
settle his property upon any number of f>ersons sueeessively who an* 
living at the time, and upon one unborn per'-on, on whose attaining the 
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age of twenty-one, tlie entail expires, and the land becomes his absolute 
property. An estate may in this manner be transmitted through a son, 
or a son and grandson, living when the deed is executed, to an unborn 
child of that grandson. It has ht»eii maintained that this power of 
entail is not sulliciently extensive to do any inischief: in truth, how- 
ever, il is much larger tlian it seeiii'^. KiitaiK \ery larely (*xj)ire ; 
tlie ti]*st lieir of entail, when oi’ ag«‘, joins vvitli tlu* existing possessor in 
iv-settling the estate, so as* to prolong tlic entail for a further term. 
Large properties, therefore, are rarely frei', lor any considerable period, 
front the restraints of a strict setthniient : and Ihiglish entails arc not, 
in point of fact, much less injurious than tho^e of other countries. 

“ In an economical ])oint of v iew, the best system oi’ landed property 
is that in which land is most eomplelely an (jbject of commerce ; 
passing readily from hand to hand when a buyer can be found to whom 
it is worth while to olfcr a greater sum for the land, than the value of 
the income drawn trom it by its (‘\isting ijo^sessor. This ol* eours(‘ is 
not meant of ornamental property, which is a source* ol’ expense, not 
profit ; but only of land employed I’oi industrial uses, and held for the 
sake of the income which it affoj^L. What(*v(‘i facilitates the sale of 
land, tends to make it a more ]>rodiiciive instrument for the community 
at large; whatever prevents or restricts its sale, subtracts fi*oni its 
usefulness. Now, not oidy has entail this eirecl, but primogenituie 
also. The desii’e to kec]) land tog( tin r in large masses, from other 
motives than that of promoting its inoduetivi'iu ss, olten prevents 
changes and alienations v\hi(*h would incK'is^ its ciricieney as an 
instrument.” 

While enforcing tlicso opinions^ and giving bis powerful support 
to a popular argument, Mr. Mill is careful to guard himself 
against the conclusion, that the only resource U])on which he 
relies for improving the condition of the masses is the subdivision 
of estates and the conv^ersion of cottier tenants into peasant 
proprietors. 

“I indeed deem that form of agiiculliir.il economy to be most 
groundlessly decried, and to be greatly pref(*rable, in its aggregate 
effects on human liappiness, to hired labour ’in any form in which it 
e\ists at present, because the prudential cheek to population acts 
more directly, and is shown by experien(*e to/ be more efficacious ; 
and because, in point of security, of independcrice, of exercise* for the 
moral faculties and for the intellect, the stateof’a peasant i)roj)rictor isfar 
nearer to wliat the state of the labourcis should be*, than the conditioji of 
an agi iculturist in this or any other country of hired labour. Where 
the former system already exists, and works on the whole satis- 
factorily, I should regret, in the present stale of human intelligence, 
to see it abolished in order to make way i’oi* the other, und(*r a 
])(*dantie notion of agricultural improvement as a thing necessaiily 
tlie same in every diversity of circumstances. In a backward stall* 
of industrial improvement, as in Ireland, I sliould urge its inlroduclion, 
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in preference to an exclusi\G «iystem of liired labour; as a more 
powerful for raising a ])opiilation from semi-ravage 

ljstless]i(*ss and reeklessne'>s, to li.ibits of persevering industry and 
prudent ealeulalion. 

“ But a peo]jl(» who have once adopted tlie large system of produc- 
lion, (‘ither in manufiieturos or in agriculture, are not likely to recede 
from it ; nor, wIumi population is kept in due proportion to the means 
of support, is tli<*r(' any snflieient reason why tliey should. Labour 
is LiiupiestioTuihly more prodiicti\e on the sy'^tem of large industrial 
en1(Tpi is(‘s ; lh(‘ produces if not grc'ater absolutely, is greater ii^wo- 
])ortioM to the Ld)our emjdo^ed: the same nurnlKu* of ])el'sons can be 
sii])])orted ecpudly well with less toil and givaler hdsun* ; which "w ill 
))(‘ wholly an a(lv.nitag(*, as soon as ci\ili/ation and impro\(*nient 
so l.ir ad\an(ed that ’wliat is a benefit to the whole shall he 
I lumelit to (Mch indniduul composing it.” 

Looking at the various causes in operation tending to promote 
increased intelligence and love of inde])endenee among the work- 
ing classes, and tliose which may hereafter be brought into action 
l)y g()\ eminent, Mr. Mill tliinks that from the provident habits 
ol’ conduct to wliieli they will necessarily lead, ]oopulation may 
1){» cxjjoctetl to hear a gradually diminishing ratio to capital and 
cinplovinent. He adds, that this most desirable result would lie 
much acccIeiMtcd by anotlier change which lies in tlie direct line 
of the best tendencies of the lime — the openiny of indnstriaf 
ofcupatio)!^ frvcly 1o holh se,res. 

d'lie saiiK^ (Msoii^ liich make it no lungcT necessary that tlie 
])ooi should ( ])end on the rich, make it equally unnecessary lliiit 
women should d( peiid on men, and the least which justice nipiires 
IS that 1 iw and custom sliould not enforce d<^pendeiie(' (aaIicii tlie 
eoiK lati\(‘ piotection has become superfluous), by ordaiiiiug that a 
worn in, V lio does not liappen to ha\e a pro\i!5ion hy inheritance, 
shall lia\e scarcely any means o])eii to licr of gaining a li\eliliood, 
e\ee])t a-« a wife and mother. Let women who pnder that occupation, 
adopt it ; Imt that theie should he no option, no other vairnri ])ossiblc 
lor th(‘ gn at majorit} of women, except in the himihler departments of 
hl(‘, Is on(‘ of those social injustices which call loudly for remedy. 
Among the salutary cous(a|ucn(Ts of correcting it, one of the most 
])rol)ahli‘ would he, a gieat diminution of the e^il of over-population. 
Jl is by devoting one half of the liuman species to that exclusi\e 
fnnctioii, by making it (ill tlie entin* life of om* sex, and interweava^ 
itsdl'wdtli almost all the obj(‘cts of the other, that the instinct in 
(jueslion is nursed into the disproportionate prepomh'rance which it 
has hitlKM’to (‘xcrcised in human lile.” 

We could have wished that Mr. Mill had enlarged upon this 
part of the sul)jeet. It is one of great importance, and he is 
almost tlie only writer of rejmtation of our own day hy whom it 
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has been seriously discussed. Among the trades unions a very 
strong and mischievous prejudice exists against the employment 
of women in any branch of manufacture from which it is possible 
to exclude them. Tailors combine to deny them even the use of the 
needle in waistcoat-making, unless for City slopsellers ; and it is well 
known that a selfish desire to exclude women from factories, that 
men might be employed in their place, was the origin of a great 
deal of the agitation for the Ten Hours’ Labour Bill, the restric- 
tion^ of which affect only women and children. Efforts made 
for the instruction of women in the different branches of medi- 
cine and surgery, which might improve their qualifications as 
nurses for attendance upon the sick, and especially those of their 
own sex, have been resisted and defeated by the medical profes- 
sion ; and among literary men the attempts have been numerous, 
but happily not equally successful, to deprive them of the pen ; 
by depreciating their talent. Wc still notice, and with regret, in 
quarters that we had imagined to be better informed, a notion 
prevailing that literary women are to be written down ; but the 
attempt may as well be given up. Women have gained a posi- 
tion in the walks of literature which cannot be taken from tliern ; 
and may they use it for the benefit of others of their own se\, 
who have need of a better defence against the tyranny of society 
that that which they have hitherto received, in the name of pro- 
tection from their stronger-limbed fellow-workers. 

The chapters on taxation will be read with interest, now that 
a revision of the existing system by whicli the revenue is raised 
is becoming inevitable. Mr. Mill defends the principle of tlic 
income tax, as the fairest of all taxes ; and denies the equity of 
excepting trading and professional incomes, and taxing alone 
incomes derived from realised property. lie shows that in 
this case those who never realised their property, and lived up 
to their income all their lives (by no means an uncommon case 
among professional men), would escape taxation altogetlier ; I)ut 
he admits the propriety of taxing at a reduced rate incomes de- 
rived from trades and professions, to allow for an assurance of 
the lives upon which such incomes are of course dependent. The 
great objection to an income tax is the impossibility of a fair 
assessment; and this Mr. Mill feels to be so insuperable, that he 
would tolerate the tax onlj as a war tax, or a tax to be adopted 
in extreme emergencies. It is of course easy, by the present 
mode, to reach all incomes derived from real property ; but not 
so with commercial or professional incomes. There are no 
means of ascertaining,' for example, wdiethcr tlic fees received l)y 
a fashionalile physician amount to £1,000 or £5,000 per annum. 
His own return must be accepted :is correct, because" if error be 
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suspected, it cannot be proved ; and thus the tax really offers a 
premium to fraud, of which the dishonest are certain to take 
advantage, to the injury of their conscientious neighbours. 

The difficulty of making a fair assessment of incomes, when 
not derived from real or funded property, is the strongest argu- 
ment that we know of in favour of indirect taxation. A tax 
levied upon commodities — sugar, for example — ^Iias the disadvan- 
tage of being a burden in disguise ; so that the public are not kept 
sufficiently on the alert to prevent tlie wasteful expenditure that 
may occasion the burden : but, on the other hand^ it reaches all 
classes of consumers, without any inquisitorial or vexatious ex- 
ercise of power, and in a mode more nearly proportioned to the 
means of the consumer than is perhaps attainable by any other 
mode. » 

Tlicir however, a tmjiicnt plea in support of indirect taxation,, 
which must he altogether rejected, grounded on a fallac}. We are 
often told tliat on eoinmcKlities are less burthensomo than otliei* 
taxes, l)(*eniise the contributor can escape from them by ceasing to iiso 
tli(» taxed eoniinodily. lie certainly can, if that be bis object, deprhe 
tlif government of tlie money ; but he does so by a sacrifice of bis own 
intlulgencc's, hieb (if he chose to undergo it) would equally make np 
To liiDi lor tlie saiiK' amount taken Irom him by tlirecl taxation. Sup- 
j)ose a tax laid on wine, sufficient to add five pounds to the price of tlie 
([uantity of Aviiie wliieJi he eonsume'^ in a year. lie has only (we are 
told) to diminish Ids eoiisumptioii of wine by £5, and h(* escapes the 
burden. True : but if the £5, instead oi* being laid on wine, had been 
taken from him by an income-lax, he could, by expending £5 less in 
wine, equally sa^e the amount of the tax, so that the difference between 
the tA\o cases i>5 really ilhisoiy. If the government takes from the 
eontiibutor live pounds a year, Avlutljer in one way or another, exactly 
that amount must be ictreiiclied from his consumption to leave him as 
well ofi* as before; and in either way tlie same amount of sacrifice, 
neither more nor less, is imposed on him. 

On the other hand, it is a real advantage on the side of indirect 
taxes, that what they exact from the contributor is taken at a time, and 
in a nianncr, likely to be con\ eiiieiit to him. It is paid at a time when 
he has at any late a paymeni to make; it causes, therefore, no addi- 
tional trouble, nor any inconvenience but what is inseparable trorn the 
payment of tlie amouiil. lie cmi also, except in the case of very 
perishable tirtich s, select his ov\ ii time l*or lajdng in a stock of the 
commodity, and consequently for payment of the tax. The pro- 
ducer or dealer who advances these taxes, is, indeed, sometimes 
snhjeeted to inconvenience ; but, in the case of imported goods, this 
ineonvenienee is reduced to a minimum by what is called the Ware- 
housing System, under which, instead of paying the duty at the time 
of importation, he is only reijiiircd to do so Avhen he takes out the goods 
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for consumption, wliicli is seldom done until he has either actually 
found, or has the prospect of immediately findinp, a purchaser.” 

Among the taxes enumerated by Mr. Mill as objectionable, 
on various grounds, are taxes upon contracts, in the shape of 
stamp-duties, or in other forms, as falling unequally upon neces- 
sitous sellers, and preventing a free circulation of commodities, 
especially in the case of land, which is now almost unsaleable in 
small portions, from the expenses of transfer. lie objects, also, 
to law taxes, or the fees and other cli&rges exacted by our courts 
of justice, as defeating the primary object of government, that of 
equal protection to all ; it being oln ious that those wlio have to 
buy justice at a lieavy cost are rather punislicd than protected, as 
compared with the more fortunate class of their fellow-citizens, 
wlio have, never been driven into the courts for redress. Mr. 
,Mill condemns the old postage clmrges, as impediments lo tlic 
interchange of thought and freedom of industry ; and includes in 
the same censure the duty upon advertisements, but (and tliis 
we regret) in a more qualified tone of reprobation. 

“A tax on advortisemonts is not free fiom the same ol)je(ti()n, 
shioo ill whatever degree ad\ortisem(*nts are iisefid to business, b} 
facilitating the coming together of tlie dealer or produe(M and tb(‘ 
consumer, in that same degree, if tli(‘ ta\ b(‘ liigli eiionali lo be a 
serious discouragement to advertising, it prolongs the peiiod dining 
v\ hieli goods lemain unsold, and capital is locked up in idliMie^s. Tu tins 
country the amount of the duty is moderate, and the abuse of adv(‘r- 
tising, which is quite as conspicuous as the iis(‘, renders the abolition 
of tin* tax, though right in principle, a matter of less urgency than it 
might otherwise be deemed.” 

Mr. Mill is thinking of the advertisements of quack medicines, 
upon which we would observe that they arc a fitter subject for 
suppression than a legitimate source of revenue ; and we think 
a sanitary board would scarcely do its duty without prosecuting 
the authors of many advertisements of this class, as impostors 
trading upon the credulity of the public. The objection to a duty 
upon advertisements generally, is that which applies to taxes upon 
contracts ; — it is a burden thrown, for the most part, not upon the 
prosperous, but the necessitous. A large proportion of them arc 
advertisements of servants out of place ; and although Is. Gd. is 
not much to a person in full employment, 1^. Gd, to be paid in 
addition to the ordinary newspaper charge, and paid perhaps day 
after day and week after week, by a man who feels himself in 
danger of starving, and paid only for the privilege of saying I 
seek bread, and am willing to work,^^ is, to our thinking, one 
of the most unjust in principle and therefore obnoxious fiscal 
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cxacliojis of wliicli we luivc had experience in this country. 
And there is another olycction to this duty^ which Mr. Mill lias 
omitted. The profit of newspapers depending upon advertisc- 
ments, the restriction of advertisements by a duty is really an 
additional restriction to that of the newspaper stamp upon the 
circulation of political and commercial intelligence; and an addi- 
tional protection to newspaper monopoly. A journal newly 
started, and of limited circulation, is prevented, by the duty, 
from lowering its charge for advertisements much below that of 
fin established paper, such as the ^ Times/ and of course the 
^ Times’ carries off the lion’s share. ^ 

“A lax on iK‘\v.sj)apers is objectionable, not so much where it does 
hill as wliere it does not, tliat is, wh(*r(* it prevents newspapers from 
being used. To tlie generality of tlio^c who now buy tlieni, nev s- 
]).ipers are a luxury, wliieh they can as well aftbrd to pa3^for as any 
otlu'r indulgmiee, and Avhich is as unexceptionable a source oi' re\enue, 
ihit to that large j)art of llie coniinunity wJio liave been taught to 
]Tad, but lane ree(Mved little otlicr intellectual education, nc>vspapci\s 
are th(* ^^onree of nearly all tlie general inforjnatioii which they 
])osM‘ss, and of nearly all thcir^acquaintance with the ideas and topie'^> 
ciuTcnt among manlviiid ; and an interest is more easily excited in 
newspapers, than in books, or other more recondite sources of instruc- 
tion. New.s])apers do so little, and g<*nerally attempt so little, in the 
ori” inal Ion of uscl’ul ideas, that many persons undervalue the inipor- 
tanc'c of their otliee in disseminating those ideas ; in eoiTecting many 
prejudices and sup(‘i-stitions, and ke“j)ing up that habit of discussion 
ami int(‘r(‘s| in public eoneerns, the al>seiice of which is a great cause 
of the stagnation of mind Lisiiall}' found in the lower and middle, if 
not ill all, ranks, of those countries wIktc nc^^spaj)ers of an important 
or interesting character do not exist. There ought to be no taxes 
which nuider this gi*eat diffuser of ideas, of mental exciteimmt, and 
imuital exercise, less accessible to that portion of the public which 
most needs to b(‘ carried, as it wxre, out bf itself, into a region of 
ideas and interests beyond its own limited horizon.” 

Let us add that there ouglit to be no taxes of v hich tlte prac- 
tical tendency is to give a monopoly in the direction of public 
opinion to a few great capitalists. The stamp duty upon news- 
papers is ail evil scarcely second to that of a censorship. By 
limiting the market to the rich, competition is prevented, and 
free discussion suppressed. The news of the day is coloured to 
suit any interest that may l)c uppermost with the proprietors ; 
and the public never learn that they have been deceived until the 
miscliief occasioned is beyond remedy. 

The direct taxes recommended by Mr. Mill are, 1, a prospective 
tax upon an increase of rent, as arising from natural causes, 
independent of labour and capital ; 2, a land tax ; 3, a tax upon 
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legacies and inheritances of every description — freehold estates 
of course not excepted, — a tax which might be made to yield a 
considerable sum ; and a house tax, equitably assessed, chiefly as 
a substitute for the present window duties. The remainder of 
the revenue Mr. Mill proposes to raise by indirect taxation, or 
taxes upon articles of consumption ; and the following arc the 
practical rules by which he would have them adjusted. 

“ 1st. To raise as large a revenue as conveniently may be, from tlioMc 
clas'scs of luxuries which have most connexion with \ unity, and l(*ast 
witli positive Piijcf/ment ; such as the more costly qualities oCall kinds 
ol' personal equipment and ornament. 2ndly. Whene^ er possible, to 
demand the tax, not from the producer, but directly from tlie consumer, 
since when levied on the producer it raises tlu' pj'icc* always by more, 
and oftwi ^y much more, than the mere amount of the tax. Most of 
the minor assessed taxes in tliis country art' recommended by both 
tlie^e considerations. But with regard to horses and carriage^, as 
tlierc arc many persons to whom, from licaltli or constitution, tlic^e an 
nf)t so much luxuries as necessaries, the tax paid by those a\1io Inue 
but one riding lior&e, or but one carriage, e'^pecially of the clu'apt'i 
descriptions, should be low ; while taxation should rise ^ vry rapidly 
with the number of horses and carriage^, and with theii costliness. 
3rdly. But as the only indirect taxes which yield a large revenue arc 
tJiose which fall on articles of universal or very general consumption, 
and as it is therefore necessary to have some taxes on real luxuries 
that is, on things whicli afford pleasure in themselves, and arc valued 
oil that account rather than for their cost ; the^e taxes should, if po''- 
.sible, be so adjusted as to full with tlie same proportional weight on 
small, on moderate, and on large iiieomcs. This is not an easy mathu ; 
since the things which arc the subjects of the more iiroduetive taxes, 
arc ill proportion more largely consumed b} the jioorc'r members of tin* 
eommimity than by the i icli. T(‘a, eoflbe, sugar, tobacco, fermented 
drinks, can hardly be so iaxed that the pool* shall not hear more tlijiii 
their due share of tlie huiihen. Something might he done by making 
the duty on the superior qualities, whicli arc* used by the* richer con- 
sumers, much higher iii proportion to the value (instead ofmueii lovvei, 
as is almost universally the practice under the* preac'iit English system) ; 
but ill some cases the difiicnlty of at all adjusting the duty to the value, 
so as to prevent evasion, is said, witli what truth 1 know not, to be in- 
superable ; so that it is thought necessary to levy the same lixed duty 
on all the qualitic-^ alike: a flagrant injustice to the poorer class of 
contributors, unices coiiipc’Usatcd by the* cxisten<*e of otlier taxes from 
which, as from the present iiicomc-ta\, tlu‘y are altogether (*x(*mpt. 
4thly. As far as is consistent with the preceding rules, taxation should 
rather be concentrated on a few articles than diffused o\ cr many, in order 
that the expenaCvS of collection may he smaller, and that as few employ- 
ments as possible maybe burthensomely and vexatiou&ly interfered with. 
^ othly. Among luxuries of general consumption, taxation should by 
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])roit*rfnco attach itbcU' to btimulantH, becaubo these, ultliuugh iji 
themselves as legitimate and as beneficial indulgences as any otJiers, 
are more liable than most others to be used in excess, so that the 
check to consumption, naturally arising from taxation, is on tlie 
whole better applied to them than to otlier things. 6thly. As far as 
other considerations permit, taxation should be confined to imported 
article*:!, since these can be taxed with a less degree of vexatious 
iiiterfcT’cnce, and with fewer incidental bad effects, than when a tax 
is levied on the field or on the workshop. Custom duties arc, cccteris 
parihnsy much less objectionable than excise: but they must be laid 
only on tilings which eith(T cannot, or at least will not, be produced 
in the country itself; or else their production tliereihust be prohibited 
(as in England is the case with tobacco), or subjected to an eitibise 
duty of equivalent amount. 7thly. No tax ought to be kept so high 
as to furnish a motive to its evasion too strong to be counteracted by 
ordinary means of prevention: and especially no commij^it/ should 
be taxed so highly as to raise up a class of lawless characters, 
smuggler^-, illicit distillers, and the like. 

“ Among the excise and custom duties now existing in this eouiitry, 
some must, on the principles we have laid down, be altogether con- 
demned. Among these arc all duties on ordinary articles of food, 
wludlit r for human beings or for cattle ; those on bricks and timber, 
tli(* Ibrmm- as being vexatious, and both as falling on the materials oi 
lodging, which is one of th(» nece^sanes of life ; all duties on the mctaK, 
and on implements made of them ; the tax on ^oap, which is a necessary 
of cleanliness, and on tallow, the material both of that and of other 
necessaries ; the tax on paper, an indispensable instrument of almost 
all business and of most kinds of instruction : but ornamental paper, 
lor hangings and similar purposes, might continue to be taxed. The 
duties ^vliich yield the greatest part of the customs and excise 
!•( venue, tho'^'e on sugar, colfee, tea, wine, beer, spirits, and tobacco, 
ai-(' in themselves, where a large amount of revenue is necessary, 
(^xtremely proper taxes; but at present grossly unjust, from the 
disprojiortionate weight with which tlu^y jiress on the poorei* classes ; 
and some of them (those on spirits and tobacco,) are so high as to 
cause an enormous amount of smuggling. It is probable that most of 
these taxes would bear a great reduction without any material loss of 
revenue.” 

The section of the w^ork relating to taxation is followed by a 
discussion of the principles of government loans, and the national 
debt. Upon the propriety of a government borrowing money in 
anticipation of revenue, little need have been said. We have got 
a national debt, and the practical question is, what we are to do 
with it, especially in the times that are coming? Mr. Mill 
examines two modes of paying off the national debt which have 
been suggested by others. One, a general contribution, or rather 
confiscation, of material property to the amount, which he shows 
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would be unjust, because the commercial and professional classes 
would then wholly escape their present share of the burden; 
the other, and of course a right one, the gradual liquidation of the 
debt by a surplus revenue ; but of which we do not see the 
remotest prospect. There is a third mode, which Mr. Mill has 
omitted, deserving of consideration, and wc trust it will not be 
forgotten in another edition — that of transferring the stock of the 
fundholders from perpetual to terminable and life annuities. It 
is known from the history^ of the “ Long Annuities,^^ nhich expire 
in 1860, that the difference in the market value of a perpetual 
and a terminabler annuity is so slight, that if the three per cent, 
consols and other stock were to-morrow made terminable in sixty 
years, there would be little or no fall of price during the first ten 
years of the period. Here then is one means of providing for 
the ulrtmatte extinction of the national debt, without injury to the 
jirescnt holders, and of a somewhat more lio])eful comjdexion 
than that of gradual liquidation. We caTi hardly look forward to 
a time when a surplus of three millions shall Ije annually realized 
and devoted to the extinction of the debt; and yet at that rate 
the process would require nearly three hundred years for its 
completion ! 

Supposing the present stock of the national debt (‘hanged l^y 
Act of Parliament into long annuities having sixty years to run, 
the ultimate extinction of the debt might be further hastened by 
2 )aying off from time to time a jDortion of the long annuities w ith 
money borrowed upon life annuities. This of course could only 
be done in a favourable state of the money market; but we lia\e 
seen many opportunities j^rcsent themselves to a Cham^ellor of the 
Exchequer without being embraced, when the o])eration might 
have been effected on a large scale, and with the utmost facility. 

Akin to this question is the im 2 )ortant inquiry whether some 
steps should not be taken to secure for government stock an 
approximate fixity of value; instead of leaving it, as no w^, entirely 
dc 2 )endant upon political and S2)eculative contingencies, often most 
disastrous in their action upon public credit. 

We have a strong opinion that jmblic credit in France would 
have been so far maintained by the provisional govcrnmeiit of 
February, that a tenth part of the bankruptcies we liavc w itnessed 
would not have occurred if a decree had been issued, making 
government stock in the 3 and 5 per cents., a legal tender in the 
discharge of private debts at the Bourse prices of the day 
j)receding the revolution. Enabling the fundholder -to pay his 
debts w ith the property held by him at the time his debts w^re 
contracted, would have prevented the forced sales by which the 
3 per cents, were brought down from 74 to 36 ; and the funds thus 
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sustiiiiied, all otlier securities would liave been sustained more 
or less with them^ at their fair value, or near it. In this 
country tlic clouds arc so fast tliickciiing, that what is to 
]je done witli the fundholder in the evenf? of successful 
insurrectionary movements on the part of the mass of the 
j)Cople against a government that docs not understand its 
j)osition, is really a practical question, which by-and-bye may be- 
come of serious moment : and let it be remembered that the 
ruin which v ould overtake the fundholder upon a fall of consols 
from 84 to 48 (the price in 1 during the mutiny at the Nore), 
would involve in it the ruin of nearly all the ir/anufacturing aTid 
commercial establishments in the kingdom. We would mefif it 
l)eforchand by an act making the 3 per cent, consols a legal 
tender in the ])ayinent of taxes and all other obligations, jmblic 
or private, at the average j)rice of tlie past year, or ^orrtething 
below it. Suppose the price determined upon to be 80, this, 
would of course not be a maximum beyond which they could not 
be sold; and tlie act would be inoperative when the price was 81 
and upw ards ; but 80 w^ould be a minimum below which consols 
could nol fall ^ so long at least as the fundholder could pay his rent, 
his taxes, or his promissory acceptances with consols at that ])ricc. 

The objection of course is, that this kind of forced circulation 
c(juld only a])])ly to ])ast transactions, and that in new bargains 
no seller coukl be obliged to part with his ])roperty lor consols, if 
lie determined upon having metallic money, as more valuable. 
Tlie answTr is, that metallic money would not be more valuable 
than consols, if consols were a legal tender at their average price, 
or if more valuable, but so slightly as not to alFect the argument. 
Thr* only reason that the most solid securities fall in value in 
reference to gold, is the necessity of parting with them at a 
moment of panic, by forced sales, gold being the only legal tender. 
If the securities themselves wxrc a legal tender, at a fixed average 
])rice, this necessity would not arise. Panic w^ould then have no 
inlluence upon the holders of securities, and the relative average 
])roi)ortions of value of securities to gold, and gold to securities, 
would continue to be maintained.* 

We ])ray Mr. Mill, and all i)olitical economists who may 
ghmee over these i)agcs, to examine this proposition in all its 
bearings. If it be o])eii to no further ol^jcction than that W’c 
have noticed, its tendency to mitigate the evils jn prospect, and 

* It might be necessary, for the couvciiiciicc of geiicial circulation, to divide 
the traiisleruiiriaiits lejHeseiiting ,480 m consols into fifths and tenths. A 
tiansfer an ant for ,410 in the 3 per ceiits uould, upon this plan, be a legal 
tender for that amount, ami Avould besides entitle the holder to a dividend of 
75, 6d. per annum, payable m nictalhc inoucy it‘ required* 
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maintain confidence in the midst of those political convulsions 
from which it is hardly possible this, country can otherwise 
escape^ and during which the very foundations of property may 
be shaken, should ensure its adoption. To make property itself 
a legal tender at an agreed price (and the funds are the most 
convenient property for the object), is surely a wiser course than 
the only alternative open to us in times of financial difficulty, 
and to which every country in Europe has now been repeatedly 
driven, — that of making a legal tender of inconvertible paper 
promises. 

^e must here close our present notice of a work to which we 
shall have often again to refer; and in doing so, we need hardly 
pass more than a brief eulogium upon its general excellence. It is 
a booC ofcall others the most required for the present time ; cer- 
«tain to be recognised by all as the production of a master mind ; 
pregnant with thought in every line, and perhaps unrivalled in 
modern literature for the comprehensiveness of its philosophical 
survey of the highest subjects of human interest. 


Art. II. — Eastern Life; Present and Past. By Harriet 
Martineau. E. Moxon. 

R ecent political revolutions have so far exhausted our 
passion for the marvellous, that any equally sudden 
and unexpected change among individuals less noted than Louis 
Philippe or Prince Metternich, is apt to escape our atten- 
tion. Yet, if after all that has happened during the past six 
months, the capacity of surprise at any new event were left to us, 
we might feel it on the appearance of three volumes of Eastern 
travel by Harriet Martineau. A few years ago, and the public 
were informed by the press that the world would too soon be 
deprived of the services of this popular and useful writer, — the 
victim of a lingering and fatal disease. This was followed by the 
publication (confirmatory of the fact) of ^ Life in a Sick Room,^ 
perhaps the most gifted of Miss Martineau^s works ; in which, 
in a fine, calm, and philosophical spirit, she seemed to bid her 
friends forewell. We next hear of her improved health, and 
faith in mesmerism, — the last remedy tried, and wliich (as in the 
case of all last remedies) enjoys the credit of her cure: and 
before we have time to inquire whether the cure has been per- 
fected or not, we find Miss Martineau addressing letters to her 
friends from the top of the great pyramid, in Egypt,— smoking a 
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chibouque with Arabs in the desert, — ascending to the summit 
of Mount Sinai, — climbing the rocks of Petra, — bathing in the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, — and performing a religious and phi- 
losophical pilgrimage to every place of Scriptural celebrity in the 
Holy Land. 

The occasion was a visit to Liverpool, and an invitation, when 
there, to join a party about to make a tour in the East ; — an 
opj)ortunity of seeing objects of universal interest, in countries 
where ladies cannot travel without an escort, not likely often to 
present itself, and which was therefore eagerly embraced. 

Miss Martineau, and three companions (a lady and two ^n- 
tlemen), landed at Alexandria in November, 1846. After a 
brief delay, they were towed to the Nile through Mohammed Ali^s 
well-known canal. A larger steamer took them to Cairo which 
they soon left for Upper Egypt, in a boat with two cabins and a 
crew of fourteen men. An interpreter, cook, and assistant com-^ 
pleled the party. According to the invariable practice in the 
ascent of the river, they sailed when the wind was fair, and had 
the boat towed by the crew when they could not sail. Most of 
the sights were deferred until the return voyage should give the 
current in their favour. On reaching the southern confines of 
Egypt, at the first cataract, they hired a smaller vessel for the 
shorter voyage through Nubia to the second cataract ; and re- 
turned to Cairo in the same manner, stopping by the way to see 
the temples, caves, and pyramids. From Cairo they proceeded, 
on camels, donkeys, or horses, through the desert to Suez, 
Mount Sinai, Petra, Palestine, and Syria; returning home from 
the port of Bciroot, in May 1847. 

Miss Martineau has a higher view than merely to make word 
j)ictures of foreign scenery, personal adventures, and peculiar 
manners and customs. Her work contains a vast deal of dis- 
quisition, moral, political, religious, and historical, which will 
l)robably be thought tiresome by those who read for amusement 
only: still this class of readers will find the greater part of the 
work quite as entertaining as other voyages and travels. The 
latter half strikes us as the most spirited ; for more variety and 
novelty are experienced in the desert. Holy Land, and Syria, 
than in the narrow valley of the Nile, of which the main fea- 
tures and objects are monotonous, in description at least. 

Of the disquisitions we must say, that, if they are occiisionally 
somewhat forced, they are eminently characteristic of the writer, 

. — always clever, and frequently eloquent, striking, and sugges- 
tive. The ground they go over is so vast, that it is impossible 
to characterise them otherwise than that they purport to give 
such historical notices of the countries visited, and such specu- 
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lations on life, external and spiritual, as sliall enable the readei*, 
in some degree, to enter into the spirit of the ancient people and 
monuments, and the existing .races; and to show the progress of 
knowledge and religion, through Egypt to Palestine, Greece, 
Syria, and Arabia. 

Miss Martincau has been preceded in her route through 
Egypt and Syria by so many recent travellers, not a few of whom 
have given their journals to the world, that the outside, at least, 
of the beaten track has been worn threadbare, and no common 
qualifications are required to throw freshness over the scenes. As 
regards Egypt, the number of boats with the British flag which 
aSCfend the Nile every season is now very considerable, and is 
alw^ays on the increase ; and French, American, and even Russian 
boats, are by no means uncommon. Since Egypt has become 
the highroad to our Eastern empire, many of the civil and inili- 
• tary officers of the Indian government deviate a little from the 
shortest route, to visit the cataract and Thebes ; and many other 
Englishmen, to whom travelling has become a necessity, and 
who are tired of the continent of Europe, seek regions where 
nature, as well as man, offer novelty without privation or danger. 
For such persons Egypt and Mohammed Ali seem to Jiave been 
expressly created. Egypt without Mohammed Ali would not do, 
as no powers of persuasion short of those possessed by the old 
Pasha could convince his subjects of tlic propriety of ol;ser\ing 
certain nice distinctions of property, regarding which the Euro- 
pean traveller is as strongly prejudiced on the one side as the 
Arab is on the other. Nor would the Pasha alone be sufficient ; 
notwithstanding that he is an admiralfle subject for Mr. Bull 
and his brother Jonathan to growl at perpetually, because, wjtli 
all his sagacity, he has not yet discovered that Cairo and Alex- 
andria are London and New York. 

In truth, the old Pasha has not been fairly dealt vitli by 
these gentlemen. Europeans, as incapable of getting l)eyond 
the narrowest European notions, as they are of collecting 
evidence, or knowing it when they have got it, constantly judge 
him as if he were a European Prince, governing a civilized and 
long-established European community, according to fixed laws, 
and with the aid of a large body of well trained European public 
officers. Nay, he has even incurred this obloquy iri consequence 
of being almost the only oriental ruler whose dominions arc so 
governed that Europeans can travel safely in them. Miss 
Martineau does not aspire to the intuition of many travellers, for 
she ends her chapter, on the present condition of Egypt, by stat- 
ing that, “she feels that she knows scarcely anything of the 
modem Egyptian polity, but the significant fact that nothing can 
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be certainly known p. 180. And she commences the 

chapter with the following remarks : — 

One pro<?nant fact here that one can get no reliable information 
from tlie most n'liable men. About matters on which there ouglit to 
be no difference of statement we meet with strange contradictions ; 
sncli as tlie rate and amount of tax, &c. In fact, there are no data ; 
and tlien^ i-?. little fi’ee communication. E\on a census does not help. 
The* present c(msus, we are told, will be a total failure — so many will 
bribe the ofli(*ials to omit their names because of the poll-tax. Thus 
it is that neither I, nor any other traveller, can give accounts of any 
value of the actual material condition of tJie people ol’Eg3q)t. But we 
hav(» a substantial ])i('cc of knowledge in this very negation of kitfRv- 
ledge. W e know for ceitaiii that a go^ eminent is bad, and that the 
p(M)pl(* are iinjnospcrous and unhapiiy, in a country where there is a 
great ostentation of‘ ei\ili/ation and improvement, .side by^ sic7e with 
1113 sleiy as to th(* actual working of social arrangements, and every^ 
sort of asion on tlu' pai-t of the people. We have a substantial pie(*e 
of kn(ml(‘tlge in the fact, that men of honour, men of station, men of 
l)iisiness, men of courage, who have all the means of information 
w Ifudi the ])la(*e and time permit, differ in o])mion and statement about 
^‘^ely matter ol‘ importance on vvliich they converse with impiiring 
straiigeis. J saAv several siu*h men. They were quite willing to tell 
me what they knew ; and they assigned frankly the grounds of their 
o])inions and statements ; hut what I obtained was merely a mass of 
contradictions, so cxtraoi dinary, that I cannot venture to give any 
d(‘tails : and if I give any general impressions, it can be only under 
tli(‘ guard of a declaration that J am sure of uothing, and can ofler only 
what I suppose, on the whole, to be an indication of the way in which 
tli(* Cxoveinmciit ol' Mohammed Ali works.^’ — vol. ii. p. 168 . 

We must decline drawing the conclusion that the affairs of a 
foreign country must be going wrong because we can find out 
little that is certain about them. Miss Martineau might have 
discovered at liome ^^that men of honour, men of station, men of 
business, men of courage, who have all the means of information 
which tlie place and time permit, differ in opinion and statement 
about every matter of importance on which they converse with 
inquiring strangers.” She might obtain from any two politicians, 
reviews, or newspapers of different parties, a mass of contradic- 
tions so extraordinary,” &c., and she might even have heard that 
suspicion and evasion regarding the last census were by no means 
uncommon in this country. 

Having first ascertained the facts regarding Egypt and Mo- 
hammed Ali, we may either compare the country with some 
ideal state conceived to bejierfect, or with some other Mahomedan 
countries. According to the first method we should doubtless 
find it low^inthe scale ; according to the second it would probably^ 
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stand high. But, as tlie ordinary traveller knows no more (Jf 
other oriental countries than he knows of Egypt, he finds it 
easiest to draw on his imagination, and to vituperate rather than 
to inquire and discriminate. 

What is the bare outline of the case ? A Turk is nominated 
Pasha of Egypt, a country in the hands of an unprincipled 
aristocracy, and ruined by centuries of misgovernment and op- 
pression. A deadly contest for supremacy ensues : treachery and 
force are the weapons ; and Mohammed Ali is the victor. Con- 
spiracies, encouraged by his superior, always threaten him. In 
spitp of these he reduces the country to order; conquers Nubia 
and part of Arabia; and acquires the government of Syria, 
where he puts down the sanguinary feuds that had long pre- 
vailed.. The hostility of his nominal master places the Ottoman 
empire af* his feet — tUe last chance of keeping that worn-out 
'state from the fangs of Russia. We rescue his frail opponent — 
destroy the Egyptian army (as we had previously destroyed the 
fleet), and even turn the Pasha out of Syria. Yet he attempts 
no reprisals ; though the destruction of his forces must cripple 
Egypt for many years : but allows us, all the while, free transit 
through Egypt, to our Indian empire, without even passports or 
custom-house examinations. Observing that nations prosper 
through knowledge, commerce, and manufactures, he has made 
all creeds equal in law, and done his best for education, in spite 
of the hostile fanaticism of the most powerful portioii of his 
subjects. Manufacturers will not settle in a country when every- 
thing depends on the life of one man ; hence he becomes the 
manufacturer of Egypt, and the principal merchant also ; and, 
incited by European adventurers, and acting on imperfect know- 
ledge, no doubt commits many blunders. But be his conduct 
good or bad (and it contains much of both), look at what he had 
to do, at the horrid tools he was forced to work with, the deadly 
opposition he has met with, and say if any other eastern ruler 
would have acted better. But his country is misgoverned ! Pos- 
sibly — though, after what we have done, it is not for us to speak 
of this : possibly — but we constantly say that all oriental countries 
are so. Yet his people have enough to eat. 

Miss Martineau, who is by no means a partisan of the Pasha, 
makes the following observations on Syria ; — 

“ On our way out of Damascus we passed the great militaiy hos- 
pital begun by Ibraheem Pasha, when he was master of the countiy. 
The works were stopped when he retired; and now the stones are 
taken, one by one, from the unfinished walls, by any persons who 
find it convenient to use tliem. From place to place, in Palestine and 
, Syria, we come upon, the deserted works of Ibraheem .Pasha ; and 
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r‘ver 3 rwhere we found tlie people lamenting the substitution of Turkish 
ibr Egyptian rule. The Turks, it is true, like the lightness of their 
present taxation, which is pretty much what it pleases them to make 
it; and every body knows that the rulers of Egypt impose liigh 
taxes: but the religious toleration which existed under Ibraheeni 
> Pasha, and his many public works, cause him to be fervently re- 
gretted ; chiefly by the Clmstians, and also by many others. If there 
is at present any government at all in the districts we passed througli, 
it is t^ifiicult to discern ; and, of course, the precariousness of affairs is 
(‘xtreinc.” — vol. iii. p. 304. 

At Nablous, in Palestine, “ the bigotry of the people -is so g^^at, 
that, till of late years, no Christian was permitted to set foot within 
the gates. Tbraheem J’asha punished the place severely, mid made 
th(‘ })eoplc so desperately afraid of him, that they observe his com- 
7nan(ls pretty much as if he had power in Syria still. One of his 
commands was that Christians should not be ill-treated ; so we en- 
t('red Nablous and rode through it to our encampment on the other 
side. During our passage 1 had three slaps in the face from millet 
stalks, and other things thrown at me; and, whichever way we looked, 
^he pcojile were grinning, thrusting out their tongues, and pretending 
lo s])it. My party blamed me for feeling this, and said things which 
wei’e undeniably true about the ignorance of the people, and the con- 
tcni])! we sliould feel for such evidences of it. But, true as all this 
was, r did not grow reconciled to be hated and insulted, and I continue 
to this day to think the liability to it tlie great drawback of eastern 
travels.” — vol. iii. p. 199. 

On two points, namely, the ‘^food question, and personal 
security, wc arc able to confirm Miss Martineau^s testimony, 
after more minute observation, between Alexandria and Nubia, 
than would perhaps be possible for a woman, even as active and 
enterprising as Miss Martincau. 

‘‘We met fewer blind and diseased ])erfeOiis than we cxj^ected ; and 
1 must say, that I vas agreeably surprized, both this morning, and 
throughout my travels in Egypt, by the appearance ot‘ the people. 
About the dirt there can be no doubt ; — the dirt of both dwcdliiigs and 
persons ; and the diseases which proceed fi’om want of cleanliness : 
Imt the ])eoplc appeai'ed to us, there (at Alexmidria), and throughout 
tlie country, sleek, well fed, and cheerful. I am not sift-c that 1 saw 
an ill-fed person in all Egypt. There is hai'dsliip enough of other 
kinds, abundance of misery to sadden the heart of the traveller ; but 

not that, as far as w(' saw, of want of food 1 have seen more 

emaciated, and stunted, and depressed men, women, and children, in a 
single walk in England, tlian 1 observed from end to.end of the land 
of Egypt. — So much for the mere food question.” — vol. i, p. 9. 

And much it is for a nation to get enough to eat. 

In the winter of 1845, a traveller, in bad health, went from 
Alexandria, througli Egy]it, and the northern part of Nubia, and 
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back, frequently landing from his boat and walking long distances 
through roads, paths, fields, villages, and towns, sometimes alone, 
sometimes attended by an Arab boatman; and he never re- 
ceived the slightest insult. The ease of Miss Martineau, — that 
of a woman acting in defiance of the customs of her sex in the 
East, is still stronger. She notices one petty insult only, which 
she brought on herself by joinirtg in a religious procession, cer- 
tainly not a discreet act. Some years ago such conduct would 
])robably have cost her life. At that time no European could 
have ventured through Egypt without arms and an escort. 

“While then* (at a window in Cairo), no insult wllate^(T ^\as 
ofr(‘ivd us ; and our presence seemed to (*x(*it(‘ very litth* notice, 
e\C(*pt among tho^e who wanted llaksheesh (^.c. hegi>,ir^.) A{‘t(*i- 
wanK, when we were riding after tlie maliinil (the ShriiK* ol' tin* 
Mecca Pilgrims), to the Citadid, and when tin* pie-.^ oi’ (he c^■o^^d 
made tlie act a sah* one, soin(‘body sp.it a mouthful of ch('W(‘d sugar- 
cane at iiK* ; and J received a smart slap in tlu* lace fiom a milh't- 
stalk ; and one or tw^o other persons in the Iroiit groiij> nu*t witli a 
similar insult. Hut the good behaviour on the nlioh*, v\as noud(*rrul, 
in comparison vv it ii former tim(*s.” — \ol. ii. ]). 133. 

Alexandria is half European, half Maliommcdan ; and, neither 
element being good of the kind, it presents little to interest tlio 
passing traveller. Cleopatra’s needle is the most remarkable 
relic. The fellow to it, once given to the British Govmiincnt, 
now lies completely buried, not, as Miss Martineau says, in the 
sands, but in the rubbish of the ancient city, of which tlie patient 
pedestrian will find mounds extending mile after mile, until he 
thinks they will have no end. In 1845, many yards of tliis 
buried treasure were visible. 

The Mahmoodieh canal to the Nile (nearly 50 miles in lengtli) 
is a great work for a small ])rince, and quite essential if Egyi)t is 
to be a commercial country; for old father Nile has now closed 
all those mouths from which wisdom and tlieology, arts and 
sciences, as well as produce and manufactures, once went forth : 
and this Macedonian port is too far from the Nile to allow the 
])rofitable transit of goods by land. The l^ste with which the 
eanal was executed (Miss Martineau also' alleges the want of 
tools) occasioned great mortality among the workmen. We 
doubt if the number of deaths she puts down (23,000) ran be as- 
certained, seeing that Mahommedan governments are not famed 
for statistics : and if she had witnessed Egyptians scooping soft 
mud into baskets with tlieir hands, she would probably have 
doubted if any tools could be so efficacious. 

The Nile delta is seldom examined l)y Europeans, though it 
would afford much to interest and instruct the learned antiquary. 
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' A tuft of palms, and occasionally a minaret, a clay-built village, 
and a sheik’s lowly tomb, are the objects that strike the eye 
above the river’s deep brown banks. These are so bare in 
winter, that one exclaims, ^^can this really be the valley famed 
for its luxuriance above all regions ?” Animated life (if we 
except clouds of pigeons) is more frequent. The husband- 
man baling up water from the river’s edge, boatmen tracking 
their lieavy barges, a few travellers on foot or on asses, more 
rarely a camel and a flock of goats, complete the animated j)ic- 
iure, — unless we admit the swift-sailing vessels, with their lofty, 
triangular, curved sails, whose ever-varying positions arc ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

It is not until you get beyond the damp delta, some distance 
below Cairo, that you reach the true climate of Egypt, where 
everything depends upon the Nile, where rain is scarcely known, 
and where not a moss or lichen will grow beyond the limits of 
inundation. Woods, gardens, houses, and factories announce 
the api)roach to Cairo ; and, glowing as are the accounts of tra- 
vellers, the visitor finds it is difficult to overrate this most 
oriental of cities. Wandering about her strefets and bazaars, he 
realises the bright visions of his childhood, excited by the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ which his niaturer age regarded as but dreams. 
All the dresses are picturesque, from the lordly Turk’s to tlic 
])Oorcst Fellah's, and the single robe and long de])ending head- 
shawl of the lowest female. But we must except the new dresses 
of the gentry and troops, who often discard the flowing robes, 
long beard, and imposing turban of their fathers, in favour of an 
ugly mongrel dress; — also the enormous black cloak and wdiite 
A oil Avhich overwhelm the ladies, whether walking or riding. 

The long procession of ladies thus accoutred, and astride on 
donkeys with lofty saddles, under charge of their black servants, 
is the liareem of some great man. Something stops the Avay; it 
is a camel laden with timbers slung on each side, or with large 
stones contained in rope nets hanging like panniers. Now an 
Arab runner is shouting and clearing the road for his master, a 
negro officer of rank, richly dressed, and mounted on a beautiful 
Arab steed; and now^ a dozen of East India cadets are dashing along 
tow'ards the citadel at the utmost speed of their asses, regardless 
of Avhom they bruise or upset. And so the stream of life flows 
on, almost choking the endless, narrow streets of this immense 
1‘ity. Many rich bazaars, each api)ropriated to one kind of 
goods ; also embroiderers, inlayers, sniiths, tinmen and carpenters, 
all working wilhiu sight and wwking well, but so differently from 
those at home; — these and innumerable other objects, are an 
incessant source of interest. 

VoL. XLIX.^No. II. ^ 
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Proceeding to the outskirts, ndned tracts appear ; for the city, 
though numbering between 200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants, is 
but the shadow of its former self; and the cathedral-looking 
mosques, with their lofty, well-proportioned, and richly-carved 
minarets more fully appear, making us long to exchange a dozen 
of them for as many of our modern steeples. The ancient Arab 
tombs without the city are also exquisitely beautiful, and are 
seldom appreciated or examined by travellers. 

Miss Martmeau really saw Cairo (which is not usually the 
case with Europeans), for she hired an active donkey, the Cairo 
substitute for a London cab, and rode about constantly. English 
travellers’ ways in this city are marvellous : the citadel is once 
visited, one or two other lions are also examined, and the parties 
lie by, at their inns, till their time is up, because the weather is 
rather warm ; and there they smoke cigars and drink London 
porter. Cairo, however, cannot be thoroughly seen and enjoyed 
excepting by the pedestrian ; and walking in the streets is con- 
trary to European etiquette. 

Once afloat in her Nile boat, which, in the total absence of 
inns above Cairo, "ftras to be her home for some months. Miss 
Martineau was necessarily brought much into contact with her 
interpreter and boatmen, the only natives whom the traveller has 
an opportunity of observing minutely in Egypt, owing to the 
difficulty of their language (the Arabic), and the impossibility of 
gaining admittance even into ♦the poorest hovel, which is a 
hareem when there is a woman' there. Her party were fortunate 
in their interpreter and cook, on whom so much of their comfort 
depended: and they were pleased with the Arab and Nubian 
crew — a merry, noisy, set, who worked hard on fare that would 
have excited the ire of an English pauper, and pilfered sugar- 
canes to improve their diet, regardless of European remonstrance. 
It seems they quarrelled among themselves, and some even went 
the length of keeping separate tables. AVc have known a similar 
crew in a similar voyage act very friendly together ; and though 
they could never resist appropriating for fud any canes that came 
in the way, their employer’s property, hcAvever much exposed, 
was always held sacred. So far from their music being invariably 
of the mournful character noticed by Miss Martineau, they had 
several lively tunes, resembling the most spirited of our nursery 
ditties, which they were constantly shouting out, with the accom- 
paniment of an earthenware drum. 

It was with great pain tliat we noticed the readiness of our 
countrymen to resort to force against their Arab attendants. We 
frequently heard it said, You cannot possibly manage the Nile 
boatmen unless you thrasli them ; for he would do well to 
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make his will who should act on this advice towards an Arab of 
the desert. Even Miss Martineau^s party threatened to basti- 
nado their captain if he got aground (vol. i. p. 33), as if he had 
not already sufficient motive to preserve from injury a valuable 
‘ ressel, for which he was responsible: and yet he is always 
spoken of in the highest terms. A union of mildness and 
firmness is infinitely preferable; and we have never known it 
to fail. 

Nothing remarkable occurred to the party until tbey reached 
the first cataract, the ascent of which is one of the best pieces of 
description, coupled with some of the best moral disquisition, in 
the volumes. 

The rai^ (captain) of the cataract was to meet us the next 
morning, witJi Iii^ posse, at a point fixed on, above the first rapid, 
which we were to surmount ourscKos. Wc appeared to be surmount- 
ing it just at dusk. Half our crew were liauling at our best rope on the 
r()(‘ks, and the other lialf poling on board ; and wc Avcrc slowly, almost 
iinpcrc('ptibly, m iking way against the rushing current, and had our 
bows fairly tlirough the last mass of foam, when the rope snapped. 
Wv swirled down and away, — none of us knew whither, unless it 
AV(‘r(‘ to the bottom ol* tin* river. This was almost the most anxious 
juomeut of our whole journey: but it was little more than a moment. 
Th(^ boat, in swinging I'ound at the bottom of the rapid, caught by Iku' 
''t(*in on a sand bank: and our new rais quickly brought her round, 
and moored her, in still water, to the bank.” — vol. i. p. 115. 

On the second trial, the i)arty went on shore, and the “Rais 
])ut together three weak ropes, which were by no means equiva- 
lent to one strong one ; but the attempt succeeded.^^ 

“It was a curious scene, — the appciu’ing of the dusky iiativ(‘s on all 
the rocks around; the eager zeal of tliosc who made themselves our 
guards, holding ns by tli(' arms as if we were going to jail, and 
scarcely permitting us to set our feet to tlie ground, lest we should 
fall ; and the daring plunges and divings of man or boy, to obtain our 
admiration or our bakslu'esh. A boy would come riding down a slope 
o(‘ roaring water, as confidently as 1 would ride down a .sandhill on 
my ass. Their arms, in tlieir lighting method of ,sav immiiig, go round 
like the spoken of a wheel. Grinning boy.s poppled in the currents: 
and little .seven-year-old savages must haul at the ropes, or ply theii* 
litth* poles when the kaiuljia approached a spike of rock, or dive to 
thrust their shouldens between its keel and any sunken obstacle ; and 
after every .sucli feat they would pop up their dripping head.s, and cry 
‘ Bak.sheesh.' I felt tlie great peculiarity of this day to be my seeing, 
hv the first, and probably for the only time of my life, the perfection 
of savage faculty : and truly it is an imposing sight. The quickness 
of movement aqd apprehension, the strengtli and supplene‘,s of frame, 
and tlie power ol' (Experience in all concerned this day, eontra'^ted 

Y 2 
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strangely with images of the bookworm and the professional man at 
home, who can scarcely use their own limbs and senses, or conceive of 
any control over external realities. I always thought, in America, 
and I ah\ays shall tliink, that the finest specimens of human develop- 
ment I lia\(* seen are in the United States, whei*e every man, howe\er 
learned and meditative, can ride, f^ve, keep his own horse, and root* 
his own dwelling: and every woman, however intellectual, can do, if 
necessary, all the vv’-ork of her own liouse. At home I had seen one 
extreme of power, in tlie helpless beings uhose prerogati\( lits 
wliTilly in the world of ideas: here I saw the other, wliere tlie 
dominion was wliolly over the power of outward nature : and 1 must 
say I as heartily wished for the introduction of some good bodily 
education at home, for intellectual (‘idighteninent here. T have as 
litth' hope of the one as of the other ; for there i^ at present no natural 
)iecessity for either; and notldng short of iiatural compulsion will 
avail. Gymnastic exercises and field sports are juatters only of 
institution and luxury, good as far as they go, but mere conventional 
triilos in the training of a man or a nation : and, vvdtli all our prone- 
ness to toil, I sec no prospect of any stimulus to wholesome, general 
activity arising out of our civilisation. I wish that, in return for our 
ini'^sioiib to the heathen, the heathens would send missionaries to us, 
to train us to a grateful use of our noble natural endovs ments, — of our 
powers of sense and limb, and tin* functions which aie involv(‘d in 
their activity. I am confident tliat our morals and our intellect 
would gain inestimably by it. There is no saying how much vicious 
])rupensity would be checked, and intellectual activity c(|ualiscd in us 
i)y such a reciprocity with tliose whose gifts are at the other extreme 
from our tnvn. 

“Throughout the four hours of our ascent, I saw incessant 1) that 
though much is done by sheer force, — by men enough pulling at a 
roi)e strong enough, — some other requisites n (U'c quite as essential : 
grtxit forecast, great sagacity, much nice manag(*nient among currents 
and hidden and threatening rocks, and much knowledg(‘ of the forces 
and subtleties of wind and water. Tlie men were Honietimes plunging 
to heave off the boat from a spike or ledge; sometimes swdniming to a 
distant rock, with a rope between their teeth which they cari-ied 
lound the boulders ; then squatting upon it imd holding the end of tin* 
ro]je with their feet, to leave their hands! at liberty for hauling. 
Sometimes a man dived to free the cable from a catch undci* water; 
them he would spring on board to pole at any critical pass ; and then 
ashore, to join the long file who were jiulling at the cable. Then 
lh(V(' was their patience* and diligence — very remarkable when we 
went round and round an eddy many times, after all but succeeding, 
and failing again and again from the malice of the wind. Once this 
happened for so long, and in such a boist(‘rous eddy, that we b(‘gan to 
wonder what was to be the end of it. Complicated as were the 
currents in this spot, we were four times saved from even grazing the 
rocks, when, after having nearly got through, wc wexe borne back, 
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.'iiid hWUJi^ round to try ap;ain. TIu' lilUi tiiiir, tlicrc (‘iiim* a laint 
br<‘atli ol* wind, wliich sliook onr sail lor a moment and carried us 
o\er the rid^c ol' foam. Wliat a shout tluar was when we turned 
into still Avater ! The last ascent but one jt^)|)eared the most Avonder- 
i'nl, — the ])assage Avas, tAvic(' over, so narrow, — barely admitting' the 
kjindjia, — tlie ])romontory of rock so shai*]), and the frusli of Avator so 
strong: but the big rope% and the mob of haulers on the shore and 
the islets, heavc'd us up steadily, and, as one might say, natm*ally, — 
as if the boat took her course advisedly. 

“ Though this passage ap])eared to us the most dangerous,, it w^ at 
tlie last that th(i ]*ais of th<* cataract inteidered to request us to step 
ashore. We Avore v(‘ry unwilling ; but Ave could not undertake tlui 
r(‘sponsibility of oj)posing tlie local pilot. He said that it was mere 
Ibiee that was Avanted here, the diflicnlty being only from the rush of 
th(‘ Avat(*i\s, and not from any complication of currents. Hut no man 
Avould undertake to say that the rope avou I d hold ; and if it did iiot, 
destruction Avas incAitable. Tin* rope ludd: we saAV the boat diuAMi 
uj) stiadily and bcautilully; and the Avork Avas done. Mr. K., avIio 
has great (‘\j)erienc(' in nautical alfairs, said that nothing c«)uld be 
cle\ (U-cr than the managiiient of the Avliole busin(‘ss. He believed 
that the at could lie achiesed noAvlierc else, as there are no such 
swimmers (dscwhei*e.” — aoI. i. p. 119. 

The voyage l)etweeii the first and second cataracts, wliich is 
wliolly in Nubia, Avas more speedily performed in a smaller boat. 
As the ])arty were to land on tlie return voyage, and visit the 
temples, caves, and pyramids. Miss Martiiieau lias drawn up a 
long historical sketch, from Mencs to the Roman occupation of 
Egypt, with the Anew of rendering lier visits to the antiquities 
more intelligible to the general reader. 

Most of the specimens of each of the three kinds of Egyptian 
antiquities, viz., temples, tombs, and ]iyramids, bear so strong a 
resemblance to others of the same kind, that the l>est descriptions 
must jirove monotonous. "J^hese objects are also of a nature 
that does not readily lend itself to verbal description ; nor do 
any of the draAvings we have seen give a just notion of the size, 
beauty, and majestic bearing of most of these temples, and 
of their singular appropriateness to their respective localities. 
There is a heaviness and want of grace about the drawings, — 
qualities which are rarely felt when the buildings are seen — and 
Avliich certainly do not characterize any of the finer and older 
temples. Our notions of the ponderosity of Egyptian architec- 
ture appear to luiA^e been derived from the temple of Dendeni 
(sometimes written Tentyra), which has been engraved mor5 
frequently than any other, partly because that temple is in a 
singular state of preservation, and partly on account of the 
peculiarity (^perhaps we might say oddity) of its principal columns, 
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which are ornamented with four female faces. Tlie general 
effect of this temple is certainly heavy ; and though not without 
beauty, it evinces less good taste than perhaps any of the built 
temples. But it cannot* properly be considered as an Egyptian 
edifice, because it was mainly built by the Romans many 
centuries after the date now assigned to the magnificent temples 
that are found at Thebes. The ancient architects could not have 
endured this building. It is not the type of an Egyptian temple, 
but the exception to it. 

Should Miss Martineau have failed in giving the reader a 
vivid, or even a clear impression of such of the temples as she 
describes, or of the emotions they excite, we think that she is 
not in fault, except, indeed, in attempting the task. The same 
remarks apply to the four sets of pyramids in Egypt, all of 
which, except the largest set, she examines very cursorily, and 
her account of this set is not better than several other descrip- 
tions that might be pointed out. 

Mohammed Ali is now elearing the rubbish from the temples, 
and taking measures to preserve them, instead of continuing to 
convert their materials into sugar factories, rum distilleries, 
petty Pasha’s palaces, and such like works. Not that lie, or any 
oriental, has the slightest reverence or feeling for ancient art; 
but he is shrewd enough to see that the temples are the bait 
which allures wealthy Europeans into his trap; and that no 
small part of the visitor’s expenditure finds its way eventually 
into his own coffers. Had the cruel devastation, which was more 
actively prosecuted under his rule than at any former period, still 
been permitted, scarcely a temple would have been left standing. 
Even now the traveller, on reaching many well known sites, 
has the mortification of discovering, that buildings wliich excited 
the admiration of his countrymen a dozen years ago, are no 
longer in existence. 

The personal activity of Miss Martineau would put to shame 
most male travellers. She frequently landed and walked when 
the boat was being tracked against the stream. If an eminence 
were near, she was never satisfied unless^ she had ascended it. 
She groped through caves and tombs, clambered about quarries, 
temples, and pyramids ; and investigated, admired, speculated, 
and moralized through Egypt and Nubia, and Nubia and Egypt. 
Does night come on ? — nothing daunted, she proceeds wdth a 
lantern to the ruins of Phil®; and as the ])aintings in the rock 
temple of Beyt-el-Wellee are obscured by dirt, she sends down 
to the boat for water, tow, soap, and one or two of the crew, 
and while the rest of her party went to explore the great modern 
temple, she tucked up her sleeves, mounted on ct stone, and 
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l)egau to scrub the walls, to show the boy llassan what she 
wanted him to do.” — (vol. i. p. 233). In the deserts of Arabia, she 
never could become reconciled to the motion of the camel, and 
therefore walked a considerable part of the way; yet was still 
fresh enough to ramble about in the evening after the tents were 
pit(‘hed, and at early dawn before the encampment was moving. 

On her return to Cairo, she had opportunities of seeing some- 
thing of high life in the hareems, which occasion a bitter attack 
on polygamy. Probably she attaches too much importance to 
this institution, which, like Tokay and Burgundy in England, 
can only be indulged in by the rich. Egyptian slavery also 
comes under notice — a very different thing from that which bears 
the name in America and the West Indies. So far as we could 
learn, Egyptian slaves are domestic servants in the families of 
tlie rich, and are not employed in agriculture. Being few in 
number, and often of the same creed and race as their masters 
and mistresses, the main causes of oppression and cruelty else- 
where do not exist. Miss Martineau considers that these two 
institutions are indissolubly connected, and that if slavery were 
abolished polygamy could not exist for want of attendants 
duly qualified. The captive ladies, it seems, are not aware of 
our feelings towards them, and even commiserate the fate of the 
European ladies, who appear to them to be shamefully neglected. 
We had understood that the feelings of Mohammed Ali and 
Ibrahcem Pasha were much less rigid regarding polygamy tlian is 
usual in the East: but we are not aware if these feelings are 
extending ; and we know that Europeans who settle in the East 
frequently set up a hareem, as a mark of rank ensuring respect. 

AVhile in Egypt, Miss Martineau is apt to strain a point for 
the sake of effect; at least her emotions sometimes have the 
appearance of being got uj) for the occasion. If they be not so, 
a writer of her experience should be aware that every agreeable 
scene will not make a picture; and that an emotion, without 
ostensible cause, will not produce the desired effect. For 
example, she first saw the pyramids from the Nile, 

“ Emerging from behind a saudliill. They were very small ; for we 
Aveve still twenty-five inile^ from Cairo; but there could be no doubt 
about them for a moment; so sharp and clear were the light and 
.shadow on the two sides we saw .... In a few minutes they 
appeared to grow wonderfully larger ; and they looked lustrous and 
most imposing in tlie evening light. I admired them every evening 
from my window at Cairo ; and 1 took the surest means of convincing 
myself of their vastness, by going to the top of the largest ; but this 
first view of them was the most moving ; and I cannot think of it now 
without emotion.” — vol. i. j). 25. 
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On reaclniig the temple of Eilfou she says — It was here, and 
now', that I was first taken by surprise with tlic hvaatij^ the 
beauty of evcrytliing’^ (vol. i. p. 91) : tlioiigh slie liad then re- 
cently seen the temple of Luxor, at Thebes, usually considered 
a far superior structure. Again, she says, of a small tract of 
rocky ground between Sycne and the head of the cataract, that 
‘‘no one could conceive the confusion of piled and scattered 
rocks, which, even in a ride of three miles, de])rives a stranger of 
all sense of direction except by the heavens.'^ We allow that 
the '‘scenery is very striking ; but the road is so straight, and so 
distinct, that how any mortal, not lost to all sublunary things, 
could possibly miss it, quite passes our comprehension. Her 
emotions at the sight of the great Sphynx are not such as every 
metaj)hysician would undertake to unravel. 

What a monstrous idea wa^ it from wdiicii tliis monsU'i- ^])raiig ! 
True a^ I tliink Ahdallatif’s aeeouiit of it, andjii^t is liis admiration, 
1 feel that a stranger eitlnu’ d<»es not see tin* S|)Iimj\ .it all, or In sees 
it as a niglitmare. When wc first passed it I sau it onl) as aslrani>(' 
looking roek ; an oversight whieli eonld not Jia\e o( curnMl in tin 
olden time wlien tlxe head bore llie ro\aI hi‘lnn*t, or tin* ram’s lioriis. 
Now 1 Avas Jialf afraid of it. Tlie full siTene ga/(‘ of its round fa^ee, 
rendered ugly by tlie los^ of the nose, Avhieh was a A^ery h.indsomt 
feature of tlie old EgA jitiaii face ; this full ga/e, and the stony e.ilmness 
of its attitude, almost turn one to stone. So life-like, — so hngi, — so 
monstrous, — it is really a fearful spectacle.’’ — aoI. ii. p. SI. 

And she goes on wdth an inconceivable jumble about a man 
riding its neck, some measurements, and some more exclamations, 
historical and ethnographical, and traces of red jiaint, and resem- 
blance to Madame Malibran, &e., until at last Ave become bewil- 
dered ourselves, and will not dispute that she may be labouring 
under nightmare. 

In February, 1847, the party left Cairo, and proceeded tlirough 
a valley in the desert to the south of tlie usual route, Avhich 
brought them to the coast of the Ked Sea below Suez. Leaving 
that uninl cresting to wm as speedily as possibjfe, they crossed 1 o the 
Aral)ian side, and again mounted their camels for Mount Sinai. 
Camel riding was found to be the only draAvback on the pleasure 
of travelling in the desert. 

“ The motion of my cami'l became more and more fatiguing and 
disagreeable all theAvay; and being at liome a gri'at walker, I had 
recourse, more and more, to my oavii feet, little heeding e\(*ii tin* h(*at 
and thirst in eoniparison with the annoyances of camel riding. I ha\e 
often walked from ten to fifteen miles in tlie noon hours, eonlinuously, 
and of course at the pace of the caravan — sometimes over an easy 
pebbly truck, sometimes over mountain passes, sometimes cutting my 
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])0()N to ])iefe.^ on tlie .sharp rocks, but always {^iviii^ up wljeii we 

caiue to (k*(‘p .sand T Avas so tar Iroiii beinj; injur(‘d by 

iiiy dc-tcrl Iraveliin;?, tliat I improved in liealtli from week to week^ 
al l (‘I* liaving been very unwell in Egypt.” — vol. ii. p. 209 . 

Tlie desert journey by the eastern shore of the Red Sea to 
Mount Sinai, and the ascent of Mounts Sinai and Horeb, are 
very grapliically dcscri])ed. The i)arty remained some days at 
tlm Greek convent of Sinai, making excursions to the tops of 
the mountains ; and again pursued the course of the Israelites 
through the desert parallel to the Gulf of Akabab, to Mount 
lloreb and Petra, havdng first settled with the prior for their 
entertainment, wlioni they thought rapacious, every regard 
be ing paid to his isolated position and the circumstances of Jiis 
csta])lislinient.” Tliirty moidvs reside lierc ; and their health 
appeared to sufler from tlie unliealthy position of the convent, 
and abstinence. One of them, who acted as guide, could not be 
induced to eat cold fowl, but he took a brave pull at the brandy 
bottle.” 

The Arabs have seldom allowed travellers to pass the desert 
between Sinai and Palestine by the eastern route througli Akabah 
and the rock city of Petra; and very few persons have succeeded 
in reaching Petra. But our party managed to secure the escort 
iind protection of a powerful Sheik from Akabah to Hebron, near 
.Icrusalein, though on very exorlntant terms ; and, as this Slieik 
bad undertaken duties that lay beyond his own jurisdictioi) 
without pro])iliating the neighbouring tribes, lie was attacked, on 
his return, and a number of Jus party were shot in the encounter. 
A singularly wild and magnificent rocky desert brought them to 
the Gulf of Akabah, the rocky coast of which w^as traversed 
until they reached the town at its head. 

AVe were stru(‘k lu^re, as eveiy where along tlie .sliore.s of tin* Red 
Sea, with the vast ipiantity of slielLs throvMi up in slioals along the 
beach,— from tlie minutest to some iiiagnilicient one.s, as large as a 
man’s lie ad. 

“Many Aurii'ties of little crabs wore moving in all directions. 
Swariiib of yellow locust^ and liandsome dragon-flies flitted about 
in the ,sun ; and littk fish leaped out «)f the waters in great numbers. 
Tliei-e are no boats at Akabah, but men go out fishing on small rafts.” 
— vol. ii. ]>. 307. 

The party left Akabali with forty armed guards, independently 
of the camel-drivers. Ten of them marched in front, and ten at 
a considerable distance on either hand — on a rising ground when 
there was any — and always on the look out. The remaining ten 
were with us, off duty;” — (vol. ii., p. 312.) In this desert they 
suffered frojn the Khamsin, or hot wind, and were delayed by 
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the neglect of the rapacious Sheikh to bring sufficient provender 
for the camels. At length they saw mount Hor, where Aaron 
was buried, and reached the extraordinary ancient city of 
Petra, which is entirely cut out of the rock, and has long been 
quite deserted. 

“For nearly an hour longer we were descending the pass, seeing 
first hints at facades, and then more and more holes clearly artificial. 
Now red poppies and scarlet anemones and wild oats began to show 
tlicmselves where there was a deposit of earth : yet the rocks became 
more and more wild and stupendous, while, wherever they presented 
a face, there were pediments and pilasters, and ranges of doorways, 
and little flights of steps, scattered over the slopes. A pair of eagles 
sprang out, and sailed over head, scared by the noise ol' the strangers ; 
and little birds flew abroad from their holes, sprinkling their small 

shadows over the sunny precipices What a mixture of wild 

romance with the daily life of a city ! It was now like Jinnee land, 
and it seemed as if men were too small ever to ha\e lived hero. 
Down we went, and still down among new wonders, long after 1 had 
begun to feel that this far transcended all I had ever iniagiiKul. ()ji 
the right hand now stood a column, standing alone among the ruins 
of many ; while, on the left, were yet more portals in the ])recipice, 
so high up that it was inconceivable how they were ever I’caclied. 
The longer we staid, and the more mountain temples we climbed to, 
the more I felt that the inhabitants, with their other peculiarities, 
must have been winged. At length we came down upon the platform, 
above the bed of the torrent, near which stands the only edifice in 
Petra. 

“This platform was sheltered on two sides by rocks ; and, as my 
eye became accustomed to the confusion, I could make out, among 
the masses of building-stones which lay between it and the empty 
watercourse below, the lines of five terraces, and at last the piers of 
many bridges.” — vol. ii. p. 319. 

On further examination, this city was found to lie in a basin 
completely closed in by rocks ; and more and more objects of 
interest presented themselves : — among others, a theatre, 'with 
ranges of seats cut out of the rock, and a curious temple in a 
niche of the rock with a facade of between 60 and 70 feet. 

“ The main street is about two miles long. Its width \ aries from 
ten to thirty feet, and it is enclosed between perpendicular rocks 

wliich spring to a height of from 100 to 700 feet It is paved 

and drained, but badly lighted, for the rocks so neaidy meet as to 
leave, really and truly, only that ‘ strip of sky’ wliich one often reads 
of, but which I never remember to have scon before, except in being 
drawn up out of a coal-pit. . . .The pavement is ol* large slippery 
stones, worn in places into ruts by ancient cliaiiot-wheels. A conduit 
runs along, and a little above the wayside — a channel hollowed in the 
rock ; and, in parts, there are, at the height of 80 feet, earthen pipes 
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for the conveyance of water. On the face of the precipices, sometimes 
upright as a wall for 300 feet, arc curious marks left by more ancient 
men than those who paved the street and laid the water-pipes; — 
shallow niches, and the outlines and first cuttings of pediments, and 
tablets begun and discontinued.” 

This extraordinary spot was left with great reluctance ; and 
the adjoining Mount Hor was then ascended, where Aaron was 
carried up to die. Scarcely any European traveller had been 
previously allowed to ascend, and examine Aaron^s tomb — a 
Mahommedan structure ; but the Arabs are now becoming less 
fanatical or more mercenary, 20 piastres a head being levied from 
the party at Petra, and Mount Hor being included in the show. 
Burckhardt, Laborde, Linant, and Robinson had been prevented 
from seeing this tomb, and the magnificent prospect of the desert 
which the mountain commands. 

A further desert journey brought the party to the confines of 
Palestine, where a little verdure began to appear, and occasional 
])atches of cultivation were seen. 

“ Tlie first tliought or impression which 1 remember as occurring 
uu my entrance into the Holy Land, was one of pleasure that it was 
so like home. When wc came to towns, everything looked as foreign 

ill Nubia ; but lierc, on tlie open hills, we might gaze round us on 
a multitude of familiar ohjoets, and remember to whose eyes they were 
once familiar too. Never were the rarest and most glorious flowers 
so delightful to my eyes, as the weeds I was looking at all this day ; 
for I knew that, in Ilis childhood, He must have played among them, 
and that, in His manhood, He must have been daily familiar with them. 

So already I saw that vision which never afterwards left me 

while in Palestine — of one walking under the terraced hills, or drinking 
at the wells, or rtvsting under the shade of the olives: and it was truly 
a delight to think tliat besides the palm, and the oleander, and the 
j)rickly pear. He knew as well as wc do the l)oppy and the wild row, 
the cyclamen, the bindweed, the various grasses of tlic wayside, and 
the familiar thorn. This, and the new and astonisliing sense of tlie 
familiarity of’ His teacliings — a tiling whicli we declare and protest 
about at home, but can never adequately feel — brought me nearer to 
an insight and understanding of what T had known by heart from my 
infancy, than perhaps any one can conceive who has not tracked His 
actual footsteps.” — vol. iii. p. 53. 

Palestine and Syria have been so frequently described by 
modern travellers, and our limits are so nearly reached, that we 
have only room for a few more extracts. This is the less to be 
regretted as the merits of the work entitle it to an extensive 
circulation. Few persons have started so well prepared by 
previous travel ; by familiarity with the Old and New Testaments, 
and profane Jiistory, ancient and modem, including the works of 
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previous travellers ; few have had their heart and soul so com- 
pletely in their work ; few liave examined so carefully, con- 
scientiously, and charitably, whatsoever has come to their notice ; 
and few have shown equal power in vividly calling up the past. 
To such a wayfarer in these regions, travelling is no idle pastime, 
no light and innocent amusement. Every step brings forth some 
deep significance ; every scene has its absorbing and mournful 
interest. 

After giving a very disheartening account of the progress of the 
Protestant mission at Jerusalem, and the paucity and low charac- 
ter of the converts, arising from impediments in the very nature 
of the enterprize, and not from want of qualifications in the 
Bishop, or of sincerity in his clergy. Miss Martineau ascends the 
mission church, which presents the following ])rospcct of 
the city. 

“ The extent and handsome appearance of * Jerusalem siirjn'i zed iis. 
The population is said not to exeeed 1.5,000: l>ut the city eo\ej-s n 
great extent of ground, from the courts whieli are enclosed by eastern 
liouses, and the large unoccupied spaces which lie within the ^nmIK. 
The massive stone walls, and substantial character of the buildings, 
remove every appearance of sordidness, when iJie place is seen fj’oni a 
height : and the clearness of the atnios])her(‘, and tlui hue ol‘ the 
building material give a clean and cheerful air to the whole, whicli 
accords little with the traveller’s preconception of the fallen .state of 
Jerusalem. The environs look fertile and tlouri.Jiing, e\C(*pt where 
the Moab mountains rise lofty and bare, but adormvl Avith the liea\eiily 
hues belonging to the glorious climate. The niinaret.s glitt(‘i-ed 
against the clear sky ; and the arclies, marble idatlbriu, and splendid 
variegated buildings of the mosque of Omar, crowning the heights of 
Moriah, were verjf beautiful.” — vol. iii. p. llo. 

The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of the Temple of 
Jtrusalem. 

No Jew or Christian can pass the threshold of tlie outermost 
courts without certain and ijuraediate death, by stoning or berating. 
It requires some little resolution for those who dislike being hated, to 
approach this threshold, so abominable arc the insults ofici’cd to 
strangers. A boy began immediately to sjut at us. We ])re,sently 
obtained a better view of this usurping temple from the city Avail, 
which we climbed for the purpose. From hence tJie inclo.'^urc wa^ 
spread out beneath us, as in a map, and we could perceive the propor- 
tion it bore to the rest of the city, and observe how much lowcu* 
mount Moriah was than Zion. The Mosque was very beauti ful, with 
its vast dome, and its walls of variegated marbles, and its noble marble 
j)latform, with its flights of' stei)s and light arcades i and tlic green 
lawn which sloped away all round, and the cypress trees, under whicJi 
a row of worshippers were at their prayers. It was the Mahommedan 
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sabbath ; and troops of children were at play on the grass ; and par- 
ties of women in white, Maliommedan nuns, — were sitting near them ; 
and tlic whole scene was proud and joyous. But with all this before 
my eyes, my mind was with the past. It seemed as if the past were 
more truly before me than what I saw. Here was the ground chosen 
by David, and levelled by vSolomon, to receive the temple of Jehovah. 
Here it was that the great king la\ished his wealth ; and hither came 
the sun -worsl uppers from the East, to lay hands on the treasure, and 
hwel the walls, and carry the people away captive. Here was it 
restored under Ezra, and fortiiied round, when ^e people worked at 
th(‘ wall, with arms in their girdles, and by their sidfes : and here, 
wh(‘n all had been again laid waste, did Herod raise the structure that 
was so glorious, that the Jcavs were as ])roud as the Mahommedans 
now before my eyes, and mocked at the saying, that it should ever be 
overthrown.” — vol. iii. p. 116 . 


Art. III. — 1. The Prose TFriters of America. By Rufus W. 
Griswold. Bentley. 

2. The Statesmen of America in 1846. By Sarah Mytton 
Maury. Longmans. 

A merican literature, in tJie opinion of Mr. Rufus Gris- 
wold, lias not received its due share of attention at the 
hands of the English public; who remain in half-wilful igno- 
rance of its merits, its progress, and in particular its growing 
nationality. To draw our attention to these things, Mr. Gris- 
wold has made a collection of choice passages from the most 
meritorious American prose writings, which he publishes, that 
tliey may speak for tlicmselves, without any comment on his 
])ari, excepting a brief flourish of trumpets somewhat formally 
styled a biographical memoir, at the entrance of each fresh per- 
sonage upon the stage. The body of the work before us, there- 
fore, forms a sort of cyclopoedia of American literature; an 
accumulation so extensive and so miscellaneous that a reviewer 
may very well be excused from a detailed examination and com- 
mentary. But, in a preliminary essay, Mr. Griswold enters into 
a full discussion of the general state and prospects of his native 
literature ; and this portion of the work is suggestive of much 
reflection. 

Mr. Griswold, we may premise, is not one of those Americans 
who displease their readers, and forfeit their credit at the outset, 
by indiscriminate and unbounded laudation of every product of 
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their country. His tone is calm and temperate^ and he has not 
shrunk from the disagreeable duty of pointing out the blemishes 
and failings of that which, as a whole, is the subject of his 
eulogy. He lays his finger, thougii tenderly, upon the sores 
which a less honest advocate would have hidden out of sight. 
He acknowledges, for example, that American literature has 
sometimes been too humble a candidate for popularity; has 
stooped from its lofty station as the guide and teacher, to be the 
flatterer, of pubUp opinion; and too often silencing its own 
doubts, has •contentedly been the mouthpiece of popular falla- 
cies. It is in some degree the same with ourselves. Literature, 
even in this country, can hardly be said to have yet attiiined a 
perfect independence ; it has only changed patrons. If it is no 
longer dependent on the noble, the wealthy, the man of taste 
who affects the Meecenas; if it does not now hang about tlie 
antechambers of the great, or debase itself for hire in dedications; 
if its masters are now more numerous, and less alflc to act in 
concert for the giving or taking away of reputations ; and if tljc 
man of letters may so far stand more erect and fearless than of 
old: still, he has masters, jealous and exacting masters too, 
tliough affecting the posture of scholars; and he must ofteii sec 
before him the alternative of catering to the tastes, in otlier 
words, flattering the prejudices of the public, or writing works 
that nobody will read. America, in this respect, does but follow 
in our train : though it may be, as public opinion is more despotic 
and one-sided there than here, the mischief is more keenly felt. 
Here, certainly, the diversities of party and sect serve in some 
degree — so long as a writer has a party at his back — as safe- 
guards for the independence of literature. 

According to Mr. Griswold, the a(*knowledged inferiority, m 
certain branches, of American to English literature, is chiefly, if 
not altogether, owing to the absence of a law of international 
copyright. The system of legalised freebooty — that right of 
border-foray — which enables an American publisher to appro- 
priate the labours of an English author, and defraud him of his 
hire, has been, by a most just retribution, the bane of American 
literature. Thanks to this system, authorship by profession is 
in America a career, if not impossible and unknown, at least one 
to which the entrance is fenced off by difficulties that must deter 
many from venturing upon it. On this point Mr. Griswold 
speaks with authority. 

“ A short time before Mr. Wasliington Lwing wa* appointed 
minister to Spain, he undertook to dispose of a production of merit, 
written by an American who had not yet established a commanding 
name in the literary market, but found it inipossiblc to get an oflei 
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from any of the principal publishers. ‘ They even declined to publish 
it at the author’s cost,’ he says, ‘ alleging that it was not worth their 
while to trouble themselves about native works, of doubtful success, 
while they could pick and choose among tlie successful works daily 
poured out by the British press, for the copyright of which they had 
nothing to pay» And not only is the American thus in some degree 
excluded from the audience of his countrymen, but the publishei’s, 
who have a control over many of the newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, exert themselves, in the way of their business, to build up the 
reputation of the foreigner whom they rob, and to destroy that of jlhe 
liome author who aspires to a competition with him. • 

“ This legalised piracy,” continues Mr. Griswold, warming as he 
proceeds, supported by some sordid and base arguments, keeps the 
criminal courts busy; makes divorce committees in the legislatui’o 
standing instead of special ; every year yields abundant harvests of 
])rofligate son^ and daughters ; and inspires a growing contempt for 
our plain republican forms and institutions. Injuiious as it is to the 
foreign author, it is more so to the American, and it falls with 
heaviest weight upon the people at large, whom it deprives of that 
nationality of feeling which is among the first and most powerful 
inc(‘ntivc^ to e\ cry kind of greatness .” — American Prose Writers^ p. 8. 

Let us be careful, however, not to damage our argument by 
overstating it. Injurious as may be the effect of the present 
system, by spoiling the market for native American productions, 
it is not to be supposed that this circumstance will ever stifle or 
silence the voice of true genius, or rob America of one work of 
supreme and transcendent merit. High and rare powers of 
thought or feeling owe no fealty to publishers, are not the ser- 
vants of the market, do not bloom or fade at the bidding of the 
book-trade, and ask no international copyright for their protec- 
tion. The impulse that forces genius to utter itself is far 
different from that which induces men to work for a livelihood ; 
and wliercver that impulse — that is, wherever genius — exists, it 
will make its way through all obstacles, at a pace which no 
golden recompense can greatly hasten, no neglect greatly retard. 
It may be that genius thrives most under difficulty, that singing 
birds should not be fed too well not, however, for the reason 
commonly assigned, that it needs the spur of hunger to keep 
it to its paces; but because the struggle with hardship strengthens 
and disciplines the mental powers, because the frosts of poverty 
prevent the mischief of a too early blossoming, because the 
absence of material and sensuous delights makes genius cling 
the more fondly to the delight it finds in its own utterance. 
Again, it may be that genius thrives most in neglect: for then, 
despairing and heedless of popularity, it seeks only to please 
itself, and i« not seduced from its own true canons of taste by 
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any motive for conforming to the less pure tastes of the multi- 
tude. Thus much, at least, is certain : if discouragement is not, 
to high genius, a benefactor, it is no mortal enemy ; it will put it 
to the test, it will make it suffer, but will never crush or silence 
it. When God commands,” says Milton, to take the trumpet, 
and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in man^s will 
what he shall say, or what he shall forbear.^^ But, though all 
this be true, there yet remains much truth in Mr. Griswold’s 
complaint. The literature of a country is not composed entirely, 
nor even principally, of the products of high genius ; it does not 
depend on genius for its existence or utility; and, if bound by 
fetters such as only genius has the strength to break, literature, 
more feeble, may invoke the aid of law to release it. Great poets 
and great thinkers appear at long intervals, and make the times 
they live in memorable for generations : they arc too few to con- 
stitute, at any one period, a current literature. The ordinary 
fruits of a well-trained understanding, — readiness of adaptation, 
clearness of arrangement, judgment, good sense, and information 
— are the highest qualities one has a right to expect of a mere 
literary man, a member of that body whose accumulated labours 
constitute a liter&ture of the day. And when we reflect what 
great things this current literature is doing and has done ; what a 
power it wields, in the newspaper and periodical i)rcss ; how it is 
the true sovereign ruler of the land ; how noble a warfare it wages 
with error, fanaticism, sordid neglect, and inhumanity ; when we 
see slavery abolished, commerce liberated, religions rendered 
tolerant, ignorance routed, by the patient united efforts of a 
current literature ; who shall deny that everytliing whiclj tends 
to the fostering, training, strengthening, and purifying of tliis 
mighty engine, is of highest national concernment ? And cer- 
tainly America, in thus cramping and stifling her native literature 
by an act of national dishonesty, uses a policy from which herself 
eventually must be the chief sufferer. It is no conclusive answer 
to this reasoning to say, that America has, unaffected by any law 
of foreign copyright, the practical part and net result of all lite- 
rature, its application to the business of life, embodied in news- 
papers and political speeches ; and that all beyond this is merely 
ornamental, and altogether out of the sphere of nationality. By 
no means ; to furnisli matter for these newspapers and pamphlets 
there must first be books ; men’s thoughts must first be freely 
developed, and spread open to their full dimensions, and in that 
shape studied and reflected on, before they can gain admittance 
to the public mind, and produce practical results, in that com- 
pendious and imperfect form that alone is possible lo the pam- 
phleteer. Besides, first principles and universal truths must not 
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be sullied by intermixture with the fumes of party spirit, or they 
can never hope to gain general acceptance and reverence due. The 
politician may avail himself of the labours of the political philoso- 
plier, but the philosopher must never dip his pen in the gall of 
tlie politician. It were -equally far from the truth to say, that in 
all that ])ortion of literature which lies beyond the sphere of 
politics there is no scope for nationality. Nationality is a thing 
too much interwoven with men's lives, too closely worked into 
all their ways of acting, judging, and thinking, to be put on 
merely for the political assembly or the debating-cluj^ : it makes 
itself visible nowhere more conspicuously than in this very por- 
tion of literature which we call ornamental. The difference 
between an Englishman and a Frenchman is not more strongly 
marked than the difference between an English and a French 
novel. In politics, in morals, in religion, the insinuating lessons 
of the lighter literature arc often more effectual than any other 
teaching ; and if a nation is to be great, its rulers should sedu- 
lously promote a healthful national literature. Herein, certainly, 
the model republic acts not more ungenerously than unwisely. 

We are to consider, however, what things American literature, 
hampered as it is, has accomplished; and, for this purpose, our 
method must be, first to trace the several branches of the stream, 
and inquire what has been done in each department; and 
afterwards to turn our attention to the united current, and 
perhaps hazard a conjecture as to its course and destination. 

The noblest domain of letters, without doubt, if we were to 
judge from the dignity of the subject, must be that which has 
reference to religion. But since most, if not all Christian sects, 
have agreed to divorce religion from reasoning, and exalt faith by 
debasing and contemning the understanding, works of controver- 
sial divinity, secluded of necessity from ethical and intellectual 
philosophy, debarred from the free use of argument, and de- 
generated into almost a bare citation of texts, are become, from the 
nature of the case, uninteresting and unprofitable reasoning, and 
by common consent are left in the hands of one class of writers 
and one class of students. In this field we shall not pause to 
inquire how the American clergy have acquitted themselves. 

In philosophy, the second in dignity if we regard its subject, 
and the first, if we regard the powers of mind necessary for the 
treating of it, we are disposed to believe that Mr. Griswold^s 
bc^ok gives a false and injurious impression of American pro- 
ficiency. The author, whether from undervaluing that which 
the wisest of ancient and modern times have rated as the noblest 
employment of the human mind, or from believing the study 
unpopular at the present day, has not even named philosophy as 

VoL. XLIk!— N o. II. Z 
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a distinct subject of American prose writing. The few philo- 
sophical works he deigns to notice, he distributes under the 
heads of theology or essays, — the latter with as much pro- 
priety as if we were to place the essays of Hume and Blanchard 
in the same class. From so ignominious* a treatment of philo- 
sophy, one naturally concludes that it must be an object of study 
lightly esteemed in America, or unsuccessfully prosecuted. We 
have always understood, however, that this is by no means the 
case; that there is some sort of affinity, in this respect, betwceii 
the* American mind and the German, a certain proneness to 
abstract speculation, which, though benumbed in tlie many by 
the necessities and tendencies of a money-getting way of life, yet 
displays itself wherever there is leisure and scholarsliip. The 
philosophies of Germany, we believe, have taken root far wider 
and deeper in America than in England. Transcendentalism 
flourishes there. Kant has been twice translated into American 
English. Carlyle has more admirers across Ihe Atlantic* than at 
home: and, if all this amounts to no more, the very diseases 
and extravagances of philoso])hy pro\e at least its evistpnee, not to 
say its diffusion, among the less cultivated classes. In no country 
where philosophical studies were notsomewliat popular, and carried 
to some extent, could such a writer as Mr. Emerson liave a])peared 
as tlie only American philosopher with whose works ve are at 
all familiar. Tlie boldness, not to call it audacity, of his 
doctrines, and of the tone in which he propounds llieni; the way 
in which he takes for granted, and supposes liis readers familiar 
with, the most recondite propositions of an ideal philosopli) , 
propositions the most remote from general acceptance in this 
country; argue a high respect on his part for the philosophical 
attainments of his readers, a respect not unmerited, if we may 
judge from the popularity Mr. Emerson is said to enjoy in his 
own country. 

This American school of ideal, or, as it is there called. Trans- 
cendental Philosophy, of which Mr. Emerson stands for us as the 
representative, affords some striking indications of a jicculiar 
national spirit and turn of mind; germs, perhaps, of that nation- 
ality which Mr. Griswold so aspires after: and it is under this 
aspect alone that we arc at in v'>.enl called upon to consider the sub- 
ject. One is struck at first sight by the great lengths to which this 
school carries the notion of isolation and personal indeiiendcncc. 
Such a sentiment, perhaps, lies at tlie foundation of all idealism, 
and would seem to have a tuated Berkeley and his followers; 
who, marking a broad line of distinction between the evidence 
that jwoves to every man his own existence, and that wdiich 
proves to him the existence of other beings, — magnifying con- 
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sciousness at the expense of perception, — declare each man to be 
for himself the centre of all things. Idealism, it is clear, must 
thrive most in self-poised and self-sufficient natures ; the strong 
development of social feeling and human sympathy is hostile to 
it, as carrying the mind abroad from itself, and instinctively 
forcing it to believe that other beings have an existence as real 
as its own. We may conclude, perhaps, that the prevalence of 
idealism in America is one result of the extreme notions that 
preirail there concerning personal independence. And this seems 
the more probable, since the American idealist carries this favour- 
ite notion of man’s sclf-poiscdncss more into practice than do 
the disciples of the same philosophy elsewhere. Mr. Emerson, 
for example, would have us all conform our l)ehaviour to this 
ideal theory ; and seems almost to forget that men arc naturally 
gregarious, so strongly does he feel that man can stand alone. 

“ I like,” he says, “ that every chair should he a throne, and hold a 
king; I prefer a tcndoJiey to stateliness to an excess of fcllowshi]). 
Let the incommunicable obiects of nature, and lh(» metaphysical iso- 
liTtiu]! of man, teach us independence. L(‘t ns not be too much ac- 

(juainted We should met 1 each morning as from foreign 

countries, and, spcmding the day together, should depart at night as 
into loreigii countri(‘s. In all things I would have the island otaman 
in\iohite. Let u^ sit apart as the gods, talking from i^(‘ak to peak 

all round Olymjnis The height, the deity of man, is to 

be self-sustained, to msd Jio gilt, no foreign force. Society is good 
uh( n it does jiot \iolaU* me ; but be<t whui it is likest to solitude.” 

We might notice, as another characteristic peculiarity in the 
tone of this ])hilosophy, a certain hyperbole of speech, a strain- 
ing after cftect, a dissatisfaction with every doctrine or expres- 
sion that cannot be wrenched into a paradox, which really seems 
akin to the Munchausen vein of exaggeration run mad, that dis- 
tinguishes American humour from all other kinds. But, as this 
peculiarity belongs more or less to every branch of American 
literature, wc shall here pass it by, and content ourselves with 
noticing one more national trait in this transcendentalism. Mr. 
Emerson is so great a republican that he would make nature a 
republican too. lie maintains that all men, intellectually and 
morally, are by nature of equal capacity and altogether alike; 
that every man has within him the seeds of all genius, specu- 
lative or active, and only needs the ri))cniiig beam of circum- 
stance to be a Shakspearc, a Newton, or a Cromwell. In this 
doctrine there is no doubt a considerable intermixture of truth. 
He is a very superficial student of humanity who dwells entirely 
on the peculiarities and differences of men, without penetrating 
to those properties which all share in common, Men’s diversity 

Z 2 
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is in great measure the result of mere extraneous causes ; of dif- 
ference of laws and institutions, of climate and mode of living, 
of physical structure and temperament, and the like. Men differ 
most in those things which are of least concernment ; in those 
which are regulated by custom, in which caprice and humour have 
free play, over which the bodily necessities tyrannise. Their pecu- 
liarities are most visible in the drawing-room or the market- 
place; when they are idle, or busied in the common journey- 
work of life. In things that touch them to tlie quick, all itien 
are alike. Let passion come into play — let them he touched by 
pity, struck down by a great sorrow, or animated with a lofty 
enthusiasm — their diversity vanishes : all wear one will, and use 
one common language. The most exalted poetry speaks in most 
familiar and household phrase to the soul of the meanest man. 
As tragedy, which bids us make the sorrows of great hearts our 
own, is superior in worth and dignity to comedy, which bids us 
mark the follies of beings unlike ourselves, so is the study of 
man’s common nature better worth our following tlian the study 
of men^s peculiarities. Still, w'hen all this is allowed for, we 
cannot but believe that the order of the creation, as regards the 
soul and intellect of man, is an aristocratic order ; that, as all 
the inferior creatures, from the rei3tile to the elephant, occupy 
a regular ascending scale, so do the natures of men ; and we sus- 
pect that Mr. Emerson’s faith in man’s natural equality is in 
some measure the insensible product of his doctrine of ])olitical 
equality ; a doctrine, however, which rests upon a very (liffercnt 
basis, for inferiority of intellect is not a reason for permitting the 
strong to oppress the weak, but a reason for securing to the weak 
the protection of the law. 

From philosophy we turn to history. In this department of 
letters, it was hardiy to be expected that America should have 
displayed great proficiency. Cut off by the ocean from an 
interest in the movements and destinies of Europe, and by the 
revolution from an interest in her owm past and that of the 
mother country, modem history, that portion which most nearly 
concerns and interests ourselves, has, to America, become almost 
a matter of indifference. Her own gigantic form of civilization 
is altogether so unlike any that has yet come to maturity, that 
its ultimate development can only be guessed at, and our con- 
jectures can scarcely be assisted by any precedents which history 
furnishes. The study of history must naturally flourish most 
where it is most useful ; in states surrounded by pow'erful neigh- 
bours, whose policy has to be watched ; in times when revolu- 
tions appear imminent, when dynastic changes, and the grand 
movements that history chronicles^ fill the minds aqd agitate the 
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passions of men ; in England, under the Stuarts ; in France, at 
present. Americans may reasonably wish the time to be far 
distant when history sliall be studied with avidity by themselves. 
However, when tins is taken into the account, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the historical literature of America is very creditable. 
The names of Prescott and Bancroft redeem their country from 
the reproacli of barrenness in this field. Mr. Prescott has been 
so recently before the public, that it would be superfluous here to 
do more than simply to express our sense of his merit, a 
sj)irited and dramatic narrator, a perspicuous and elegant writer, 
who has enriched the scantily-furnished shelf of histories in the 
English tongue with two or three volumes that posteiity will not 
A\illingly let die. With Mr. Bancrofts ^ History of the United 
States’ we are little familiar, and can neither verify nor gainsay 
tlic judgment whicli Mr. Griswold passes upon it, as follows: — 

“Mr. llaiicrolVs ‘Ili^lury of the United Statc'^’ is one of the great 
vork^ of the ]n’eseiit ago, ‘^1anip(‘d more plainly Avitli its ess(Mitial oha- 
iMottr tlian any other of a similar sort that lias been vritten. Tlic 
subject of tlie birth and (*arly experiences of a radically new and 
thorouglily iiuh‘p(‘nd(uit nation has a deep philosojdiical interest, whicli, 
to the liistorian, is instead of that dranuitic attraction, of Avhich tlie 
few inciilcnts in the progre-^s of many small comnimiities, scattered 
over a continimt, indepeud(*nt of each othei*, and all depeiidenl on a 
Joreigii power, are nect‘>sarily tlcstitute. This Mr. Bancroft percciv(*s ; 
and entering deeply into the spirit of the times, lie be(*omes insensibly 
tli(‘ advocaLe of the cause of fieedoni, Avhicli invalidates his testimony. 
He siini'i^ too niucJi ‘liis passion to instruct his reason.’ He is 
more mastered b> liis subject tlian liimself master of it. Liberty vvdtli 
him is not the result of an analytical process, but the basis of his vv^ork, 
and he builds U])on it synthetically. 

“When Mr. Bancroft commenced his labours, the very valuable but 
incomplete Iiistoiy by Judge Marshall, was the only woik on the 
subject, liy a native author, that was deserving of much praise. 
Grahanie’s iaithful history of the colonization, and the brilliant account 
of the revolution by Botta, were acknowdedged to be the best histories 
of the country for their respective period^. This lact alone was suffi- 
cient to guide an American historian in the choice of his theme, had he 
been less deejily imbued than Mr. Bancroft with the principles which 
our history illustrates. 

‘MVhatever may be the merit of some of Mr. Bancroft’s opinions, 
there are, in the volumes he Ini'^ published, no signs of a sujierlieial 
study of events. His narrative is based on eoteinporary doeunients, 
and lie has shown remarkable ]>alienee in collcetiug, and in assorting, 
comparing, and arranging them. In this respect his work is singularly 
faithful. Ill regard to the character and adventures of many of the 
early discoverers, tlie piinciples and policies of the foniiders of several 
of the States,* and the peculiarities and influences of the various classes 
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of colonists, the details are full, and the reflections eminently philoso- 
phical. The languages, religions, and rural and warlike customs of the 
Indians, are also treated in a manner that evinces much research and 
ingenuity. Mr. Bancroft’s style is elaborate*, scholoidy, and forcible, 
though sometimes not without a visible effort at eloquence ; and there 
is occasionally a dignity of phrase that is not in keeping with the sub- 
ject matter. It lacks the delightful ease and unilbrm proportion which 
mark Ihe diction of Prescott .” — Prose IV ritei's of America y p. 40o. 

If historical literature, in so young a nation as the United 
States, canne^t reasonably be expected greatly to flourish ; on the 
other hand, this same youthfulncss, coupled with democratic in- 
stitutions, imparts a great prominence to that portion of letters 
which has reference to history in the making,^’ i. e. politics. 

Oratory, or public speaking,^’ says Mrs. Maury, in her recent 
work,* ‘^may l)e considered at the present moment as consti- 
tuting, not only the best and most exalted, but the vital and 
essential portion of American literature/’ And certainly, if we 
consider how much more important a part oratory plays across 
the Atlantic than at home; how keen an interest, almost 
amounting to a disease and frenzy, almost every American takes 
in politics ; and how the excitement is kept alive by elections, 
public meetings, anniversary festivals, and occasions of speech- 
making almost unintermittent; wc may reasonably conclude that 
oratory must be as important a bramdi of letters (if we may call 
it so) among the Americans as it ever was with the Athenians. 
It w'ould be too much to expect tliat it should l)c cultivated with 
the same success. 

To estimate the merits of Transatlantic oratory, abundant 
materials have within the last year or two been placed witljin our 
reach. Besides all that Mr. Griswold has written and quoted on 
the subject, there is a collection of choice passages and beauties 
of modern American rhetoric, selected with taste, in Mrs. Maury’s 
‘Statesmen of America,’ — a work whose merits have had the 
misfortune to be buried under the unpopularity of certain tenets, 
very prominently put forward and energetically maintained by the 
authoress, on the subjects of slavery and Catholicism. That the 
‘ Statesmen of America’ should have been severely criticised at 
the time of its appearing, does not surprise us ; though there 
were one or two coarse and ungenerous attacks upon it, that did 
no credit to the writers 2 for it requires a rare mental integrity, 
at once strongly to dissent from an author’s doctrines, to hold 
them pernicious and desire to check their diffusion, and at the 
same time, not merely to abstain from unfair weapons and 
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methods of attack^ but also frankly to Jicknowledge and do 
justice to tlic ability with which those doctrines have l)een sup- 
ported. We regret, however, that Mrs. Maury^s Puseyite and 
j)ro“slavery opinions should liave been the means of materially 
detracting from the usefulness of a book which is written witli 
much spirit, in a style of remarkable purity and elegance, bearing 
the stamp of a refined and higlily cultivated mind, and which 
has at least this merit, the oidy one perhaps that is strictly 
germane to tlie })resent occasion, — that it furnishes materials, not 
previously to l)c found in tliis country, for appreciating American 
oratory. 

From the perusal of these fiowers of rhetoric we rise with 
feelings, on the wliolc, of disa])pointment. We expected to find 
a marked superiority over parallel ])assages from speeches in our 
own House of Commons ; sucli as should correspond to the 
mental superiority of men, freely chosen from, and by, the great 
body of the people, and who for the most part owe their position 
to their own talents and exertions, over men placed in their 
seats by llic accidents of birth, or fortune, or connexion. In 
this country, political eloquence is confessedly at alow ebb. The 
general indifierence lo ])arty-politics, which men begin to look 
upon as a mere scramble for place; the practical and somewhat 
cold temperament of tlic hhiglish people; and the aristocratic 
])rejudices Avliich narrow the field of political competition, arc 
nnfavoural)le circumstances. The best speeches of our greatest 
orators arc with difficulty read, and make but a feeble impression, 
c‘veu wliilc tljc subject-matter of them retains its freshness. 
None of our statesmen can expect that, like Burke or Chatham, 
his words will live after him, and be studied, wlien the o(Jcasiou 
that drew iheiii forth shall be forgotten, for their wisdom or their 
eloquence. The interest of the subjects is not more short-lived 
and transient thaji is the oratory itself: it is not amber that 
encrusts these straws. But we are disappointed to find that the 
same thing is true with regard to America. Webster, indeed, is 
masculine and impressive ; Clay, persuasive, winning, and 
pathetic ; Calhoun, philosojdiic : all three speak like men of 
talents and information, but an air of common-place is upon 
even these, the princes of American rhetoric. As foreigners, we 
can pronounce with the impartiality of posterity. Divested of 
interest in the subjects, we should be able to judge whether the 
manner in which these speakers handle them is such as will 
bear the touch of time ; and the insupportable weariness with 
which we read, proves, we think, that it Avill not. ^ 

The fact is, public speaking, far more than any branch of 
closet literature, requires for its development a correspondence 
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between the taste and temperament of tlje speaker and of the 
auditory. An author m his library can despise and forget the 
tastes of the day, and imagine himself the cotemporary of Plato, 
or Cicero, or Bacon, and tune his mind to their pitch, and write 
with weight and gravity, as addressing himself to hearers fit 
though few.” In the court-house or the senate, the powerful 
influence of man^s presence puts such thoughts to flight : the 
speaker is forced to bring his mind into contact vith those that 
he ^addresses ; he is at the mercy of his audience; and, if he 
cannot raise-their tempers to the loftiness of his ov\n, his must 
sink to theirs. Erskine, it is well known, could not speak with 
effect if any one of his jurymen remained stolid and unmoved. 
And, if eloquence is cold and tame with a phlegmatic audience, 
with an uncultivated audience, greedy of coarse food and strong 
excitement, devoid of the mental temperance that witli tin 
Athenian was an instinct, and with an Englishman is tlie result 
of breeding, — ^with such an audience eloquence must needs giow 
meretricious, and sink into rant and fustian. This, we fear, 
seems the Charybdis of American rhetoric. 

Eloquence, we are persuaded, v ill ne\er flourish in Ainerc i 
or at home, so long as the public taste is infantile enough to 
measure the value of a speech by the hours it oc cupies, and to 
exalt copiousness and feitility to the absolute disregard of con- 
ciseness. The efficacy and value of compression can scarcely l^e 
overrated. The common air we beat aside \uth our breath, 
compressed, has the force of gunpowder, and will rend the solid 
rock ; and so it is with language. A gentle stream of jiersuasives 
may flow through the mind, and leave no sediment ; let it come 
at a blow, as a cataract, and it sweeps all before it. It is by this 
magnificent compression that Cicero confounds Cataline, and 
Demosthenes overwhelms JEschines ; by this that Mark Antony, 
as Shakspeare makes him speak, carries the heart away with a 
bad cause ; by this that Lady Macbeth makes us, for the 
moment, sympathize with murder. The language of strong 
passion is always terse and compressed ; genuine conviction uses 
few words; there is something of artifice and dishonesty in a 
long speech. No argument is worth using, because none can 
make a deep impression, that does not bear to be stated in a 
single sentence. Our marshalling of speeches, essays, and books, 
according to their length, — deeming that a great work which 
covers a great space ; this inordinate appetite for printed 
paper, which devours so much and so indiscriminately that it 
has no lei jure for fairly tasting anything ; is pernicious to all 
kinds of literature, but fatal to oratory. The wuiter who aims at 
perfection, is forced to dread popularity and steer wide of it ; 
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the orator, who must court popularity, is forced to renounce the 
pursuit of genuine and lasting excellenee. 

From the troubled waters of politics, we move onward to more 
tranquil regions. In jurisprudence, America undoubtedly has 
done much that is admirable. No Englisli law-book, we have 
understood, can be placed in the same rank with Judge IStory^l 
Commentaries — works which even in this country are muclr 
studied, and often referred to as authorities. Tlie philosophical 
spirit in whicli these books are written, the perpetual recurrence 
to first principles, the absence of a petty technicality, contrast 
very favourably with some of the most admired productions of 
English lawyers. American law would seem to be less tlie slave 
of precedent than the English 5 a circuinstance no doal)t owing, 
in a great measure, to the diversity of laws in the several states 
of the Union, nhich, necessarily bringing an American lawyer 
acquainted with several systems of legislation, alike in their first 
])rinciples, yet diverging in particulars of practice, forces upon 
him a perpetual attention to the distinction, so often lost sight of 
by English hnvyers, between fundamentals and details. Juris- 
])rudence, however, is a subject tliat hardly claims our notice, 
since it seems improper to treat it as a branch of literature. 

''I'he same thing may be said of natural philosophy, which Mr. 
Griswold likewise descants upon. S\q shall content ourselves 
vith extracting M hat ai)])ears to us a judicious observation on the 
subject. 

“ The cultivation of purely mechanical and natural science has bc(m 
c.irricd much too far in this country, or ratJicr has been made loo cx- 
clusivc and absorbing. It is not the highest science, for it concci'iis 
only that vliich is around iis — which is altogether outward. Man is 
gi'cater than the woild of nature in ’which he lives, and just as clearly 
must the science of man, the philosophy of liis moral and intellectual 
being, rank far above that of the soulless creation vshich was made to 
ininister to his wants. When, therefore, this hmer scieiiee so draws 
to itself the life ol‘ any ug( as to tlisparage and shut out the higher, 
it works to the well-l)eiiig of that age an injury/’ — p. 

Passing over the s^nall wares of literature, as pamplilcts, 
review articles, essays on manners, and fugitive pieces, serious or 
Immorous, in which matters it may ])c that America neither 
can nor cares to compete with the mother country, there only 
remains for our notice the region of fiction. Considering how 
highly it is the fashion to prize this branch of letters, it may seem 
improper to place it at the bottom of the list. Undoubtedly, 
one or two great works in this department seem to prove that 
novel writing may he used as tlie medium for conveying almost 
all the Iesso;is that formerly were only to be learnt from the 
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philosopher or the poet. The essential part of philosophy is its 
teaching us new truths concerning our own nature ; and whether 
this be done by a didactic treatise or in the form of narrative^ 
matters little: the j^ouiig and indolent may prefer the more 
entertaining method, wdiile graver minds will be for the more 
^irect, complete, and systematic ; but the nature of the instruc- 
tion is the same for both. The essential part of poetry, again, 
is certainly not the versification ; that — except so far as the 
dwelling upon the thoughts which it requires, or tlie delight 
which it inspires, may react upon the mind of the poet, and 
stimulate it to loftier flights — is l)ut a form and accident of 
poetry. The essence of poetry, whatever it be — for it is a thing 
liard to define — may, and often does, exist in conjunction with 
the form of prose narration. It would be unreasonalfle to deny 
that some of Mr. Dickenses works, for instance, contain niucli 
poetry. Considering, tljen, that a novel may be a philosopliy, 
that it may be an e])ic, it seems hard to treat tliis as tlie lowest 
species of composition. But, on the otlicr hand, it may l)e said 
with justice, that in assigning rank to any large and miscella- 
neous class of things, we must be guided, not by its ])ossibilities, 
but by its ordinary and average products ; and, viewing the matter 
in this light, novel writing, a field that lies open to all, and 
whose fruits may be gathered with less of labour and pre\dous 
tillage than any other kind, is so overrun with the poorer sort of 
labourers, that it seems impossible to set much store by it. 
The first and obvious business of the novelist is, to tell an 
amusing or interesting story ; tliis alone is his peculiar ])ro- 
vince ; and if certain gifted minds have embellished and dignified 
this task with jewels borrowed from the wardrobe of ])Octry or 
philosophy, it may perhaps be said that in so doing they have 
wandered out of their sphere, and ceased to Idc mere novelists. 
Now, without being ungrateful to those who tell us interesting 
stories, nay, while acknowledging that to be thus carried out of 
ourselves may sometimes be useful and improving, we must still 
maintain that the story-teller is not our best and most honourable 
preceptor. We value one original reflection above twenty 
original tales, as well for its intrinsic usefulness as for the power 
of mind which it evinces. Novel writing, then, whether we con- 
sider its ordinary fruits, or its distinctive end and purpose, must, 
as compared with other departments of letters, rank low. 

Of American labourers in this field, two only can be said to 
have an European reputation, — Washington Irving and Cooper. 
The author of the ^ Sketch Book,^ whom HazHtt contemptuously 
calls “a mere filagree man,^^ frequently j)leases by touches of 
quaint humour and a natural sentiment at times bordering on the 
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patlietic. Of Cooper’s earlier works we have a grateful remem- 
brance, which a maturer judgment strives against in vain. Mr. 
Cooper has in a high degree, we think, two of the chief excel- 
lencies of Sir Walter Scott; his writings affect the imagination 
like pictures, and he has the rare art of carrying the reader^s 
attention forward with a lively and vigorous movement ; while, on 
the other hand, his judgment is the slave of prejudice, his moral- 
izing^ very common-place, and we read without growing the better 
or the wiser. As for the illustrious obscure whose names have 
not crossed the Atlantic, it must suffice to notice their existence 
in the following extract from Mr. Griswold^s book: — 

“ Tlic field of romantic fiction has for a quarter of a century been 
thronged witli labourers. I do not know how large the national .stock 
may he, but J have in my own lil)i*ary more than boa en hundred volumes 
of novels, tal(‘s, and romances, by American writers. Comi)arativ(']y 
few of theju an* of .so pooj* a .sort as to be undeser\ing of a place in any 
g(‘ii(*ral eolle(‘tion oi' our literature. Altogether they arc not below 
llie a\rra£r(‘ of English novels for this present century; and the pro- 
portion wliicJi is marked by a genuine originality of manner, pmposc, 
.111(1 feeling, is niiicli larger tliau they who lia\e not read them arc 
auan*.” — p. 28. 

Having thus glanced through the several departments of Ame- 
rican literature, we liavc but a few words to say on its aspect, 
considered as a whole. We find in it two conflicting tendencies. 
The one, setting u]) foreign standards of excellence, imitating 
with exaggeration tlic })roininent features of English literature, 
('areful above all things to shun extravagance, leads writers, in 
their admiration of precision and elegance, to the verge of tame- 
ness. The other, wliieli seems the natural expression of the Ame- 
rican character, is a tendency to admire all that is high-flown 
and energetic ; and hence to run occasionally into an ‘^Erclcs^ 
vcin,’’^ more amusing than edifying. This latter tendency, with 
all its dangers, ap])cars to us the more native, spontaneous, and 
likely to thrive; and we must look to this as the germ of a true 
American literature. We are to recollect that America has some 
predominance of Irish blood in its veins ; and even were it not 
so, every people, in the earlier stages of their development, pos- 
sess more of enthusiasm than refined taste. An iEschylus must 
always precede an Euripides. And, though it is true that Ame- 
rica is open to all the influences of Europe, and has the means of 
imbibing the most modern fashions as they spring up, in litera- 
ture, as in other things, it is not the less necessary that her 
native literature must go through the process of a growth from 
the first bud. The literature of every independent nation, it 
would seem,- is so bound up with all its national peculiarities. 
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that it must have a root of its own ; and thougli it may emulate 
the full-grown plants around it, and spring up the faster for their 
shelter, and be enriched by the drippings from their sprays, yet 
must it derive its sustenance from its native soil. In England, the 
necessity for such an internal development, gradually proceeding 
from a crude and feeble infancy, has not been obviated by the 
continual presence of classic models, though made the chief study 
of our youth. In America, the masterpieces of modern Englisli 
letters can scarcely be expected to produce a more ])owerful 
influence over the literature of the land, than have the writings of 
Cicero or Xenophon over ours ; though the language be the 
same, the tone of mind is equally foreign. The literature of the 
United States, then, must grow up with the national character 
of the United States, and its nature must l)e the countGr])art of 
that. And as we are not disposed here to enter upon the wide 
and perhaps insoluble question. What is to be the destiny of the 
United States, and what the national character^ — we must l)e 
content to leave the ])rospcets of her literature in obscurity. At 
present we discern nothing, vhether in the puldic acts of the 
Union, or its literature, but the petulance, the crude energies, 
the inharmonious blending of strengtli and ucakn.ess, which cha- 
racterise an immature age ; together with a certain gigantic ex- 
pansiveness, that seems to promise one day to outgrow CAcr) tiling 
European, and leave us far behind. It vould be unreasonable, 
then, to deduce an unfavourable omen for American literature in 
times to come, from thq comparative poverty and scantiness of 
its products as exhibited in the volume before us. 

R. L. 


Art. IV. — 1. The Life of Lord Chancellor Uardwicke : with 
selections from his Correspondence^ Diaries^ Speeches ^ and 
Judgments. By George Harris, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
B arris ter-at-Law. 3 vols. London : Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street. 1847. 

2. The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of England. By John Lord Campbell. Second Series. 
Vol. V. Life of Lord Uardwicke. London : Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 1 846. 

F ew public men have been so much misrepresented as Lord 
Hardwicke. By partial friends, even his faults have been 
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eulogised ; and by enemies his good deeds have been attributed 
to the basest motives. Unfortunately for his fame, Horace 
Walpole and Cooksey, the representatives of the latter class, have 
liitherto been the chief autboiities wlicnce the biographers of 
Lord Ilardwicke have derived the principal portion of their 
materials; but though Walpole’s hatred ot the Chancellor, from 
^^hatever source it sprang, is now w elKiiiderstood, and Cooksey’s 
accuracy, as in tl)e case of Lord Somers, is considered more than 
d()ul)tful, even Lord Campbell, with every wish to do full justice 
to the sul)ject of his memoir, and aware that implyit relian^e 
could not be ])laced upon his authorities, did not ])osscss the 
means of correcting their errors. It is indeed not a little extra- 
ordinary that almost the only means of clearing away much of 
the uncertainty enveloping the character of this great man, should 
not have been earlier resorted to. The Jirchivcs of the house of 
llardwicke have often been advantageously consulted for some 
special jnirpose; but Mr. Harris seems to ha\e been the first to 
lefer t(^ them with the view of gaining a clearer insight into 
'lie character of the founder of that house ; and even with this 
adv*in1age there jet remain some doubtful points, which, from 
the lajise of time and tlic absence of collateral testimony. Lord 
llardwK'ke’s latest biographer has been unable to clear up. 

The materials from winch Mr. Harris has drawn up tlic life of 
Lord Hardvieke, consist of his extensue corresj^ondence, liofh 
official and general, with tlie loading personages of his day, as 
wellasvith the nicmhcis of his own family and his personal 
fi lends; hisdiaiies; mamiseripts of various kinds, including the 
notes of his speeches and judgments, both as Lord Chief Justi(‘e 
and Lord Cliancellor; reports of the state trials; and the diary 
of liis eldest son, the second Lord llardwicke; besides numerous 
otlier documents and records of the highest value and interest: 
the whole of tliesc have been unreservedly, and with the great- 
est hlierality, placed at Mr. Harris’s disposal by the present Earl, 
unfettered by any restrictions or conditions as to the mode of 
their application.” Amidst this emdarras des richesses it must 
have been a very di til cult task to select such jiortions as j ere 
most suited to the oliject in view' : but on the whole Mr. mrris 
has performed his task in a satisfactory manner; and has 
produced a work no less interesting to the general reader than to 
those wlio may consult it for its historical value. He has judi- 
ciously allowed the great lawyer to become in a great measure 
his own biographer, by printing a considerable portion of his 
jirivatc correspondence with his own family and personal friends ; 
this w^as previously almost unpublished, as was the greater part 
of the official correspondence# 
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Lord Hardwicke commenced his official career while still 
young, being only in his twenty-ninth year when he was made 
Solicitor-general, after practising at the bar four years ; from this 
time almost to the end of his lengthened life he continued to take 
an active part in the government of tlie country. Lord Campbell 
gives an eloquent and impartial summary of his career, which 
may appropriately be hcreliuoted. 

Notwithstanding liis failings, and the ceiisun* to n liicli some parts 
of his conduct may be lia])le, he is certainly to be consider(‘d a \cry 
eminent and\ ery meritorious ])Crsonage in Kngli^li history. Entering 
public life very early, he livi'd to a great age in \(‘iy int('i\ sting limes, 
and he acted an ini])ortant ]uiit in many ol' the c\ eats which distin- 
guished tlie century iji which h«» thmiished. 1I{‘ had la^ard >j>eeclie& 
delivered from the throne by William 111. and (u*orge Til. ; he had 
seen the reins of government in the hands of ( lodolj)liin and in the 
hands of Pitt; he had Avitnessed the rejoicings tor the \ictory ol 
Blenh(*im and for the capture of Quebec ; his ears liad b(*(n split Avitli 
cries of ‘ Sachevcrell and High Church!' and Avitli ci'ies of ‘Wilkes 
and Liberty !* He had been acquainted with llolingbroke and Avith* 
Burke ; he had marked the earliest burst of admiiation called forth 
by tli(‘ poetry of Poiie and by the ])oetry of Chui*chill ; ho ]iims(*]f 
liad been fifty years a member ot the legislature, holding a most dis- 
tinguished station in either house of ])arli,imeiit ; he had filled Aarious 
important ofiiccs Avith singular ability, hi had held th(‘ high(‘st ci\il 
olfice in the kingdom longer than any of his predecessors (one ex- 
cejdcd) since the foundation of the monarch}, and a\ ith greater 
applause than any of Ins j>redecessor> Jiad cmi* gained, or any suc- 
cessor could hope for ; he had been mainly instrumental in keeping 
the reigning dynasty on the throne, by the miasures Avhich h(‘ advised 
for crushing a dangerous rcbiTlion raised to restori' the h‘gitimat(‘ line; 
lie Avas the great legislator for Scotland, tri'i ing that country from the 
baronial tyranny by Avhich it had been immemorial ly oppicssed ; in 
England he Avas thi* finisher and almost the author of the great code 
of equity to which his name might justly be attach(*d ; though of low 
degree, in his own lifetime his blood a\^*is mingled Avith that of the 
Campbells and the Greys, and he established one ol the most potent 
fami^s in the nobility of l^ritaiii. Unceasing good luck attendid 
him Wiroughout life ; but along Avith that luck such results required 
lofty aspirations, great ability, consummate ])i*ud(mce, thorough con- 
trol of temper, rigid self-denial, and unwearied industry. Ilis chief 
glory is, that, as a public man, he Avas ever consistent and ujiright. 
Compare him Avith iireceding and with succeeding Cliancellors, avIio 
started by making themselves formidable as the ultra-zealous cliam- 
pions of freedom, and who rose by renouncing and by persecuting the 
principles which they prolessed. He was, from boy to old man, a sound 
Whig ; loving our monarcliical form of government, but believing 
tliat it exibts for the good of the people, and that for tJio good of the 
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j)ec>plc tlio prcTOgativcs of the crown are to b(^ restricted, and are to 
])e jnvscrvcd. The hcavicbt charges 1 find brought against him by 
impartial writers, arc love of money, and arrogance of manner in 
common society. ‘ lie was undoubtedly an excellent Chancellor,^ says 
Lord Wald(‘grave, ‘ and might liave been thought a great man, had 
lie been less av aricious, hi.'^s proud, Ic^s unlike a gentlemen.’” — p. 163. 

There is ground for the belief that Ad Lord Campbell enjoyed 
the advantages so liberally bestowed on Mr. Harris, he would 
liave seen reason to withhold, or at least to mitigate, the charges 
conveyed in tlie few last lines of the above quotation,,which with 
these trifling drawbacks must be looked upon as praise of the 
highest deserijition. Numerous documents in the Hardwicke 
collection go far to (dear the Chancellor from all susj)icion of an 
undue ))ursiiit of riclies, while they establish his character for 
generosity and liberality. The charge of pride and an arrogant 
deiucanour in society rest chiefly upon the authority of Cooksey, 
vho, although a relative and an obliged one, seems to have im- 
hihed certain illiberal prejudices against the Chancellor and his 
lady, which more impartial testimony tends to allay. Both these 
(diargcs we shall have occasion to notice hereafter. 

It has been the custom with previous biographers of Lord 
Hardwicke, to represent his family, at the period of his birth, as 
being in very needy circumstances; for this opinion, however, 
tliere seems to be but a slight foundation. His father, at that 
time, was town-clerk of Dover, of itself an important and lucra- 
crative oflicc ; in addition to which he a])pears to have been in 
(‘\tensive practice as an attorney; his connexions were evidently 
inducjitial and numerous, and all circumstances seem to warrant 
llie conclusion that the home of the young Philip Yorkc was one 
at least of comfort if not of affluence. The future chancellor, as 
a})pears from an entry in his own journal, was ^^ born at Dover, 
the 1st day of December, 1690, and baptized the 9th day of the 
same month.” At an early age lie was placed under the tuition 
of Mr. Samuel Morland, a personal friend of Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
and who then kept a school of some note at Bethnal Green. Mr. 
Morland is described as ^'a man of learning, taste, and great 
classical acquirements,” and from him his impil derived that love 
for classical study which he ever after retained. Two Latin letters 
from this gentleman to his pupil, after the latter had left his 
establishment, show the esteem entertained for him by his former 
instructor; and, as Mr. Harris well observes, they serve to 
convey an imjiression that he had the highest opinion of his late 
pupil's talents, but very considerable doubts of his industry and 
assiduity ; that he felt ])crsuadcd lie was capable of attaining dis- 
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tinction, but that he entertained very extensive misgivings as to 
whether he would really exert himself to gain it.” 

When rather more than sixteen years old^ Philip Yorke left 
Mr. Morland’s school; and was articled to Mr. Salkeld, a solicitor 
of eminence; in whose office, in Brooke Street; Holborn, were 
engaged about the same period ^^two future lord chancellors; a 
future master of the rolls, #d a future cliief baron. Of these were 
Jocelyn, subsequently Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and founder of 
tlie titles and fortunes of the liouse of Roden; Strange, after- 
wards Sir ^ohn Strange, and Master of the Rolls in England; 
Parker, who became Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Eng- 
land ; and Yorke, the sul^ect of the present memoir.” 

Tliis arrangement with Mr. Salkeld sgenis to have been 
brought about through the intervention of a Mr. Meller, a rela- 
tive of the Yorke family, to whom Philip Yorke the elder applied 
for information and assistance in getting his son placed with an 
eminent attorney in the Common Pleas for three years, that by 
the practice of the law', he may be better ((ualified for the study 
of it/’ Mr. Harris thus refutes a common opinion in regard to, 
this transaction with Mr. Salkeld: — 

“ It has heeji orroiieoiisly stated that JMr. Salkeld w as an intimate 
fri(*n‘d and the agent of old INlr. Yorke, and that ho w^as indnoc^d to 
take his son w^itliout any prominm. For tliis ass(‘rtion, how(*\or, there 
a|)])eaiN to he no foundation. In neilhor of IVlr. York<‘’s l(‘tt(‘rs do("s 
]i(* nicntion IVlr. Salkeld, or any d(*sir(‘ to ii<‘t his son into an ollua* 
without paying a ])remiinii for liiin, A\hi(*h h(^ of course could not ex- 
pect 1o do if lie was articled to one who was an cntiia* stranger to 
him. llis only re(piest to Mr. Meller is, to find out foi* him a solicitor 
of eminence and resp(‘etability, Avhowas a honseholder, w ho Avould 
take his son. If Mr. Salkeld had heui pi-CAdously 'well kiunvii to 
him, or had acted as liis agent, all th(*so inquiries A\ould haAT b(^cn 
unnecessary.” — a^oI. i., p. 30. 

However desirous Mr. Yorke might be to get his son qualified 
to succeed him in Iiis oavii practice and appointment, liis wdfe 
seems not to have approved of the step, since she is said to have 
opposed the project Avith considerable A'ehemence, declaring 
that she w'ished Philip to be put apprentice to some ^hrnester 
trade, ^ as she expressed it.” Her husband, nevertheless, \pirried 
his point, and Philip w'as articled to Mr. Salkeld, in whose 
office w^e are told he applied himself to business Avith great 
diligence, and gained the entire good will and esteem of liis mas- 
ter though his mistress seems to have thought the clerk ought 
to be made useful in a domestic as well as a professional capa- 
city. Mr. Harris thus repeats an amusing anecdote related by 
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Cooksey, and founds upon it an argument against the received 
opinion that no premium was paid with young Yorke: — 

‘‘ Mrs. Salkeld, who considered herself as his mistress, and who 
was a notable woman, thinking she might take such liberties with a 
clerk with whom the writer says no premium liad been received, used 
frequently to send him from his business on family errands, and to 
fetch in little necessaries from Covent* Garden and other markets. 
Tills, when he b(*eanie a favorite with his master, and was entrusted 
with his business and cash, he thought an indignity, and got rid of 
by a stratagem which jirevented complaints or expostulation. In Kis 
accounts Avith his master, there frequently occurred coach-hire for 
Tooth of celcM’y and turnips from Govcnt Garden, or a barrel of oysters 
from the lishmonger’s, and other sundries for the cairiage of similar 
dainties, indicative alike of Mrs. Salkeld’s love of good cheer and the 
young clerk’s dexterity and spirit in freeing himself from her attempted 
dominion. Mr. Salkeld observing this, urged on his spouse the impi;p- 
])rietyand ill-housewifery of such a practice, and thus Yorke’s device 
for its discontinuance proved completely successful. From this circura- 
htance, however, it may surely be rather inferred that Yorke paid a 
handsome jiremium for being articled to Mr. Salkeld, than that he 
wah a ‘ gratis’ clerk ; as, in the former case, he might consider that an 
unwarrantable liberty had been taken with him in requesting him to 
perform men^il offices of this nature. In the latter event, he would 
have been somewhat restrained from any active resistance to the petty 
tyranny of Mrs. Salkeld, by which her ire might have been roused to 

d(*gree dangerous to a dependant on her husband’s generosity or 
favour.”— p. 32. 

Those disposed to foretell future events from present occur- 
ffences, may look upon the carrots and turnips borne in the coach 
with young Yorke, as foreshadowing the mace and seals which 
were to occupy a similar position in after life. 

Mr. Harris gives a letter from the Wimpole MSS., written by 
Mr. Charles Yorke, the Chancellor's second son, in which the fact 
of his father^s having been articled to Mr. Salkeld at all is doubted. 
The writer states explicitly that his father resided in that gentle- 
inan^s house, and under his care, until he was twenty years of age, 
when he was entered a student of the Middle Temple ; but that 
he always understood ‘‘ he was never articled to him as a clerk, 
nor acted in that capacity.’^ The question of the clerkship is, 
after all, one of no importance ; it seems, at all events, certain, 
that Mr. Salkeld was so well pleased with young Yorke’s appli- 
cation, and so persuaded of his abilities, as to have advised his 
entering the Temple with a view to practising at the bar. 

Mr. Yorke continued to reside at Mr. Salkeld’s, even after he 
had entered the Temple, up to the year 1710, when he took 
chambers in Pump-court. Here he is supposed to liave written 
the paper m the ^Spectator’ of April 28, 1712, bearing the 
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signature of Philip Homebred, which is generally attributed 
to him. 

It has generally been stated that Mr. Yorkers first start on his 
successful career was due to an intimacy formed with Mr. G. 
Parker, the only son of Lord Chief Justice Macclesfield, who was 
a fellow student of the same inn of court as Yorke. Mr. Harris 
supposes this to be an error, and thinks it more probable tliat 
Yorke was introduced to his Lordship^s notice by Mr. Thomas 
Parker, nephew to Lord Macclesfield, and a colleague witli 
^'orke at Mr. Stelkeld^s. With this gentleman Mr. Yorke 
maintained a strict intimacy through life, and promoted him in 
acknowledgement of the favours he had previously received from 
his uncle. It has beensaid, in Campbells ^Lives of the Chancellors,^ 
and other works, that Mr. Yorke was recommended to Lord 
Macclesfield by Mr. Salkeld, as a fit person to direct the law 
sAidies of his Lordship^s sons ; as, however, he had but one son, 
who never followed the law as a profession, this statement seems 
very doubtful. It is, nevertheless, certain, that an acquaintance 
was about this time formed between Lord Macclesfield and Mr: 
Yorke, which resulted in a firm and life-long friendship, and 
proved a most fortunate circumstance for the young lawyer. 

On the 27 th of May, 1715, Mr. Yorke was calUd to the bar, 
being then in his twenty-fifth year. On commcnc'ing practice, 
one of the earliest causes in which he was engaged was that of the 
King against Dorrell and others, for endeavouring to raise tlie 
Pretender’s standard at Oxford and Bath ; in this cause he was 
employed by the Crown as junior counsel, and the indictmeig, 
was drawn by him. From this time his practice and reputatioji 
rapidly increased, so as to excite the jealousy of the older bar- 
risters, and give rise to various tales turning upon the undue 
favour shown for his protegf by Lord Macclesfield. Mr. Harris 
observes that it has been asserted 

‘‘That Yorke was at first so far dependent on the coimtonance of 
Lord Macclesfield, that when tlic latter was promoted to the C^haneel- 
lorship, the former abandoned his practice in the King’s Bench and 
removed into the Court of Chancery. Perhaps the correctness of botli 
these stories, which have been reiterated by Lord Campbell in his 
‘Lives of the Chancellors,’ Juay be best judged of by the fact, whicli 
appears on reference to the leports before cited, tliat though Mr. 
Yorke’s name does not once occur in the cases tried in th(‘ King’s 
Bench wliile Lord Macclesfield presided there, yet the very term that 
liis Lordship was promoted to the Chancellorship, Mr. Yorke is men- 
tioned as being engaged in the Court of King’s Bench in the first ease 
in which the name of the counsel conducting it is recorded, being 
that of Drah \ . Taylor^ already alluded to, as also in tlie two follow- 
ing cases ; and from that period his practice in the King’s Bench was 
evidently large and increasing.” — p. 77. 
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Mr. Salkeld^s extensive connexion and practice were undoubt- 
edly instrumental in adv^pcing the progress of Mr. Yorke; but 
as Mr. Harris justly observes, neither the advantages to be 
derived from that gentleman^s friendship, nor the favour of Lord 
Macclesfield, could do more than present opportunities for dis- 
tinguishing himself, which would have beeij of no avail had 
Mr. Yorke been deficient in ability to take advantage of them. 
And in continuation : — 

“The grand turning ptuiit in a barrister’s professional career, — the 
I’oal change which occurs in his condition, — is that wliich “takes place 
when, from being employed because his client would be useful to him, 
he is now employed because lie is thought useful to liis client. From 
a dependent on others, he at length rises, not only into an independ- 
ent man, but Iieneel'orward he sees others dependent u[)on him. To 
tlie attainment ol* tliis all must look forward who desire success in 
tin ii* career, lentil this grand point is gained, no ceitainty can exist 
of ultimate' triumph, or (wen of further advancement. 

Not only did Yorke take duo care to (lualify himself by hard 
reading and ext( nsive re‘-earch before his call to the bar, for the suc- 
cessful pui'suit ot his profession, but wlien he commenced practice, he 
aj)j)car^ to lia\<‘ attended all the dilTerent courts, both law and 
(Hpiit), and to hav(' taken v^ei-y elaborate notes of their proceedings. 
Among his papeisaic se\eral nolc-bot»ks, containing very full reports 
of the judgments on matters of leading importance which were de- 
livered by tli(‘ diflerent courts at that time, comprising several by 
Lord Cliief .Justice Parkia-, Lord CMiaiicellor King, Lord Macclesfield, 
and Sii Joseph Jekyll.” — p SI. 

And herein, doubtless, consisted the secret of Mr. Yorke’s 
success. By his own natural ability and industry he was well 
qualified to av ail himself to the utmost of the opportunities for 
distinction which now rapidly poured in upon him ; and such 
being the case, wc need not feel surprise at the rapidity of his 
rise in the profession he had chosen, and which excited the envy 
of those of his fclloAvs who were less assiduous or less gifted by 
nature. 

‘‘Yorke’-^ success,” says his biographer, "‘now a2)pears to have 
cxc(‘edcd evcni the fond( st expectations of his friends ; and Mr. Mor- 
laiid’s doubts as to his diligence iimsl by this time have been entirely 
tlissipated. ITis early struggles in his youth, his witnessing the 
])0\erty which w(‘ arc told ^irev ailed at home, and the feeling that he 
was himself so tar dependent on the liberality of otlicrs, would no 
doubt have a j)owerful effect in stimulating him to exertion, however 
indolent he might naturally hav c been. This would operate as much 
to drive him on as ambitious Icelings would to encourage him in his 
career. Many of the most successful lawyers have in their earliest 
days felt the 2)ressurc of poverty ; and not a few, perhaps, have been 
largely indebted to this circumstance. Lord Thurlow’s advice to the 
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friends of a young barrister of indolent habits, was to let him spend 
all he had, then marry, and run through his wife’s fortune, after 
which (when no resources remained but from his profession), lie might 
hope for liigh success.” — p. 86. 

In the year 1719, four years after his call to the bar, we find 
that " Philip Yorke, Esq., counsellor-at-law, is chosen a repre- 
sentative of the borough of Lewes, in Sussex ; in the room of 
John Morley Trevor, Esq., deceased.” The rising reputation of 
the young barrister seems to have led the Government of the 
day to secure his able support in the House of Commons; and 
the expenses of his election are said to have been defrayed by 
them. The electors of the borough, however, seem to have been 
well satisfied with their new representative, since among the 
MSS. at Wimpole is preserved the following address to the 
Duke of Newcastle, the patron of the borough. 

“ To his Grace, the Duke of Newcastle, 

Lord Chamberlaine of His Majesty’s household. 

“ May it please your Grace, 

“Wee whose names are hereunto subscribed, the eon*- 
stables and inhabitants of the borough of Lewes, having heard your 
Grace’s letter publickly read, doc not only herein return yoni- (iraee 
our hearty thanks for the honour you have done us in recommending 
soe fitt a person as Mr. Yorke to serve as one of our representatives 
in Parliament for this town for the present vacancy, butt alsoe beg 
leave to assure your Grace that wee doc unanimously and (mtindy 
approve of liim, and shall be ready on all occasions to shew the regainl 
wee have to the favour your (irace has pleased to lay upon us. 

“ Your Grace’s most obliged and obedient humble servants.” — p. 91. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Yorke seems to have been 
far more successful as a debater than the generality of members 
of his profession. He has been placed in a very moderate rank 
as an orator by Lord Campbell and other biographers ; but as 
Mr. Harris justly observes, from the attention which his speeches 
commanded, and the care with which they were replied to by 
leading members of the house, it is evident that his merits as a 
debater and an orator were of no ordinary description, especially 
at a period when the House of Commons abounded with men 
of great talents and distinguished acquirements.” 

On the l6th of May, 1719, a fortnight after his election for 
Lewes, Mr. Yorke, then considered to be one of the handsomest 
men of his time, was married to the young and beautiful widow 
of Mr. William Lygon. Tliis young lady was the daughter of 
Mr. Charles Cocks, of Worcester, who is described as a highly 
respectable though somewhat eccentric magistrate and country 
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on finding that the claimant for his daughter’s hand had neither 
rental nor writings to show ; and before he would consent to the 
match, made further inquiries of his brother-in-law, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, as ta the position and prospects of the suitor. He little 
suspected that within a century from that time the then ennobled 
house of Hardwicke would return the compliment, by furnishing 
a bride for one of his own descendants. * 

In the summer of 17 IH Mr. Yorke went the Western circuit, 
in which he is reported to have had his full share of busines^j, 
altliough the first time he had practised out of London. In the 
spring of the year 1720 he had proceeded as far as Dorchester 
on the same circuit, when he was recalled to London by the Lord 
Chancellor Parker, who had bestowed on him the office of Solici- 
tor General,fin tlic room of Sir William Thompson. He was 
sworn in on the 2and of March, 1720. On this appointment 
Mr. Harris has the following remarks : — 

“ (iH'iit is said to liavo b(^en evinced, and not unjustly 

M», it imist be jillow(*d. at the promotion of so young a man over the 
Heads of many ol Ins seniors well able lolill the office ; and considerable 
odinin wa^ in const^qucncc excited against the Chancellor, as well as 
agclill^t Yoj Ivc himself; but which the latter, by his kind demeanour 
and good bearing, managed soon to overcome. 

“It cannot, howcAcr, be denied that Mr. Yorke’b extraordinary 
ability and rajiidly increasing practice afforded, to a certain extent, an 
ajiology 1*01* tli(^ Chancellor’s preference of him on this occasion ; and 
tlhit hi^ subseipient di^tinguislied success in this office supplied an 
ample i^xcu^e lor this proceeding. He who, although a mere novice 
in liis ]uofession, was not only able to contend with, but to overcome, 
in aiguments of the first importance, Sergeant Pengelly and the other 
leaden''^ at the bar, ought not, in fairness, on account of his youtli, to 
lune been depiived of those rewards, to his desert of which his youth 
had formed no impediment. The appointment was legally and con- 
stitutionally ^ (‘stt‘d in the Chancellor, who alone was answerable for 
its being jirofierly disposed of; and no one could say that the choice 

as cither a bad or a corrupt one.” — p. 99. 

On the 2nd of April, 1720, Mr. Yorke was re-elected member 
for Lewes ; he soon afterwards received the honour of knight- 
hood, and was chosen a bencher of the Middle Temple. Some 
time previously he had been elected Recorder of Dover, " a piece 
of preferment which he prized highly, and retained through life.” 

He may now be considered as having fairly entered upon that 
course of prosperity which scarcely ever failed him to the close of 
his lengthened career. 

* The present Countess Somers being the great grand-daughter of the first 
Earl of Hardwicke; and the present Earl Somers a descendant of “old 
Master Cocks, 7 bf Worcester. 
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About this time was discovered a conspiracy to overturn the 
government, in which several persons of distinction were im- 
plicated, The discovery seems to have caused an extraordinary 
degree of excitement throughout the eountry, and strong measures 
were adopted for the suppression of an apprehended insurrection. 
Among other persons taken into custody on suspicion of being 
concerned in the movement, were Dr. Atterburj", Bishop of 
Roehesler, Lord North and Grey, and the Duke of Norfolk; but 
the prime mover and originator of the conspiracy seems to have 
been a barrister-at-law, named Layer, who was executed at Tyburn 
on the 18th of May, 1723, for the oflence. The Bishop of 
Roehester was deprived of his preferments and banished. In the 
trials of the conspirators Sir Philip Yorke, as Solicitor General, 
Avas, of course, actively engaged; and in 1722 he was occupied in 
a legal inquiry into the conduct of Dr. Wilson, bishop of Sodor 
and Man, who liad been imprisoned and fined by the governor 
of the Isle of Man for forbidding the governor's lady to ])artakc 
of the holy sacrament. The bishop appealed to the English 
government against these measures: a report of his case wa<. 
drawn up by Sir Robert Raymond and Sir P. Yorke, and laid 
before the council. The treatment of the bishop was declared 
unjust, and the fine remitted. 

On the 31st of January, 1724, Sir P. Yorke was promoted to 
the office of Attorney General, in consequence of certain legal 
promotions and appointments which then took place. Thus in 
less than nine years from his entering the profession, Sir Philip 
found himself at its head. 

Soon after his promotion, the new Attorney General was en- 
gaged in the prosecution of the notorious Jack Sheppard, and 
the no less notorious Jonathan Wild. Numerous extracts from 
the public journals of the day relating to these celebrated 
characters are given, and, together with others relating to the 
lawless outrages in the metropolis and various i)arts of the 
country, afford a curious picture of the times. But the most 
extraordinary of the criminal proceedings instituted at this period, 
were those adopted against Sir P. Yorke’s early friend, the Earl 
of Macclesfield, Lord High Chancellor, relative to his connivance 
at certain venal practices touching the sale of places of the 
Masters in Chancery, and at the embezzlement of the money of 
the suitors deposited with the latter.” From his position as 
Attorney General, it was of course Sir P. Yorkers duty to appear 
as leading counsel against the culprit; he, however, though 
with some difficulty, prevailed on the government to release him 
from the duty. 

The Attorney General has been severely censured for the part 
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he took in this business : the following remarks of Mr. Harris 
aj)j)ear to meet the merits of the case, and, as we think, com- 
pletely exonerate Sir P. Yorke from all blame in the matter. 

“ Tlie conduct of Sir Philip Yorke with respect to his friend and 
])atron the Earl of Maeelcbfield, on the occasion of his fall, has been 
bometinies made the bubject of animadversion ; but those who have 
censured him have not attempted to defino exactly in what way he • 
acted incorrectly, or to state wliat course it would have been proper 
foj him to ])iirsue. Tliat he did right in not allowing himself, even 
ill his official capacity, to be employed against this npbleman, (fan 
hardly be doubted ; though had he not been so scrupulous, both 
excuses and precedents, and in one instance at least on very high 
authority, inij^it hiixe been found for this course; and i1 is evident 
that the goA (*rnjnent, by their hesitation to release him from this duty, 
did not consider that under the circumbtances he should have refused 
to act, in his capacity of Attorney- General, as* the leading counsel 
against +he untbrtunate Earl. Ought he then to ha\e stood forward 
as lh(' champion and defender of Lord Macclesfield, who, on such an 
occasion, riniuired his assistance ; and who had befriended him, and even 
incurri'd much odium by the (*xtent to which he had done tliis, when 
such ])atronag(‘ was of the highest importance to Yorke, and to which 
he >\ a^ actually indebted for his present high position ? Independently 
oi the anomalous situation in which, as the lirst law-officer of the crown, 
h(‘ would ha\(‘ been jilaecd by this course, there wei’e two great ob- 
jections to it: — In the first place, by allowing the Attorney- General 
to a|)p(^ar on behalf of Lord Macelesheld, tlu^ government would seem 
as though th(‘y desired to shelter liira; or at any rate it could not be 
su])])used that they A\ere ^ cry anxious that the charge should be fully 
iinestigated, as tlie case imperativ ely demanded. And in the next 
j>lac(*, (‘onnected as Sir Philip Yorke was with Lord Macclesfield, it 
would ba\e afforded a belief, had he thus stepped out of his course to 
defend the Earl in such a case as this, that he had been connected 
with him in the nefarious ])ractices of which he was accused, a suspicion 
of which has never yet be(‘n hinted at by any one. True indeed it is, 
that Lord Macclesfield’s patronage of Yorke, and more especially his 
liromotioii of him to the Solicitor-Generalship, excited odium against 
the lb)*mer, and may have contributed to add fuel to the flame which 
was then raging against him ; but this, though it deserved his warmest 
gratitude, could not demand of him the neglect of his duty, either 
public or private. A man is in honour bound to defend his friend, 
above all one to whom he is under obligations, against unjust attacks ; 
and this Sir Philip Yorke did not fail to do openly in the House of 
Commons, where he endeavoured to procure a miscarriage of the 
prosecution, by opposing a re-commitment of the articles of impeach- 
ment, as already stated, and where also he vigorously repelled the 
personalites of Sir Thomas Pengelly, and other private enemies of 
the Chancellor, during the very heat of the contest, and when his 
friend’s cause was most overwhelmed with odium ; — but he is not 
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bound on all occasionis to stand forward as his frioud’s supporter where 
lie has been guilty of base and unjubtifiabk* conduct in cases in wliich 
the other had no concern. Besides, the patron iig(‘ Avhicli Lord 
Maccleslield had bestowed on young men of merit was not only no 
part of his offence, but formed the only substantial i)ortion of his 
defence, or rather extenuation of the ill conduct of which he had 
^ been guilty. Had Sir Philip Yorkc resigned the Attorney-Cieneral- 
aliip, and devoted himseff to the cause of his fallen patron, he could 
have had no chance of serving liini, the facts of tlie case Ix'ing clear 
boyond a doubt, as was also the gross misconduct of Lord Macclesfield, 
in acting as He did. And the Attorney-General, by gi\ ing u]> his office, 
must have necessarily lost a large share of the influence which he 
possessed while holding it, and which he was enabled to exert in 
mitigation of the efforts of the enemies of Lord Macch^sficld. 

“On the whole, therefore, T cannot but think Sir Philip Yorke’s 
conduct in this instance was just what it ouglit to lune been. He 
refused to appear against his jiatron, in which he acted (piitc right; 
althougli, after all, it is undeniable tliat Sir P. Yorke’s merits well 
deserved all the favour he obtained from Lord MMcclesii(‘ld. But 
though he could not, especially in his official position, stand forth as, 
his friend’s advocate, or the defender of hi& misconduct, he never 
hesitated, openly and at all hazards, to shelter him from in just 
obloquy or accusation. 

“The best proof, indeed, of the correctness of this view of the case, 
is afforded by the behaviour towards Sir Philip Yorke of Lord 
Macclesfield himself, who at least would not be unduly ]>rejudiced in 
favour of his conduct here. The good feeling between them continued 
unbroken, and Lord Macclesfield to the end of his days n^garded him 
as one of his friends, and continued to correspond with him.” — p. 17G. 

That this was really the case is evident from a letter written 
shortly before the death of the Earl of Macclesfield, in whicli lie 
congratulates Sir Philip on the near prospect of the great seal 
being bestowed upon him, and recommending to his notice a 
person who had been in his employment when Chancellor. 
The letter breathes the warmest sentiments of gratitude and 
friendship. 

In 1725, Sir Philip Yorke purchased the manor and estate of 
Hardwicke, in Gloucestershire ; and Mr. Harris mentions a 
singular epistle among his papers, which must have been ad- 
dressed to him soon after he became the proprietor of Hard- 
wicke, and is from a person resident in the parish, informing 
him that the ^ Vicker,’ as the writer terms him, was just begin- 
ning to collect his tithes, and that several of the parishioners 
had resolved to resist him ; in which fraudulent undertaking 
His Majestyks Attorney General was respectfully invited to join. 
It is a pity that Sir Philip’s reply to this invitation has not been 
preserved. 
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On the death of the king, George tlie First, in 1727, Sir Philip 
was re-elected for Seaford without opposition, lie had sat for 
this borough since 1722, when he relinquished his seat for 
Lewes. 

On the 21th of March, 1733, died Lord Chief Justice Ray- 
mond ; and although the Duke of Somerset wrote several times 
to Sir Pliilip to solicit his acceptance of the vacant office, his 
appointment did not take place until the 31st of October, when 
he became Lord Chief Justice in Lord Raymond^ stead, and yii 
the 23rd of the following November he was raised to*the peerage 
by the title of Baron Hardwicke, of Hardwicke, in the county of 
Gloucester ; Mr. Talbof succeeding Lord King about the same 
time as Lord Chancellor, One of the first acts of the new Chief 
Justice, was to l)estow on Mr. Salkcld, his former master, ^^the 
office of Clerk of Errors in the Court of King’s Bench on 
this ^pointment Mr. Harris thus observes : — 

“]\h)st satisfactory is it to he able to state that Lord Hardwicke 
took this opjiortunity of obliging a friend, to whom he had been at all 
« vent', niucii indebted in his caily life. And it i'- the more gratifying 
in this cns(\ as it affords an additional refutation, if that were needed, 
of tin* chaige tliat lias b(‘en brought against liim of neglecting his old 
Irimids and early associates ; — an accusation, which, from tin* nu- 
merous instances to tlie contrary, adduced in tliis history, 1 need not, 
liowe\er, hesitate to iironounce as unfounded in fact, as the attempt 
to li\ it on Lord Hardwicke is dishonest and base.” — p. 262. 

About this period a wide-spread spirit of disaffection and dis- 
order jirevailed througliout England and Scotland. In the latter 
country, Edinburgh became the scene of the famous Porteous 
riots, rendered classical by Sir Walter Scott: while in London, 
popular discontent seems to have vented itself in collecting mobs, 
which perambulated the streets in a tumultuous manner, but 
chiefly in a more harmless explosion than that of Edinburgh, 
the particulars of which are thus recorded by Lord Hardwicke in 
one of his legal note books, 

“‘July 14, 1726. 

“ ‘ On tliis da}, being y*" last day y* term, a most impudent & 
audacious act of sedition was peri)cti*atcd in Westm' Hall. Ab* the 
hour of two, y** ILill being then fullest of people, a parcel or packet 
contain^ several papers, & some slieets of sev* Acts of Parliam^, & 
likewise a quantity of guiqmwder, A\as laid on the step which runs 
along on y*" outside of y® Cliancery bar ; & being observed to smoke, 
Was thrown from thence upon y* laiuP ])lac(‘ of y® stairs ascend to 
the Courts of Clpiii. & King’s Bench, when it fired & blew iq), both 
those c*’, as well as the Com. Pleas, being then sitt*^. The Hall was 
instantly filled with smoke, & at y' instant, either by means of y' ex- 
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plosion of gunpowder, or by being droppc'd during the bun*y and 
eonlu'sion, or nio^t probably l)y both those ways, were dispersed great 
numbers of S(‘ditious libels in y" A\ords and iigures following : — 

“ “ AVediiesday, July 14, 1736. 

“ “ By a general consent of the c*iti/ens & tradesmen of London, 
Westni‘ h } Boro'' of Soutliwark, tin's b(‘ing the last day of Puan, 
were publicly burnt between tin* hours of twehe 8 c two at the Bojal 
Exchange, Cornhill, at Wcstiu’ Hall, (tlu* Court then sitting) 8 c at 
Mai’garet’s Hall, Soutliwark, a- dostriietiM* of tlu product, trad(% 8 c 
manufacture of this kingdom, 8 c the ])lautations theieunto belonging, 
8 c tending to y^ utter sllb^ersioll (»f y’ libtu'ties 8 c prop(‘rtl(‘'^ tlien'ol*, 
the live following linisluHl b(K)k'' or libels, called Acts of Balliam^ 
\i/. : — 1 . An Act to prohibit the scdl*' of distilled spiritual lupiors, 
8 cc. 2 . An Act eritmdy to (..xtinguish 3 small r(‘mains of charity 
yet subsisting amongst iis. 3. An Act to prevent larriages and jias- 
sengers coming over London Bridgi*, to } great detinuent of 3 tiadc 
and commerce ofy‘ Cit} of London, 8 c y Boio’ ol Southwaik. An 
Act to seize all innocent gimtlemeii trci\elliug with arms tor tin n ovmi 
defence, called the Smugglers’ Act. o. An Act to (Muible a Foreign 
Prince to borrow -CGOOjOOO oi' money sacriMlly approjiriated to tin 
iiayment of our debts. 

‘‘ “God Save the King.”” — p. .113. 

In consequence of the decease of the Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
which took place on the 11th of Februarv, 1737? ihe great seal 
was the same day offered to Lord Ilardwieke, who, however, as he 
say^s in his journal, took some days to deliberate thereupon:” 
in the mean time he was made Speaker of the House of Lords 
until a neve chancellor should be ajipointcd. On the 21st of 
February the great seal was delivered to his lordship, and he was 
sworn in Westminster Hall on the 27th of April, 'the first day 
of Easter Term ; Mr. Justice Lee succeeding him as Chief Jus- 
tice. All the particulars connected wuth Ihe acceptance of the 
Great Seal, as well of some important events imrnediatelj^ sub- 
sequent, relating to the differences between the king and prince, 
are minutely detailed in Lord Hardwicke^ journal, but the nar- 
rative is too long for quotation here. 

On the 9th of March, 173 S, an important debate on the reduc- 
tion of the army took place in the House of Lords, towards the 
close of which Lord Hardwicke addressed the house in opposition 
to the proposed mfeasure of reduction. His speech, as reported 
in niansard’s Parliamentary History,^ is well dcsening atten- 
tion at the present time* 

The death of the Chancellor’s old friend and relative, Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, afforded him another oppor- 
tunity of showing that he did not deserve the imputation of 
neglecting his former colleagues, for the vacant office was con- 
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ferred upon Sir John Strange, his former colleague in the office 
of Mr. Salkekl, to whom indeed the Solicitor-Generalship had 
been previously given. 

Some letters of the Duke of Newcastle to the Chaneellor 
show that nobleman to have been of a most jealous and irritable 
disposition ; his brother, Mr. Pelham, seems to have had con- 
siderable difficulty in soothing him, and in suspending his fre- 
quent disagreements witli Sir Robert Walpole and other mem- 
bers of the administration. So much respect does the duke 
appear to have entertained for Lord Hardwicke, notivithstandmg 
the complaints of neglect that would occasionally break from 
him, tliat he employed his lordship to correct any intemperate 
expressions which might escape from his pen in his official 
correspondence. 

About the year 1/40, Lord llarthvicke purchased the Wim- 
]^ole estate in Cambridgeshire from the Earl of Oxford ; and in 
May of tlial year, his eldest son, Mr. Philip Yorkc, was married 
to the only daughter of the Earl of Breadalbane. Horace Wal- 
])olc, who had no es])ecial love for the Chancellor, thus writes to 
his (‘orrespondent, Mr. Conway, in reference to this among other 
instances of the Chanccllor^s ^Muck.^’ 

“ Harry, what luck llu^ Chancc*lloi* has! First, indeed, to he in 
hiiiiscir so gj'cal a man; hut then in accidents: he is made Chief 
Ju^li(*(‘ and when J'alhol i*> made Chancellor and Peer : Talbot 

dies in a Iw (4\ enionlh, and leaAC's hiju tJie s(*als, at an a^e when others 
ar(‘ scarce made ‘-olicitors ; iIk'h inarriis his son into one of the tirst 
families ot' Prilain, <>hlainN a patent for a marquisate, and eight thou- 
sand ]M)unds a->ear atha- the Duke* of Kent’s death; the duke dies in 
a toitnight, and ka\(‘s ilumi all! People talk of fortunek wheel, 
tliat is always rollinii: troth, my Lord Hardwicke has o\(*rtaken her 
wdieel, and rolled along with it.” — p. 17o. 

Lord Hardwicke's noble defence of Sir Robert Walpole, in the 
debate on the motion for an [iddress to the King, to remove Sir 
Robert from the ministry, is described as being one of the 
finest specimens, in jinint of style, matter, and reasoning, that 
we have of Lord Hardwicke^s oratorical efforts.'^ Select extracts 
only are given, hut the ^vhole speech is preserved in Hansard. 
The motion was lost by a majority of 49 : and — 

At the termination of tlie d(*hato, a resolution was moved by the* 
Duke of Marlborough, ihc draft of wdiicli is in the handwriting of 
Lord Chaneellor Hardwicke, ‘that an attempt to inflict any kiml of 
])unishmen1 on any poison, without allowing him an opportunity to 
mak(' liis d(4encc, or without any proof of any crime or misdemeanour 
committed by liim, is (‘ontrary to natural justice, the fundamental laws 
of this reahn, and the ancient established usages of Parliament, and is 
a high infringement on the liberties of the subject.’ After a debate of 
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»omc length, tliis motion was carried by 81 to 54, and a protest 
against it entered by tlie dissentient peers.” — 505. 

The following brief analysis of the House of Commons elected 
in 1741, is curious : — 

“ Among the Chancellor’s paperb is a ‘ Computation of the House 
of Commons in 1741, made before their meeting,’ which contains a 
calculation as to the sentiments of each member. The total number 
of members returned by the English countic*^ and boroughs at this 
time was 473. Of these 242 wxre set down as ‘ for th(‘ court and 
23*1 as ‘agai]\st the court.’ Yorkshire appears to liave been tluMi the 
stronghold of Whiggism, as out of the 30 county and borough mem- 
bers returned by it, 23 were for the court, and only 7 against it. And 
it is singular that Cambridgeshin*, in which tlie Chancellor’s principal 
estates lay, wiis the only county in wliieh all the members returned, 
being 6, were favourable to the Whig interest. llam])shire i*e- 
turned 22 for and 4 against the court. Lancashin*, J t for and 4 
against it. On the other hand, Jledfordsliire, Ch(‘sliiro, and Jjcicestei-- 
shire, each returiuMl 4 county and borough inemb(M*s, all against the 
court. In Oxfordshire the whole 9 were on the Tory side. 

“ 'Fhc Cimiuc Ports returned 16 member.^ of which 1 1 were lor ' 
the court and 5 against it. Wales returned 2 4 memlx'rs, of Avldch 
I 4 were for the court, and 10 against it. Scotland returned 45, 17 
of them being Whigs and 24 Tories. The whole rarliameiil was 
estimated at — 

For the court ... ... 284 

Against the court ... 270 

“ Besides which there were four double returns.” — j). 508. 

In this Parliament, among the new members, occurs the name 
of Mr. Philip Yorke, eldest son of the Chancellor, who \\ as re- 
turned for Reigate, in Surrey; a connexion kept up to the passing 
of the Reform Bill, when Reigate was de})rived of one of its 
members. The last member of the Yorke family who sat for 
Reigate is the present Earl of Hardwickc, son of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke. 

In the course of this year, among other letters on the same 
subject, Lord Ilardwicke received one from his friend, Dr. 
Herring, Bishop of Bangor, describing the condition of his 
diocese, which was at that time suffering from a double calamity 
— the sickness and dearth then prevalent throughout the kingdom, 
and the late contested elections •” the other from Lord Chan- 
cellor Jocelyn, from Ireland, mentioning the distressed state of 
that country at this period, owing to the entire failure of the 
potato crop which had occurred, and which was followed by 
famine and disease to a frightful extent, the account of which 
bears a close resemblance to that of the same calamities with 
which the same unfortunate country has been lately -visited*” 
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The meeting of the new Parliament on the 1st December, 
1741, was signalised by many stormy debates. Numerous dis- 
puted elections, by the results of the discussions upon them, 
clearly indicated the declining power and popularity of the 
ministry. On the 3rd of February, 1742, the King adjourned 
Parliament to the 18th, and in the interim Sir Robert Walpole 
resigned all his employments, and was created Earl of Orford. 
Notwithstanding the various changes consequent upon this resig- 
nation, the Duke of Newcastle retained the post of Secretary of 
State for the Southern Department, and Lord Hardwicke re- 
mained Chancellor, liy the particular desire of ^fr. Pulteney. 
The folloMnng extract intimates the termination of the dissen- 
sions which had long prevailed in the Royal Family ; — 

“ On the ITtli of February tlie Prince of Wales, attended by a 
numerous retinue of lii& adherents, waited on Ilis Majesty, who 
received him graciously, and ordered his guards to be restored. The 
reconciliation b(*twe^m tlie King and the Prince of Wales, together 
ith the change in the ministry, were celebrated with public rejoicings 
all o\er tlie kingdom ; and immediately after the adjournment, peace 
and concord ajipeared, lor a time at least, to reign supreme, even in 
that most inhai-monious ol all terrestrial assemblies, the House of 
Commons.’' — p. 

This calm was, however, but the precursor of a storm ; and as 
it Avas necessary to single out some victim to be sacrificed to 
})opular discontent, in order that men^s minds might thereby be 
diverted from the contemplation of the various political changes 
and party defections which had recently taken place, no one was 
deemed so proper for this purpose as the fallen minister; ac- 
cordingly, on the 2.3rd of March, Lord Ijimerick moved for an 
inquiry into the conduct of Robert, Earl of Orford, for the last 
ten years of his administration ; and this inquiry was granted 
after a warm debate. A secret committee was chosen by ballot, 
and began to examine witnesses, when Mr. Paxton, Solicitor to 
the Treasury, refusing to answer certain questions, was com- 
mitted to Newgate. A bill was prepared, on the motion of 
Lord Limerick, for indemnifying evidence against Orford, and 
made rapid progress through the Commons, meeting with slight 
opjDosition from the EarFs friends in the Lower House, from 
tlicir belief that it would be rejected by the Peers, as it was, by 
a majority of 52. In the debate on the second reading in the 
Lords, Lord Hardwicke spoke at considerable length, and con- 
cluded with the emphatic declaration, — Though I do not 
imagine myself endowed Avith any peculiar degree of heroism, 1 
believe that, if I were condemned to a choice so disagreeable, I 
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should more willingly suffer by sucli a bill passed in my own 
case, than consent to pass it in that of another/^ — vol. ii., p. 9. 

Extracts from numerous letters written by Lord Hard- 
wicke to his third son, Joseph Yorke, who had entered the 
army, and was then in P'landcrs, place liis lordship in the most 
amiable light as a kind and aflFcctionate father. They abound 
in the soundest advice as to choice of associates, subjects of 
study, care of his health, and general behaviour, and are models 
of this species of epistolary correspondence. In a letter from 
Mr. Charles Yorke to his brother Joseph, the former tells him 
that among Lord Somerses papers which had l)eeu in the jmsses- 
sion of Sir Joseph Jekyll, he found a letter from the Duke of 
Shrewsbury to Lord Somers, in which the Duke says that he 
wonders how any man who had bread in England will l)e con- 
cerned in business of state; and declares, Had I a son, I 
would sooner breed him a cobbler than a courtier, and a liang- 
man than a statesman.^’ 

In the month of June, 1742, the Duke of Somerset solieited 
the place of Chief Baron of the Exchequer for Sir Thomas 
Bootle ; but Lord Uardwicke, in re]dy, states that he could not 
forward Sir Thomas^s interest, as lie had already apjilied in 
behalf of his friend, Mr. Justice Parker, who, he says, “is a near 
relation to my late Lord Macclesfield, to wlioin I had the 
greatest obligations in the beginning of my life ; and further 
states that gratitude, as well as regard to the public, induc'cd him 
to take this step : another proof that he was not in the lialiil of 
neglecting former friends. 

An extract from a letter from the Bisliop of Salisbury, lliank- 
ing Lord Uardwicke for conferring some piece of ecclesiastical 
preferment upon a worthy man, exhibits a piclure of the \ery 
low condition of the (diurch at that time. 

“ Your lord^Jiip’s observation on tin* present stale oi the clergy is 
very just; but it is a melandioly truth ; and what is still wors(‘, then* 
is but little hope of finding a remedy tor thi'^ evil. Diseiplinc is in a 
manner lost; and the episcopal authority with respect to the be- 
h‘a\iour and conduct of the clergy become so feeble, that many ai(‘ ol 
opinion, that there is no other way to cover 11 k‘ weakness of it, but 
not to make use of it.” — p. 27. 

In November, 1 742, Lord Uardwicke selected the Hon. Wm. 
Murray to be Solicitor General ; and the subsequent career of 
this distinguished advocate as Lord Mansfield, fully justified the 
choice. 

Numerous letters from Lord Bolingbroke to Lord Hardwicke, 
whose exertions in that nobleman^s behalf were mainly instru- 
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mental in procuring liis rccal, are given in the second volume. 
They convey a highly favourable idea of the friend of Pope, and 
treat on many different sulyects, the most important, perhaps, 
being those relating to affairs in France, which, from the alarm of 
invasion felt at this time, were calculated to arrest the attention 
of the ministry, and to put them in jiossession of many facts 
capable of being turned to good account. 

The alarm of invasion in the year 17^4, served to bring about 
a temporary degree of unanimity among tlie discordant members 
of the (*abinct ; but tlic dissensions soon after broke out more 
fiercely than ever, and led to the presentation of a rSmonstrance 
to the king against the foreign policy of Lord Granville, whose 
dismissal Avas demanded; and after much angr>^ recrimination, 
and some threats from Ilis Majesty, Avas granted: the seals 
of Secretary of State being transferred to Lord Harrington. 

At tljc commencement of the year 1745, the lords justices 
wlio, during the absence of tlic king in Hanover, conducted the 
government, w^crc placed in a peculiarly perplexing position, 
from the tlircatening aspect of affairs, both foreign and domestic, 
and the dissensions by Avhieh the cabinet was divided. There 
was too a perfect absence of cordial feeling between the king and 
Ilis ministers, Avhicdi paralyzed their efforts, and prevented their 
taking such measures as the exigences of the times demanded. 
For at tills period the nation was upon the cat of one of the 
most exciting CATnts in the wdiole course of British history. 
The alarm of invasion, Avhieh Jiad so often in anticipation raised 
the fears of some and the hopes of others, was noAV about to be 
realised, and that too at a moment Avhen the government Avas 
least prepared to meet it. From this portion of the biography 
of Lord Hardwieke, Avho Avas one of the most energetic and 
(dear-sighted members of the cabinet at this (critical juncture, 
may be drawn a very conijiletc history of the Rebellion of 1745 ; 
and the preliminary obsciwations of Mr. Harris upon the inciting 
causes of this revolutionary moATment appear so just, that we 
are induced to (piote them at length. 

imeing out llu* causes and origin of M’dilious combinations 
gradually rijicning into rc ‘hellion, in a state, is at once a a cry interest- 
ing and insti'nctiv(‘ study. In the ])i*es<uit inslanec^, as in most of 
these cases, strong dis^atisiactioii Avilh tlie reigning government was 
undoubtedly the leading cause of this commotion. The person of the 
soA’^ejTign Avas unpojudar in the nation. Ilis habits Avere at variance 
Avith tliose of this eoiintiy. His partialities appeared all to lie Avith 
llanoA 01*. His Avhole reeiu'ation was sjient there. Troops from 
th(ui(‘e wore brought o\cr here, to the great disgust of his English 
.snhj(*cth, and every fixvonr Avas shoAvii to the former. The interests 
of the natioiv it Avas generally believed, were on all occasions made 
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subservient, by the sovereign, to those of his German dominions, — a 
notion not altogether without foundation, as certain documents already 
quoted will ser\ e to show. And heavy taxes were imposed on the 
people of England, which they mainly attributed to the Hanoverian 
succession. 

“ The rebellion whicli broke out on the present occa^ion, afforded, 
however, a singular instance of a rupture of this nature occurring in 
a nation when tlie peo})le were fully satisfied with the form of govern- 
ment under whicli they lived, and exhibited no desire to effeet a 
eliange, as regarded this, in any branch of tlie constitution. Indeed, 
sO far were ^hey from wishing an alteratioii here, that one of the pro- 
mises made hy the invading prince, for the purpo.^e of inducing ])e(>ple 
to flock to his standard, was, that no revolution in the existing system 
of government should take place, in case of his success. 'I'he only 
change thought of - was in the person of the sovereign who filled the 
throne ; and as the people in general knew but little of the indivi- 
dual qualities of either of the rival i>rinccs, hence the apathy on the 
subject of the rebellion which prevailed among the ])oj3ulace. 

“ In Scotland, indeed, the union with England was regarded by 
many as a heavy grievance, and as destroying the indej)endence and , 
nationality of tliat country, and which the exiled monarch therefore 
promised to abolish, in case of his obtaining the throiu* of his ances- 
tors. The body of the Highlanders had, moreover, some time before, 
r(*ceived a grievous affront from the government, and were i*ij)e for 
insurrection, and eager for an opportunity of revenging tliQinsehes on 
those who had insulted them ; of whicli tlie following account is given 
by the Hardwicke MSS. 

“At the commencement of the war, a regiment of these jieople had 
been formed and transported with the rest of the llritish troops to 
Flanders. Before they were embarked a number of them deserted 
with their arms, urging, which was really tlie case, that tliey had b(‘en 
decoyed into the service by promises and assurances that they should 
never be sent abroad. They were overtaken by a body of horse, per- 
suaded to submit, brought back to London, pinioned like* inalefai‘tor.s, 
and tried for desertion. Tliree wxre sliot to death m fertorem, anil 
the rest were sent into exile to the plantations. Those who suffered 
were persons of some consequence in their own country ; and their 
fate was deeply resented by the clans to wdiich they belonged. 

“ As regarded the individual whose pretensions were set uj) against 
those of the reigning monarch, his English birth, and the hardship 
of his fate in having endured so much for the misconduct of his father, 
excited in his favour a feeling among many; while all who dis- 
approved of the strong measures which had been adopted for his 
exclusion, and the great proportion of those who werii of the lioman 
Catholic religion, were at once induced to espouse his cause. He had 
assurances of siqiport from many of rank and importance both in 
England and in Scotland, several of whom, however, never declared 
in his favour, only because they considered that thii time was not 
ripe for doing so.” — p. 144. 
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In many respects, however, a more favourable time for the 
attempt could scarcely have been chosen. The divisions in the 
cabinet we have already mentioned ; and it was even pretty 
extensively believed at the time that more than one influential 
^ member of the government was favourably disposed towards the 
rebel party. The king was in Germany, and the army on tlje 
continent ; while both France and Spain had promised both 
money and men to aid the etfort: and apathy at least was exten- 
sively'felt among the people at large. Accordingly, Prince Charles 
hklward, with at most about seventy followers, lamped on the 
west coast of Scotland, some time in July, 1745, and at once 
raised his standard, apparently trusting more to the representa- 
tions of the favourable disposition towards his cause of the people 
among whom he had thus confidingly ventured than to any pro- 
mises of assistance from continental powers. The correspondence 
relative to tlie proceedings of the rebels in the north is exceed- 
ingly interesting; and none more so than the letters between 
J)r. Herring, Archbishop of York, and Lord Hardwicke, to which 
V e shall often refer, as they convey a very accurate picture of the 
state of the public mind. 

At the present day, with our facilities for transit and commu- 
nication, it is curious to read of the state of uncertainty prevail- 
ing in London as to the ])rogress and strength of the rebel army. 
In one letter to the Archbishop, Lord Hardwicke unreservedly 
declares his sentiments as to the critical state of affairs imme- 
diately after the landing of Charles Edward. He says : — 

Tliat the Pn'tendcr’b son is actually in the nortli-Avest ILghlands 
i){ S(*otland, & that ho i^ joined by some of the clans of Macdonald 
h tli(‘ Camerons, mostly Papists 1 take to ho very certain. lu- 
ll (hdity" lias much prevailed hero ooncerning this fact, tho’ 1 think 
It is soiiKdhing altered; but 1 cannot help agiecing with your older 
brotlicj* of Cant., that, in this case, want of faith proceeds greatly 
Ironi want oi* /oal, whicli, in political faith, is the worst source, 
d'lioio seems to be a certain iiidiflbrcnce & dcjidness amongst many, 
& tlie spirit of the nation wants to be routed & animated to n 
right tone. Any degree ol* danger at home ought now to be va'^itly 
the more attended to from the stale of things abroad. That I lament 
bom my heart. I think I see the c\il cause to which it is to be 
useribed, & yet 1 know not whether to wish that, by the public, it 
sliould be attributed to that cause. Where to find a remedy I know 
not. I SCI* only the probability ol one, & am not sure that will be 
taken.* ^ 

‘‘ Sir eTohn Cope, Avith about 2000 men of the King’s troops, is, I 
h(‘lieve, now in th(‘ Highlands; K 1 trust his force is sufficient, 
(by bhvssing of God), to crush this infant rebellion, provided it be 
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properly exerted before the a^^sistaiice, which the rebels undoubtedly 
expect from abroad, can come to them.” — p. 154. 

Lord Hardwicke mentions, at the end of his letter, the return 
of the King from Hanover, in perfect liealth and good humour, 
valuing ^Miimself upoii the haste he has made to us, wlicn there 
was any apprehension of danger affecting this country.” His 
Majesty’s courage seems, however, at a later period to have 

oozed out at his fingers’ ends,” like that of Bob Acres, for lie 

is said to have embarked many of liis most valuable effects on 
board vessels, wdiich lay in the Tliames, ready to set sail at a 
moment’s notice.” 

Lady Hardwicke seems to have liad no great faith in Sir Jolin 
Cope; for in one of her letters 1o Mr. Philip Yorkc, she says, 

1 4‘ear Sir J . Cope ’s not equal to the business and sulisequently, 
in writing to Col. Yorke, she tells him, Sir John Cope was very 
near the rebels when the last letters came from tliencc. I wisli 
your old master there, for he knows the man and the country, 
having lived 11 or 13 years among them, and tlicy know his 
firmness and zeal for the present Royal family.” Whatevc r 
presentiments her Ladyship may have felt, tliey w^erc fully 
verified by the disastrous affair at Preston Pans, where, as is 
well knowm. Cope, at the head of 2,200 men, well equipped,” 
was totally defeated, and where, if the liraAc Gardiner’s efforts 
had l)een seconded, the result might have been very different. In 
reference to this latter, the Archbishoi) tlius writes to Lord 
Hardwicke : — 

‘G conceal it, but 1 own I conceive torriblo ilp])reh(‘nsion^ fro’ this 
affair at Preston Pans, where the conduct of our general, &c., was — 
T woift give it the right name, but that of tli(^ ndx'ls (‘xcelhmt, h 
from what I can collect, y judgment w'*' I ionn u)>on y' o})inion 
of y soldiers here, they are adniirahly dis(*i])liiied, h onr men luive 
felt it, well armed. Tlieir resolution h eondiiet in taking tin* litth* 
battery was admirable, and as they ar(‘ vigorous & savage, th(‘ir 
leadens well know how to ]>oint their strcmgtii pro|)ci*ly 8c clfectuiilly. 
I’Iktc is something too in their artful tacitin*nity that alarms one. 
They say it is fact, that from their setting out to this hour, it is not 
easy to say who leads them, nor are they sc'eii, in a inauner, till they 
are felt, so silent 8c Avell-coneerti d are their motions. I hope in 
Cod all this is known above mueii better than it is Inu'e, 8c tljat it 
is now seen that this rebellion is not to ])e quaslnal by small jx^lotons 
of an ai’my, hut must he attejided to totis ririhths. Who can say what 
wo** l)e tlie eonsequenee of siieli an advantage gained in England? 
Wliat shall we think of tlie beliaviom* of the Scotch nobility on this 
occasion? Strong .marks of tr(‘aehery, my lord, when they fled ihoii* 
eoimtry, w"*' tin*) might liave saved hy only standing iq) in Edinborough 
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in their own defence, & lending Cope their advice & countenance. 
L«» Loudon is an exception to this, who has behaved like a brave & 
honest man." — p. 1 66. 

This signal reverse in the very first encounter of the royal 
troops with the hitherto despised enemy seems to have had the 
effect of arousing the spirit of the friendly portion of the nation. 
At York^ the archhisliop presided at a meeting of the nobility 
and gentry, a large subscription was raised, and numbers came 
forward as volunteers in the service of the king. The archbishop 
himself, in a subsequent letter, and when the danger seems to 
liave become more imminent, says, — 

1 lind r must get into regimentals in my own defence, in a double 
sense ; for ;ui (‘iigraver has already given me a Suraeeii’s head, 
siuTound(*d with a elu'valier in (diains & all y instruments of war, 8c 
y hydra ol* Kcdjellioji at my feet, and I see another copper-plate is 
promised, where* 1 am 1o lie exhi luted in y' same martial attitude, 
all the clergy w'" me. l>y my trotJi, as I judge fro’ applications 
made to me c\(U’y da;y, I beli(‘ve I co** raise a regiment of my own 
( rd(u- ; and I had a serious offer y‘ otlier day fro’ a Welsh curate, 
(i o' tin* hottoin of Meiioneth&hire, Avho is six foot & high, that, 
hearing J had })ut on scarlet. In* Avas ready to attend me at an hour’s 
warniim, if y‘ H*' ol* llangor did not call upon him for the same ser- 
vice." — p. 180. 

Much interesting information is giA^cii in the eorrespondence 
eonneeted with the rajiid progress of the rebel army to Derby, 
and the general apprehensions for the result felt throughout the 
eountry: but their (‘arccr was now drawing to a elose. The 
Duke of Cumljcrland with the army was summoned home 
from the (k)ntinent, and took the command of the forces to 
repel tlie i invaders. Col. Yorkc aceom])aTncd him into the north 
as his aide-de-camp, and to him avc are indebted for several 
letters, relating the rnovemciils of the insurgents. Other letters 
from his fatlmr and brother deseriljc the terror prevailing in 
London, and the fear lest the rebels sliould give the slip to the 
royal troops. Other alarms, arising from the reported embarka- 
tion of a French army at Dunkirk are also described ; and Col. 
Yorke’s expressions of regret, in the following letter, refer to 
orders for a portion of the Duke’s forces to return southwards 
for the protection of the capital. The letter is dated Preston, 
Dec. 15 th.’" 

The rebels have fled hetore us iji I lie uliiiobt eoiisternation thus far, 
8c 1 am convinced in my oavu mind 24 hours more wo*^ have decided 
this affair. Their horses are fatigued tliat they can do no more, oui* 
men in high sjurits, & the country all up ready to join us, and assist 
us against the rebels, now tlu‘y see themselves supported by the king’s 
troops. What'thc coiisequeiice>s of our returning may be God only 
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knows. The spirits of the soldiery and y** poor country must he 
depressed. They may wait quietly at Carlisle for their reinforce- 
ments, refresh their people, put new life into ’em, ruin the bordering 
counties, & in a little while advance with fresh vigour & fury into 
y*^ bowels of the land, in spite of all that M. Wade’s army can do ag"* 
’em; whereas, had we pushed on our advantages, & put an end to ' 
this body, the French would never have returned into this island, or, 
if they did, we should have had more than suflieient force to witli- 
stand ’em. This may appear foolish talk to people not upon the spot ; 
but I am thoroughly convineed if your lordship was here you could 
not help seeing it in as strong a liglit as I do. We liave lost an 
opportunity, & I dread only to think of the consequences.” — p. 20/). 

Col. Yorke also tells his father that “ there are great dissen- 
sions among the rebel chiefs, w®*‘ goes almost to the point of 
fighting with one another;” thus confirming what Walter Scott 
has said on the same subject in his novel of ^ Waverley.^ And 
ill a subsequent letter he gives the particulars of the conflict at 
Clifton Moor. On the 17th of January, 1746, an encounter be- 
tween a considerable body of the King’s troops and the rebels 
took place at Falkirk, which terminated in tlie entire rout of the 
former, wlio retired to Edinburgh. 

But whilst these affairs were being transacted in the North, a 
revolution in the ministry was well nigh effected at home, arising 
from the temporising conduct of the King, which led to a resolu- 
tion on the part of the ministers to resign. But the affair ended, 
as Mr. C. Yorke says, in a three days’ bustle and w'onder,” 
and all things were placed in statu quo. 

The orders for the recall of the troops from the North having 
been countermanded, the Duke of Cumberland proceeded to 
Nairn in pursuit of the rebel army, who, as he there learned, had 
advanced to Culloden. On the 16th of April was fought the 
battle of Culloden, a very minute and interesting account of 
which is given by Col. Yorke, in a letter to his father, written 
immediately after the event, which we would gladly quote, only 
that it is too long. But we may extract Mr. Harris’s summary : — 

“ In less than thirty minutes the rebel army was totally defeated, 
and the field covered with the slain. Tlie road as far as Inverness 
was strewed with dead bodies ; and numbers of people who had come 
out of mere motives of curiosity to see the battle, were sacrificed to 
the undistinguishing vengeance of the victorious army. Twelve 
hundred rebels were killed on the field and in the pursuit. Lord 
Kilmarnock, as mentioned by Col. Yorke, was taken ; and Lord 
Balmerino surrendered himself. Great barbarity was exercised by 
the soldiers on the wounded and dying who were left on the field. 
Some of the soldiers attired themselves in the dresses and laced hats 
of the chieftains who were slain. 
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“Tlio young Prince Pretender wandered about after the battle 
wliicli ruined all his liopes, a solitary fugitive among the isles and 
mountains for five months, sometimes in female attire, and going 
under various disguises and names, until he at length escaped to 
France. 

“The news of tliis great and decisive victory, which at once 
restored tranquillity to the kingdom, and inspired confidence among 
all classes, was received in London on tlie 24th of Ai)ril, with great 
demonstrations of joy. ‘At night were the most entraordinary illumina- 
tions ever known, witli bonfires, a continual firing of guns, and ringing 
of belL, throughout tliis extensive metropolis.’ Both houses of Par- 
liament congratulate *d the King on tlie event ; voted tluur thanks to 
the Duke of Cuniberland ; and the Commons added £2o,000 per 
annum to his income.” — p. 230. 

With the trial and execution of the rebel lords in the folloairing 
years, terminated this critical period of English history. Horace 
Walpole has made the 2 >rociecdings against these men the occa- 
sion for venting his spleen against Lord Hardwicke (who j^re- 
sided as Lord High Steward), which indeed he was ever too 
ready to do ; but in other cases, as in this, he has only exhibited 
his own petty feelings against a man whose conduct here, as in 
other instances, has been proj^erly appreciated by parties more 
capable of forming a correct judgment than himself. 

The 23rocecdings against Lord Lovat are reported at great 
Icngtli, and are very interesting as exhibiting the wiliriess of 
the old Highlander, who, however, with all liis cunning and 
double-dealing, was inextricably caught in a trap of his own pre- 
paring. 

curious paragraph in reference to this trial is worth quoting, 
as an illustratioji of the fact, that “ the liberty of the press ” had 
not at that j)eriod been recognized. 

“ On th(* 3r(l of April, 1747, complaint was made in the llousc of 
J^ords against Edward Cave and T. Astlcy, for printing the trial of 
Lord Lovat, Lord Clianccllor ITardvvickc’h s])eeches on that occasion, 
and tlu* dcbatc^of the Houm*, in the ‘ Oeiitlei nan’s’ and ‘London Ma- 
gazines.’ On tlie 7th of April, Astlcy j)ctitioned the House for his 
release, promising not to offend in future. Tlicy were both brought 
1o tlic bar and examined. On a subsequent day. Cave and Astley 
W(‘r(* discliarg(Hl, after a severe re 2 )rimaud by the Lord Chan- 
cellor.” — ^p. 316. 

Among other matters relating to the dissensions in the Royal 
Family, the dissolution of Parliamejit, and the new elections, 
connected with the year 1747? we find one little modest fact 
which entirely refutes tlie commonly received opinion of Lady 
Hardwicke’s stinginess. In writing to her son. Col. Yorke, after 
the battle of tiaffeldt. in which the British army under the Dukq 
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of Cumberland was compelled to retreat to Maestricht, her Lady- 
ship says : — 

“If any compassionate case amongst the wounded men shou'^ 
engage yo' concern in seeing them in distre'^s for 'v^ ant of some little 
helps, 1 idlow you to give 20 guin* for me amongst them, as from 
yourself. But say nothing of it wliere you arc, nor wlicn you write 
home. A mite was once accepted. Onc(‘ more, God bless you !” — 
p. 330. 

, In a letter from Miss Yorkc to her brother the Colonel, occurs 
the followirtg amusing paragraph relating to an illustrious patient 
whose health has certainly not improved since tlic bulletin was 
issued: — 

“The newspapers you receive iiom Ibis side ol Ibe water, if you 
hav^leisure to attend to tliem, have long sinct‘ told you the accid(‘nt 
that has happened to the Westminster bridge. Onr advices from 
London of this day inform us that the piei lias sunk in tlu' v hole 23 
inches, which is a great deal. Theie are A\atchiiien now aiipointed 
to sit up with it, & we hear it is a cpiestion among tlie wits in 
London, How the bridge has passed the p. 341. 

On the decease of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 174/? the 
Primacy went a-begging ; the Bishops ot London and Salislmry 
successively refused it, and it was only after much persuasion 
that the Lord Chancellor's friend, the martial Archbishop of 
York agreed to accept the post, llis letter in reply to Lord 
Hardwicke’s intimation that it was the King’s intention to 
translate him to the see of Canterbury, bears all the marks of 
sincerity; and as we have already quoted his Grace’s miblil'y 
epistles, we may now make one or tw^o extracts from those 
relating to the primacy. 

“I have considered the thing, my best Irieiid, & my most ho- 
noured lord, with all the coohiess, & deliberation, & compass of 
thought, tliat I am master of; & 1 am come to a very firm & most 
resolved determination not to quit y" see of York, on any account, 
or on any consideration ; & J beg it of your Tp, as y most material 
piece of friendship yet to be exerted by you, to prevent y‘ offer oi 
Canterbury if possible, or to support me in y' reliisal, il y' other 
cannot be prevented. 

“The honour of Canterbury is a thing of glare & splendor, & 
y*- hop( s of it a proper incentive to school-boys to industry ; but [ 
liave considered all its inward parts, & examined all its duties ; h 
if I should quit my present station to take it, I will not answer for it, 
that in less than a twelvemonth I did not sink and dye w*“ regret 
& envy at the man who sho** succeed me here, & quit the place 
in my possession, as I ought to do, to one wiser k better than 
myself.”— p. 346. 
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Whether the good Arclibishop did regret the step wc are not 
told ; but the primacy was in a manner forced upon him by tlie 
King. Ill the letter signifying his acceptance, which he did 
only on Lord Hardwicke^s assurance that he himself would be 
compromised by the Archbishop of York^s refusal, he says, 

‘‘ And now, my lord, after liaving said so much, & w'’ a little 
spirit, give me leave to say, that if his Majesty cou‘‘ he prevailed on 
to alter his arrangement by keeping me wliere I am, & let Hutton 
tak(‘ y' eiiair pontiheal, 1 will still lea]) for joy, & send you ten 
tliousand thanks.” — j). 349. 

^ • 

On the death of the Duke of Somerset, in June, 1749, the 
Duke of Newcastle was elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge; and in the July following Lord Ilardwicke was 
unanimously a])])ointed successor to the duke as High Steward 
of the University. In reference to this event, Mr. Harris ob- 
serves, — 

“ The sL'lection of Lord Ilardwicke to till the above important office 
v\us liiglily honoii)'abl(‘ to liim, iiidt*pcndent of tin* distinction itself, as 
a mai k ol the opinion ('utertained of him by that learned and Intel- 
h'clii.iJ body, av ho wej*c induced to deviate from their ordinary course 
in ( leeting one who was not a member of that or of any other uni- 
A(‘isity, to that el( \ ated station. This ])rovcs that he was regarded 
(or soinetlung more than his mere professional and political rejiiita- 
tion ; and that his ela^sical acquirements and mental endowments were 
appi*eciat( d by those best abh‘ to distinguish rightly as to the res])ect 
and veneration to which thesi* were entitled. 

Nor was it for want ot‘ other fit objects, that their choice fell upon 
Lord llardwicki', as at that time there were many men of cmhunice, 
and of distinguislusl learning and talents among the nobility, and of 
the same party with the Lord Chancellor, who would have added lustre 
to tile office itself ; and si‘v eral of the members of that univerbity would 
have hlled that station with the higln^.st honour.” — p. 393. 

On the 20th of Mareh, 17 the violent and unseemly dis- 
sensions which had so long jirevailed in the royal family were 
terminated by the sudden death of Frederick, Prince of Wales; 
of which event several minute particulars are given in the second 
volume of Mr. Harrises work. The death of tlie prince rendered 
it necessary that some steps should be taken to provide for the 
government in case of the death of the king before tVb young 
Prince George, then but thirteen years old, should be of age. A 
regency was accordingly determined on, and the Lord Chancellor, 
with the assistance of the crown lawyers, was directed to prepare 
the bill. It was introduced into the H ouse of Lords by the Duke 
of Newcastle, on the 7fh of May, read a second time, and com- 
mitted on the 10th; and after a somewhat stormy discussion 
was finally passed unanimously. In the Commons the measure 
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was also fully discussed, and on the 22nd of May became tlic 
law of the land. Horace Walpole, with his usual feeling of 
malice against Lord Hardwicke, abuses the measure, and tlie 
persons selected to act as regents ; but tlie futility of his attacks 
may be assumed from the fact, that throughout the debate on the 
bill, none of the parties named as tlie council of regency were 
objected to. 

The abrogation of the Julian or old style was another important 
proceeding of the same session. 

‘ “Lord Ch,esterfield 'wiis tlie main |pover in the undertaking, having 
while abroad noticed the numerous inconveniences in dijdomatic affairs 
resulting from the confusion of dates. Some opposition among mem- 
bers of the government was manifested to the jdan. The Duke of 
Newcastle entreated Lord Chesterfield not to stir matters that had 
loiig^een quiet, and added that he did not love new-fangled tilings. 
Lord Hardwicke and Mr. Pelham, liowever, approved of it, and suj)- 
ported the measure. The Earl of Macclesfield, sou of the deceased 
Chancellor, and President of the Royal Society, who was one of tlie 
ablest mathematicians of the age, suj)plied the n^quisitc scientific 
demonstration'^. A good deal of strong feeling and prijndice were 
exhibited against the bill, and loud clamours raised against it ; hut it 
pas>ed into a law.” — p. 44S. 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Hardwicke gives 
the particulars of a fire which occurred at the chambers of his 
son, Mr. Charles Yorke, in Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Yorkc escaped 
^^with nothing on but his shirt and breeches, and a frock thrown 
over his shoulders, without shoes or stockings but he lost every- 
thing — his manuscripts and papers, and his library, besides a loss 
wliich was perfectly irreparable, — ^^all the state papers of his 
great uncle. Lord Somers, in upwards of sixty volumes in quarto,” 
and which. Lord Hardwicke says, did not contain a pajier from 
Lord Somers’ pen which the most intimate friend would have 
wished to secrete, or the bitterest enemy could fairly have turned 
to his prejudice.” This loss accounts for the paucity of exist- 
ing materials for a life of Lord Somers mentioned by Lord 
Campbell. 

On the 2nd of April, Lord Hardwicke was elevated to 

an earldom, after he had held the high office of Chancellor for 
seventeen years. This honour seems to have been several times 
before offered to him, but always declined. Lord Campl>ell 
repeats, without a doubt, Cooksey’s story of the delay being 
attributal)le to Lady Hardwicke’s desire to get their two daugli- 
ters married off before the acquisition of a higher rank by their 
father, lest they should be rendered undutiful by the elevation, 
and more especially because the marriage portion of an earl’s 
daughters must necessarily be double what would suffice for a 
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baron’s. Mr. Harris, with more apparent probability, refers the 
delay to Lord Hardwicke’s indifference to worldly honours ; and 
remarks that 

“ Tlie luh anceinoiit of Lord IlardAvicke to tliis liigh rank in the 
j)eorage was but a fair and a due rewaul for his long and great scr- 
\ices, rendered to his country in so many ways. Never, indeed, was 
this title l)estow(‘d in a case where it was more Avorthily earned by 
substantial merit ; and never was a dignity of this kind granted wliich 
brouglit more honouj* to the possessor, or added more lustre to the 
order itself. 'riu‘ degree to Avhieh he AAas thus* promoted raised liini 
only to an (‘({ual rank av ith theofher great laAv lords Avlio*had preceded 
him in the exaJted olfi(*es A\liieh he had held, and w*liom he had more 
than riA'alled as regards the elfieient mode in Avhich he had discharged 
tliose important duties.” — p. 521. 

No additional injhience, either in the House of Lords^r on 
the bench, was acquired l)y Lord Hardwicke from this elevation 
in rank ; but in consequence of tlie death of Mr. Pelham, which 
o(‘curred shortly before, tlie task of re-constructing the ministry 
liad devolved upon him, and for a Avhile the Chancellor was the 
only responsible adviser of the croAvn. During the ncgociations 
tlien ])cnding, Mr. Pitt expressed his high opinion of Lord 
HardAvicke’s AAisdom and abilities in letters to Sir George 
Lyttleton. A rather lengthened correspondence between Mr. 
Pitt and the Cliancellor ensued, and some letters udiich passed 
between them are giA’^en in full. These negociations led to no 
result at the time, and Averc rencAA'ed in September, when several 
inter\ieAvs took i)lace betAveen Mr. Pitt, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Duke of Newcastle ; but the conferences all failed in their 
oliject, and Mr. Fo\ ultimately became Secretary of State. TJie 
descrij)tions of Avhat took place at these various interAuews, as given 
by the Chancellor and Mr. Charles Yorke, are very interesting. 

The once cclel)rated ‘^Orator Henley” AATites to the Chan- 
cellor ostensibly to request that his orator}"” should not be 
interfered with, or himself injured on account thereof, though 
probably in the hope of getting some additional “guineas” for 
AAhat he is jdcased to consider his services to the king and 
ministry. lie says, 

“ I most liujnbly ask paidon for informing your lordship that one 
prooi’ ol‘ my serving lii^ majesty & the ministry in my advertibement& 
and diseour^os, tho’ seemingly against them, is that I gain intelligence 
by them of tlie leel enemies of tlie court ; & tho’ the late Kight Hon. 
Mr, Vclhitm cngagcid it shonld not be known, but to t/ royal family, 
first ministers,, ai^ji y ^ Mr. Pelham, some months befoie 

his death, gaAc me ten guineas for one piece of intelligence, about 
certain electors, Avhieh, Avith others, 1 could not have obtained but by 
such advertisements & discourses ; 1 received sixty guineas from him 
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in the whole, lor variou'^ services of that kind, on scverall occasions ; 
& I allways invariably devoted iiiy oratory, & do, to y' like inten- 
tion, in several sliu])cs ; & shall always be proud ol‘ every oppor- 
tunity to be of any use or service to your lordshij), & )Our iiobk* 
family/’ — vol. iii. p. 16. 

We have no means of learning the elfect of the worthy orator’s’^ 
appeal to the head of the law. 

From a letter dated Dublin, May 6, 1755, we learn that 
Lord Hardwicke had sent a donation of £50 to Dr. Lelaiid, the 
author of ^ Deistical Writers,’ a token of aj)})robatioii of his 
book a fact wbicli bears testimony to his lordship’s liberality, 
as well as his zeal for religion. 

In the month of June, 1756, died Sir Dudley Ryder, wlio 
succQpded Lee as Lord Chief Justice on the death of the latter 
two years before. The offer of the Cliief Justiceship was made 
to Mr. Murray, who refused to accept the post without a peerage. 
The king seems to have felt great reluctance in acceding to his 
wishes, but his objections were ultimately overruled, and Murray, 
on the 25th of October, was promoted to the Chief Justiccslni), 
and created a peer by the title of Karon Mansfield. Lord 
Hardwicke wrote to inform him of the good iicws, and tlie I’ol- 
lowing is his reply : — 

Suiidat/ Nig/tf, 24flf Oct 1756. 

“Mv Lokd, — I am ju^t come to town, and Ibnnd j 1’])^. httci It 
is impossible to say how much T feel y I’p^. gi-eat goodm ss alb n- 
tion to me, throughout this whole affair. Tin bu-'im'^s of m^ life, at 
all times, & on all occasions, shall be lo sliow tlu gratitude -with 
which I have the honour to be 

“ Y' L’ps most oblige d 

‘‘ Hi ob*". lium. s(Tv‘., 

“ W. 

In reference to this promotion. Lord Campbell states, that sen- 
sible as the Duke of Newcastle w^as that the removal of the 
Attorney General, Murray, from the Lov^er to the Upper House 
would be fatal to tlie ministry, he, in order “ to retain him in the 
House of Commons, as a forlorn hope, plied him with various 
proposals — a Fellowship of the Excliequer— 'or the Duchy of 
Lancaster for life, or a pension of £2,000 a-year for life, in 
addition to his profits of his office as Attorney General, Nay, 
the bidding rose to £6,000 a-year of pension : but Murray was 
inexorable.” Mr. Harris says: ^^The most extravagant offers 
are said to have been made to the Attorney General to induce 
him to continue in his office, though on wliat authority these 
statements were originally put forth, I have been unable to ascer- 
tain ; and there is no allusion to any such offers among the 
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papers of Lord Hardwicke, who would surely on such an occa- 
sion have been consulted/^ It is certain, from a letter to Lord 
Hardwicke from the Duke of Newcastle, that the latter would 
have preferred that Murray should remain in the House of Com- 
mons, yet that rather than lose his services altogether he con- 
sented to join Lord Hardwicke in recommending him for the 
Chief Justiceship. After alluding to the death of his sister, 
he says : — 

Tour lordship vill see Unit 1 sliall ho iioocssarily prevonted from 
])aying iny duty to the king for some days, & const^qiiently from 
joining to-morrow with your lordship in recommending the Attorney 
General to Ilis Majesty’s favour to succeed my Lord Cliief Justice 
Kyd(‘r, ^ to h(‘ creah d a peer. I must tlierefore beg, that you 
would add my most liumhle recpiest upon this occasion to your own. 
Was I singly to consult my own inierest, your lordship knows what 
my thoughts are; but wh(‘ji J consider that the* prestml question is, 
win the! Mr. Attorj)(‘y (ieneral sljall remain in th(‘ lIous(‘ of Com- 
juons, offf of the knuf b sffrice, or b(‘ Ch. Justice, h a peer, 1 own 
I think tlii‘ first would be attended with gi’cat ineonvenieiices to 
the king’s service, ^ I should hope that Ills Maji^sty would be 
graciously jihnisial to grant bis request, in consideration of the zeal 
lability, uhieh lie has showed for a considerable number of years, 
in the emjdoj ments witli which His Majesty has honoured.” — ji. 62. 

On the 1.3th of November, Mr. Fox wrote to the Duke 

of Newcastle, intimating his wish to resign the seals of ofiice; in 
consequence of which negociatifiiis were again opened with Mr. 
Pitt, l)ut with a different result; for having expressed to Lord 
Hardwicke, in one of bis conferences, bis surprise ^^that it should 
be tbouglit possible for him to come into an employment to serve 
wdth tlic Duke of Newxastle,” the Duke determined to resign, 
which resolution was also expressed by Lord Hardwicke. Ac- 
cordingly, 

‘‘ Oil the 11th ut No\cmbcj the Duke of "Newcastle quitted office ; 
and oil tlu‘ i9tli of the* same month Lord Cluiueellor Hardwicke 
resign(*d the Great Seal. J\lr. Pitt was appointed Secretary of State ; 
the Duke of Newea*^lle was sueeceded ut the 3'reasury by the Duke 
of Devonshire, and Lord Anson at the Admiralty by Lari Temple. 
Mr. Legg(* became C^hancellor of the Fxclie(]uer in the room of Sir 
George Lyttleton, who was elevated to the pe(*ragc by the title of 
Baron Lyttleton; and Mr. Ci cargo Grenville was made Treasurer of 
the Navy in the jilacc ol‘ Mr. George Bubb Dodington.” 

Lord Hardwicke thus records the event in his diary as con- 
cerning himself : — 

“19 Nov, 1756. Besigned the Great Seal, voluntarily, into Ilis 
Majesty’s hands, at St. James’s, after 1 had held it 19 years 8 months, 
and 16 days.”* 
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Such a step as the retirement of a man who had held an im- 
portant office for so long a time, and that, too, during some of 
the most eventful periods of our history, could not occur 
without calling forth various surmises as to the causes which 
led to it. Advanced age,‘ witli the accompanying decline of 
faculties, either real or apprehended, broken health, and many 
other reasons were surmised ; but, as Lord Campbell observes, 

he more probably resigned because he knew the ministry was 
very weak, and must be short-lived.^^ Whatever the cause for 
Lord Hardwicke^s resignation, none of the great lawyers of the 
day would consent to succeed him. The chancellorship was 
offered to Lord Mansfield among others, but by him declined. 
The only alternative was to put tli^ Great Seal in commission ; 
the commissioners being Lord Chief Justice Willes, Mr. Justice 
Wilmot, and Mr. Baron Smythe, and it was left in commission 
till the death of George the Second, which took place four years 
after. 

On the formation of the new ministry, the king spontaneously 
and unsolicited promoted Mr. Charles Yorke to the office of 
Solicitor General, “ as a testimony to the joint merit of both 
father and son,^^ a mark of approbation which to the retiring 
statesman could not be otherwise than gratifying. 

The first public business in which Lord Hardwicke took any 
part after his resignation, was the debate in the House of Lords 
upon a bill connected with the trial of Admiral Byng. It will be 
recollected, that Byng had the command of a squadron destined 
for the relief of Minorca, when menaced by the French. He 
neglected to bring the French fleet to a decisive action, and was 
consequently accused of cow^ardice, and brought to trial before a 
court-martial, and by it condemned to be shot for neglect of 
duty, though unanimously recommended to mercy by the mem- 
bers of the court. A bill was accordingly brought into the 
House of Commons to release the members of the court-martial 
who had sentenced Admiral Byng to death, from their oath of 
secresy, so that they might disclose the consultations which took 
place among themselves when deliberating upon his sentence. 
Lord Campbell says that the fate of the bill in the House of 
Lords depended entirely upon Lord Hardwicke, and he opposed 
it.” It is true that his lordship took an active part in the 
investigation and decision, after devoting considerable time and 
labour to an examination of the whole transaction but the re- 
jection of the bill was first moved by Lord Marchmont, who was 
followed by Lord Hardwicke ; and after examining such of the 
members of the House of Commons as were members also of 
the court-martial, the Lords unanimously rejected the bill. In 
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reference to the sentence Lord Campbell blames the court for 
passing it, and the government for allowing it to be carried into 
effect ; but he generously adds : — 

“ Ne\ ertheless, I think tliat the bill rented on no principle, and that 
Lord ILirdwicke would have been liable to severe censure if lie had 
assisted in establishing a dangerous precedent l)y sanctioning it. In 
the coui-se he took, lie was warmly supported by Lord MaiHiicld, who 
now began to show the rare example of a lawyer having great success 
in both Houses of Parliament, and who was destined to contest the 
jialin of eloquence witli the Earl of Chatliam, as he had done with 
Mr. W. Pitt. TJiey treated the subject with judicial accuracy and 
jirecision, sliowing that criminal justic(‘ could not be administered satis- 
factorily by any tribunal in the world, if there were to be a public* 
disclosure of tlie reasonings and observations of those who are ])ro- 
nounce the verdict or judgment while they are consulting together. 
TlK‘y therefore framed two (piC'^tions to be put to the members of the 
( ourt-m.iriial, all of whom were examined at the bar while the hill 
was jiending. 1. ‘Do you know any matter that passed previous to 
tli(‘ sent(‘nce unon Admiral Pyng, which may show that scmtence to 
Ian e b(‘en uiijii*#':'’ 2. ‘ Do you know any matter that passed previous 
to th(‘ said simteiice, which may .show that siaitence to have been 
giv en through any undue practice or motive ?’ All (including Captain 
Kc])pell, at whose request the bill had been introduced) answ(‘red 
both (piestioiis in the negative. Lord Ilardwicke then animad^ erted, 
in a toiK* of the highest scorn, upon the haste and heedlessness A^ith 
which the bill had passial in the House of Commons, and on his 
motion it was rejected without a division.” 

In a foot note to this passage Lord Campbell says, that 

“ The House of Lords, in this instance, instead of forbidding the 
])ublication of th(*ir procecalings, themsidves very wisely made an 
order ‘that all the proceedings on the bill, with the evidence of the* 
witnesses, should be ])rinted and published under the authority of the 
House.’ ” — C^impbell, vol. v. p. 141. 

Mr. Harris discusses the question — Was Byng^s condem- 
nation unjust — with considerable ability and great fairness ; 
and comes to the following conclusion, which, after a revdew of 
all the circumstances attending the case, appears to be the 
just one. 

On the whole, therefore, his execution must be considered as a 
severe, but by no means more than a strict and just course. But it 
may be said that this strictness unrelaxed in some circumstances may 
amount to actual injustice, as law may occasionally be so if thus con- 
strued ; which is in fact acknowledged, by calling in the aid of equity 
to I’elieve and control it in ccTtain eases. Byng’s case differs, however, 
materially from these in one important respect, that no unforeseen, 
unprovided-fw casualty occurred as in the latter. On the contrary, 
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certain specific act^ and events were specifically provided for by a 
particular law. These specific^ acts and events occurred. Is the law 
not to be carried into force, because it is then thought to be severe ? 
All the various and difTerently constituted tribunals to whom the 
matter was referred, coincided in carrying out the sentence pre- 
scribed.'’ — vol. iii. n. 122. 

Mr. Pitt’s first administration, as Lord Cam])l)ell expresses it, 
^^soon crumbled to pieees, and the country was for three months 
without a government;” I)ut after a good deal of coquetting 
among the various parties, a new ministry was settled under the 
auspices of Lord Ilardwickc, who was instrumental in bringing 
about a coalition between his old colleague tlie Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr. Pitt. The grand difficulty lay in tlie disposal of the 
Great'-Seal. The Duke was anxious again to have tlie jiowerful 
support of the Ex-Chancellor ; but the latter did not feel inclined 
to accept office with the great commoner,'” wJio would have 
endeavoured to retain all tlie power in his own liands. At last 
Sir Robert Henley, the Attorney General, was put in ])ossession 
of the Great Seal as Lord Keeper, which title li^ retained until 
the accession of George III., wlien he Avas created Lord Chan- 
cellor. Lord HardwieWs letters throw some curious light upon 
the intrigues and jealousies of tlie candidates for office. In 
reference to the coalition, Mr. Harris quotes the following charac- 
teristic morceav from one of Lord Cliestcrfield’s letters to liis 
son ; — 

‘‘ Domo^tk* afl’aiiN go oji ju*-! as they cl id ; tlu' l)nk(‘ of Nowcastlc 
and Ml. Pitt jog on like man and wife, that i^, seldom agreeing, often 
quarrelling; but by mutual interest upon the vholc not |)arting.'’ 

The tranquillity of Lord Hardwieke’s country life was for a 
time interrupted l)y tlie riots consequent upon tlie passing of the 
unpopular Militia Bill ; yet the rioters seem to have respected 
the residence of the Ex-Chancellor, though some mischief was 
done in the neighbourhood. The uncx])ected death of Mrs. 
Charles Yorke of a fever which broke out in the house, together 
with the severe illness of himself and Lady Ilardwicke, and many 
members of the family, all occurring towards the autumn of the 
year 17H9, were more serious interruptions of the domestic hap- 
piness of this united and affectionate family, which was further 
broken by the decease of his lordship^s daughter. Lady Anson, 
in the following year. The chief part in public duties taken by 
Lord Hardwick after bis resignation of the Great Seal up to the 
death of George II., was in the debate on the Habeas Corpus 
Bill, and the trial of Dr. Heiiesey for treason, and that of Lord 
Ferrers for the murder of his steward. 

On the 25th of October, 1760, died King George IL, in the 
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77th year of his age, and the 34th of his reign. When this event 
occurred Lord Hardwicke v^as with his family at Wiinpole, and 
received the following notification of it from the Bishoj) of 
Bristol : — 

‘‘Claremont, Oct. 25, 1760. 

“ Mv Lotid, — The Duke of !Neweastl(3 has this moment received 
tlie following sad billet from Kensington: — 

“ 'The KiJig di(‘d this morning about bcvcn o’clock. 

“‘J.K.’ 

“ Ills (h'ace heg^ you to eomc immediately to town. 

“ 1 am your Lord^lnp's 

“ iAlo^t obedient s(‘i*vant, 

“L'. Hardwicke.” “P. BiusTor..” 

Lord Campbell says, As soon as Lord Hardwicke h^d of 
tlic decease of George II., Ijc- hurried to Carlton House, wdiere 
the new' sovereign w'as to hold his first council.” Now, so far 
from disj)laying any hurry in his movements, it was not until 
after he had received a most pressing letter from the Duke of 
Newcastle liiniaelf, on the following day, that Lord Hardwicke 
left AYimpole lor the metropolis. The Duke begins this second 
e])istle wdth a (‘omplaint of the Ex-Chancellor’s want of considera- 
tion for his ^‘poor friend in distress,” and ardently beseeches his 
Lordship to come to town and dine w'ith him the next day — 
the 27th. 

Lord Hanhvickc was received with marked favour by the youug 
king, and tl)ougli not in office, he remained in constant attend- 
ance on the soMTcign as a councillor, and was honoured with his 
Majesty’s confidence on many important occasions. Many in- 
terc'stiiig particulars connected w'ith the marriage of the king, and 
the ]nv])aratioiis for the coronation of their Majesties, are given; 
but tlu* attendance of Lord Hardwicke and his family at the 
latter ceremony w\as prevented by the illness and death of Lady 
Hardwncke at Wimpole, on the ItHh of September, 1761, after 
the noble pair had “livc'd together in perfect harmony 42 years, 
4 months, and 3 days,"' as Lord Hardwicke records in his diary. 
It does indeed appear from all contemporary testimony that this 
union had ever been most affectionate and constant; and the 
private virtues and endownnents of Lady Hardwicke have been 
mentioned by many persons wdio wTre a(*quaintcd with her. Lord 
Campbell w'cll says that Lord Hard wick c\s marriage with the 
young wddow' turned out most auspiciously. They continued to 
(dd ag(' tenderly attached to each other. She contributed not 
only to his happiness, l)ut to his greatness.” And thus disposes 
of many of the ridiculous reports of her stinginess 

“ We may judge of the malicious turn given to her domestic arrange- 
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ments, however deserving of praise, by the charge against her of 
stealing tlie purse in which the great seal was kept, to make a counter- 
pane. The truth is, tliat this purse, highly decoratt‘d with the royal 
arms and other devices, by ancient custom is annually renewed, and 
is the perquisite of the Lord Chancellor for the time being, if he 
cliooses to claim it. Lady Hardwicke, availing her^df of this custom, 
caused the purse, with its decorations, to be ])ut as embroidery on a 
larg(* piece of rich crimson velvet, corresponding to the height of one 
of the state rooms at Wimpole. These purses, just twenty in number, 
complete the hangings of the room, and the curtains of a bed, singu- 
larly magnificicnt. She therefore, in reality, only prepared a chara(*- 
teristic and proud heir-loom to be handed down to commemorate the 
founder of the family.” — p. 172. 

Lord Hardwicke, in letters to his sons, Lord Royston and Mr. 
Chades Yorke, describes the occurrences connected with Mr. Pitt’s 
resignation of the seals in 1761, and liis sul)sequent acceptance 
of the peerage for himself and a pension for his wife, an event 
exciting much irritation among his party. His lordsliip also 
alludes to the ^^ying papers” having published him for the Privy 
Seal; and in an extract from liis Diary he mentions that on tlic 
16th Nov., 1761, the Privy Seal was actually offered to liim, but 
declined, and afterwards given to the Duke of Bedford. 

During January, 1762, Lord Hardwicke prepared the Royal 
speech and the Lords’ address for the opening of parliament. This 
speech terminated the long list of similar orations in the prepara- 
tion of which he had been more or less engaged since tlie year 
17-13. Mr. Harris institutes a comparison between the speeches 
from the throne of those days, in which a direct meaning was 
conveyed as to the political measures to he proposed by tlie 
government, and the ingenious and eloquent emanations of 
statesman-like wisdom with W’hich the nation in our day is 
enlightened;” the grand aim of the latter appearing to be ^^to 
avoid fill meaning, and to conceal any object that may be in- 
tended.” 

The deatli of Lord Anson, Lord Hardwicke’s son-in-law, 
occurred this year, and was severely felt by all the family. In 
a letter to his eldest son his lordship says, These fatal strokes, 
so often repeated from year to year, fall heavy at my time of life ; 
but I have learned to submit to Providence as becomes me. It 
is my lot ni(/rd veste seuescere. 

During the month of August in this year, the Duke of New- 
castle and Lord Hardwicke were invited to a council, “ at which 
the question of peace or war was to be decided. His Majesty pro- 
mising to be guided entirely by their advice, and offering any 
employments they should choose for themselves and their friends, 
the treasury excepted.” The proposal was rejected ; and Lord 
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Hardwicke may now be considered as having finally retired from 
public life, although lie took part in the debates on the prelimi- 
naries of peace, in 17^2, and on the Cider Bill in the following 
year; his speech in opposition to this bill l)eiiig the last he 
delivered in the House of Lords. Various overtures ^vere after- 
wards made in order to induce him to resume his place at tlie 
council board, even at tlic head of it, where the king himself 
offered to place liim, Imt all overtures were of no avail. In the 
following Oetober he was seized with an alarming fit of illness, 
from whieh he ])artially recovered; but the end .was at liahd, 
and after alternate recoveries and relapses, his lordship died on 
llic (>th ot Marcli, l7t>l, in his 74th year, having survived Lady 
IKirdudcke .about three years. The summary of Mr. Harris in 
reference to the close of liis political career, arc equally anplk^ablc 
to tlie termination of Iiis natural life. 

“lie Imd lield otliee uiifkT the* evowii for an niiinteiTupted period 
of alM)\(‘ i()i*ly-two }e.ir^, from liis tir-^t ;n)j)ointment as Solleitor 
(o'nei.d in tlie montli of ]Mareli, 1720, which he tilled for iihout four 
\(‘ars. i\loi(' Ilian eiuht yeais he had heem Attorney (i(Mieral ; tor 
thi’ce }e.irs and a half h(‘ vas tdiief »]nstice of Kngland; for nearly 
t\vent\ }ears Jjord IIiL»h Chancellor; and during the last six yeai s 
lie had assisliMl at (‘Oiineil delilun-ations, thoiic^h without an} partienlar 
place in the eahiiiet. He ser\ed three successive so^ereigns; and his 
intlniaiee, both in the ministry and in the House of Lords, those v ho 
.It OIK ( r(‘i»i-( tted and end(‘avonred to uiideriah* it acknowledge to 
lia\e be(‘n .ilinost p.irainount. lie reliii(jiiisli(Kl olhee at last, not only 
\ ohintai il} , Init aii.iinst the wishes hotli of liis king and his colle.agucs ; 
and, ill tin* laei* of renewed ott'ers for his return to po\v(*r, lie eon- 
timud to ])i(‘ler an honoiirahle and peaceful retirement, as moi*(* suit- 
al)l(‘ at once to his years and his condition. Lvery ambitions hojie 
must lorn? airo liaM* been gratified to the utmost ; and the liigliest 
aspjiMlions ot his most ardent dreams of yoiitli must, mv this, hate 
h( (Ml for^ott'Mi in tli(‘ reality ol‘ tlieir fullihnent.” — p. 2%*. 

.Just before Lord Hardwieke experienced the first attack of the 
illness which ultimately e.nrried him ofi’, lie wrote to liis son. 
Lord Royston, tlie letter which Lord Cainphell comments upon 
as commencing, “My dear Lord,” and adtlu(*es as confirming the 
charge that Lord Hardwicke ^^preposterously piqued himself 
upon his nobility.” Now it happens that this very letter is 
among the Hardwieke MSS. at Winipole, and commences 

Dear Royston.” Mr. Harris gives the whole letter, a portion 
only being printed in Lord CampbeH’s life. In writing to his 
cliildren. Lord Hardwieke almost invariably addressed them in 
1h(' most familar and afi’cetionate style. 

The charge of avarice rests upon as slender a foundation ; and 
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numerous letters from persons on whom he had conferred obli- 
gations, pecuniary and otherwise, remain to disprove the asser- 
tions of those who would liave us believe that ])oor relations and 
early friends were equally forgotten or neglected by the success- 
ful Chancellor, Lord Chesterfield, no mean authority, testifies 
to his being ^^a clieerful, instructive companion, Iminane in his 
nature, decent in his manners, unstained by any vice (avarice 
excepted) yet states that though tliis was liis ruling ])assion, 
‘^he was never in the least suspected of any kind of corruption.” 

Mr. Harris, in liis concluding cha])ter, satisfactorily combats 
the various charges brought against Lord IIardwfick(' ; and by 
thus placing in juxta-position the most serious of tlicsc charges, 
shows how completely they neutralize each other. 

“ Ttfrc a Tew uf tlic* accii^.itioH'x agaiii'^l liiiii arr (» [xa'lutly contia- 
dictory, tlial •-hould lla*^ c\<m* come into cai*h ollici'^ (•oiaj)aii\, tlH*y 
must at once ])j*oc(*ccl to annihilate (*ach other. Tims th(‘ (l(*ti aclioii- 
of him, if so plac(*d togetlicr, amount to tin* follow in ir incoluaxMit stal(‘- 
ment. lie entirely abandoned his pocu' relations, — hot (w (‘rw h(diM(‘d 
them witli ])ati‘onage. Ili^ ‘^on, (Miarles, Ik‘ erneily nd'iiscul In jid in 
his elibrts in his prolesMon, — ]m\ unfairly ])ushed him fon^aJ■d and 
heaped ])relernient u])on liim. Dr. liireh Ik altogetla r nei^h'eted — 
but bestowed livings upon him to a '^luuiK'fid i \tent. In the c.djiiK't 
li(‘ had no iidluenee, — but usurp( fl all authority in it. In llii* sonalc 
h(‘ had no -weight, — but by his uieat authority l•(]JdlML(l it (jiMti‘ sub- 
servient to him. All Id's c‘ai ly liicmds he dosiutc'd and tuiaiod liis 
back upon, — but (illed tlu' state olliet's ith tin m as his eivaluri''. 
He grasped all the povvtT in the state, — but dud brolviMi-lu arled 
becaiiae he failed in Ids ambitious ho]M‘^ !'’ — j). odd. 

Such and so contradictory arc tlie ])rincipa] charges hrouglil 
against one of tlie greatest men of our country; hut none of 
his enemies have ventured to charge him witli being open to 
bribery in the administration of justice ; from this they have all 
refrained. 


Art. V . — Histoire du Consulatet dc PEnipirc, Par M. A. Thiers. 
Paris; Paulin. Tonics V. VI. V 11. 

rpHE history of a period so eventful as that of the Consulate 
X and Empire of Franco, and by a writer so remarkable as M. 
lliiers, was sure to be welcomed witJi no ordinary degree of 
interest. The literary career of the author, the part he lias acted 
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in the councils of his country, the share he was ambitious of taking 
again ; the transition state in which that country appeared to be 
placed during the trial between elective and hereditary monarchy ; 
tlie acquisition policy of the imperial period, partly revived in 
the Spanish marriages and the Algerine colonization ; have if 
possible increased the curiosity attaching to a work which, besides 
being an account of tlie past, may be looked upon as a manifesto 
of tlie future, and an indic'ation of the policy which the author, 
certain circumstance^ jicrmitting, uould be prepared to vindirate 
and pursue. 

It is not our intent ion at jircsciit to bestow any examination 
on the earlier ])ortions of the work relating to the c(uisulate, but 
to invite the reader’s attention to the three volumes containing 
the events of the empire from its inauguration in Jsf^^iothe 
peace of Tilsit in lso7. These three )cars have the advantage 
of licing clearly detached from the previous ones ; tliey ])rc‘>cnt 
tlie jirincijial personage of tlie book in his new character of a 
monarcii ; they abound in momentous occurrences, jirofourid coni- 
binations, sagacious institutions; and relate to a time during 
vlnch the struggle with England uas subordinate to the other 
and greater eontlict with the continental jiowcrs ; and therefore 
not so distasteful to the national \anity as to make us imagine 
M. Thiers an unwilling or incorrect narrator of those events in 
which the honour of this country is iinolvcd. Tjater — his iiiijiar- 
tiality might not command so entire a reliance. But we are not 
as yet arrived at the period when the war was begun in earnest 
between England and France; that is, when we landed an army 
in the ]ieninsula, the vigorous diredion of which, after years of 
hard fighting, step by stc)), ended in tlic dietatioii of peace, at 
the point of the bayonet, in the lusirt of the French’ territory. 

It wall not , however, be for an accurate statement of fact that tliis 
work will be valuable in the eves of an hhiglishman. In his 
accounts of the c'ontests betwTcn France and Austria, France and 
Prussia, France and Russia, the successes obtained by tlie first 
named country were so decided and brilliant that the historian 
can afford to be just to the effort > and admire the exploits of the 
defeated enemy, without inijiairing the interest of liis iiarratioii 
for the ear of the Frendi nation. It must he otherwise where 
England is eoncenied. Unfortunately tor the historian, M. Thiers 
is a statesman, or as some will exelaim, only a politician. He 
hasbt"en a minister — lie may he one again ; for sliallow and rash 
as w^cre some of Ids sclieines w’heii in office, empty and idle as 
was his preference of a policy of isolation to the English alliance 
and eo-operation so cordially tendered to liim by this country in 
the first inkaiicc, there yet no one else in all France whose 

J C 2 
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addresses, whether from the tribune or the press, have produced 
a more powerful effect on opinion ; and his influence must yet 
be considerable in the future councils of that country through 
the storms that await it both at home and abroad. 

A candidate for office mainly on anti-English views, he 
dares not face the unpopularity among his countrymen which 
a true account of English policy or of English achievements 
might sometimes occasion. Whilst however we caution the 
reader against taking up this work as a faithful chronicle of 
events — while" we excuse M. Thiers for being, in his position, 
necessarily obliged to allow for the passions and prejudices 
of the French nation, and to combine the political advertise- 
ment with which he bespeaks their suffrages with the lofty 
flow TJf the long and magnificent drama with which he has 
ornamented the literature of his country ; we cannot refuse our 
admiration both at the splendour of the painting, the clearness 
of the story, and the depth and shrewdness of thought with 
which it is interspersed. In these respects he is unsurpassed. 
Michelet is no doubt more terse, epigrammatic, and antithetical ; 
and Lamartine more poetical and picturesque. M. Thiers exceeds 
the latter in force, the former in comprehensiveness, botli in 
dramatic grandeur. It is wdth an agreeable surprize that we 
find views more enlarged, reflections more ])rofound, on tlie 
character and motives of the individual human iniiid, the temp- 
tations of power, the tendencies of societies and nations, in the 
pages of the eager journalist and the ambitious deputy, than 
in the lionest, philosophical, laborious lucubrations of our pains- 
taking Ilallam, or Mackintosh, or Alison. From their aridi- 
ties he is entirely free ; such a quality would not only be in- 
tolerable in France, but, what is worse, fatal to views of future 
office. With the vigour and satire of Gibbon, he has Ins 
imposing current of language without the affectation of his arti- 
ficial sentences. It is odd that in Gibbon, wdio was born and 
bred a country gentleman, we are constantly and disagreeably 
reminded of the pedant and the rhetorician. In M. Thiers, who 
was certainly born far away from any gentility of position, we arc 
struck with the grace and ease of the general style, the terse 
eloquence of his comments, and often by elevation of the senti- 
ments, the opposition of the contrasts, the management of the 
lights and shades in the pictures which he delights in introducing. 
Every now and then, amidst the intoxication of the full tide of 
success, our attention is arrested by a significant observation 
embodying the melancholy presentiment that, notwithstanding 
the noon-day splendour of imperial pride and power, it will be 
his task to relate and comment upon its decline, and ultimate 
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catastiophc. lie never seems to dismiss this subject completely 
from his anticipations, seldom allows liimself to dwell on the 
actual pictures of military dominion and satiety of possession 
without intimating his recollection of the corresponding reverses, 
lie enjoys the sjjectacle, but with the feelings of Damocles, 
From these qualities, even if from these alone, his work will be 
valuable, dismissing for a moment all questioii as to its historical 
veracity. A mere fable, when interspersed with observations, 
always so shrewd, often profound, and scjmctimcs just, woul4 be 
an important addition to our political experience, • 

Unhappily for the liberties of mankind, from the days in 
which the Crirondins declared war in order to maintain them- 
selves ill office, when, in order that a few men (as it has since 
turned out) might have a little more freedom than they been 
used to, and a much larger number infinitely less power than they 
liad enjoyed, — wlien Hrissot wrote “ II faut inccridier les quatre 
coins dc fFunjpe ; notre salut cst la,’^ — there has always been 
mucli more of destruction than of edification in the attempts 
made by nations to possess themselves of freedom, whose cause, 
ill fact, has conic into occasional disrepute from the violences of 
its professed apostles. It is in all cases an enormous evil, what- 
ever may be the ultimate good, when a country has lost all its 
ties, laws, and standards of opinion, and exists under none but 
what it called into being yesterday, and may change to-morrow. 
These revolutionary deceptions, disappointing every one, paved 
tlic way for liuonaparte. Wiieii wc pass to tlic Empire, we enter 
at once on another sphere, in which the confused multiplicity 
of parties, \ iews, and tendencies disappears, and power assumes 
a form, like its motto, of “ union and force.^^ 

The sober portion of the "trench nation, the mass of those 
who iiossessed anytliing to lose, wearied witli long years of 
anarcliy, no less afraid of intestine disturbance than of foreign 
invasion, nay, many of those who were formerly adherents of 
the Bourbons, and anxious for their return — in the utter hojie- 
lessness of such an event, and with the full conviction of the 
necessity of jiutting an end to the succession of plots and intrigues 
directed against the safety of France in the person of her ruler, 
became converts to the monarchical principle, and desirous that 
it should be re-established in favour of the very man whom the 
Bourbon emissaries had conspired to assassinate. Singular 
consequence of their attemiits, that they should have affordc 1 to 
the ambitious chief whom they were meant to destroy, the most 
convenient stepping-stones to that dignity— the object of his 
aspirations — which they had intended to secure for themselves ! 
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Nay, what is as strange, and more rcproaeliful, is, that the cold- 
blooded tragedy of the Due d’Engliieii — an attack made upon 
the inviolability of all tlie royal families of Europe worthy 
only of the sanguinary temper and times of Richelieu — scarcely 
appeared to the occupiers of the thrones of the continent to 
disqualify tlie perpetrator from taking his lionoured place among 
tlieiH. The general feeling at Berlin and Petersburgh was one 
of alihorrcnee ; and yet, after displays of feeling which the re- 
spective sovereigns had prompted and encouraged, not one of 
tlieiii made ai^y difficulty aliout the recc^gnition of tlie newly 
coined iinjierial title. Austi'ia was calm enough ; very difierent 
from Russia. “ Aussi le premier Consul n’avait quTi sc louer 
de rindiffercnce jiour la victiiiie (rEttcnheim ' On etait jcune, 
inexjigjimente h Petersbourg, on etait surtout loin de la France. 
On etait sage, dissiniule a Vienne; surtout tres jiroehe du vain- 
queur de Marengo ; on se tut.” The Russian remonstrances 
were most untimely. The Emperor Alexander, whose own 
elevation to the imperial throne had occurred under c'ireum- 
stanccs that deprhed him of the right to lecture others on moral 
duties, uas told, m the First Consul's terrible reply, that France 
owed no explanations to Russia for having used a legitimate 
right of defence against plots formed on her frontiers, within the 
full view and knowledge of certain German governments; that 
Russia in her place would ha\e done the same; ^Miad she been 
informed that the assassins of Paul I. were assembled at a day's 
march from her frontier, and within reach, would she ha\ c hesitated 
to lay hold of them An overwhelming rejiroaeh to a sovereign 
then Ihing surrounded by his father’s murdereis. 

AVithin a few w eeks, how^ever, these potentates, w’ith more or 
less of apparent cordiality, each unwilling to brave the resentment 
of the powerful chief of France, sanctiojied his official assumption 
of that dignity so unanimously tendered to him by his own 
country. 

^‘Admire,” say^ JVI. 'I'hici-*, “the dcptli of tli<‘ lesson conveyed. 
The man of tJicir (dioice had been the butt ol a criminal conspiracy — 
but then he had him^oU ju^t been guilty of a sanguinary act, and yet, 
at tliat \cTy moment, people were not afraid to raise him on the 
buckler — so imperiou-) was tin* necessity: they raised him, not less 
glorious, it true, but less pure. They took him with all his genius; 
but they Avould have taken him witliout — they would have taken him 
whatever he Avas, so that he Avas but powerful.” 

So, in fact, it has been with other countries. As England put 
up with Monk, Spain with Narvaez, Mexico with Santa Anna — 
mere soldiers of most moderate abilities, but who presented each 
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in tlicir day, an appearance of organised force more tolerable 
tlian the continuance of democratic disorders (or tlie liability 
atlachijig to them) which they severally replaced. 

The Roman reimblie, argues the author, having existed for 
many centuries as a free commonwealth, did not become recon- 
ciled to Jicreditary monarchy for some generations. Not so in 
France, wlierc all the traditional recollections, though rudely 
assaulted and in part defaced l)y the revolutionary storm, were 
intimately connected with regal institutions and dignity. 

“ In all roiintrio'^ torn by laotions, 11ireat(‘uo(l by fwroign enemies, 
llie necc'-'sity of being (lefen(l(‘«l and go^c^ned will produce, sooner 
or later, the trinmjdi ol‘ some pow(*rful individual; a varriorlike 

(\csai at l\onie ; a j’icli man like the Mcdicis at Floi‘enc(‘ 

li‘ tins (‘ountry Iia^ al\\a}s existed as a monarchy, and the madness 
onl} (if I'action has lorn it Irom its normal condition to conveft it into 
an (^jiIiciikumI n'jiuhlic, it will then recpiire some y('ai\s of troubles to 
iiispii’i a hoia'or of anarchy ; not (juile so many years to find a soldier 
caj)ablc oj* lubiuing il to a idosc ; and a visli of that soldier, oi* evfui a 
(laager IVoui tlu hand of an assassin will llum lx* (‘iiough to make him 
king or ('mp( ror, to bring back tlic country to its old habits, and 
(h''‘'ij)afc the dreams ol‘ tlios(* wlio had Ixdieved they could change 
hiiinan natun' ^^ilh tludr ^ aiu decivvs, and still ^ainer oaths. Rome 
and Flor('nc(\ long time rcjuihlics, took more than half a century 
(ach 1o i>iv(^ tlunn^cdves to the C.csais and Mcdicis. England and 
Rrance, vc])ul)li(*s of ten }(‘ars duration, ended in Cromwell and 
Najiolcon.” 

I'Jie French ie\ olution, then, was condemned to do penanee 
in the face of all Europe for the alisurditics tliat had been 
atlein])tcd, and the crimes that had been committed in its name. 

“Jhl(‘ a\ait \oulu urn* ('galih' harhan*, cliimeri([uc, Tabscnce de 
toiih* hiciMrchi(* socdalc, la pix'scncc continuelh* dc la multitude dans 

le go^ ('I’liciiKMit I’abolition dc tout cultc olle a\ait 

('do folic et conpa1)l(\ cl ellc devait venir fain* eii juvscncc dc ruiiivers 

la confession dc s(3s cgarcmients ses erreurs mcm(' contenaient 

cncor(‘ dc grav(*s l(‘gons donm'es au mondc avee une incomparable 
grandeur.” 

The historian lays it down, therefore, that a return to tlic 
monarchical constitution was inevitable, in obedience to the 
unchangeable dictates and convictions of human society. Never- 
theless, he docs not hesitate to intimate his regret that his hero 
acceded to tliis vulgar iiotion, still more that he was so impatient 
to seize it. Not tliat tlie right to confer it was wanting in the 
nation, — l)ut the object of its choice, who, as the first magistrate 
of the French republic, had scarcely his equal on the globe, when 
aggregated to the community of kings was at once to become 
their inferior in something, were it only in the single point of 
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blood and hereditary descent*. Was it not, too, opening a new 
career for his ambition, — would he not be attempting fresli and 
more gigantic enterprizes, and embark in undertakings fatal to 
the fortune of France ^ Such reflections may have occurred lo 
the wise, but not to the majority of I lie French nation ; and 
among a people so vain of display, so impressionable by outv\ard 
show, it is probable that the mere insignia and plirascolog}’ of 
the monarchical office did materially aid in nvetting more firmly 
Buonaparte’s power. In e\ery change some men are wanted 
to Carry into eflect the opinions whicli occupy the minds of all ; 
that is, some instruments. Tliere was one man singularly ap- 
propriate for the circumstance.*’ It was FoLicI)e. That cx- 
Jacobin was completely corrected of his republican errors. His 
excessive tliough new-born zccil for royalty leading liim to urge a 
master,^ who assuredly needed little persuasion, and to labour as 
though it were necessary to hasten those wlio were already ascend- 
ing fast enough. The monarchical reaction, wliicli lictrayed so 
general and imprudent an avidity was, thinks M. Tliiers, 

All tli(‘ more iii''trn(*ti\ e and ]>i()l(niml — all tli(‘ inoie uoiMIia of 
tlio'30 great lessons A\liieh Fro\ideiie(‘ bestows on ni.iiikiinl, \\li(n 
gi\en by that heroic soldier, by those nev ly-eoii\ ei ted i e[)iil)lieans, 
all anxious to clothe theinsehes in pni-jde on the rains of a repiiblie 
often years, to vliich they had taken a tbonsand o.iths of lid(dil\. 
It perished — tln\ re])ublie which Jiad becni deehu’C'd inijK nshdhh ^ 
under the liand of a victorious geiuTal, all republic^ (ltd nhuh do 
not (JO to sh‘vp iit the atnns of on ohyoreht/.^' 

A tendency to go to sleep in peaceable times, or times of 
general prosperity, is common to all forms of goAcrnment. 
Whether, vith the growing intelligence of the age, the forms of 
rcjmblicanism do not admit of a less terrible awakening than the 
violent convulsions by wdiich the abuses of despotic and irres])on- 
sible authority are ultimately overthrown, is the problem which 
the French nation have again undertaken to solve. With such 
convictions as the above, wt can understand the jealousy enter- 
tained by the French republicans of M. Thiers, wdio has now 
become a member of the National Assembly. They naturally do 
not wish the National Assembly to be put to sleep by him, nor 
to fall into the hands of an oligarchy of his creation.f 

* “Sc fairc appclcr, Sire — il aspire a descendref’ was the witty cnlicisiii 
at the time, of Paul Louis Conner. 

t Besides republicans, the election of M. Tliieis is regretted by many of the 
most pbiloso])hicaUy minded men m Iraiiec as an imf.ivouiably augury of 
future progress. The ‘Journal des Econoniistcs ' (heads in him an enemy of 
])ublic liberty iu reference to education and local self-government,— an advocate 
of monopolies, — high tariffs, extravagant expenses, heavy ta\es, and foieigu 
war. *^A moins la r^olution de F^rier ne Vait totalement cvnocrti” 
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Wc have said that the sentiments whicli invited Napoleon’s 
elevation to the tlirone were all but unanimous throughout 
France^ — save to some of the more ultra republicans, and some 
discontented officers, chiefly of the army of the Rhine ; and of 
that opposition the embers were dying away in the trials of the 
conspirators in the affair of George, and in which unhappily 
Moreau was involved. The sentence on the latter of two years^ 
imprisonment was commuted into banishment. 

“ AVliilc lie "svas tliuh ascending the stci)s of the throne Moreau was 
departing for exile. The} were to eoirn* in siohtofcacli other once 
nior(*, at eannon-^llot distance, under tin* walls of Dresden,^ botli of 
them unfortunate* — both of them guilty — tin* one in returning from 
abroad to bear aJ'm'> agaiii'^t his conntry — the other for abusing his 
])ov<*r so as to 2 )rovoke an ilni\erHal reaction against the greatflt<s of 
France; llu* one d}ing by a French bullet, the other gaining a lost 
^ ietory, but s'ceini; already yau ning the abyss in which his prodigioii > 
(I(*stiny A\as engulphed.” Jlowexer, tlio^e “ great e\ (‘ills A>er(‘th(‘n 
still lai di'-tant. Napoleon seemed then all poAverful, and for eAer.” 

Yet even in the midst of the rejoicings that accompanied his 
ele\ atioii to the succession of the Bourbons, wc arc tohl tl)at he 
Avas not without cares and troubles even in the bosom of the 
Buonaparte family, the scA’cral members of Avhich, though born 
at such a distance from those dignities which their brother’s 
abilities had confened on himself, Avcrc diseontented and 
intriguing. 

“ I)oubth‘^N h( I»ad ( xpci'icnccd sojnc \ ovations in these times, since, 
ind( pendent!} ol its stermr xisitalion^, Frov idenee ahvay-^ mim^les 
-onu what of bilterness, by anticipation, in the cu]) of our ha|)])iness, 
as ii‘, by AAarning to tin* human .soul, to jn’epare it for more* remaikable 
calamities.” 

Amid all tlicsc pomps and vanities he did not lose siglit of 
liiiaiice and war. In the midst of his schemes of ambition he 
found time to originate an addition and improvement of the 
pecuniary resources of tlic nation. Wcniore willingly draw atten- 
tion to this circumstance, since, even so late as February, 184S, 
wc find so wTlhrcad a man as Mr. D’lsraeli disparaging, without 


M. Thiers was m office m 1835, aa lien the laws of Sqitembcr were enacted 
against the piess ; a eiiciuiistaiice aaIiicIi will not soon be forgotten or 
loi given.- El). 

* A (hstingmshed English general officer was iii the fiekl on the ineiiiorablc 
-7th of August, 181.1, as mihtaiv coiuniissioiier with the allied armies, 
^loreau is said to have cxjircsstd to him, no long time lieforc lie received Ins 
death-wound, a presentiment of disaster. It Avas eoiiiieeted with the piescnec 
ol Buonaparte at tlie head of the Freneli aimy ; in the neighbourhood of his 
rival he involuntaiily recognized the subjugation of Ins genius. 
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discrimination, his notions of political econoni)". Faulty in many 
respects, in others they were entitled to the highest praise. 
With all the gigantic enterprises lie set on foot, and the ex- 
hausted state in which he found France, as a ])rinciplc he never 
would borrow. Perhaps such a government would not have 
obtained extensive credit ; l)ut it is nevertheless an extraordinary 
contrast to the poli(*y of Pitt and his successors, whose extrava- 
gance in that respect has so much burdened the present and 
future generations of England. 

He had long felt, notwithstanding the great additional means 
secured to the state by the equalization of taxation established 
at the revolution, that real projxTty, less liable to the whole 
of the public burdens, had been unfairly treated. While jiossessed 
by ^'^rivileged bodies, the nobility ani clergy, it had been privi- 
leged too — and had become the object of attack of the political 
economists and the ])rofessors of love for tlie poor, who invented 
a land-tax as a sulistitute for all other inqiosts. 

Jhit tlii^ theory, "onerous in its intoiition, inhe in point ol‘ (act, 

wii^ d(*'>tin(‘(l to fill l)o1bro the to-)t oi txpeii(‘ncc in cli.iruijnz 

the laud beyond nK‘asiir(^, tin ]M*o])le of tlie country ^vere ta\(‘d for 
tJio benefit oi‘ th(‘ shojjkoepcM''^ and coiisunicr-- of spii’it ^lou-^ li(plo]•*^ in 

the towiH It indispon-^Mblo lo \ar> tlic resources (»f the 

impost, so as ]u)t to dry them up.*’ 

Napoleon then, in ojiposition to this theoretical a icw, these 
unproductive as well as mischievous results, did not fear to pro- 
pose in the council of state the less popular ])ut 

‘‘ Simple and tru(» theory of a eontJ’ibiition ably flivi i Mii(‘d,''r(‘sting 
alike on e\ery species of ]>roperty and <»!* indu^tr} , (^xactini; fi*om noiu‘ 
of them an undue share of the public re\(*nu(‘, and producing tlu're- 
for(‘ no artificial interfer('nce ^\^th ])rices. Drawing means from eiery 
channel along which they thnved abundantly — and yet so modej'at(‘ly, 
as not to hnver too considerably the level ij» any om* of tln'm. This 
system, the fruit of time and expi'rience, has hut oiu' drawback. The 
variety of ohjeets lial)lc to taxation inei’cases the expense oi* eolh‘etion ; 
hut then it presents so many acb antages, and tlie eontraiy system is 
so violent, that the slight augmentalioii of expense it occasions cannot 
be eousidered a serious objeetiun.” 

This was maintained and carried in the council by Napoleon, 
with a wonderful sagacity, as if finance had been the chief study 
of his life. 

In a very able pamphlet* lately published by Mr. Babbage, we 
perceive that a part of this reasoning is quoted with approbation ; 

* ‘ Tlioughts on the Princijiles of Tjixation, with reference to a Proj)erty 
Tax and its Exceptions.’ 1841^. 
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while others of our active political economists and statists appear 
ignorant or regardless of the advantages derived from the variety 
of the contributing sources/aiid thus illustrate the truth of Swift’s 
sarcastic* remark of the uselessness of one man's experience in 
^ warning another. It was made a matter of boast by the advo- 
cates of Sir Robert Peel’^ tarifl’, in 1842^ that some 400 or 500 
articles had l^cen admitted duty free; on what grounds of 
justice it would be difficult to say; but o]i those of expediency it 
was incorrectly urged, tliatwc should be enabled to dis])ense with 
the services of that j)ortion of the custom-house officeiw heretofore 
employed in examining the now exempted articles. It not being 
apj)arcnt to the ingenious framers of that tariff that examination 
would still be indispensable, in order to ascertain that tlic com- 
modities claiming exemption did not fraudulently give eovai'^br 
the introdu(‘tioii of others liable to customs’ duty. 

Tlie long-intended descent u])onlhis country required, indeed, 
the utmost efforts in point of means to prepare it. Jnsufficiency 
of means of transport in days when steam was unknown, when 
a na\al armament could not be collected along the shores of the 
Channel without being exposed to tlie observation of our cruisers, 
])crliaps to destruction ; the delay in the equipment of the men-of- 
war in the military ports of the west wliicli were to j)rotcct the 
passage of the flotilla; — all these eircumstances had delayed tlie 
ot»portunity of an attem])t until the end of August, 1804. Then 
the death of Latouche Trevillc, the admiral of the Toulon fleet — a 
vain bcjaster, but an enterprising oflurr, and one on whose coope- 
ration Na])oleon had mainly counted, — induced him to adjcjurn 
the attempt for another season. The winter witnessed the cere- 
mony of his coronation at Paris, — ^the spring of 1S05 the corre- 
sponding formality at Milan; then followed a series of imperial 
progresses, fetes, reviews, find parades throughout his Italian 
dominions. But while bent in appearance only on Transalpine 
amusements, the mind of Napoleon was unceasingly maturing 
the means of accomplishing tlie projected, the darling enterprise 
of his heart. At first, Villcncuvc, Missiessy, and Gantheaume 
were to have severally sailed with their respective squadrons for 
the West Indies, whither alarm for our colonies would draw the 
whole dis])osable naval force of England after them. The united 
French fleet then returning across tlie Atlantic, were to have 
appeared unexpectedly in the Channel, to convoy the sailing of 
the expedition from Boulogne. This first combination failed, 
from the singular fact that Gantheaume, closely blockaded by 
Cornwallis in Brest, never found a single day in the spring of 1805 
on which he could hope to evade the ceaseless watch of the English 
squadron outside. March, April, — those months usually so 
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stormy, passed away without a single gale to mark the equinox. 
Sire,” writes Gantheaume to him oix the 1st of May, 1805, 
the extraordinary weather which has prevailed since we have 

been under sailing orders is quite dispiriting I had been 

proposing to get under w'eigh. All our ships were unmoored ; 
a west wind which had been blowing stiffly for some hours had 
given me hopes that the enemy might have betaken himself to 
the open sea, when his in-shore squadron was descried from 
our anchorage.” About the same date there is another letter 
from Gantheaume to Deeres. Ainsi que j^ai mande les temps 
ont ete tels, qiii^ils nous a ete impossible de nous derober. 

L^Empereur je n’ose lui rien dire, n’ayant rien d’agreal)le 

a lui annoncer je me tais en attendant les evenements. 

Je^Int borne a desirer qu^il veuille nous rendre justice.” Orders 
came up from the wearer of the Lombard crown, on the banks 
of the Po, that if Gantheaume had been unal)le to sail before the 
20th of May, he should then remain and await the appearance of 
Villeneuve before Brest. Frigates were despatched to the West 
Indies, bidding the latter no longer look for the Brest squadron 
out there ; but to sail at once for the latter port, release its com- 
mander from duresse, and, overpowering the British blockading 
force of that port, enter the Channel, reinforced by Gantheai^mc, 
in such numbers as to occupy, if not overcome, such a remnant 
of the English fleet as might have been left in it. On the night 
of the 8th of July, Napoleon disappeared from the pageantry 
of Turin, emerging at Fontainebleau on the 11th. Not entirely 
trusting the appearance of the Austrian horizon in Italy, he had 
left behind him orders for the arming and provisioning of all tlie 
fortresses west of the Adige, and for the movement of the divi- 
sions that had recently paraded on the celebrated fields of Cas- 
tiglione and Marengo, towards positions closer to tlie eastern 
frontier of Lombardy. Thus much for defence. Tlie heavy 
cavalry and the spare infantry not destined for England were 
directed towards the Rhine. He even then thought that circum- 
stances might transfer the first display of his arms thither. The 
court of Vienna, ominously silent and insincere in its communi- 
cations, naturally watched all his movements with intense anxiety 
— putting up devout prayers that the leader with Ifis army on 
the shores of the ocean might meet with tlie fate of Pharoah 
beneath its waves. 

The rapidity of his bodily movements was even surpassed by 
that of his mental combinations. After a fortnight given to the 
remonstrances of his councillors, and the instruction of his 
diplomatic agents, to measures of precaution against Europe, 
which he was leavmg in arms behind him, he arrives, on 
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the 3rd of August (1805) at Boulogne, where 100,000 men 
had long been awaiting the hour and the man. The latter 
was all they were the^ destined to see. Here he was devoured 
with impatience while vainly awaiting the arrival in the straits 
of the combined fleet, which alone could confer a reasonable 
chance of success on the expedition. For many days no news — 
at last an account of the indecisive action of the French under 
Villepeuve with Calder, on July 22nd. The loss of only two line- 
of-battle ships appeared to the French emperor almost a victory. 
He wrote to Villeneu^e (13tli August), “Je suis fonde a penser 
que la victoire est restee a mes armes, puisque vous etes rentre a 
la Corogne.^^ He goes on to say lie hopes this dispatch will not 
find him there — that he will have effected his junction with 
Lallemand, swept everything before him, and entered the clianfiel, 
ou nous vous attendons avec anxietc. — Si vous ne Pavez pas 

encore fait — faites le. Marchez hardiment a Pennemi 

Prevenez par un courier extraordinaire, Pamiral Gaiitheaume du 

moment de votre depart Enfin jamais, pour un plus grand 

but, unc escadre n’aura couru quelques hazards. L^Angleterre 
n’a pas aux dunes plus de 4 vaisseaux de ligne que nous harcelons 
tous les jours avec nos prames et nos flotilles.” For a week he 
remained in an anxiety augmented by the suspicious accounts 
received respecting the policy of Prussia. To have added her to 
tlie list of his enemies wmld have been too much. Duroc was 
iherefore despatched to Berlin to bribe her by tlie offer of Hanover, 
a tender more dishonourable to the party that entertained it, than 
1o l)im who made it. On the 22nd of August, he received news 
from Villeneuve that he had sailed from Ferrol, and was steering 
for Brest and the Channel. Fresh letters to Villeneuve, to 
encourage him, and to Gantheaume, bidding him not keep the 
former waiting a moment — cajoling, flattering, exhorting both in 
terms irresistible from such a quarter. We are all embarked,’^ he 
concludes — ^‘all is ready — England is ours — show yourselves but 
24 hours and all is won.^’ Deeres, however, his Minister of Marine, 
an able officer, though he durst not encounter the imperial anger 
by openly opposing such an operation, had no hope, now that the 
English fleet was alive to the intended combinations, of any suc- 
cessful issue from the union of the two divisions of the French 
fleet, amounting to 50 sail of the line, in the narrows of the Chan- 
nel. Nearly one half had been so closely blockaded for many 
months as to have lost practice and seamanship ; the force would 
be unfit to manoeuvre in the limited space assigned, and their 
inability to work their ships with all the dexterity circumstances 
would require, would render such a practice dangerous if not fatal. 
He was incessantly worried by his patron for his opinion. 
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Whether Villeneuve was steering for Brest ? — or for Cadiz ? — 
If for Cadiz what am I to do with my marine ? ” — For some days, 
Napoleon, with a presentiment that the latter course had been 
taken, hesitated between two alternatives — that of embarking at all 
hazards, or of throwing himself upon Austria, whose increasing 
assemblages of troops behind the Adige augmented his ill-humour 
and suspicion. The historian quotes a letter written by him to 
Talleyrand, in the midst of these dilemmas (23rd of August), dis- 
cussing the probabilities of the naval force failing him. In such 
a case I break up my camp on tlic shores of the ocean, enter 
Germany with 200,000 men, and not sto]) till I have touched 

bars at Vienna after pacifying the Continent, I shall 

return to the ocean to work afresh at the 'niariti'^.e pcnccj^^{}}) 

‘‘ Daring tliis interval he wa& .sombre, absent, liarsli towards Ad- 
miral Deeres in wlio.se eounteminec he read all tli(‘ hm^oiis tliat liad 
actuated Villeneuve. He was coii'^tantly on the s(‘a-hhore — liis eyes 
fixed on the horizon. Naval officers, witli teh'seopi's, on different 
points of the eoa^^t, were unceasingly on tlie look out, and charged to 
report to liini.” 

After three days’ gestation of impatience and anxiety intole- 
rable to a temperament so ardent, Deeres being interrogated, con- 
fessed that, considering the time since Villeneuve had sailed from 
Ferrol, the fair winds that had prevailed, vii aussi Ics dispo- 
sitions morales de Villeneuve ” (for so his friend and shipmate 
obligingly phrased it), he was of opinion that the fleet had 
retired to Cadiz. Mons. Thiers describes, on the authority of a 
manuscript memorandum left by Daru, who witnessed it, a 
violent explosion on the j^art of the disappointed contriver of the 
expedition. He abused Villeneuve in i)articular as a traitor — 
included in the censure of his wrath all around — 

“ Declared liimhclf betrayed by tlic pudillaiiimity of men — deplored 
the ruin of the finest, rarest plan he had ever concerted in his life — 
and showed in all its bitterness the grief’ of genius abandoned by 
fortune. All of a sudd(m, calming himself .... lie dictated, for 
several hours, with extraordinary presence of mind and iirceisiou of 
detail, the plan of the immortal campaign of 180.0. Tliiu’C was no 
longer a trace of irritation either in his voice or in his features. The 
great eonoeidions of the intellect had overcome the grief of the 
feelings. Instead of attacking England by the direct road, he was 
going to foil her by the long and sinuous way of the continent, one 
on which he was to find an incomparable grandeur before encounter- 
ing his ruin.” 

Would he, asks M. Thiers, have attained his object by the 
direct course ? , 

“ Granted that he got safe over to Dover, it is no offence to the 
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British nation to suppose that it might have been conquered by tlic 
captain who, in eighteen months, overcame and subdued Austria, 
Germany, Prussia and Russia. For tliere was not, in point of fact, 
a man added to that army of the ocean wliich at Austerlitz, Jena, and 
PViedland, beat tln^ 800, OCX) soldiers of the continent. Nay, it must 
be said, too, thal the territorial inviolability enjoyed by England has 
not fasliion(‘d her h(‘art to the danger of invasion . . . this does not 
in tli(^ least detract from the glory of her naval and military services. 
Jt is .not, th(T(dbi*e, ])robtible that she could have dared resi^'t the 
soldiers oC Napoleon, as yet unexhausted and iindecimated by war. 
An heroic lesolution of lier gov(‘rninent by taking refuge in Scotland, 
and {d)andonijig England to the ravage ^ ol the victor, until the return 
ol'Ncdson with tlie wliole naval force of England, by cutting off the 
return ol* Najioleon, tliongli victorious, and thus enforcing him to 
l)ecome a piM^oner in his own coii([uest ; all this iniglit havT l^oifght 
about some strange combinations: but it was out of all likelihood. 
W(‘ are firmly ])eisuad(d thal, il Najioleon had reached London, 
England would liavi* trealed.” 

We certainly lliink that England would have dared to 
fesist,"” and that her resistance would have been eventually (as it 
was in Spain) successful; otherwise, in these ingenious specu- 
lations of M. Thiers in the optative and subjunctive mood, there 
is assuredly little of which we can complain. Our jealousy of 
standing armies, so favourable to our civil liberty; the intolerance 
and ignorance of war common to our whole population ; the want 
of enterprise and professional skill which characterised our mili- 
tary officers until formed by the schooling of our great captain in 
the Peninsula; would have placed us at great disadvantage in a 
contest with the soldiers of the camp of Boulogne. True it is 
that the south-eastern counties are enclosed, intricate, timbered, 
and so far unfavourable to the rapid progress of an invader. 
Hedge-rows, trees, ditches, scattered homesteads and orchards, if 
defended, would reduce the advance to a constant scries of petty 
skirmishings, in which an enemy ignorant of the country, and 
deriving no assistance from the peasantry, could frame no opera- 
tions on a scale corresponding with his numbers. But then this 
hypothesis imagines an army, smaller indeed than his, but able 
to meet and*fight some portion of his force with confidence. It 
would have been idle, without a large regular force, whether of 
the line or of well-trained militia, to have trusted to the loqua- 
cious enthusiasm of the towns or the sharp-shooting of the rural 
inhabitants. Without organization sucli tumultuous assemblages 
are sure to fail. The very first check engenders panic and flight ; 
and the disorder that is thus communicated is worse almost than 
non-resistance. There have been instances of irregular troops 
embarrassing^ disciplined armies; the mountaineers of the Tyrol, 
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the guerillas in Spain, nay, even our own Highlanders in the 
rebellion of 1745. But all these bodies were more or less organ- 
ized ; accustomed to act in concert under chiefs whom they knew 
beforehand, whom they trusted and obeyed, and were besides 
proverbially expert in the use of their weapons. .Our social and 
political economy have engendered other habits, and would 
hardly admit of a levy en masse. Whatever might be done by 
the lord and his tenants, the squire and his gamekeepers, we 
could not expect the farmer to persuade his weekly labourers, 
the hireling who stays not for the wolf, still less the lords of 
industry to rally their factory operatives to advance with them 
into the thick of the fight. The general surface of England, 
thougli lending itself favourably to the efforts of an inferior 
though disciplined force to resist one superior only in numbers 
but not in skill or daring, has for the greater part no remarkable 
strongholds, no mountains or defiles, save in the north and west. 
No fortresses, not even a castle, a post, a gentleman’s mansion, 
scarcely a tithe-barn that can be rendered susceptible of defence 
against anything stronger than musketry. Once inland, having 
masked or passed the martellos and the naval arsenals, there is 
hardly anything that a powder-bag would not find means to open 
or throw down. 

Our first line of defence, then, which consisted in our force 
afloat in the channel, being passed or evaded (a large supposition), 
we dare say M. Thiers is right when he vindicates the project as 
one by no means chimerical ; it could not be branded as abso- 
lutely hopeless, however imprudent. Let us recollect, loo, that 
there were other causes, besides the non-arrival of Villeneuve, 
which led to the abandonment of the project, almost at the 
moment of its threatened execution. The menacing posture of 
affairs on the continent, the arming of powers whom we were 
then rich and unwise enough to subsidize, had a large share in 
diverting the attention and absorbing the energies of France and 
her ruler, which they never can have again. No power on the 
continent will ever again arm at so critical a juncture, or, unless 
paid afresh by us, cause such a diversion in favour of this country, 
should a revival of the project of invasion ever sViggest itself 
seriously to a French government vigorous enough to entertain 
it, rich enough to provide the means, and firm enough in its 
tenure of office to prepare for some time before the resources 
and materials needed for so momentous a struggle. 

The abandonment of an enterprize conceived, projected, and 
for years cherished with all the ardour which a thirst for ])ower, 
hatred of a rival, and a desire of commercial advantages, could 
inspire in a disposition like his, by the greatest captain of modern 
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times, are then, in part, owing to the sea front presented, but 
greatly more to the insecurity of his own dominions from other 
attacks, — fortunately no doubt for this country, since our own 
existence had in many respects become so artificial, the relations 
of the various glasses to each other so complicated, that the mere 
jDrocess of even successful defence would have been accompanied 
by circumstances of the greatest hazard. Whence, indeed, with 
war a few miles off, are to come the resources that supply the 
pay-table of the manufacturer and the farmer on the Saturday- 
night ? Whence, in tlie absence of these, is the wey'king popu- 
lation, wlioin the involuntary policy of our poor-laws, with all 
tlicir merits, ]ia\e deprived of forethought and self-reliance, 
whence are they to be supplied with food? Above all, when 
resistance is talked of, let us distinguish. We have never .yet 
heard or read of any country, in which a compulsory cKarity, 
however blessed in the giver, had ])roduccd patriotism in the 
recipient, nor have we any opinion that the pauper element, so 
large a one unfortunately in ilie population of Great Britain, 
would contribute anything but embarassment to our efforts at 
defence. The dole-basket at Rome prepared her for her suc- 
cessive subjugations by the barbarians. 

After he had definitively renounced the English, and resolved 
upon the German invasion, Napoleon remained another week at 
Boulogne, so that his presence there while he superintended the 
commencement of the march towards the Rhine and the Danube, 
might still mystify the other powers. Ilis position was critical 
enough. An Austrian army, numerically superior to the French, 
was ready to assume the offensive in Lombardy ; another under 
Mack ill Bavaria; Russia advancing in the rear; and besides 
these two grand attacks, the subordinate hostilities to be expected 
on remoter jioints from Swedes, Neapolitans, and English. But 
with that rare exactness which seldom left him, calculating to a 
day the rate at whicli he should be able to move, ensuring the 
concentration of a sufficient or a superior force on points where 
it was essential to master resistance, the historian shows that 
from his camp at Boulogne he had pre-arranged the whole course 
of his operations and their consequences upon the enemy, and 
apportioned to each month its appointed share of marching, 
fighting, success, and occupation. Yet to accomplish this he 
had, besides his own forces, no allies except the chance of a small 
Bavarian corps and the little army of the Elector of W urtzburg, 
with the jnirchased neutrality of Prussia by the temporary deposit 
of Hanover. All then depended upon his celerity of arrival at 
certain points in such force as to prevail over whatever he found 
there — to throw himself behind the Austrian army at Ulin — 
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reduce it — and then advance into the heart of their empire, before 
their reserves, aided by the advancing Prussians, could again 
gather head to resist him. 

“Never had any captain, in anciinit or modern times conceived or 
executed anything on so gigantic a scale. That is, »wer had sucli a 
master mind, more free to follow its own Avill, or with a greater force 
at its disposal, operated on so great an extent of country. What in 
fact does one mostly see ? Irresolute g<nernments, wlio hold cahin(‘t 
councils wlien they ought to he acting; im])ro\ident go> oriiments, 
who think o^’ organizing their forces when they ouglit to l)c on tlie 
field of battle ; and under their orders snb(n*dinate generals ho can 
scarcely move on the limited theatre assigned to their operations. 
Here, on the contrary, genius, Avill, foretliought, ahsohito liberty of 
action — all united in tlie same man and for the same end. ll i^ rare 
to fintf an union of all these circumstances, but wljeii it occurs tkv 
world has a master T 

All the operations of that celebrated campaign, the arrival on 
the Rhine, its passage, the turning Mack’s position at Ulm, his 
surrender, the advance along the Danube, the boldness of the 
design, the imprudence almost of the lieutenants who executed, 
turning their very recklessness to account, and thereby foiling 
and checking the paralyzed enemy, are detailed wjtli masterly 
spirit and force. The Austrian generars infatuation was no 
doubt unprecedented ; he could not believe that tlie French army 
was in a mass in his rear in the north-west, while all his attention 
was directed westward to the Black Forest. ‘^La police mili- 
taire,” is M. Thiers’ caustic remark, comme la police civile, 
ment, exagere, se contredit.” The master mind discerns the 
drift and sifts all the intelligence picked up by the staff corps 
and brought from the outposts, — the weaker understanding is 
bewildered, — “more especially if there has been a favorite notion 
that the enemy is to be expected in one particular quarter; every 
information is then interpreted in that sense, and thus are jiro- 
duced those capital errors which sometimes ruin armies and em- 
pires.’^ An evasion towards the Tyrol, leaving of course the 
capital of the monarchy to its fate, might iiave been attempted 
by Mack, though hazardous when followed by such en army as 
would have pressed upon his rear; or a desperate rush to break 
out of the circle that hemmed him, and to regain Bohemia ; but 
Mack could embrace neither alternative. He had weakened his 
force by detaching part of it uselessly towards Meinmingen — the 
Archduke Ferdinand broke away from him with 0,000 or 7.-000 
more, leaving the general-in-chief to shift for his 30,000 remaining 
men as he could. “ L’experiencecnseigne que dans ces situations 
I’ame hunifiinc abattue, quand elle a commence ..a dcsccndre. 
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descend si bas, qu’entrc tons les partis elle prend le plus mau- 
vais” — a feeling observation which all who remember the story 
of our own disasters at Cabul will readily assent to. 

Ulm, therefore^ with its 30,000 men, surrendered on Sunday, 
the very eve of Trafalgar. It is of course natural that a 
Frenchman should make the most of the exploits of his country- 
men in the account of the latter tremendous defeat ; and we are 
not disposed to find fault with him for painting in colours more 
lively perha])s than is quite correct, the performances of the van- 
quished. To one objection he is (^ertainly open, in* this as well 
as other parts of his history, he is too apt to select individual 
chiefs for extravagant jiraisc, and to deny to the subordinate 
officers their fair share of merit, whether in relating the actions 
of our own or of the combined fleet; not to mention an ffknnea- 
sured, and we believe unmerited, contemjit and abuse of the 
Spaniards. Many of the French ships were fought witii desperate 
bravery. Of the state of the Bucentaure (the French commander- 
in-chiePs ship) a touching picture is given; when, dismasted and 
unmanageable, Villeneuve wished to repair on board some other 
ship, no boat was left on board tliat could swim ; the Santissima 
Trinidad was hailed to send one to no purpose, the repeating 
frigate, the Hortense, remained motionless at a distance. 

‘^Tlie Frcnc;li adniiiMl saw liiiiiself bonii<l lo the '‘orp^e of Jiis sliip, 
ready to foiuuler, no longer able to gi\e an order or to the fleet 
entrusted to him. lie siirrendenMl, and was carried on board the 
Mars, Avhere h(‘ was rec(*iv(‘d with the Iionours duo to his rank, his 
ini^^foi-tniK's, and his eoinagc, — feeble indemnification foi* such a 
calamity! lie liad met tlum at last tJiat sinister disa^^ter — whicli lie 
had so dreaded (o enconnter, at on(» time in the West Indies — later in 
tli(‘ Channel; li(‘ had met it there, where he had expressly hoped to 
avoid it; and he tell witlioiit the consolation ot* perishing for the 
accomplishment ol* a great d(*sigii.'’ 

Deeres transmitted the news to Napoleon, already rapidly march- 
ing on Vienna ; but in the midst of his triumphant successes ex- 
periencing the mortification of defeat at sea. From that time 
forward he ceased to expect much from the French marine. 
Mons. Thiers speaks of the silence ordorme'*^ throughout France 
on this distasteful sul)ject, this untoward event, — a magnificent 
proof of the absolutism of his ])ower over the characteristic 
loquacity of Gaul ; but there were reasons for this taciturnity. 

‘‘Europe leadily lent itself lo Ihc silence he desired to presoivc; the 
tramp of his march on the eonlinent prevented the hearing of the echo 
of the eaniion of Trafalgar. TJios(‘ ])owcrs who felt at their breasts 
the sword of Napoleon were not re-assured by a naval victory, profit- 
able to Englaild alone, jiroducing only a new extension of her 
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commercial domination, which they little liked, and only tolerated from 
jealousy of France. Trafalgar then blotted out none of the splen- 
dours of Ulni, and as will be seen, lessened none of its consequences.” 

His energy was carrying all before it in his German campaign. 
The Austrian capital occupied; Prussia, always slippery, disliking 
him much, fearing him more, ivas only waiting to see which w’as 
the strongest, had sent her minister Haugwitz to watch the 
denouement evidently pending. He was well received by the 
French emperor, who, declining the presence of an inconvenient 
witness, invited him to set off that night for Vienna, adding, with 
studied carelessness, that he was going to give battle directly, 
after which, if he \ras not carried off by a cannon ball, he should 
be glad to see him again. The great master of the dramatic art 
fully understood how to impress every one in the fittest way ; — 
thus intimating that if Prussia resolved on war, her sovereign 
must play for the same stakes which he himself risked (viz., his 
life as well as power). M. Haugwitz was carefully conducted 
across the field of battle of Hollabrun, fought a fortnight before, 
and still dotted with the unburied corpses of his countrymen: 
Napoleon significantly advertising Talleyrand that ‘^il est bon 
que ce Prussien apprenne par ses yeux de quelle maniere nous 
faisons la guerre.^^ 

Within a few weeks of his crossing the Rhine, the allies were 
overthrown at Austerlitz ; the successor of the Cmsars came per- 
sonally to sue for peace at the bivouac of the offspring of tlie 
revolution ; — the Russian autocrat too happy to be permitted to 
escape to his northern wastes on any terms, with the remains 
of his army. No wonder that the realization of such successes 
should have awakened other and wilder dreams of ambition. Be- 
sides awarding the regal title to his allies, the electors of Bavaria 
and Wurtem])urg, he fulminated a sentence of dethronement 
against the Neapolitan Bourbons, who had unfortunately declared 
at the wrong moment, in the hour of his apparent embarrass- 
ment. He provides thrones for his brothers — Naples for Joseph, 
Holland for Louis, a grand duchy of Berg for Murat, other terri- 
torial duchies and revenues for his faithful adherents, Venetian 
states and confederation of the Rhine for himself. No wonder, 
either, that others should have partaken of the intoxication too. 

“ For men of calm and deliberate temper (if there remained any after 
witnessing such events) there was but one subject of apprehension — 
the known inconstancy of fortune, and, what is still more formidable, 
the weakness of the human understanding, which sometimes supports 
misfortune without quailing, rarely prosperity without committing 
great errors.” 

To add to his good fortune, Mr. Fox, from whqse policy he 
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expected such a tone as would, at least, have afforded him an 
honourable excuse for peace, had just succeeded his great rival in 
the government. The following character of Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
nistration, which even to this day so much divides opinion in this 
country, as to make it difficult to obtain an impartial verdict from 
any one in a position entitled to pronounce a judgment at all, or 
impose it on others, will be viilucd as coming from one conver- 
sant witli politics, sufficiently versed in our parliamentary history 
to appreciate its lessons, yet not blinded by his adherence to 
either Mr. Pitt’s partizans or opponents, or the l^eirs of their 
passions, to prevent him from discerning the truth. The reader 
will probably assent to the whole of the reflections, not on the 
character merely, but on the circumstances in which Pitt lived, 
and the tenure of his power. ^ . 

“If one res|)erf>> those ministeiN who, in absoliUe monarchies, are 
able to rule, for a long period, both the weakness of their so^ereigll 
and the instability of courts, and to rule in their master’s name ONer a 
s(*i*\ilp peo])le, hat admiration ought one Jiot to feel for a man whose 
po\^er, established o^er a free nation, lasted twenty years ! Couits aie 
capricious enough, doubtless, but they are not more so than large 
deliberating assemblies. All the caprices of of)inion excited by tlic 
thousand stimulants of the daily ])r(»ss, and reflected in a parliamcmt 
where they assume tin* authority of the national '^ov(‘reignty, compose 
that fluctuating will, by turns senile and desj)otic, which the minister 
must capti\ate, in order to reign himself over that crowd of heads who 
fancy that they ought to goNern. He must possess, in order to sway, 
besides the art of flattery wdiieh ensures siieeess at courts, that other 
art so ditfercnt from it, of eloquence, — sometimes homely, sometiims 
lofty, — wdiich is indispensable in order to obtain a hearing in an 
assembly of men. He must have what is not an art, but a gift, — 
strength of character, by Avhieh one succeeds in braving or controlling 
excited passion^. Mi. Pitt jiossessed in a high degree all tliese 
qualities, both natural and acquired. Exposed for a quartei* of a cen- 
tury to the impre&sive eloquence of Mr. Fox, to the poignant sarcasms 
of Sheridan, he stood erect and maintained an imperturbable coolness ; 
spoke constantly with judgment, effect, and moderation : and when the 
sonorous voice of his adversaries xvas aided by the yet more powerful 
echo of events; when the French revolution, repeatedly defeating the 
most experienced statesmen and generals of Europe, exploded across 
his path ‘Flcnrus,’ ‘Zurich,’ or ‘Marengo,’ he alw^ays succeded in 
restraining, hy the ff rmiiess and fitness of his answers, the too actiA e 
spirits of the British parliament. With the exception of some financi d 
institutions of doubtful advantage, lie created nothing in England ; I.e 
wae often in error respecting the relatixe strength of European countries, 
and on the issue of events ; but he added to the talents of a great 
political orator an ardent love of his own country, and an impassioned 
hatred of the l^rench revolution. Representing in England not the 
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ariistocraey ol* blood, but of commert*o, wliicli latter liberally poured 
her treasures into his lap in the way of loans, he resisted tlie 
greatness of France and the (‘ontagion of democratic disorders with 
intrepid pcrse\ erance, and maintained urd(*r in his country without 
diminishing its lilxuty. IL^left it o\erload(‘(] witli debt, but in peace- 
able possession of the Ocean and the Indies. He used and abused the 
force of Great Uritain; hut ij was iiii si C0Ni> nation oi Tiin 
>vuiii witi:n tie dice, — ii was nii iiest in liojit ieaus aitlk 

ms DEATH Mr. Pitt, siKccssful during eighteen 

years, as as unhappy during tlie last few days of liis life. We FiVnch- 
men Avere avenged on this cruel «‘neiny, foi* he might then liaAc 
believed that our \ictories Avould last for ever, lie might have doubted 
the soundness of his policy, and have trembled for the luture of hi^ 
country. Tt was one of his most i on n non -place successors, Lord 
Ca^jtleiragh, as ho Avas to reap the li uits ol‘ our disasters.” 

Few will question tlic force and truth of these reniaiks. Mr. 
PitPs policy (after liis abandonment of his reform views) was one 
of resistance innovation rather than of organization and insti- 
tution. In finance, statistics, and political economy he was in 
arrear of his age, and that age not a luminous one. From havung 
been in his younger days the advocate of reform, the French 
revolution, by its excesses, drove him iiito the opposite extreme, 
and caused his name, long after his death, to be invoked as a 
posthumous pallatliuin by the Eldon school of politicians. 

Unfortunately for the peace of the world, Mr. Fox, the oppo- 
nent of war, followed his riv^al to the loml> early in the autumn 
of 1 HOG, and the negociations, without being liroken off, gradually 
assumed a less accommodating character in the hands of our 
ambassador. Lord Lauderdale. The Prussian cabinet, in its weak- 
ness and irresolution, by turns deceiving and deserting every other, 
was deserted itself at last. Hanover, the price of her prosti- 
tution and the evidence of her shame, bringing upon her the 
contempt of the allies, confiscation and war from England, and 
eventually, to resume it, invasion and destruction at tlie hands of 
France. 

But these matters did not reach their crisis till Septemlier. 
During the months that had elapsed since the return of Napoleon 
from his Austrian war, his industry had been prodigious and 
unceasing. The organization of the confederation of the Rhine, 
the control of which he wrested from the German empire : the 
fiscal resources of France also occupied hfs creative care. Deter- 
mined, notwithstanding the prospect of peace, to be fully prepared 
for the continuance of vigorous war, he declared to the legislative 
body that for peace the income of the state should be £28,800,000, 
that for war £32,800,000, Tlie year of peace (1802) had cost 
but £20,000,000; but since that, the re-establishment of the 
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monarchy, public works, payment of the clergy, and some increase 
of public debt, had brought up the minimum of expenditure to 
i;2<f ,000,000. He had re-introduced, as we have already seen, 
the principle of indirect taxation, a sort of excise producing 
£1,000,000: this was extended, and expected to produce 
£2,000,000. In addition to this salt was to be subjected to a 
duty — an unpopular one no doubt — but the proceeds of which 
were destined to supersede one equally distasteful, that of gates 
or barriers for the maintenance of the public roads. These tolls 
had produced an income of £600,000, but the treasurj^ was obliged 
to contrilmte at least £400,000 more, and without attaining the 
object of having even decent communications, for which it was 
calculated tliat at least £1,400,000 was needed,* and this sum it 
was expected to derive from the salt-tax. With these resoiyrces 
France could aflFoid to spend annually £5,200,000 on hef navy; 
£] 2,()00,000 on her army; could maintain fifty sail of the line in 
commission, and 450,000 men in marching order Far too much 
for the repose and safety of the world in his keeping ; but who was 
,to witlistand liim in France ? — how was any opposition to fly in the 
icicc of power so solid and victories so brilliant '> Add to all this 
the roads, bridge s, harbours, and canals begun and prosecuted ; 
llie ])ublic monuments of Paris altered; the promulgation of the 
code of procedure; the establishment (on a new footing) of the 
couiK'd of state, of the university, of the bank, the liquidation of 
the arrears in the finances ; and M. Thiers is of opinion that all 
this, began only in January and completed in July, 1806, stamps 
that year as the most memorable of his reign for the interior. 
^^What iiitcllect,^^ lie exclaims, ‘^cver conceived more numerous, 
vast, or profound designs, or elFected them in less time ^ It is 
true we are arriving at the summit of that prodigious reign of an 
elevation witliout a parallel, and of which one may say in survey- 
ing the entire picture of human greatness, that none surpass it, 
even if there are any that nearly reach it.^^ 

This year, however, was to finish in the midst of a war more 
distant and eventful than any yet undertaken by France. Prussia, 
compromised with all the powers, and betraying itself, was at last 
compelled to take a decisive measure. Besides the wounded 
vanity of the court, its government was impelled beyond their 
power of resistance by the feeling out of doors. That honest 
German people, ignorant of the duplicity of their rulers, but 
indignant at the demcknour of France, and the language of the 

■*' Our turnpike tolls in England and Wales are a trifle over £1,400^000 ; 
our liiglmays, not turnpike, cost i,l,10(),()()0 more ; so that the French estimate 
for so" much greater an extent of mileage was very frugal, labour being far 
cheaper. 
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military quartered on their frontier, were anxious to measure 
themselves, and reckless of the consequences. It might easily 
have been foreseen that Prussia entered the lists too late ; she 
was too weak and rash to count on victory after the reverses of 
her neighbour. However, as at Manchester m 1848, so at 
Berlin and Potsdam in 1806, pre\ ailed the utmost contempt of 
the enemy, and confidence in their own resources and valour. An 
army of 160,000 men (just the 150,000 militia, /vto the 10,000 
regular troops desired by the Duke of Wellington's letter), nere 
ready for the contest, without any more doubt of entire success 
than our free-trade statesmen here had in the efficacy of that remedy 
against the horrors of war and the present aceibities of mankind. 
After having basely submitted to accept Hanover, ^ lolently torn 
from the dominions of George III., becoming an accessary to this 
felony/ a receiver of stolen goods, that court had the etiVontery to 
fancy that in the face of such acts they could recover and preserve 
the honour inhqjrited from the great h redcrick. “ Sad spectacle,'^ 
says M. Thiers, in commenting upon it, “solemn admonition’ 
There is no such a delirium as that into which the multitude con- 
ducts the wise, or that in which courts plunge feeble kings.” 

Their conduct added irritation to the dictates of amlntioii m 
Napoleon, who had already arrived in the neiglibourhood of the 
frontier when lie was summoned (7tli Oct.) to quit his position 
by the Prussian ultimatum. “What’” he exclaims, m a pio- 
clamation to the army, “ are we, after all our glorj , to abandon our 
allies, to return to our country like deserters Soldiers, tliere is 
not one of \ou who will choose to re-enter France by any other 
road but that of honour, or except under trmmplial arches.” 
The imperial dramaturgist thoroughl} understood the eficct of this 
language upon his followers ; in the composition of epilogues to 
the plays already acted by his soldiers on the theatre of m ar, of 
prologues to the performances for winch they stood next engaged, 
he was unrivalled* — himself a sort of ancient chorus for the in- 
formation of the European audience of the progress of the 
representation, of the \ievs of the artist, of the moral lesson 
sought to be impressed upon mankind (breathless though not 
applauding), heightened with all the effect of stage decoration and 
scenery. 

* Were we Celts instead ot Anglo-8a\oiis, we could better imdcrstaiid this 
theatrical stjle, which, after all, was not more lofty than some of the addi esses 
of O’Connell, so effective among the Milesians. M. Tbitis might retoit 
that our harangues on the auti-slavci} agitation — on tlic refoim bill — were 
quite as sonorous and stilted; that om ten-poundeis and pot-v^allopeis wue 
quite as unconscious of the real merits of the questions that agitated them as 
were the grenadiers of Na]>oleon of the sentiments to which he a])pealed. Oui 
Judaizing materialism tends to deaden all enthusiasm. When some ardent 
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Accordingly^ tl»e Saxon frontier was crossed by tlie French on 
the Sth of October. The Prussian forces were commanded by 
the Duke of Brunswick, a nephew and pui)il of Frederick. 

‘‘Tlicn^ arc,” says Tliier-^, “some of those well-established re- 
putations which arc soiuetimcs destined to be the ruin of empires : 
one cannot ivfusc to them the chief command — hut the public, the 
minute after it has been conlerred, perceives their insufficiency under 
their military glory, blames the choice it has imj)oscd upon the State, 
and*m.ikes it still worse by wcakeniiig with its criticisms the Jiioral 
authority of the conimaiid, without which the mere (^licial older is 
nothing.” 

So it happened in Prussia, where this choice was freely blamed, 
and where, with a boldness unknown elsewhere, it seemed, oddly 
enough, as if liberty of thought and language were to originate in 
the bosom of the army. Instead of contenting themselves with 
defending the line of the Elbe, it was determined, on the advice 
of Prince Ilohcnlohe, the second in command, t(i take post far in 
advance, on the north-eastern slopes of the Tliuringian forest, 
. and there, their left flank covered by the Saale, they awaited the 
bursting of the storm. Napoleon could scarcely believe that 
their rashness sliould so well second his designs. On the 9th of 
April a partial action took place, in which Murat’s cavalry routed 
that of the Prussians, at Schlcitz. 

“Api\'- c(‘ki,” >M-ites Napoleon to Soulton the lOtli, “quekjue clio^^e 
(pu* fu^^e reniKiui, s’il m’attiupic j’eii serai enchante ; sM sc laissc at- 
lacpiei je lie 1( manquerai pa^. . . . .je desire lieaucoup une bataille. . . 
il a line giaudt coufiance dans ses forces, il n’y ii point d’impossibihte 
alor^ (jii’il m’atlaque. CVst cc qu’il jicut me fain* de plu^ agivable. 
Apit\ cette bat.iille (tlie issue of which appeared thus certain to the 
impciial writ(‘r), je serai a\aiit lui a Dresde et a Berlin.” 

That same day, the 10th (Lannes’) corps entirely surprised 
and routed at Saalfield a division under the orders of the King’s 
brother, Piincc Louis, who fell in the conflict. Ilohenlohe, 
meantime, at the head of one of the armies, listening to the 
cannon fired in that engagement, and not free iroin some sinister 
forebodings, ^vas unable to resolve on any decisive movement, 
whether of ofl'ence, support, or retreat; — sauntering about on 
horseback, questioning all comers and goers, but giving no orders. 

Sad spectacle,’’ contemptuously remarks M. Thiers, the sight 
of so much incapacity and imprudence, pitted against so much 
vigilance and genius.” 

These two combats, though the actual loss in men had not 
been extreme, had destroyed the sclf-confidence of the Prussian 

tiies to levue it with, a song of Soninautli, we overwhelm him with our 
pitiless ridiculp.* 
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officers and men. The })rebUiiipluous Ilolienlohc, too late for 
success, in obedience to orders from the generalissimo, recrossed 
the Saale on his way to unite with the main army of the monarchy. 
The Duke of Brunswick himself, an old and prudent warrior, 
sharing in the general apprehension wliieli had replaced the 
previous presumption, fearing the fate of Mack if the Frencli 
should separate him from the line of the Ell)e, commenced a 
retreat towards Magdeburgh on its l>anks. Ilohenlohe, with 

50.000 men, was to occupy the slopes about Jena, and cover rtlie 
Saale and the, line of retreat. Both were too lale. Eighteen or 
twenty miles a day, encumbered with baggage, a court, councillors, 
civilians, was all they pretended to accomplish in presence of 
a French army, accustomed to traverse twice tliat distance wdien 
thcy.h^d an object to gain. The great master wdlose^oice it 
obeyed had so arranged his sevend corps under their respective 
marshals over an advancing front of 30 miles, that he had the 
faculty of amaiising and concentrating, within a few^ hours, 

100.000 men upon any point where there was cither a resistance 
to be threatened or a blow to be struck. So about noon on llie , 
13th of October he arrived in front of Jena. Lannes was tlicic 
already; the two immediately mounted on horseback to reconnoitre. 
Some im})ortant heights were gained by the Frencli shar])shootei‘. 
after a brisk struggle at Landsgrafleriberg, but a jiassage had to 
be cut by the sappers for the artillery. NajiolcOii himself, till 
far into the night, surveyed and assisted a1 llie work, wliich was 
carried on by torch-light, and then bivouacked in the centre of 
his guard. 

M. Thiers tells us, that the pea>«intry have since marked by a 
huge heap of stones the place on cc personiiage,populaire partout, 
merne dans les lieux ou il ne s’est montre que terrible, passa cette 
nuit memorable,'’ reminding us of the exjiloits unfolded in their 
own national tales of the Niebelungen, or the dark traditions 
recorded of tlie resting-places of the Evil One. 

The French soldiers were forbidden to make fires, and tlicir 
numbers and the extent of their position were unknown to 
Hohenlohe, who, confident that their main effort w’as directed 
eastward against Dresden, thought he had in his front only 
the corps of Augereau and Lannes, wdiose temerity he felt he 
could chastise if they molested him. The Duke of Brunswick 
meantime, having reiterated orders to him to undertake nothing 
serious, he renounced all attempts to retake Landsgraffenberg, 
which Napoleon had snatched from him — becoming thus the 
most dutiful of lieutenants at the worst moment — for it was from 
this very issue, which he would hazard no assault to recover, 
that he was to receive the disastrous blow of the 14th. 
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Tlie emjDeroi*, alert on that day before the dawn, was received 
witli cheers, wliich, though nothing could 1)e seen through the 
fog, first told the Prussians that the giant was at hand. Their 
courage and patriotism were of no avail against the ability and 
well-tried discipline of the French under such a leader. Long 
before the close of the day the rout was complete ; 200 pieces of 
cannon and 15,000 prisoners being left in the hands of the 
invaders. General liuchel, one of tlie great ])artizans of the war, 
‘^tlie umvise but ardent lover of his country,'^ who with a sepa- 
rate division of 20,000 men Jiad beeii anxiously .and for many 
hours expected, arrived loo late to stay the rouh, meeting with 
nothing but u race of fugitives, and slain himself almost directly 
he reached the field. The French cavalry galloping to Weimar 
swept everything before them; and on the same clay ^Davoust 
at Auerstadl, though shabbily deserted by Beriiadotte, fought, 
and with his single corps triumphed over the royal army under 
the Duke of Brunswick and the King. The latter, dispirited by 
defeat, was retreating upon Ilohenlohe’s array, whicdi he still 
believed to be entire, ilohenlohe on his side hoped to rally his 
disbanded troops on those of Brunswick — the revelation of tlie 
double disaslc^r drove every one, king, court, generals, officers, 
and men to desperation and flight. Even the victor could 
scarcely believe the extent of the triumph. Votre marcchal y 
voit double,’^ was his reply to tlie aide-du-camp wlio brought him 
word that Davoust had with 20,000 men triuni])hed over 70^000 
(in allusion to that celebrated officer’s notoriously defective 
vision) ; but when the brilliant dc'cd was absolutely ])rovcd, his 
satisfaction was made known ; the expression of it in the 
hospitals by Duroc* to the wounded soldiers called forth the 
most enthusiastic cheers from these desperate jiatients, who, 
intoxicated with the glory th(*y had won, deedared tliey were 
only anxious to be restored to life to risk it again in the 
service of such a leader. On the morrow Napoleon took 
steps to profit by his victory with an activity unequalled -by any 
other commander. After carefully concentrating before the 
action, he spread himself out like a net to envelope everything 
that was flying. Murat and Ney hurried next day to Erfurt. 
Their menaces compelled that place with 9,000 men to surrender. 
Of the fortresses (which, if properly provisioned and defended, 
might have prolonged the existence of the monarchy), Spandau 
was given up on the 25th ; the folly of the government had not 
even mounted the guns, of which there were a sufficient quantity 
in the place. Berlin, full of munitions and stores, fell without 
a blow. Stettin, a fortified city, with a garrison of 6,000 men, 
capitulated tp a force of light cavalry, mere chasseurs and hussars, 
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a new and strange occurrence in war. In one calendar month 
from his entry across the Saxon frontier^ by the capitulation of 
Hohenlohe with his remnant of 16,000 men, on thc28tli; of 
Blucher, with 14,000 more, on the 7th November ; of Kleist, at 
Magdeburg, on the 8th, with 22,000; the Prussian monarchy was 
annihilated ; and the king of a great nation, the second successor 
of the great Frederick, saw himself without dominions or 
soldiers/^ 100,000 men, says Thiers, were prisoners nt once ; 
25,000 had been killed or wounded ; and of the remaining 85,000, 
not one had crossed the Oder, all had disbanded, and fled across 
the fields to their respective homes. 

Napoleon at Potsdam went to visit the tomb of the great 
king — the philosopher of Sans Souci, as M. Thiers remarks he 
was justjy entitled to be called; 

“ For he sustained with sarcastic indilfercnce tlie weight alike of 
tlie sceptre and the sword; ojie might liave said, indeed, tliat wliiJe 
ridiculing tlw^ neighhouring courts he did not v])are even his own 
people, had he not taken such pains to govej-n tlieni well. But how 
strange is the eonoatenatiou wliich link^, s(*j)arate'>, nii\e^, and con- 
founds men and things in this world ! Frederick and Napoleon met 
here in a strange fashion. That philosophical king, who, from the 
height of his throne, had unwittingly make himself one of the 
promoters of the French revolution, now, laid low in his colfin, 
received the visit of that general of tlie rcA olution, become em])eroi’, 
conqueror of Berlin and Potsdam. The victor of Jtma i>aying his 
respects to the winner of llosbach. Unha[)pily these returns of 
fortune were not her last.” 

The sword of Frederick was sent to the Invalides. M. Thiers 
says, in the respect which was paid to the spoil of this great 
hero, there was nothing that should oftend the susceptil)ility of 
the Prussian nation. We think an inscription from the victor 
upon the trophy itself, denoting its inviolability in his eyes, would 
have been more generous and becoming. Caesar would not 
even resume possession of his own sword taken from him in a 
battle with the Averni, but hung up in one of their temples ; 
years afterwards, when it was shown to him, he refused to permit 
his friends to remove it, ^Mooking on says Plutarch, ^^as a 
thing consecrated.” 

A remarkable want of discipline had, among other causes, 
prevented the Prussian troops from rallying or resisting, — that 
demoralization, the fatal consequence of sudden disasters, of tlie 
overthrow of a great kingdom, had begun to extend itself among 
the pursuers— enveloping both the victor and the vanquished. 

We had gained the very perfection of war upon a great scale, and 
we had already arrived at the limit where it becomes an immense 
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confusion.” For in the imperial army, the intoxication of 
triumph, the love and habit of plunder produced its effects : as 
even in our own, the conquerors after Badajoz and Ciudad 
Rodrigo were insupportable to their allies and their officers ; 
how much more so the French, where the discipline was always 
more relaxed, and the distinction between officers and men so 
much less rigorously preserved than with us. 

“.That 160,000 FreiicliiiK'ii, trained to military perfection by 15 years 
of war, should ha\(* o\ereomo 160,000 Prussians enervated by a long 
peace, is no great miraelclo be. sure;” but wliat M. Thiers observes 
as justly wonderful is, “that the oblique marcli of the Frencli arm}’’ 
sliould liave been socoJiibined tliat the Prussians, constantly outflanked 
and overtaken during a retreat of 200 leagues, should only arrive at 
the* river Oder the very day when tliat river was oceupigd by the 
liohtile foree.s, and by them captured to the very last man.” Well, 
indeed, might he say, that “after Jena th(‘ whole continent seemed to 
have esch(*ated to the I'rencli anny. Tlie soldiers of the great 
Frederick had la^eii the last resource of envy,, when they were de- 
stro}ed there lemained to envy only that other resource which, alasi 
nev er tails her, — that is to foretell the errors that would be committed 
by a genius henceforth become irresistible ; for it is unfortunately true 
that genius, after having driven envy to despair by its successes, 
undertakes itself to console her by its faults.” 

So indeed it seemed as other and vaster designs began to unfold 
themselves. The Russians, though not at liand, or in .time to 
save their ally, were ncvcrtlieless approaching. Napoleon deter- 
mined to advance into Poland — partly owing to his preference 
for offensive war — but as much perhaps from views, though not 
very definite, of the independence of Poland itself, that is, its erec- 
tion into a vassal kingdom of his empire. The population of War- 
saw was full of hope and excitement on the entry within the city, 
for the first time, of a French army (a French prince had reigned 
there for a few months 232 years before), and thither Napoleon 
himself repaired about Christmas, 1806. Here, however, tlie un- 
usually mild season, in that generally rigorous climate, paralyzed 
Ids operations for some weeks : alternate frosts and thaws, the 
former very slight, had converted the marshy plains of fhe 
Vistula, the Narew, and the Bug, into impassable bogs engulph- 
ing men and horses. Emboldened by the knowledge of his 
difficulties, the 80,000 Russians under Benningsen, accustomed 
to the hardships of their northern region, began to disquiet his 
cantonments. The season at the end of January had become 
more severe, the country covered with snow, and the ground 
hard, permitting the French to move. The first days in February 
were spent -in manoeuvres and partial combats, but the 8th 
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showed the Russians resolutely posted at Eylau, awaiting battle 
with dogged obstinacy. Napoleon, placing himself at the foot of 
some trees in the churchyard of Eylau, directed from thence the 
operations. A tremendous fire of artillery, opened at half-cannon- 
shot distance by the Russians with overwhelming numbers, and 
replied to by the French with greater skill and effect, raged for 
some hours in a landscape rendered lurid from the mixture of 
tlie flames and snow. The non-arrival of the corps which was 
to attack the left rear of the Russians kept Na])oleoii otherwise 
inactive; but Dn its appearance with Davoust, he assumed the 
offensive, and sent Augereau with the 7th corps against the 
enemy^s centre. The latter, sick of a fever, his eyes red and 
sw’ollen, but regardless of bodily suffering, fell wounded after 
witnessing the almost comjdete destruction of his corps under 
the tempest of the Russian artillery. The historian exhibits to 
us a striking picture of this mcmoiable scene — the marshal 
borne w^ounded as he was into the (iiurehyard, and tliere laid 
down at the feet of Napoleon, to whom he complained, not with- 
out bitterness, of not having been su])portcd in time. A stem 
sadness prevailed in the countenances of the imperial staff. The 
emperor himself, graver than usual, but calm and firm, imposing 
upon those around the same impassibility he observed himself, 
addressed a few w^ords of comfort to Augereau before ordering 
him to be conveyed for safety to the re<ir.’^ All this in the 
churchyard, piled wnth the corpses of the officers and men wdio 
had fallen, in an awful snow-storm, a leaden sky fitfully lit up 
by the glare of the conflagration. Murat, however, and the 
French cavalry got him out of that scraj)e, just as tliat same arm, 
led by Kellerman, had done in a similar predicament at Marengo. 
*^The time,” says Thiers, ^^of our defeats was not )et come, and 
Fortune, rigorous at a later period for this extraordinary man, 
still treated him as her favorite.” Ney, too, Avho had been at a 
great distance from the scene of action in the morning — Ney, 
whose privilege it was alw^ays to save the French army in these 
Russian conflicts, appeared on the left in the evening in time to 
decide the enemy on retreating at once. But the slaughter 
among the victors, even by M. Thiers^ own account, was appal- 
ling. Nearly 10,000 French he admits to have fallen; wdiile 
the loss of the Russians was almost treble: yet on the 0th 
Napoleon was again in pursuit, and even threatened Kocnigsberg. 
The rigour of the climate, however, protected the Russian armies 
from his enterprizc, and difficulties of subsistence suggesting to 
liim the inconvenience of occupying a position so much in 
advance of his resources, he commenced on the I7th a retrograde 
movement, having previously sent back 6000 wounded men in 
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sledges^ 150 miles towards the rear: he himself took up his 
quarters at the hamlet of Osterode, at an equal distance from 
Dantzig, which Lcfebre besieged^ and Koenigsberg, the Russian 
head quarters. 

Here he attended to tlie discijdinc and commissariat of liis 
army^ continued his diplomatic correspondence, controlled France, 
and watched all Europe; end^racing every variety of project, 
from the refounding of a kingdom (Poland), down to the corre- 
sponding witl) a secret police 1000 miles olF ; projecting the 
further subjugation of a neighbouring cm])ire for tike spring, yet 
fostering art and science in his own with tlie enthusiasm and 
feeling of a patron of taste, and a vigilance equal to that of one 
of his own police officers: worried l)y intrigues and complaints 
among tlie members of his family, and yet amid all his ^re.ater 
cares condescending to correct their distant follies with his 
autlmritative admonition. To king Josepli, who grumlffed about 
tlie hardshi]')s undergone by the army in Naples, he wTites, 
(March Isl, 

TIk^ on jjiy staif Jia\c, not inuln'sscd foi* two inoiiths — 

M)nn‘ ]U)l lov ioiir. 1 have been a fortnight without drawing off* my 
h()ot.^. VVe ar(‘ in llic mi<ls1 of mud and snow, without wiiK', l)randy, 
or lu-oad — (‘ceding on j)otato(‘s and moat ; making long marclies and 
(•'Uinl''i’-mnr(*(ics A\ithout any M»r( of comfort.^ ; tigliling, generally 

Iloucv(‘r, tlieie is no (Imil)t tliat some of the troops jilhuled to by Josejdi 
(lid sidl'er, though in a clift'eriait nay from the army under his brother. The 
celeliriit' (1 l^iid Louis Louricr, then a major of horse artillery, has left n 
soiiieuliat huuei’oM ^ aeeouut ol Ins ov\n jiersonal adventures, as well as the 
general eliaraetiT of tlu' dlffiellltle^ they eiieoniitered, in letters written from 
tie* scenes ihemselvi's. “ J’ai reeii, inon general, la ehemisc dont vous me 
1‘aites pivseni ; Dieu vons le reiide, mon general, cn co monde ci on dans 
I'autre. Jamais eharde ue fnt niieux ])laeei* quo eelle-la .... II ii’v avait 
(pie vous, moil geiuTiil, capable do eetle bonne (innuT dans tonte farmee ; car 
oulre (pie lues eauiarades sont pour la jilnjiart aussi inal apiipc’s quo nioi, il 
])assc‘ aujoiivd’liiu [loiir eoiistaiU que je ne pnis rien garder, re\’p(Tieneo 
avaiit eoidiruie que tout ee (pie Ton inedoniuMa an\ brigands en droiture. 
Quand )'('e!iap})ui uu de ( Am'gliaiio, St. Vmecnl me \etit, e< m’cnqdit unc 
valis(‘ de beaux el boiis cilets qiii me fiu'eiit pris S jours a])ivs sur Ics hauteurs 
do TV least ro. Lt'. (leuiral VcTdier et son etal -major me fircnt une autre 
pneotille (pie j(‘ ne ]»orlai pas jdns loin que la Mautea, ou je fas (U'pouille pour 
la Jeme fois. On s'oht done lasse de m’liabiller i*t de me fairc raumone ct on 
croit gene'ralemeiit ipie mon dcstin est de inounr nu eoinme jc suis venu an 
moiido. Nuleto, lb Sept. ISbf.*’ 

The (Jalabriaii brigands . . . “ ils lums eehappent aisdincnt, non pas nous 
* a en\. Cen\ que non;; altrappoiis, nous les pcmloiis aux arbres; (juand ils nous 
])remient, ils nous bruUmt le ])ius doiiccmeut (pf ils ])cnvcnt. Moi qui vous 
liarle, Monsiiair, je suis touik' ciitre Icurs mains ; pour in’en tircr il a fullu 
])lusieurs miracles. J’assistai a une deliberation ou il s’agissait de savoir si je 
serais pendu brCile ou fusille. Je fus iiiemc adinis a opincr. (Vest un ririt 
(lout je pourrai y«ns divertir ipiclque jour.’' 
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with bayonets, and under a fire of grape-shot .... It is absurd of 
you, then, to compare the places, where we are with that beautiful 
country of Naple», where one meets with ^\ine, bread, clean sheets, 
and society, e^eii women. After liaving destroyed tlie Prussian 
monarchy, we are fighting against the Calmucks and Cossacks, the 
wild hordes of the North, avIio of old o^er-ran the Roman empire ; c 
are making war in its utmost energy and horror.” 

He had, too, in spite of his victory and of his obstinate main- 
tenance of his position at the gates of Russia, to counteract from 
thence all t^e false reports industriously circulated at Berlin, 
Vienna, and even Paris. The lattei most disquieted him : stories 
were current of the immense losses sustained. But v\ hat are 2,000 
or 3,000 men slain in action lie asks in a letter to Foiudie. — 
When I lead hack my army to the Rhine, it will l)e found that 
very few are absent from the roll-call.^^ We before .illudcd to the 
want of discipline: it seems that while Eylau was fought, 
60,000 men were wanting from the ranks, of which only half were 
in hospital. Les autres etaient en inaraude,” — plundering 
three times more food than they used — 30,000 vagabonds In mg 
at discretion upon the peasantry, — ^Mes uns \rais laches, dont 
une arm&, meme heroique, a toujours unecertainc quantite dans 
les rangs ; les autres fort braves, au contrairc, mais pillards par 
nature, aimant la liberte et le desordre, et prets a rc^ enir au corps 
des qu’ils apprenaient la reprise des operations.'’ Tlie dealing 
with this monstrous evil did not monopolise his energy. Nothing 
was too minute for liis searching curiosity, for a suspicious habit, 
as his admirer observes satirically, nc ])eut manquer d’arriver 
chez un maitre absolu et nouveau^^ 

He had learned that Madame de Stael had returned to Paris — 
that she had already, in more than one circle, made him the sul)- 
ject of a course of conversational hostilities. So he determined 
to have her removed ; and as Fouche, though ordered, was not 
to be entirely trusted for so delicate an operation, he desires 
Cambaceres will have an eye upon Fouche, so that his wishes in 
that respect might be fully complied wutli. Meantime, some 
poetry and music had been composed in his honour ; l)ut the 
fastidious ruler, albeit without leisure to undress for a fortnight, 
found time and inclination to criticize the productions, and to 
order (such is the power of arms over the muses) the composi- 
tion of others less fulsome, to receive them from Paris, to read 
them, thank and reward their authors. 

“ Such,” says the autlior, “in the midst of tlio snows of Poland, were 
the occupations of that extraordinary genius — embracing e\er^ thing, 
watching over e\ery thing, aiming at governing not only his soldiers 
and agents but e^ en mind itself ; wishing not only to act lint to think 
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for all tlie world — indi nod mostly to do good, but sometiinos in liih in- 
cessant aeti\ ity, seduced into doing liarm ( ! !), as is sure to liappen to 
wJioinsoever is all-powerl'id, and finds no obstacle to his own impulses, 
.... Sensiti\e, in the midst ol* an immense glory, to the puncture of a 
hostile tongue, and descending to persecute a woman for it on tlie very 
day 'NN hen he could take the ])art of a member of tlie convention against 

a monarchical reaction Let us i-ejoice, then, that we are 

b(‘come subjects of the law, — of tliat law which is equal for all of us, 
and does not ex])ose us to dcqieiideuce on the good or bad will of one 
man, be he (*\ en tin* greatest and most generous ! Yes, the law is better 
than the will of any human being! But let us be just to that will 
which accomplisligd such jiriuligious things — which accomplished them 
by our hands — ^vllicll cjuployed its fruitlul energy in re-organising 
French soci(*ty, in r(‘-rorming Furojx^, in spreading throughout the 
world our poA\er and our ]uilu•^pl(;J^ — and wliicli, if it be not left us, 
that ])(m(w Avliieli away, L.is becpieatlied to us that glory which 

remains — and oar (flot // inaif sontf times brimf hack to ns our power,'' 
Our space forbids us to dwell further on the preparations or 
the events of (he rest of the caiiipaignof ISO?. All the resouices 
jof the Russian empire, even savages armed with bows and arrows, 
to the no small sur[)rise and amusement of tlie French soldiers, 
came to take part in the struggle; the very rear-guard of auto- 
cratic barbarism pitted against the ^^saintes bayonettes^’ of 
revolutionizing civilization, to be annihilated at Friedland. Then 
folhnvcd tlie treaty of Tdsit. Specious as tliat appeared, M. 
Thiers is no admirer of the ])olitical results, or of the new alliance 
there established between France and Russia. Alliance in point 
of fact it was none, beyond a mere compact that neither power 
should interfere with the designs of aggrandisement of the other 
witliin certain limits previously parcelled out. So far it met tlie 
views of two ambitious potentates, who were otherwise objects of 
jealousy to eacli other. But neither roimtry gained anything 
by the alliance between states too distant to Iiave in common 
any interests or points of mutual contact, still less could it be 
hoped that such treaties could ensure mutual aid against an enemy 
of either. M. Thiers however shows that Napoleon had early 
and constantly felt the necessity of some sure ally upon the con- 
tinent. Spain, the usual Jidns Achates of France under the 
Bourbon race, liad been sacrificed at Trafalgar, and was, though 
humble and subservient, in the last stage of impotence and de- 
cline. Prussia had been fickle ; Austria implacable. M. Thiers, 
however, thinks tliat his wisest policy would have been to have 
restored Prussia, nay, even to liave increased Iier territory, using 
her as a barrier against Russia, and a check upon Austria. Such 
no doubt would have been the more generous course ; but after 
having been defeated and lirought down, wouW she ever have 

VoL. XLIX:-1 no. II. 2 E 
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forgiven the conqueror who resuscitated her, or have owed to him 
her existence without harbouring notions of revenge ? We doubt 
it. But certainly it would have added more to the lustre of 
Napoleon to have forborne from dismembering the prostrate 
captive, and might even have conspired to suggest milder terms 
to his enemies in the days of his own reverses. 

Listening only to mere selfish ambition, the conqueror dis- 
regarded the feelings of the people he had subdued, and thus 
ensured that rising of all nations which a few years later hurled 
him from hisr throne. 

“When, regardless of the limit of the Rliine, he •mixed Gauls and 
Germans, and placed French princes in command of the Teutonic race ; 
when his soldiers (after Jena) saluted him as Emperor of the West ; 
he necessarily inspired an alarm# of universal nionarcliy, a phantom 
which Europe dreads and detests, wliich she lias combated, and wliich 
she will do well to oppose without ceasing ; hat which i^hc may have 
to undergo some day at the hands of the peopU of the North, after 
refusing to submit to the exercise of it by those of the fVe^t” 

For ourselves, while agreeing with some of the conclusions 
drawn by M. Thiers, we must profess our inability to understand 
the limite du Rhin, which he, and a large and favourite school 
of politicians (only in France), consider to be their natural boun- 
dary — geographically no doubt a very convenient one — but 
ethnologically there is no reason why the Teutonic race inhabiting 
the left bank, a race dissimilar in their language, habits, social 
economy, and traditions, should be violently and without their 
own consent converted into Frenchmen, forced to forget their 
own tongue, to be judged, taxed, and governed by strangers, 
speaking a language as foreign to their own as was tliat of our 
Norman invaders to the native Anglo-Saxons here. Out of a 
population of 34,000,000, Alsace and Lorraine already contain 
1,400,000 Germans ; — ^1)y the proposal which M. Thiers con- 
siders so modest and reasonaole she would render tributary 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 more.* 

The summary with which the 7th volume concludes is a piece 
of brilliant eloquence. 

* Population on the left bmk of the Rhine, and which would become 


French were the river the boundary : — 

r Dusseldorf 377,360 

Prussia . . i Cologne 1,504,488 

L Oldenburg . . 20,000 

Bavaria . . . . Circle of the Rhine 595,102 

Hesse Darmstadt .. Rhenish Hesse Mayence .. .. 218,070 

Holland] . . . . Grand Duchy of Luxemburg . . 500,000 

Belgium , , . . Part of Luxemburg . . . . 4,000 


3,219,1 OG 
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‘‘ If, in our opinion, all tliat wa«i transacted at Tilsit was, notwith- 
standing its brilliancy, open to grave criticism, everything, on the othei* 
hand, is admirable in the conduct of tlie military operations. That 
army, which, transported li'om the straits of Dover to tJic sources of 
the Danube witJi incredible rapidity, surrounded the Austrians at 
I Jim, trampled back tlie Russians at Vienna, and tinished by crushing 
them both at Austerlitz ; after a few months^ repose in Franconia 
resuming its victorious march, entered Saxony, surprised the Prussian 
army in its retreat, broke it in pieces at a single blow at Jena — 
followed it without lespitc — outflanked it — overtool^ it, and cap- 
tured it to the very last man on the shores of tlic Baltic. That army, 
wliich then, turning lj*oni the iiortli towards the cast, liastened to 
encounter the Russians, drove them back upon the Pregcl, and only 
halting because impassable mire restrained it, afforded tlic unpre- 
cedented sight c»f a French army quietly encamped on the*banks of 
the VisfuLi; Ihcn, disturbed on a sudden in its winter quarters, went 
forth to f)iinibh the Russians, overtook them at Eylau, and there 
fought with them, though dying of hunger and cold, a sanguinary 
battle — returned after tJie conflict to its quarters, and then again 
encdinped on th(> snow, but in such a way that its very repose covered 
the operations of a great siege (Dantzig), fed and recruited during a 
long winter, and at distances at which all administration and com- 
midsaiiat break down, resumed its amis in the spring — and this time, 
lutuie seconding genius, placed itself between the Russians and their 
base of operations, forced them, in older to re-open their way to Konigs- 
berg, to jiass a river in its front — thrust tlieni into it at Fricdland — 
and tlnis teiminated by an immortal victory on th(‘ very banks of the 
Niemen, an expedition the longest and most daring, not across 
defenceless Persia or India like the army of Alexander, but across 
Europe, covered by soldiers as disciplined as they were brave ! That is 
quite unparalleled in the history of ages — that is worthy of the 
everlasting ailmiration of men — that is what unites all the requisite 
qualities — promptitude and circumspection— daring and prudence — 
the art of battles and that of marching — the genius for war, and that 


Brought forward 


3,219,106 

f East and West Flanders . . 

.. 1,200,000 


Belgium , . s Antv\ erp 

. . 327,000 


L Lunberg and Brabant 

. . 500,000 

2,027.000 

France contains oheady — 


5,246,10e 

Alsace • . . . Haut Rhin 

. . 535,000 


Bas Rhin . . 

. . 409,000 


Vosges 

.. 427,894 

1,371,894 

In all she would have 

•• 

6,618,000 


And Sn it/erland ^ 
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of administration — and these things so different, so rarely united, always 
at command, always at the right moment for ensuring success. 
Every one will ask how was it possible to display so much prudence 
in war, and so little in diplomatic policy? And the re])ly is easy — 
Napoleon conducted his wars with his genius — his policy with his 
passions.” 

Highly as we think, in many respects, of this work, it is, after 
all, a reflection of the political character of its author — showy, 
ambitious, fluctuating, full of a lucid philosophy of ol)servation, 
advocating moderation only because taught by stern experience 
that mankind always end by revolting from tlie extreme abuse 
of power — but this is its highest aim : the pervading principle is 
one of expediency alone — the loftier one of morality, the doing 
as doing as you would be done by, seems not to enter into the 
imagination of the historian as a rule of action for tlie prince or 
politician. England has amassed riches — England possesses 
colonies — elements of influence and power — objects of jealousy. 
France must possess them too. She has not within her the 
commercial and colonial faculties — slie tries to procure those* 
things ready made — to obtain them by force, by violence, which is 
fatal to her aspirations. The mere circumstance of her rival 
being in possession of an Indian empire is gravely put forward 
by M. Thiers as a reason, in sound policy and justice, for the 
expedition to Egypt. Because certain millions of Hindoos 
acknowledge the sway that has been gradually extended over 
them in Asia, are tliere protected in their lives, families, religion, 
and possessions — certain other millions of men, a thousand miles 
removed from the former, are to be transferred from rulers of 
their own creed, habits, and blood, to the fostering care of a 
Frencli army of occupation — the liorrors of Mount Atlas arc to be 
repeated along the banks of the Nile. We liave already attended 
to the Rhine, and the desperate covetousness of France for 
appropriating to herself the 6,000,000 of men of German blood 
that are to be found on its left bank ; an instance of utter con- 
tempt for national feelings unbecoming the advocate of the 
revolution, and the eloquent pleader for the rights of the millions 
versus the domination of the units. The violence done to other 
men’s feelings, whether by a despot who has inherited his power 
from his forefathers, or by a strange prefect or police officer 
imposed upon them by force of arms yesterday, is equally 
culpable, nay, of the two it is more revolting in the revolutionary 
emissary, since he is false to the principle he professes, an un- 
believer in the creed he persecutes others for rejecting. We 
cannot shut our eyes to tlie fact that the first French revolution 
itself has been visited with some of the severest though indirect 
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strictures by the hand of its professed admirer ; that its earlier 
and more legitimate objects are shown to have gradually but 
unavoidably led to violences and excesses, subjecting, by the 
tyrannical re-action which they inspired, the heroes of a temporary 
liberty to live for years the servants of a despotism as rigorous 
and more exacting than that of any of the Bourbon kings, but 
witn this distinction for the worse, that the political organization, 
the whole internal frame-work of society, was annihilated. The 
extraordinary man who, in this writer’s opinion, had carried her 
to the zenith of lier glory near the point where his history pauses, 
astonishing the world by his daring, mystifying his cotemporaries 
by his personal ascendancy, but aware that his power rested 
mainly on his successful and continued appeals to the vanity of 
his countrymen, — adopted as a principle the furtherance of 
revolutionary principles which he hated, among strong neigh- 
bouring nations which it was his policy to weaken; in order 
that by ruining existing institutions, and loosening those ties 
which bound their inhabitants to each other, their station, and 
their country, they might be incapacitated frOm resistance to his 
own. During those years France performed prodigies of valour, 
and acquired a deatliless name in every country into which she 
had intruded her arms ; but, on the other hand, she governed 
without inspiring confidence, and she fell without a single 
expression of sympathy from the rest of Europe. 


Art. VI . — Mrst Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry for the 
Improvement of the Health of the Metropolis, 1848. 

T he questionable policy of excepting the metropolis from the 
])rovisions of the Public Health Bill has not had the elFect, 
which was hoped for by government, of diminishing the hostility 
of interested parties to the most important measure of adminis- 
trative improvement submitted 40 Parliament during the present 
session. In tliis, as in all cases of proposed reforms, which 
should be effected with promptitude and decision the moment 
they are seen to be required, postponement only affords time to 
those who profit by abuses to organize an opposition, and per- 
haps to render it effective, by the usual arts of private influence 
and misrepresentation. 

The Corporation of London has taken the lead among the 
local boards, of the metropolis, in exciting the jealousy of the 
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public agsdnst the Bill, which it calls an infringement of the 

Saxon institutions of the country, and an attempt to supersede 
local government by centralization. But although dust has thus 
been thrown into the e}’^es of some well-meaning and not other- 
wise very clear-sighted persons, the mischief effected has not 
been quite to the extent anticipated. The public have gradually 
acquired ^ conviction that tlie London Corporation, as a 
specimen of a Saxon institution (if Saxon it be), is not exactly 
one of which the country has any reason to be proud ; and that a 
little centralization,” or something else that would enforce the 
reforms which the majority of the Court of Common Council have 
successfully resisted during the last thirteen years, would not be an 
unendurable grievance. We need, therefore, hardly do more than 
explain fthat the object of the Public Health Bill is not to curtail 
or limit existing municipal rights, but to extend them. The 
Bill invests about 300 towns with powers for sanitary objects 
which they have never before enjoyed, and it guards against the 
abuse of those powers by giving the rate-payers a power, in certain 
cases, of appeal to * a central board. The Bill, with every other • 
comprehensive enactment that we have yet seen, has its defects 
of detail, which will hereafter require amendment, and may for 
the present afford a handle to its opponents, but these detract 
but little from the general excellence of the principle now for the 
first time sought to be carried out. 

The opposition raised by the local boards of London to the 
Bill is, of course, only the precursor of a more determined resist- 
ance on their part to any measure that may hereafter apply to 
their own case, a resistance which the parliamentary influence of 
the London Corporation has often rendered effectual in defeating 
or marring other schemes of administrative improvement, when 
of a kind to interfere in the remotest degree with corporate privi- 
leges or city government. It may be useful, therefore, to put 
metropolitan constituencies upon their guard ; and, with this 
view, we will at once address ourselves to the question of whether 
the City of London should be excepted from the provisiojis of any 
Sanitary Bill intended for the benefit of the whole metropolis? 

The answer to this question i» not at all dependant upon any 
proof of city mal-administration. We will discuss it first upon the 
assumption (an extreme one certainly) that the city really enjoys 
a representative constitution worthy of the name, and that its 
local government is efficiently .and economically conducted. 

Into what are we inquiriiig ? Into the means, principally, of 
obtaining the best and cheapest sewage and surface drainage 
for the metropolis ; observe, not for the City separately, and 
other parts of the metropolis separately, as if the .City were as 
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distinct from Finsbury, or the Tower Hamlets, as Birmingham 
is distinct from Manchester and Liverpool ; but into the means 
of obtaining the best drainage for every street, ward, and parish 
of London, as parts of one connected whole. 

The mystification continually practised by the Corporation, by 
which they deceive others, and are perhaps themselves deceived, 
is that of sj)eaking of the City of London as if all London were 
embraced in the City. Let us note that, on the contrary, the 
City is a mere fraction of London ; its population comprises only 
1-1 5 th section of the population of the metropolis fit large ; and 
the area of the 110 City parishes occupies less than half the area 
of the one parish of Marylebone ! It follows, that even if the 
drainage of the city were, for its own interests, best left in the 
hands of the Corporation, such an exclusive jurisdiction might 
)iot be the best for the outlying districts, to be drained by means 
of the same communications with the river as the city. The 
Fleet ditch, for instance, which runs through the City from Pen- 
ton ville, drains an area of 4,400 acres, while the whole area of the 
City is but 600 acres ; so that the inhabitants of the north of 
London are really much more interested in this one important 
outfall than the members of the Corporation, or the freemen 
householders they represent. 

We have here, in a short compass, the argument upon which 
we have to join issue. The Corporation say to the inhabitants 
of the north of London, the City lies between you and the river, 
and you shall only be drained with our leave. Whenever you 
want a new sewer to run through the City for the better discharge 
of your surface waters, you shall consult us on the subject ; and 
in the mean time, without consulting you, or thinking of your 
interest at all in the matter, we shall construct our sewers of what 
form we please, of what capacity we please, and place them at 
what levels we please ! 

Should the Corporation enjoy this obstructive power ? Is it 
wise, and for the common interest, that in any part of the 
Metropolis independent drainage Commissions should exist, 
acting without concert, and upon different plans ? — or is greater 
efficiency and economy to be secured by unity of system ? 

The reader, without being very profoundly versed in civil 
engineering, may easily resolve the problem for himself. Let 
him ascend to the top of St. Paul’s and look round five miles in 
every direction. He has the district before him. To the south, 
are the Surrey hills; to the north, the hills of Highgate and 
Hampstead; between these, the river and the marsh lands of 
Southw^ark, Lambeth, lower Westminster, and the Tower 
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Hamlets. He will see at a glance that the insalubrity of the 
houses built upon the marsh lands (as yet but partially re- 
covered), arises in great part from the extent of surface water 
which drains into them from the uplands, and then stagnates. 
To cure this evil, it will hardly be necessary to point out to 
him, that the upland water requires, in many cases, to I)C 
intercepted, and directed to the river l)y other channels than 
those which it at present finds; and that in every case the 
capacity and position of the main sewers running into the 
river must depend upon the quantity of water intended to flow 
into them from the higher levels ; pcrhai)s tliree or five miles 
distant. 

Suppose, for example, tlie drainage of Islington to require 
an additional outfall. The dimensions of any new sewer to be 
constructed for this purpose, to run, perhaps, through Alders- 
gate-street, must of course be governed by the number of the 
Islington drains with which it would l)e connected, and of which 
the London Corporation has no cognizance. Ought then tlie 
jurisdiction of the (’orporation to extend to Islington, or the. 
drainage of Islington to de])end upon the ]deasure of tlie 
Corporation? And as the (’orjmration sometimes pleads its 
liberality, and indisposition to create im])cdiments to ])ublic 
improvements of any kind, there is still another question. Is 
it right the Corporation should Jiave the power, for the sake 
only of maintaining its ])rescnt patronage, of tlirowing u2)on the 
owners of City property the whole expense of the outfalls required 
for the surrounding districts ? 

This is the right claimed; the right, first, to make sewers 
without any reference to the drainage of the outlying districts 
W'hich may require to use the same communications with the 
river; the right, secondly, to pre.serve City patronage at the 
expense of the City, when, w ithout it, a great saving of expenditure 
might be effected. 

In the storm of IS^G, the largest of the city sewers, the Fleet 
ditch, from the accumulated obstructions ()C(*asi()ned by a sluggish 
stream, proved inadequate to the discharge of the water which 

E oured into it from a thousand channels. Parts of the sewer w^ere 
urst open, and Field-lane was flooded. The wdiole expense of 
repairs and reconstruction fell upon the city. But as the cause of 
the damage was not the rain which fell in Farringdon-street, or 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, but the torrents rushing down from 
Pentonville, and Gray ^s-inn -lane-road, it is clear that the co.st of 
the repairs should have been defrayed, not by the city exclusively, 
but by the whole district benefited by the same drainage. In the 
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plan proposed, the cost of maintaining the outfalls of the main 
sewers (the most extensive part of works of this class) would be 
spread over the whole of the metropolitan district. 

We have said enough to showthe indispensable necessity of unity 
of system. For different districts in different parts of the coun- 
try, different plans of drainage may be adopted ; but the metro- 
polis is one district, and the whole of its upper and lower levels^ 
must be drained upon one plan, or they cannot lie drained 
effectually or without a great waste of means. When the fens 
of Lincolnshire were drained, nobody proposed to dhide the work 
among the different parishes of Lincolnshire, leaving each parish 
to set about it in its own way; and yet this is uhat we were 
lately doing in the case of the metropolis. We divided it among 
seven independent boards, or trusts,* acting without concert, and 
under the direction of different surveyors; each surveyor repu- 
diating the plans of the surveyors of other boards; and the whole 
of the plans therefore wrong, because having no mutual adaptation 
to the common object. 

In every case of proposed drainage for a large district, four 
tilings have to be considered. 1. — The best liifies of direction for 
the main channels to be formed, and this must dejiend upon the 
flat, hilly, or undulating character of the whole surface. 
2. — Capacity^ in reference to the quantity of water a sewer may be 
requned to discharge; and this must depend upon how much or 
how little vater is to flow into it from surrounding districts. 


The ‘ CimI Lnpmeei,’ of Fcbiuar}, ilcscribing these dilfci cut boards, 

and then ojiciatioii, — 

“ What IS wanted is an examination into all tho metropolitan commissions, to see 
they tannot be advantageously consobdated into one body. We have now on 
tht noithern side of the river Thames, the City, the Westminbter, the Holbom and 
Finsbuiy, the Regent-street, the Tower Hamlets, and the Stebon Heath C ommissions . 
line we have six different ( oiiimissions, which would lequiie months to obtain, even 
supposing it possible that thty should all agree We have, running ngh** through the 
very centre of thi W estminstei sew age, a sew er of a large class, and at considerable depth, 
constiuctid about twent>-five to thirty ytais sinet, belonging to the Crown, and 
( ipable of draining an iramensi distrnt, jtt this sewei cannot be touched by the 
Westminster Coinmis4ontrs. Then agiin wc have, as Mr Donaldson tells us m his 
lepoit, the Westminster sewers, running fiom the Thames up Tottenham -court road, 
to the New road , then the Holbom and Finsbury sewage commences, and after the 
SLwer passes thiough the latter district, it comes to the county dramage, so that any 
improvement in the dramage of the uplands of the county could not be made without, 
first, the Westminstei Commissioneis constructing a new sewer, or lowering an old 
One , then the Holbom and Fihsbury doing the same. So, also, if either commission 
Wished to divert the upland wateis, by ( onstructmg catch-water dram*^ so as to prevent 
too great allow down any particular district, and prevent tlie lower parts of the metro- 
polis fiom bemg inundated, it cannot be done, and the consequence is that each 
commission is obliged to cut about and altei the old sewers, to gfet nd of the evil iii 
the best way the^ can .'^ — Civil Enymeerjor Fehmmi/y 184d. 
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3. — Levels, in reference not only to a general fall towards a river, 
or the sea, but also to the depth at the points of junction of the 
branch sewers which may ultimately have to be constructed. This 
having hitherto been very generally neglected, — each board think- 
ing only of its own immediate district, — many of our main sewers 
can now only be connected with the lateral drain perhaps of an 
. adjoining street, by being made to run up hill, as in the following 
diagram : — 


Pavement level. 



Sewer A. Sewer B, 


4. — Form of tiewer, in reference both to economy and efficiency 
as adapted to the flow of water and facilities of junction. A 
sewer with square sides cannot well be joined on to a circular 
sewer of the same capacity, and, as all forms cannot be equally 
advantageous, some experiments should surely have been made, 
before the days of the Sanitary Commission, to ascertain what 
forms combine the desired requisites at the least cost. 

The diagrams given in the published reports of the Health of 
Towns Commissioners show the various opinions which prevailed 
among the old Commissions upon this part of an important prac- 
tical question, and carry with them a sufficient explanation of the 
reason why an expenditure exceeding £100,000 per annum should 
have been incurred upon the sewers of the metropolis, without 
any result fairly commensurate with the outlay. Think of a 
million sterling having been actually expended every ten years 
upon the drainage of the metropolis, and the most important 
part of the work, the drainage of the bye-streets and the courts 
and alleys in wliich the poor reside, having yet (comparatively 
speaking) to be commenced ! 

Yet how could it be otherwise upon the i^stem which has 
prevailed ? A system which has suffered the metropolis to be 
governed, in respect to its drainage, upon the principle of a Saxon 
Heptarchy — (and this is really all that remains of Saxon about 
our metropolitan institutions), — petty rival jurisdictions, never 
acting in copcert, pulling different ways for different objects, and 
eternally quarrelling about their right to a stream or a parish 
boundary. We have seen each Board of Sewage Commissioners 
working separately in the dark towards an end which could only 
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be cftectually promoted by intelligence and combined action ; and 
the result only a continual doing and undoiM; repairing and 
destroying ; improving some neighbourhoods ano^reiidering others 
worse than before; with sewers converted into elongated cess- 
pools ; the reservoirs of pestiferous gases escaping to poison the 
atmosphere ; sewers needlessly large where they are required to 
be small, and small where they are required to be large ; and 
streets burst opeji and repaired after a storm, to be again burst 
open and repaired on its recurrence. 

It is not at all necessary we should prove that in any of these 
respects the inhabitants of the City are in a worse state than their 
neighbours. The sanitary state of the City might be much more 
satisfactory than it is admitted to be by the Bill which the Cor- 
poration arc now promoting for its improvement, and yet our 
argument would not be affected. When the state of Fi(ffd-lane 
was mentioned on a recent occasion, it was thought to be a suffi- 
c‘ient answer to say that parts of it were not in the City, although 
bordering upon it. ^flie answer betrayed an ignorance of the 
subject in discussion, for it is districts like Field-lane which 
border upon the City, and can only be drained by sewers which 
must run through the City, whicii constitute the whole of the 
difficulty. Is it well that Field-lane and Farringd on-street should 
be ill the hands of two rival Boards at open war with each other ? 
If the City stood by itself on a hill the difficulty would not arise. 
It might then be admitted that the City alone should attend to 
the drainage of the City; but as part ofa metropolis fifteen times 
gi eater than itself, is there, or is there not, an inconvenience in 
this divided jurisdiction ^ 

With regard to tJie health of the City, in its present state, we 
may obser^ c, that the testimony furnished by Mr. Anderton and 
the late Dr. Lynch, and recently confirmed by Lord Ashley,* to 


^ An ajipeal having been made to Lord Ashley by the Secretary of the 
Health ot Towns Association, for his Loidshi])’s opinion of the correctness of 
the statements made hy Mi. Tjrrcll of the health of the City, the following 
v\as tlu icpb : — 

“ May 2udy 1848. 

ti SiB. — I have tlie lionour to acknowledge t^c receipt of your letter, in reply to a 
communication made to me by the City Remembrancer. 

You appeal to mi' tin any opinion that I can give in respect ot the health, clean- 
liness, effective drainage, and supply of watei , in certain parts of the City of London. 

“ My answpi to this ajipeal need not be long. I entiiely concur in the sentiments 
eXpiessidby Ml. Andeiton at i public meeting held in behalf of the widow and chih 
dun ot Di Lyiuli , and am liilly (onviiiicd tint no otk ol those who gainsay the 
stabments ot the advmatts ol sunitiiy ufoim, has evci himself mspeiUd those hllhy 
iml unwholesoim locahtiLS. 

‘‘ I have perambulated not a few oi thini iii comjiany with a medical giutlciiiaii, and 
1 mufat unhesitatmgly offer my emphatic and dehbeiate testimony, that the language 
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the impurities permitted, has not been exceeded by the evidence 
supplied of the ijeglect of sanitary precautions in any other part 
of the metropolis ; and in no other part of London can there be 
found an equal number of markets, slaughter-houses, and burial- 
grounds in crowded localities. 

The City Solicitor has quoted a return of the Registrar-General, 
showing, that while the deaths in England are 1 in 4G, in France 
they are 1 in 42, and in Prussia 1 in 37. These figures do not 
alter the fact that the mortality of the City is greater than that 
of the average of England, or than the average of the metropolis. 
The average mortality of the City is 1 in 40, and that of the 
East and West London Unions 1 in 36 (Cripplegate 1 in 32). 
The mortality of districts adjoining the City is, for St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, 1 in 32 ; Whitecross-st., 1 in 33 ; City-road, 1 in 31. 
The nfortality of the more healthy districts of the metropolis is, 
for St. George^s, Bloomsbury, 1 in 48; for St. John^s, Paddington, 
1 in 56; Stamford-hill, 1 in 63; and Dulwich, 1 in 91.* 

Represent alion . — The members of the Cor]3oration need not be 
told, however reluctant they may be to admit the fact, that the 
several Boards of Commissioners of Seivers recently sujierseded 
were none of them founded upon the basis of local rcjiresentation. 
Mr. Alderman William Lawrence, for example, who has lieenone 
of the foremost in the agitation against the Public Health Bill, on 
the ground of its interference with popular institutions, acted but 
recently as a Commissioner of Sewers for the Holborn and Fins- 
bury division : and did so as a nominee of the Lord Chancellor; 
not as the representative of the rate-payers, who had no voice 
whatever in the appointment. We must be forgiven if wc add, 
that his former position as a Crown Commissioner was a much 
higher one, and more worthy, in our estimation, of the reform 
principles he professes, than his present, — sitting as he does for 


and description of the letter you have ]ust addreisid to me, tall shoit of the le^l 
abominations which aie hourly endured by the v retched inhabitants of those couits 
and alleys. 

“ It 18 affirmed, you say, by some of your opponents, that ‘ the City ot London, 
for health, cleanliness, effective drainage, and the supply of v ater, cannot be sui passed.’ 
It may be so ; science may, possibly, have done its beat in the metro})olis ot the 
British empire Unlearned as 1 am in these matteis, 1 do not presume to give an 
opinion on that head. But, if such be the case — it knowledge and /cal can do no 
more foi the physical benefit of these masses of living beings, why, then it is evident 
that thousands upon thousands are inevitably doomed to a disgusting and hopeless 
degradation. 

“ 1 am. Sir, 

“ Your very obedient, humble Servant^ 

(Signed) “Ashley,” 

* Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General.*— p. 468. r 
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one of the mpst rotten wards in the City. The predecessor of 
Mr. Alderman Lawrence was Mr. Alderman Hughes Hughes, 
who* was- returned for llie ward of Bread-street in 1844, by 
the votes of 32 resident freemen, his opponent having obtained 
but 31 ; and there lias since been no contest. * An Alderman 
is, by virtue of his office, a member of the Commission of 
Sewers for the City, a magistrate for life, trustee ex-officio for 
numerous pul)lic cliarilies, and Lord Mayor by rotation. 

We yield to no man in a respect for the true jirinciples of local 
representation ; municipal councils fairly elected by the rate- 
payers are for a thousand reasons better than government 
boards for local duties ; but is the nomination of 32 free- 
men in one ward, or even of 300 in another, to offices such 
as the above, affecting the interests, directly or indirecjtly, of 
a population of two millions, to be preferred to that of a re- 
sponsil)le minister? We think not. Of all forms of govern- 
ment tliat of mock representation is the worst. Despotism is 
l)ad, but mock representation is despotism without its honesty; 
despotism in disguise; ambition without the courage of force, 
attaining its ends by cunning. 

Altliougli several attem])ts, and some recently renewed, have 
been made to get the City franchise extended to rate-payers, 
they have hitherto always failed. The elections continue in 
the hands, not of the rate-payers but of the freemen, and the 
wards (the electoral districts) are so arranged that the smallest 
wards return t lie majority; so that the (Wj^oration, instead of 
representing the City at large, with its population of 129,000 
inliabitants, is really a petty oligarchy, representing the minority 
of a minority. 

The statement, tlierefore, that, under the existing system, 
those who are called upon to pay sewers’ rates have a voice in 
the disposal of the money, is at variance with the fact ; and this 
will be the more evident when it is remembered that tlie sewers’ 
rate is a landlord’s tax, deducted by the tenant from his rent, 
(excepting in cases of special agreement) ; and as in city cor- 
porate elections the resident freemen only vote, and the owmers 
of house property arc for the most part non-resident, it is clear 
that the parties chie ly interested can have practically no control 
wdiatever over the funds to which they are compelled to con- 
tribute.t Is it that no control is required? May unlimited 

* It is understood, however, that this constituency has since been somewhat 
enlarged, but not amended, by the creation of votes on both sides. This is 
done by paying tlie freedom fines and fees (about .4^1), for those who cannot 
find the money, or are indisposed to raise it. 

t M'e may give here, from our own knowledge, the case of an owner of 
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confidence be safely placed in the honest and economical ad- 
ministration of the Corporation as the trustees of the public 
We will inquire a little hito this fact. But first let us examine 
the claim for support set up by the City Commissioners of Sewers 
on the score of ffratnifous services. 

Their services arc qot gratuitouj*. It is true tlic Commis- 
sioners do not receive salaries; but salaries are not the only 
mode of payment. There are three modes in which every mem- 
ber of the Corporation is paid. — 1. In the invitations which he 
accepts, andreven claims as his right, to festivities, of wliich the 
cost often extends to iJl,00() for a single dinner, at the expense 
of his fellow citizens. 2. In his share of an amount of j^atronage 
greater than is enjoyed by any member of the House of Com- 
mons, 4 .Her Majesty’s ministers excepted; — there being in the 
gift of the corponition no less than 203 places of which the emo- 
luments exceed £100 per annum; 60 of vhich the emoluments 
exceed £400 per annum; and 21 of whicli they exceed £l,000 
per annum !* 3. He is paid by those opportunities of influence 

which enable him to secure some one of these offices for himscll 
if it should suit him to accept it at the time of its being 
declared vacant. We need not mention the many instances of 
old members of the Corporation (the names of some of tlicm 
as once busy reformers will occur to tlic reader), now holding 
salaried offices under the Corporation, and who in this way ha\e 
at last found the means of remunerating themselves for their 
former (so called) honorary labours as the Corporation Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. 

Let us look at the expense of one of these offices. The amount of 

house property in the city, n non-frecinan. He was about (in IHi.l) to ])ull 
down and rebuild a block of houses, formmg the corner of Whitefnars Street, 
Fleet Street, having a frontage of 200 feet. Thcs(‘ houses, although biu’dene<l 
with sewers’ rate, drained only into cesspools, and he therefore memorialised 
the City Commissioners that a sewer might he made. The application was 
granted on condition of his contributing £100 towards its cost; winch was 
paid. When the sewer was completed, he expected to be allowed to use it 
free of any further expense, but was charged £3 10^. for each of the house 
drains leading into the sewer. These drains were so laid by the Commis- 
sioners that the new buildings were presently filled with rats from the Thames, 
and the owner had then to incur the further expense of traps to keep them 
out. The amount of the sewers’ rate which continues to be collected from the 
same property would have enabled the new Sanitary Board to have taken 
upon itself the entire cost of the sewer and house drains, without any 
additional charge to the owner (Mr. W. E. Hickson). The inquiries set on 
foot by government into exactions of this class, and their exposure, have 
since induced the City Commissioners to give up their system of forced con- 
tributions in similar cases to the above. 

The particulars of these are given m the number of the ‘Westminster 
Review' * for March, 1845. * . 
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the sewers’ rate, when received by the collectors in their several 
districts, is paid into the liands of an officer called the Chamber- 
lain. How much is he paid for taking; care of the money ? Tlic 
following is the present cost of the office, as fixed by a resolution 
of the Court of Common Council, September 14th, 1843. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

Ills emohimeiits not to exceed . . . . . , . . .£2,50() 0 0 

Eor Ins clerks .. .. .. .. 2,102 10 0 

*£4,fi02 10 0 


Mr. Tyrrell, the City Remembrancer, has addressed a letter to 
Lord Ashley, in which he challenges inquiry into the ex'istence 
of any jobbing on the part of the City Commissioners, and con- 
cludes with stating that the Health of Towns Association, of which 
Lord Ashley is a member, liave been made the tool of parties 
who have in view objects very foreign to the promotion of health, 
cleanliness, and morality, being nothing less than their own per- 
sonal advan(‘ement and aggrandisement, at the expense of the 
liberties and rights of others’” The City Solicitor, in the same 
spirit, describes the Public Health Bill as one to make small 
places for small people.” 

The parties who j)refcr these accusations should at least have 
clear notions of what the term jobbing” means, and should 
be quite certain, that whatever may be their own integrity of 
character, the men and the system they defend are far from the 
im]mtation they would fasten upon others. Let us drop the 
term jobbing,” as needlessly offensive, but pursue this part of 
our inquiry a little further. 

The City Commissioners of Sewers, being in fact merely a 
committee of the Court of Common Council and Court of Aider- 
men, have, in the case of all legal difficulties that may arise, the 
assistance of the legal staff of the Corporation. What is the cost 
of this branch of the public service in salaries, fees, and other 
emoluments ^ Not less than i^35,000 per annum ! The return 
furnished by the officers themselves in 1833, of appointments 
held by solicitors, barristers, proctors, and attorneys’ clerks 
under the Corporation, amounted to i/38,067 19.v. 6d.; and it has 
since not undergone a reduction of 5 per cent. 

It will not be our business to sliow that any of these gentle- 
men are over-paid in reference to their high individual merits. 

* These emoluments arc tlciivcd from balances. The rhamborlain lending 
the corporation* flieir on n monc\ at inteicst, oi juhancing it to othei parties 
on security. 
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The eminent services of the Recorder, for example, he bein^ not 
only a clerk to the Court of Common Council, but a jud^e in the 
City Criminal and Civil Courts, may be cheaply secured by his 
salary of £3,000 per annum ; but what we desire to know is, 
how it happens that a smaller number of officers possessing high 
professional talent is not made to suffice for the whole of the 
somewhat narrow routine of duties belonging to municipal 
government. 

Let us take the four offices of the City Remembrancer, City 
Solicitor, Comptroller, and. Town Clerk, the duties of which arc 
analogous, as connected with rents, leases, assignments, tolls, the 
defence of corporate rights, bills to be promoted or opposed in 
Parliament, &c., and which in the new Corporations created by 
the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835, as well as in the Poor Law 
Unions, are all comprised in tlie duties of the one office of 
Clerk to the Board.* 


REMEMBRANCER. 

Salnn J^I.OOO 0 0 

Allowance for office !■ x])ewt>es JjO 0 0 

Allowance for business done in respect of funds cr< ated b\ 

Act of Parlnnu nt 595 2 5 

Allowance for the business of I)cput\ lleo^istrarj in- 

eluding 155 45 8rf lor Office Expenses J77 lO 6 

-£ 2,122 12 11 

“An office is provided for the Itcmembrancer the ( orporation The 
111 nicnibrancer is cntithd to one buck and one doe diinually out ot 
Hi8 M ijtsty’s parkb or forests “ 

fbipncd F T\ttUELL 

COMPTROLLER. 


Allowances fiom City cash — 


Fonnerlv, j£ 8G6 lU 2i/ , but reduced in 1811 to j£ JOO 0 0 

Leases, axsii^iinients, licenses, fees, &c paid by the publu , 
according to the return furnished in 1833, by Mr F. 11 
Hooke A r 742 17 4 

From Act of Parliament funds (sec the same returns) 1714 11 8 

£2,657 

(Subject to Office F^penses) £662 14? 6d 
“ In addition to the above, a house and taxes arc pros ded at the ev- 
pen<tc of the City, and a coach-house and stable in the ( itv Mew s 
and also nn allowanic of coals and candles lor the use of the offices 
there is also an allowance of ^55 per annum for books and other 
stationer> *’ 


TOWN CLERK. 


(Signed) F. B IIookp\ 


11 


0 


(\s fi\ed by the Officers*' and Clerks' Commitee," m their re- 
port, dated May Gth, 1842). 

Authorised fees, which, nsscstimated by the 
(oniniittfc, produce an aieragc sum ot ^1,100 0 0 
Allow am I from City cash 200 0 0 

From Aft ol Parliament funds 700 0 0 

Carried over j62 000 0 0 £ 4,780 3 11 


The piJicticability of their consolidation may he mfeired from the fact 
that tfle Cit\ Sohcitoi acted for the Comptrollci for several weeks on the last 
vacancy occuiimg hj death, and is not now so overhurthened by his official 
duties as to find himself incapacitated from representing the borough of Lam- 
beth m parliament. 
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Brought o\er . . ^2,000 0 0 £4 780 oil 

Besidc« the ad\untage4 of an official residence, 
ivith the usual allowanceH in respect thereof ” 

Allowance for clerks and stationei^ 1,^00 0 0 

Life Assurance for the chief clerk, in addition 
to his sal ary of 500 . 200 0 0 

Fees to clerks, which in 1844 produced 117 0 0 

€4,817 0 0 

Additional Establishment 

Reader to the court . j6100 0 9 

Deputy Registrar . . 200 q 0 

Clerk . . 100 0 0 

400 0 0 

£4,217 0 0 

CITY SOLICITOR. 

In a recent addicts published by Mr. Chas. Teaison, the present » 

City Sohcitoi , in defence of his consistency as a reformer, 
he saj s — 

B} close ittention to the duties of my office I have been enabled, with 
my salary and othi r ( nioluments, to raise my income to 2 110 a-} ear, 
tint IS the amount of the im ome which I returned under the Property 
Tax assessment ” — kPage 201 ' ^ 

The amount paid to liis clerks and for expenses of offices, not included in 
the aboic, is not stitid but mai b( assumed, judging from the office 
expensf s ot th< Tetu n ( Icrk, to be not less th in €,8q0 1 his will make 

the total expense ol the office to the \ ublic agree with the estimate ol 
1841 

Salar} ind other emoluments £2,110 I) 0 

t lerks and office \|»( lists . SQO 0 0 

£3,000 0 0 


TOTAL LXPFNsh TO THE PLBLir 01 rilL FOUR OFFICFS £l 1,997 3 IT 


111 tins country we are accustomed to great anomalies ; but 
one of the most extraordinary lately witnessed has been an agita- 
tion against government patronage, under tlie virtuous pretext 
that the Commissioners of the Public Health Bill were to be 
paid, and got up by the very men who participate in the above 
abuses. If public servan^ should not be paid, the argument 
would of course apply mSt emphatically to the City Remem- 
brancer, and the City Solicitor, whose services, however invalu- 
able, are at least not gratuitous. But what is more extraordinary 
still is the fact, that government should be so far impressed with 
the force of this disinterested reasoning, as to Iftive proposed 
that the office of Commissioner under the Bill should be entirely 
honorary. Upon the remonstrance, however, of some earnest 
reformers in the House, it has been agreed that one of the Com- 
missioners of the Central Board shall receive a salary not 
to exceed £1,500 per annum. Shall we take this as a fair test 
for the remuneration of official labour ^ If £l,500 per annum 
be a sufficient sum for the expense of a department that is to 
superintend, for sanitary objects, the local Boards of all Eng- 
land, how much of the above £12,000, for a fraction of the 
business of one only of those local Boards, is misapplied ? 

We will not here reproduce the particulars of other offices in 

VoL. XLIX!— No. tl. 2 F 
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the gift of the London Corporation, which were given at length 
in the March number of the ^Westminster Review’ for 1845, *1' 
but the following summary of the whole cannot be too frequently 
laid before tlie public : 

PATRONAGE OF THE LONDON CORPORATION. 

A statement of the cost to the public, m the jear 1833, of the officers and clerks of the London 
Corporation, in salaries, fees, and office allowances, from returns signed bj the officers themsches, 
and presented by them to the Rcicnue Committee of the Court oi Common Council in 1835 , 

Legal btatr, 

(Consistm^ of appointments held by sobcitors, barristers, proctors, 

and attormes’ clerks) ..£38,067 19 6 

State Offleers, 

(The Lord Mayor, Chamberlain, Shenffs, Yeoman, 'rrumpcteis, &.c ) 24, 1 87 2 9 

Officers of Customs and Market Dues .. .. .. .. 29,338 12 H 

Officers of City Gaols .. .. . .. .. 4,330 7 2 

Officers of Public Works . . . . . . . . 5,403 12 5 

Miscellaneous Offleers, 

(Including Holl-kcepcrs, Beadles, Irish Society, Port of London, Kc ) 9,653 5 4 


£110,980 19 10 

The above return does not include the patronage arisinii; from 
the City Police, the cost of whicli is £45,000 per annum, 
(£20,000 per annum more than the cliarge would have been if 
consolidated with the Metropolitan Police), nor much incidental 
patronage of a kind not necessary to particularize f. Contrast 
this return with the expenditure of^e Municipal Corporation 


* Reprinted as a Pamphlet, under the title ol ‘City Administration,' 
No 3. Price 6d. Sold by G. Luxford. 

t The aldernlfen arc trustees, ex officiot of the Royal Hospitals, and various 
other charity estates; and the folloi^mg items should be added to the patron- 
age of the two courts : — 

Ten City Tradesmen's Bills for various purposes. 

Patronage of Eighteen livings. 

Pensions to Aldermen's Widow*? ind Children, and others who 

held offices under the CorpoitiLion .. .. .. £*2,793 18 0 


Pensions to Coal Meters .. .. .. .. .. 17,011 7 0 

Committees of the Common Council for Tavern Bills, Summer 

Excursions, &c. . 6,584 16 9 

Expenses of City Barge, for do., do. (average of seven years) 453 5 7 

Fitting up Guildhall, and stoppii ' up streets on Lord Mayor’s 

Day (average of seven years) 529 12 10 


£27,373 0 2 
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of Leeds which, for the year 1843, including the administration 
of Justice, expense of gaols, police, county expenses, and 
salaries of every kind, was but £21,464 lOs, 1 Id. ! 

Reform is a plant of slow growth, but if we may judge by the 
impulse it has lately received, the reign of corporate extrava- 
gance, and exclusive privilege, must soon have an end. Let it, 
liowever, be well understood, when the time comes, that the 
mal-administration of the Corporation of London is only a part 
of a very wide and important question, — that of the best con- 
stitution fitted for the municipal government of the whole 
metropolis ; a subject upon which no city refornaer, if in any 
way connected with tlie Corporation, can be trusted ; liowever 
honest or unprejudiced he may be upon other topics. 

The reformers of the Corporation appear to have the same 
notions of liberty as Barbes, Blanqui, Hubert, and the ftst who 
the otlier day sought to overturn an assembly elected by 
universal suffrage, that they might govern France in their own 
way. TIic privileges claimed for the Corporation are not tlie 
rights of equals, but the authority of superiors, amounting to an 
intolerable usurpation ; and although of late a disposition has 
been shown by a growing party in the Court of Common Council^ 
to extend tlic municipal suffrage, this is not with any idea of 
surrendering an atom of tlieir power (if interfering with and re- 
stricting tlie rights and privileges of the rest of the metropolis. 
The members of the Corporation claim : — 

1. The right of taxing the whole of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis without their consent, and of applying the money 
without consulting them in any way on the subject. This power 
is exercised in tonnage diargcs upon shipping, in duties upon 
coals, corn, wine, potatoes, fruit, oysters, &c. landed from the 
river, or, in the case of coal, coming also to London by canal, 
road, or railway. Of the duties on coal 8rf. per ton are levied by 
Act of Parliament for the approaches to London Bridge, and 
some street improvements effected at the west end ; but the duty 
of Ad. per ton, producing about £50,000 per annum, is claimed 
by the Corporation as a kind of private property, and is included 
in the accounts of what is called the ^^City Estate.^^ 

2. The right of exemption from the county rate in considera- 
tion of their defraying, with a portion of the above money, the 
expenses of the city prisons and of the Central Criminal Court. 

3. The right of regulating the navigation of the River Thames 
from Staines to Yantley Creek; and right to the property in the 
soil on both banks of the river, which they are now disputing 
with the Crown in the Court of Chancery. 

4. The right of diminishing the security of person and 

2 P 2 
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property, by setting up, in the middle of the metropolitan district, 
a rival police administration ; to the advantage only of the 
depredator, who profits by the want of unity of action between 
the two establishments. 

5. The right of appointing the Judge of the Central Criminal 
Court, the High Bailiff of Southwark, &c., and right of the 
exclusive management of the prisons of Newgate and the 
Compter, — affecting the administration of justice for the whole 
of the metropolitan circuit. 

6. The right of holding a cattle market in the city without 
consulting the inhabitants of the metropolis, generally, upon the 
inconvenience of allowing horned beasts to be driven in the day- 
time through its most crowded thoroughfares. 

7. The right of slaughter houses in narrow lanes, and of an 
exclusive control over the outfall of the drainage area of the whole 
north of London. 

8. The right of maintaining the pomp and state of Mansion- 
House festmties out of a fund to which the wliole of the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis contribute by indirect taxation ; and this 
right for the petty exclusive distinction of dining uith her 

fMajesty^s ministers and other public functionaries on state 
occasions. 

We repeat, that men who can put forward these claims and 
insist upon them, whether they (^all themselves reformers or 
conservatives, have no true respect for the principle of self- 
government ; or no exact comprehension of its signification. 
What they mean by liberty is really a dictatorship. They 
assume powers for a section of London, which, where they should 
exist at all, should only belong to the whole of the metro])olis, 
as one municipality. The spirit of their assumption is precisely 
the same as that of the Ouvriers of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
when, in the days of the first French Revolution, they sought to 
domineer over the whole of Paris. 

To form the metropolis into one municipality, and to super- 
sede the multitudinous local acts relative to bye-laws which now 
exist, by an uniform code, the plan we have advocated has been 
that of giving to the ratepayers of the city and each of the metropo- 
litan boroughs the power of electing a town council, and of uniting 
the whole of these councils, for general purposes, by an upper 
chamber chosen from amongst themselves. A consolidation of 
interests effected in this way would supersede the necessity of all 
metropolitan Commissions. But, from what we have seen of the 
difficulty of effecting such an arrangement, we believe that, for the 
present^ Commissions are the only practicable palliations of the 
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existing evils. And observe, the objections raised are not to the 
principle of Commissions of government appointment (which might 
be obviated by ultimately making them elective), but to centraliza- 
tion,^^ in the sense of that consolidation of public business which, 
with or without rejircsentation, is alone the remedy for wasteful 
expenditure. No matter how extended the elective franchise, any 
plan of local reform that would involve the rolling into one” such 
offices as the four we have named — of the Remembrancer, the 
Comptroller, the Town Clerk, and the City Solicitor —would be 
denounced in certahi quarters as centralization”, of the most 
dangerous kind. And the clamour would not be confined to the 
holders of these places, nor their expectant possessors in the Cor- 
poration. Out of the Corporation the principal cause of the 
heavy expense of the local rates of the city is its minute parochial 
subdivisions. The entire area of the city being smalfer than 
Marylebone, which has but one vestry, the whole of its parochial 
business might be conveniently and economically transacted by 
such a body as the Court of Common Council, if properly con- 
stituted ; l)ut any such scheme would be denounced as cen- 
tralization” by eighty-five separate juntas, and the host of their 
dependants, profiting by the existing distribution of parochial 
patronage.^ Ctirry, out of the city, the principle of reducing the 
number of local functionaries, and the twenty-one paving boards 
of the parish of St. Pancras, that might, in like manner, be con- 
solidated, totlie great advantage of the rate-payers, would equally 
and energetically protest against the centrahzing operation to 
which they would be subject. 

The aggregate amount of the wasteful expenditure caused by 
the present complicated state of the local organization of the 
metropolis, has had no parallel in the history of municipal ad- 
ministrations. 

A stranger in London, taking up his abode in the city, ignorant 
of its customs, has not been there a year as a resident before he 
is startled by the frequency of the applications made to him for 
heavy local rates — consolidated rates, sewers^ rates, ward rates, 
poors’ rates, church rates, &c. Summing them up, he finds that 
they equal the rent of a handsome house in the country, and that 
they exceed, by aliout one-half, the average amount of the local 
rates of the rest of the metropolis. He learns that the local 

* Some of the 110 city parishes being united, the number of separate 
parochial luiisdictions is icduced to eighty-live. These have been combined, 
for poor-law business, into thiec unions ; but there arc still eighty-five mde- 
jiendcnt staffs of parish functional les acting separately in the admmistratioa 
of trust propel t}, church-rates, &c. 
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rates levied in the city (exclusive of government taxation, and the 
indirect taxes levied by the corporation upon coals, corn, &c.), 
amounted, for the year 1842, to £230,000. Imagining this, 
perhaps, to proceed from the poverty of the city, what is his 
astonishment when he is told, upon the authority of the Charity 
Commissioners, that the city possesses an hereditary revenue of 
£360,000 per annum, originally bequeathed for the same class 
of objects for which the local rates are required — namely, the 
relief of the poor, the cure of the sick, education, religion, and 
general purposes. He learns that nearly tMfe whole of this im- 
mense fund was once held in trust for the public by the mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city of London but that, from the 
corruption which prevailed in past times, this revenue has gra- 
dually been permitted to slip out of the hands of the Corporation 
into those of bodies practi^ly irresponsible, and who so admi- 
nister it as to deprive the public of all but the minimum of the 
benefit it was intended to confer. He learns that the Cor- 
poration now, so far from exerting itself to check in other 
bodies the misapplication of charity funds, sets itself an example 
to all other trustees throughout the country, of unbounded 
waste and prodigality ; not only multiplying unnecessary offices, 
but rewarding their holders with emoluments exceeding the 
salaries of ministers of the crown, and supporting a town 
mayoralty at [sl greater cost than that of tlie president and secre- 
taries of the United States Government.* He discovers that 
the contagion of this example, extending more or less to every 
branch of local administration in the Metropolis, and tlie pro- 
ceedings of the two hundred independent Boards to which its 
administration is entrusted, being separately too insignificant 
to attract the attention of the press, an annual revenue of 
THREE MILLIONS Sterling, raised within the circuit of the Me- 
tropolitan Police district (including the City), is frittered away 
without the public knowing any tiling of the matter, and proves 
inadequate to the local objects to which it is professedly de- 
voted ; — that education is still wanting for the children of the 
poor, and that public baths, street improvements, river embank- 
ments, and a multitude of works of public usefulness linger for 
want of funds, and have to be ultimately abandoned. 

No honest and unprejudiced mind can consider tliese facts 
without arriving at the conclusion that the cause of the whole 


Thf cost of the city mayoralty, exclusive of the expense 5 the justice 
room at the muusion, is about £2()/)(K) per annum. The (hty Solicitor sa>s 
X' 1 0,000 per annum. 
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iiiiscliief is to be found in dinded jurisdictions. Leeds, Tork, 
Bolton, Manchester, every other municipal town, has the power 
of exercising some general supervision of its own affairs. Tlic 
Metropolis has none. It is like a house without a landlord, or 
with a separate landlord to every room. Unity of administration, 
without which there carj be neither efficiency nor economy in the 
local government, is as necessary for London as for Leeds, and 
infinitely more so, because tlic interests affected are of far greater 
nifignitude. 

This is not “ centralization” in the obnoxious ^sense of the 
term. It is well to hold in abhorrence that kind of centrah- 
zation which recently existed in France, when the leave of a 
minister had first to be asked and obtained for almost every 
municipal act ; a system which practically put a stop to all pro- 
gress ; but the abuse of the powers of a mtional executive is not 
a rational argument against their existence. The abuse in France 
ronsisted, not in rendering local Boards responsible to the 
National Executive, as they always should be, for a violation 
of the laws, but in practically depriving the local Boards of all 
))ow'er, whether for breaking the laws, or acting up to their spirit. 
In fact, under the government of Louis Philippe, local govern- 
ment could hardly be said to exist. The true nrinciple is to 
allow to municipal councils perfect freedom of aeffin, but freedom 
of action subject to responsibility, when laws are broken, or 
duties neglected; and there can be no efficient responsibihty 
without supervision. 

Nobody, that we are aware of, wishes to revive the French 
system (now expiring) in England. The cry of “ centralization,” 
got up against the sanitary and other local reforms proposed to 
be effected, has but one and that a very obvious meaning, — “This, 
our craft, by which we live, is in danger.” The ratepayer of the 
Metropolis, if he understands what he is about, will answer it 
by another; — “ Keep your hands out of my pockets.” 


For a brief summary of the local revenue of llie Metropolis, 
see the following page. 
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LOCAL REVENUE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


THE CITY. 


Trust estates for public objects admmisteied liy 
chartered companies d, is K 

Fiirishes dSJOl K 6 

'i he Corporation of London 110,94) Q 2 

Ihe Fnc City Hospitals 128,76) 11 


^364,096 11 


Coal Duties. (Returns for 1841, since increased). 
4d per ton^*on account of “ City 
Estate’ » .. 48,621 17 2 

Brf per ton on account of “ London 

Bndge Approaches Fund” 96,232 11 10 
Id per ton on account of the Coal 

Market hund 12 022 2 11 


9 


. 116 7'i6 n 11 

Deduct diawbackb 3 869 2 6 

152,887 n 

Mctage duties on corn, fruit potatoes, salt, Ac , 
with street and market tolls, at least )0 OOO 0 

Freedom and Inery tines, feis and other charges 
of the corporation and trading comp lines about 10,000 0 
Tonnage dues and other charges connected with 
the Fort ol London, and conservaiity of the 
rncr, about 00,U00 0 

City pool’s I ate, jidice rate, connolidatod rate, 
sewers’ rate ward rati, Ac (1842) 230 000 0 


METROPOLITAf POLICE DISTRICT. 


906,981 1 


Police Rate, P R 88 (1811) 

Receded from parishes jtl82 25" 0 7 

„ the treasury 102,229 1 9 

Poor’s rate for the same district about one half 
more than the cost ot the police say 

County rates (sin the proportion to the police rate 
in M arylebum , which is oiu -half) 

Church rates, Ac (say the proportion to the police 
rate in Marylebone, which is also one half) 

Paling, watering and cleansing rates (the propor- 
tion to the police rate in Marjlebone is about 
ccjual) 

I igbting (about one-half) 

Sewers’ rates (the evpcnditure in 18 )) not including 
the Citj/ 

Metropolitan roads (P. R. J88) 

Chanty funds in Westminster, and the tour me- 
tropolitan counties of Kent, Middlesex, burrey 
and £9 sc\ 


284 484 8 4 
426 726 12 0 

1 12.242 1 2 

142.242 4 2 

284 481 S 4 
142 242 4 2 

100,000 0 0 

71 596 11 4 

148,649 S 7 

1,742,667 18 


o 


Total local levenue of the inctropoli-) (ap])imimat(* 

estimate) .£2,649,6.51 19 9 
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Art VII. — Of a Liberal Education in general; and ivifh 

particular reference to the leading studies of the University of 

Cambridge. By William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity 

College. Parker. 1845. 

The English universities are great national institutions, and the 
way that they are and ought to be conducted involves a question of 
national importance. They possess a monopoly of the education of 
the noble, the wealthy, and the powerful classes of England. In 
addition to their immense private property, they have large endow- 
ments and privileges directly from the state. They have extensive 
patronage in the church, and, by their fellowships, they can set 
apart a considerable number of their members for the advancement 
of learning and science. By their political influence, they*can not 
only protect their own interests, but also play a powerful part in 
tlic general legislation of the country. The community may 
suft'er severely from their mismanagement, or derive untold 
benefit from llieir wise administration. They are, therefore, 
legitimate objects of concernment and interference to all persons 
interested in maintaining the public W’elfare, and capable of 
understanding aright the business of education. Politicians, 
in and out of parliament, the public press, the private citizen of 
cultivated intelligence, — are entitled and required to look into 
the universities, no less than into the administration of justice, 
the government of the colonies, or the management of the poor. 
Abandoned to their own devices, as they have hitherto been, by 
the official authorities of the country, there is the more need of 
some sort of unofficial attention to their conduct. They ought 
by no means to pass unpraised or unblamed according to their 
deserts. 

Dr. Whewell^s books on University Education give the means 
of judging very accurately of the system pursued at Cambridge, 
and also of the improvements that are in progress through the 
influence of the leading men of the university itself. He tells us 
wdiat it used to be in former days, what changes have been 
recently made, and v hat further improvements he proposes, and 
may be sui)posed, from his situation, to have some chance of 
carrying into effect. To any one capable of judging of the merits 
of a university system, these books will afford the necessary 
information in regard to Cambridge. 

There are two separate matters to be considered in an educa- 
tional scheme, namely, the subjects taught, and the manner of 
teaching. On both these points, the English universities stand 
very much in need of improvement, as Dr. Whewell fully con- 
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fesses. In respect to the first, or to the subjects of teaching, a 
very large and sweeping innovation has been lately announced in 
Cambridge, and is in the course of being submitted to the 
supreme tribunal of the university. 

According to the existing practice, the subjects taught in botli 
institutions are Greek and Latin, on the one hand, and the ma- 
thematical sciences on the other ; these branches are substantially 
the whole curriculum, whether for the many or for the few. To 
attain the bachelor’s or tlie master’s degree a moderate share of 
them suffices^; to attain the highest honours and rewards the 
student must merely advance farther in the same narrow tracks. 
A first-ratq Cambridge man is undoubtedly either an able ma- 
thematician or an accomplished classic ; an ordinary graduate has 
seen some service in arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid, in Homer 
and Vii^il, with a trifle of Paley and Locke. All else that can 
constitute learning, intellectual power, or valuable information, 
must be obtained from other quarters, or*wholly omitted. 

It requires no argument to prove the insufliciency of these two 
branches of study to form a liberal or even a decent edu(*aiion. 
The modern world and modern science ought obviously to liavc 
a larger share of the attention of a modern man tlian is allowed 
in this system. But a difficulty arises as to the selection of sub- 
jects. What new liranches ought to be introduced, and what 
old displaced ? Shall we discard the mathematics, m whole or 
in part, to make room for physics, chemistry, or natural history ^ 
Shall we substitute living languages and recent speculation for 
the ancient classics ^ Human life and iiuman capacity are very 
limited in comjiarison with the aggregate knowledge of the 
present time. Moreover, were it otherwise, it can never be 
necessary for one mind to drink in the whole ; a limited draught 
can serve all the purposes of any single human being. 

Now with regard to the arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
required of the general mass of the University students, there is, in 
general, very little dispute among thinking men. These acquire- 
ments are so fundamental, so necessary both in the daily business 
of life and in the pursuit of the other sciences, and so valuable in 
the cultivation of the reason, that they are by no means to be dis- 
pensed with. It is also desirable, on many accounts, that a few 
individuals should master tJie entire course of the existing ma- 
thematical sciences. The only matter of controversy is the right 
of the classics to retain their ancient jihue in a college education. 

We believe that the greatest enemy to classical studies could 
not wish them at a lower ebb than they arc at the present day 
with reading men, after they have left school and college. 
Scarcely any one amuses his leisure or advances his cultiva- 
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ti(Mz by means of Greek and Latin books. The experience of 
pul)lishers assures us, ^vith all the certainty of parliamentary 
returns, that the classical writers of antiquity are not now read 
in tliis country. The two great houses formerly devoted to their 
publication are extinct. Priestley ceased in 1828, and Valpy in 
1834; and since then there have been almost no classical publi- 
cations apart from school-books. Booksellers are not applied to 
for the entire works of Euripides or Demosthenes, Plato or 
Cicero, except in rare instances, or to fill up unread libraries. 
A thinking man will often be found reading Bacon or Locke, but 
how few dream of opening Aristotle ! When a member of par- 
liament is heard quoting Virgil or Horace, we merely give him 
credit for retaining some fragments of school recollections. 
Whatever may be the opinion in schools and colleges, it is an 
established maxim among men engaged in the business of life, 
til at modern literature ia sufficient to satisfy every craving of the 
intellectual tastes. 

We do not hesitate to express our opinion that the present 
aliandonment ot these studies is greater than it ought to be. We 
should wisli that there were a select few scattered through society, 
at least one in every intimate circle, thoroughly versed in Greek 
and Roman literature ; just as we should desire to see others per- 
fectly at home in German, French, or Italian, while a different 
class made science, or history, or antiquity, their favourite ac- 
complishments. It is a high gratification to hear a simile from 
Homer, a thought from Plato, or an interesting illustration of 
ancient life from Aristophanes, when they chime in aptly with 
the current vein of a social company. As an intelligent traveller 
is desiderated when foreign manners are in question, so we arc 
grateful for the clear statements of an unpedantic scholar, when 
we wish to compare old times with our own. A single individual 
cannot know everj^ known thing, but fifty individuals might ; and 
in the intercourse of society tlie fifty brains might be, to a great 
extent, at the service of each. If every one were to study the 
same thing, society could not be greater in intellect than the 
greatest of its members. But if, by a projzcr distribution of 
subjects, each class of things were known to the uttermost by 
somebody, who should be in communication with every other 
body, the society would become omniscient for the benefit of the 
single man. Instead, therefore, of classical scholars disappearing 
entirely from the ranks of educated people, we should wish that 
there were, besides them, one person in a hundred profoundly 
versed in the comparative philology of the Indo-Germanic 
tongues, another equally versed in Helirew and its cognate 
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literatures, and, in every town of fifty thousand inhabitants, an 
eccentric spirit that drew Chinese lore from the original fountains. 

But these considerations do not decide the question — ought 
the existing apparatus of classical teaching to be always kept up 
to the present extent ? Is there anything so supremely valuable * 
in the acquiring of Latin and Greek as to make the operation its 
own immediate reward ? Have the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
who never open the classics after their school days are over, out 
of the thousand who are taught them, received a benefit cor- 
responding .to the time and labour expended ? There are not a 
few that will say yes” to these questions, but it is distressing to 
witness their struggles in attempting to maintain their position. 
We have, however, no intention at present to enter into this 
particular controversy. It is more to the purpose at the present 
time, \:o take a review of some of the more important of our 
modern studies, and to consider in what way these may best 
receive the prominence that they deserve. 

The subject of the introduction of modern sciences has been 
considered by Dr. Whcwell in his most recent volume on the 
University-education question. In that volume he made a })ro- 
posal on the matter to the Cambridge autliorities, which we read 
with very great satisfaction ; and still more liave we been grati- 
fied to find, that the senate of the University has adopted his 
suggestions to their fullest extent, and is about to submit them 
to a general convocation, by 'whose sanction they will l)ecome 
the law and practice of the IJniversity. 

It is well known that candidates for lionours at Cambridge 
must at present aspire to the highest attainments cither in mathe- 
matics or in classics; and that in consequence of the prizes lield 
out in the shape of present renown and subsequent rewards of a 
more substantial kind, eminent j)roficients in these departments 
are constantly sent forth. Now the proposal that we are glad to 
see adopted in Cambridge, consists in making two new avenues 
to honours, one through the physical and experimental sciences, 
and one through the moral sciences. In addition to the mathe- 
matical tripos and the classical tripos, there is to be a scientific 
tripos, and a moral and political tripos, which are to include the 
great branches of knowledge whose cultivation is at present an 
entire blank in the University. Honours in the new depart- 
ments are to be of the same value as in the old to the successful 
competitors, who are to be decorated and proclaimed with all 
the eclat of the mathematical and classical wranglers, and to 
receive equal consideration with them in the appointments to 
fellowships and livings that follow distinguished scholarship. 
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As a beginning, we think notliing could be belter than this. 
A very small degree of exertion in the University authorities 
will produce a very great amount of effect, when the course pur- 
sued is to stimulate to the uttermost the best minds among the 
youth of the colleges. It has already been seen what rewards 
can do for mathematical and classical culture ; and a like profi- 
ciency in the physical and moral sciences will as certainly result 
from the same stimulus being applied in their case. And by 
preparing in this way the higher minds of the University, the 
advantages will next extend to the mass of the students, whose 
tuition will l)e carried on l)y the newly-cultivated class in con- 
junction with tlie mathematical and classical scholars. 

It being once determined to establish a tripos of the physical 
sciences, there can be little dispute about the subjects to be in- 
cluded in it. Nature and the genius of man have furnished 
these. They are physics (including mechanics, heat, electricity, 
light, ^c.), chemistry, vegetable and animal physiology and 
anatomy, and the natural-liistory group of subjects. Such arc 
substantially the departments announced in the list given by the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge, although that list is 
somewhat liampered in its detail by the reference to existing 
professorships that it lias been thought proper to make in the 
new proposal. 

Tlie tripos of the moral sciences may give rise to more diffi- 
culty. With the s-ame reference to existing professorships, the 
senate has fixed upon moral philosophy, political economy, 
history; jurisprudence, and tlie law of England. The great omis- 
sion in the group is logic; but we imagine that it is fully intended 
that both it and psychology, or the general science of mind, shall 
be brought in under moral philosophy. If these two subjects do 
not in fact receive a prominent share of attention, we shall certainly 
regard the reformed curriculum as radically defective. Logic has 
now received a high degree of scientific perfection; and through 
the works of Whately, Whewell, and Mill, it has been completely 
adapted to the purposes of university education. And although 
the general science of mind is not all that could be wished, it yet 
possesses a large body of valuable doctrines, &nd as much of a 
systematic form as to render it easily communicable by public 
teaching. Moreover, it is a branch standing in need of express 
cultivation, and by being strongly brought before a few of the 
al)lest rising men of a large university it might be taken up 
by some that would be able to advance it. 

With regard to general history, as a branch of the moral tripos, 
some doubts will be entertained by many. The subject is in 
sucli a chaotic state, that there is no security for fixing down a 
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teacher to a really valuable course of instruction under it. The 
mere events of the past, as related in commonplace histories, arc 
no fit subject for youthful training, and are unworthy of absorb- 
ing any portion of the precious season of school and college 
educiition. If history is to be taught, it ought to be as a science^ 
with its laws and doctrines, which the current of events should 
furnish and exemplify. The laws that bind society together, 
commonly called the laws of social order, and the laws of social 
progress or civilization, when figgregated into a systematic w^hole, 
would mak^ a branch of human knowledge of the higliest wortlj 
and value. But such an aggregate science lias not yet been fully 
formed. The best thing than can be done at present is to choose 
as a text-book some history that approaches most nearly to a 
history of civilization, founded on general laws of progress. 
Although Guizot^s ^ History of Civilization in France’ is far from 
being a perfect scientific history, there would certainly be no 
w^aste of valuable time in adopting it as a t('\t-book on the pro- 
gress of the modern world. 

It ought not to require much argument to prove, that a may 
that should pass with distinction througli either of tlie new 
courses of study, must be a very important actor upon the pre- 
sent stage of the world’s affairs, — a man very much in request, 
though as yet rarely produced by universities, or any other 
agencies whatsoever. 

Let us consider shortly some of the points of human well- 
being that are wrapt up in these neglected studies, that we may 
see what an amount of good a public institution would create by 
commanding their energetic acquisition. And not to overload 
the question by attempting too much, or by going upon the class 
of subjects most liable to controversy, we shall mostly confine 
our illustrations to the departments of the tripos of the jihysical 
and organical sciences. 

First . — ^There exists in the present day a vast store of energy 
and capital, requiring only to be linked to knowledge, in order 
to achieve new and endless acquisitions of material abundance. 
The knowledge chiefly necessary for this object is, or ought to 
be, contained in physics, chemistry, and the sciences of living 
beings, such as animal and vegetable physiology. In these 
various sciences lie the conditions of rearing structures and 
machinery, gigantic in strength and capacity, and delicate in 
action, — the fertilising of the soil, — the feeding, housing, clothing, 
carrying, and in many ways gratifying the mass of human beings, 
— the appropriation of all that is beneficial in the resources and 
agents of nature, and the resistance to whatever is hurtful, — the 
production of the means of outward splendour and sensuous 
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crratification, — and the facilities to man’s cultivation of a material 
kind^ as in the multiplication of books, engravings, maps, models, 
and apparatus. In every town, in every street, in every market- 
place, such knowledge is needed; not a week passes but some 
one feels that it is the very wisdom for him, more precious than 
rubies. The engineer, the manufacturer, the farmer, the man in 
every condition, is incessantly brought to a stand-still from being 
ignorant, and having no knowledge near, of the operations and 
resources of nature. Let the prizeman in the scientific tripos get 
himself engaged in the workshop, the dockyard, the^ railway, the 
quarry, the farm, or tlie place of merchandise, and old difficulties 
will be perpetually transforming themselves into new facilities, 
and a college education become henceforth respected among the 
most practical minded of men. Let first-rate scientific accom- 
plishmcnts be followed up by the usual apprenticeships •to arts 
or business, and there will certaiidy be produced the very highest 
degrees of skill and inventiveness. Notwithstanding the aristo- 
(Tatic preference for the occupations of politics, war, law, medicine, 
or theology, not a few that study at the English universities 
would emi)race, with the utmost alacrity, the prospect or pos- 
sibility of coming to the head of some of the magnificent manu- 
facturing or trading establishments now abounding all over the 
empire ; and many would rejoice to be able to convert a rental 
of six thousand into ten. If Atma Muter contributed to such 
consummations, she would find plenty of defenders against the 
aspersion of growing vulgarised in her aims, which she would be 
sure to encounter at tlic commencement of her new career. 

But even in the aristocratic occupations themselves, a full and 
accurate knowledge of the mechanical and chemical properties of 
things, and of vegetation and animal life, would prove of vast use 
to its possessor and to the public. Our legislators have the 
control of a great industrial nation, and they ought to deal with 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade in a manner consistent with 
the natural processes that they are based upon. Again and 
again, has a whole brancJi of industry been ruined, by the 
imposition of rules tliat destroyed the very conditions of its 
working. Some ill-placed tax, or absurd caution, or annoying 
system of inspection, may every Jiow and then be found 
paralyzing all the efforts of skill and capital. If the framers 
of such enactments possessed a scientific education, they 
would be able to judge rationally of the representations of 
persons complaining, reasonably or unreasonably, of such risks. 
There is no possible operation that does not rest upon some 
natural law, the knowledge of which is a check upon every delu- 
sive statement regarding if. The legislature lias also to pass bills 
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on water supply, gas manufacture, drainage and sewerage, roads, 
and the various kinds of sanitary improvements, all which ought 
to be in accordance witli the laws of things. Again, the lawyer, 
whether counsel or judge, has to deal with patents and inventions, 
which are at this hour the subject of the grossest injustice and 
unfairness. Notliing could more directly promote improvements 
in the arts, than a system of adjudicating upon patents, founded 
on a good discrimination of their scientific merits. Frequently, 
also, are there brought before the courts, cases of nuisancesarising 
from manufactories ; and in order to decide these readily and 
justly, it would be well that tlie lawyers themselves had some 
knowledge of the agencies complained of. To cite another in- 
stance from the of legislation, substances are sometimes so 
badly classified in the customs’ regulations, that the mercliant is 
subjected to imposts never intended by the law. But if the 
scientific properties of things were always chosen as their de- 
signating marks, such injurious mistakes could scarcely happen. 
With respect to the military and naval departments of public 
service, the need of a scientific training is partially recognised by 
the military schools of the (lovernment and the East India 
Company. 

By their neglect of the physical, chemical, and vital sciences, 
the English universities have lost the power of giving a medical 
education. Were these resumed, they could at least lay a foun- 
dation for eminence in physic, of wdiich the practice is so de- 
plorably empirical, even in our scientific age. 

Secondly . — Besides adding scientific accomplishment to prac- 
tical skill of all kinds, the scheme we are discussing would inevi- 
tably tend to the advancement of the sciences themselves. The 
intense devotion of great talents to scientific acquisitions, in the 
first place, and the attainment of endowed leisure, in the next 
place, are circumstances eminently favourable to original dis- 
coveries. 

The encouragements held out in Oxford and Cambridge to the 
mathematical and classical departments of study, have led to 
their cultivation by many highly-gifted men. But the subjects 
now proposed to be brought under similar encouragements, are 
far more susceptible of enlargement than either the Iiigher 
mathematics or the criticism of antiquity. In ex])erimental 
physics, in chemistry, in natural history, in anatomy and 
physiology, to work is to discover ; every effort of well-directed 
application is sure of its reward. A hundred and eighty years 
ago, Newton bought a prism, that he might try the curious 
experiment of obtaining colours out of the sun’s ray, and the 
world has rung with the consequences. Remembering this, we 
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shall not listen unmoved, if wc hear of an Oxford student or 
fellow Imyin^ a microscope, a 1)ali^nce, or a blow-pipe, for the 
jnirpose of sccimr what the earth and livini; thii^s are made of. 

Tlie peoj)le and rulers of (ireat ]3ritain hafe liitherto been 
shamefully remi'-s in tlie eiicourai^emejit of active scientific pur- 
suits. They are blind to llieir own interests, and reckless of the 
])roi>Tess of civilization. By a very small sacrifice of the wealth 
and attention of the jiublic this country, the actual rate of 
scientific advancement mi » lit be increased to a tenfold degree. 
We have little idea of uhat we lose by neglecting ^o keep up an 
adequate effective strength of the men whose inroads upon tlie 
secrets of nature put unlimited power into our hands. 

Next to the maintenance of the jieace and good order of 
society, the government is bound to support an instrumentality 
of progress, or to see that there exists in full efficiency a*staf¥ of 
scientific explon'rs, witli all the requisite aids and furtherances. 
The compLaint lately made in parliament of the inefficacy of 
existing science to throw any light on the terrible ])otato evil, 
might scr\ e to remind the government that if its predecessors 
had looked a little more to the encouragement of research, the 
ignorance complained of might have been ere now dispelled. 
But, indeed, we doubt if there be a single public office where the 
backwardness of scientific truth is not rei^catedly felt. The 
ventilation of the Houses of Parliament, old and new, has been a 
prolonged vexation of spirit to all concerned, owing to the little 
.attention that has as y(‘l been bestowed on the subject. In the 
Admiralty there is no certainty .as to the building of war ships; 
an easy-sailing, comfortable royal yacht seems to surp.ass the 
entire amount of skill at the command of the state. The sanitary 
improvement of towns and villages is obstructed, among other 
causes, by the insufficiency of our present physical .and chemical 
knowledge. If medical science were in a more advanced state, 
it would not have cost five years’ worry at tlie Home Office to 
do nothing at all in the way of regulating the jnofession. If the 
knowledge of agricultunil laws and processes were more perfect, 
the AVest India colonies iniglit yet attain a thriving condition. 
These are the difficulties left by former administrations; they 
are evils removable by well-directed human ability. A ruler like 
Charlemagne or Najioleon comprehends the vast importance of 
such a dep.artnient of jmblic sendee, and directs everything to be 
done that can in any way further it. Wliy should not every 
authority in existence feel the obligation of increasing the chances 
of human welfare, as well as of removing stumbling-blocks out 
of its own sphere. It is directly in the ])ower of the government 
to endow additional chairs in the universities, not to speak of 
VoL. XLIX —No. IL (i 
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increasiiig ilic number of the universities themselves. Where 
there is one chair of pli ysics or chemistry, it could create two ; 
and it might constitute tliree ^)rofessors of natural history where 
there are none.# It could make up the salaries of all working 
professors, so as to enable them to live, and to afford the cost of 
research. The late government did right to give the eminent 
])rofcssor of natural philosophy in Edinburgh two hundred a 
year, but they erred in leaving the equally eminent professor of 
chemistry in statu (juo. Pensions to aged and successful culti- 
vators of science arc good and dearly earned; but permanent 
situations, where research is accompanied m itli public tcacliing, 
are more direct and certain in their operation. A man will not 
abstain from a hopeful profession, and enter on a career of plii- 
losophic enquiry, on the chance of three hundred a year, after 
half a life-time of labour. With us there is no endowed institute 
like the French Academy, and we are not likely to adopt such a 
scheme ; but l)y the endow’ment of lectureships in colleges wt 
can achieve the end, along with another public! benefit. We 
make sure of having pu^glic teachers; and in cme case out of. 
ten we have discoverers, and we might so arrange as to have 
these in one case out of four. The government, moreover, miglit 
consult its owMi advantage l)y keeping a larger permanent scientific 
staff in its immediate service. Iji addition to a liard-wrought 
and poorly pJiid chemist, it might surely afford to have two or 
three officials taken from the scieutitic* class, instead of luiving 
to send for such men often when it is loo late. In whatever w ay 
a large number of able men are set to w^ork upon the discovery 
of the law^s of* things, the world is sure to be benefited, and to 
feel grateful to them, and to the powers and authorities that 
sustained them in their lal)ours. 

But it is a loud-spoken maxim, in the adininistralion of this 
country, not to put everything into the hands of the central 
goverjiment. Local authorities claim to share with the supreme 
authority in carrying on the business of the state. The nation 
will never be disposed to allow education, for example, to be 
entirely under the control of a government board sitting in 
London. The same ])rinciple might be applied to the en- 
couragemcn of science. The staff of original inquirers could be 
increased by local bodies a wvll as by tbc ccjilral power. Why 
should not every large towui support a man of science, and enjoy 
the iriat of his achievements? The popular institutions, that 
make lilerature and philosophy attractive to the listeners of the 
day, ought to throw in a in he for posterity; and, if jiossihlc, in- 
crease the collective wisdom of tlie race. If Manchester were to 
support a chemist, and Liverpool an electrician ; if Birmingham 
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maintained r(^earclies into light, and Bristol supported a phy- 
siologist ; if botany were inereased from Glasgow, and meteorology 
in Edinburgh; if Sheflield liad a travelling zoologist, and Dublin 
an explorer of the earth’s rrnst — wc should soon feel a difference 
in the j)ace of discovery : the seientifie journals would be less 
barren, and the British Association better worth attending. The 
wealth of such cities would not be ojipressed by the charge, and 
there are abundant means of pi^curing the proper men. Inventive 
genius is always turning uii in our schools, colleges, and mechanics’ 
institutions, and if openings are provided, it may* be prevented 
from ])assing away into routine professions. The municipal funds 
of several of our large towns probably exceed the entire revenue 
of the Grand Duke of llesse-Darmstadt, whose munificence 
sustains the career of Liebig. The entire cost of the Florentine 
Academy, so illustrious in the seventeciith century, during the 
brief eystx'nce allowed to it by arbitrary power, could certainly 
be raised in London at one subscrijition. The Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, now little more than half-a-century old, has 
earned the gratitude of the civilized world, by giving room to the 
labours of Davy and Faraday; and this is a mere private associa- 
tion, which could be repeated a hundred times in Great Britain. 
Tlierc is scarcely a county where the luxurious classes could not 
enjoy the rarest and choicest of intellectual entertainments, — to 
listen to new discoveries, in their fnst announcement by the 
discoverer himself, a discoverer that they themselves had set up. 
Moreover, tlie real and immediate value to humanity of many of 
the truths nou coming into light, is a strong reason for earnestly 
pursuing them. 1’he useful results of recent electrical discovery 
are almost beyond reckoning u]) ; the thunder-rod, the correction 
of the mariner’s compass, the increase of chemical resouices, the 
electric telegrajdi, are merely a few of the more prominent; and 
by the further ])ros('cution of the same line of research, we are 
almost sure to arrive at other novelties of equal consequence. It 
is now quite certain that each hiiinan body requires to have a 
peculiar electrical stale in order to its healthy action, in the same 
way that it requires a certain sup]dy of moisture and a fixed 
temperature. \nd since the earth and air communicate electricity 
to our bodies, of variable kinds and degrees, it must frequently 
happen that w(‘ receive an unhealthy charge. Exactly as, in our 
naked exjiosure to the elements, we grow too cold or too hot, so 
in our naked exposure to the electrical blast, we may receive a 
negative charge, when we ought to be positive. Thus many of 
our discomforts arc of electrical origin. But we have apparatus 
that can imitate all the effects of the thunders and lightnings of 
the sky, or ihe magnetism of the ground. We can charge and 
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discharge, make poles and reverse poles, excite or^neutralize this 
great agency. It will soon be in our power to play off upon the 
human body a inacliine-influencc to neutralize a sky-influence. 
What fires, clotliiiig, and the batli, are, to put tlie body in good 
states of warmth, and counteract llie severities of climate, Leyden 
jars, voltaic batteries, and electro-magnets may hereafter be to 
remove the galling uneasiness of an adverse electrical sky. If six 
Faradays had been working on |^is subject instead of one, all 
that the next generation will rejoice in, might have l)een ours to- 
day. Let tlie towns, therefore, lay the matter to heart. 

But to return to the Universities. Tlie prt)motion of original 
discovery is one of their natural functions, one of tlie grounds of 
tlieir existence. Oxford and Cambridge have the power of 
stimulating young men to the uttermost exertions in any line 
they choose to fix upon: they ha\e also the incaiis of dcdi(*atmg 
their aptest ])upils to a life of intellec'lual occupation. •AVliatever 
otlicrs do in the case before us, they are culjiable if tliey do 
nothing. They have effected something in certain limited de- 
])arlments; we wish them to use their influence in other depart-- 
inents of still greater importance to liiunaii welfare. 1'liey Iiave 
residences and salaries at their disposal, and expectations to Iiold 
out; and they might easily bestow these on men that would 
push forw’ard the examination of heat or electricity, of oils or 
alkalies, metals or earths, the nourishment of plants, the for- 
mation of muscle, the causes of health and disease, the influences 
of climate, the powers and j)ro])erties of lood, or any other 
question in matter or mind that ^eemed nearly in turn for being 
taken u]i. 

Thirdly. There is another w'cighly (‘onsideration that may be 
advanced in favour of an extended curriculum. The multitude 
of young men that flo(*k to a university are of all vaiieties of 
intellectual character and native ajititude ; and wdiile there are 
certain things that they must necessarily learn in common, yet 
when their uttermost powers of acquirement are to be tasked, 
and the wdiole peiiod disposable for their education usurped, 
some provision should be made for radical differences of character. 
Now w^e wmuld contend, that classical literature and mathematics 
do not constitute a sufficient clioice of intellectual occupation. 
There is a very large and important class of minds far better 
adapted for the natural sciences than for these subjects. Where 
the faculty of observation is strong, and the tactual discrimina- 
tion delicate and nice, the character is eminently suited for 
the studies of natural liistory, of chemistry, and of jfliysiology, 
in short for the sciences of observation and cx])eriment. 
Where the reflective pow'crs very much exceed the strength 
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and (leliracy of tlic scnsos, vvc have a nialliematician or a 
inetapliysician by nature, or an abstraet speculator in general; 
but in the reverse instance, of ordinary reflective powers and 
extraordinary keenness of external perception, a naturalist, an 
experimental enquirer, or a master of material and industrial 
arrangements is as certainly indicated. For this latter class, 
Cambridge and Oxford afford no aliment ; tliey contrilnite 
nothing either to train the aptitudes peculiar to it, or to tit it for 
being useful. Tlie only development permitted to great natural 
gifts of eye and hand, is in the extra-academical occupations of 
boating, cricket, or horsemanship. But the constitutions destined 
to be eminent in thc^c pursuits, could also gain eminence in the 
chemical lalioratory, in electrical or o])tical manipulation, in the 
discrimination of animal or vegetable sjiecies, or tlie iiicejiercep- 
tion of anatomical structure.- He that handles a fishing rod to 
admiration, would find liiniself gifted for feeling a pulse or 
guiding a scalpel. On the jirinciplc tliat a man finds a gratifica- 
tion in the exercise of his most effective powers, — in doing what 
lie can do well, — we may safely affirm, that if the university 
studies lirought fully into play this order of capacities, it would 
convert many of its idlers pito working students. If the 
ineclianical precision that recei^es no commendation but in tlie 
fields and rivers, were rewarded with honours in the senate 
house, tlie sporting clubs would dwindle, and the classes fill up. 

It is almost a settled judgment on the English character, tliat 
it is more prone to iirapj)le with real bodily things, tlian to 
indulge in sjiceiilations of a high degree of abstraction. When 
contrasted with the French character, we find in it action rather 
tlian disquisition, surciicss of execution more than range of 
conception. Our military nun can ])oint a gun, or perform a 
manoeuvre, or obey jilain directions \\ith unrivalled ])reeision ; a 
Freud i official can contrive a comprehensive scheme, or write a 
beautiful and well-arranged re])ort. In the field of science, the 
French have acquired the pre-eminence in algebraical analysis ; 
the English had siu‘h a distaste for this extreme abstract mode, 
that they sustained the geometrical treatment of mechanical and 
astronomical questions to the very last. While the continent 
was producing a scries of splendid analysts, Britain was rejire- 
sented by Newlon, Macdarin, Matthew Stewart, and Robinson, 
whose yearnings were for a more tangible style of calculation. 
In experimental research, England has stood its ground against 
the world : and if it had the encouragements afforded in other 
countries, it would soon surpass any nation in Europe. Wc 
shall bow before the speculative faculties and generalizing ten- 
dencies of t^e French ; but we hope to assert our own superior 
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gifts in grappling with material powers and i)roperties, in working 
with the crucible or handling the knife. 

It cannot, therefore, l)e deemed fortunate that English univer- 
sities should not befitted to English charjicters; that the qualities 
whereby an Englishman makes himself most valuable to the 
world and most content with his sphere of life, should l)e point- 
edly discouraged in the school where he receives his education. 
Because a youth would be greatest as a naturalist, a ]diysiologist, 
a chemist, an engineer, or a manufacturer, we resolve tliat he 
shall be a scholar, or an algebraist, or notliing. It would surely 
be enough, if we encouraged the less frequently occurring capa- 
bilities as mucli as the more (‘omiiion, without committing the 
cruelty and injustice of depriving young men of the openings 
where their faculties will yield the richest fruits. According to 
the Oxford and Cambridge policy, Aristotle might have been a 
poet laureate in full cm])loy, and Cicero the auditor of the 
Quajstor’s accounts. 

Fourthly , — In throwing new weight into the scientific s(‘ale, it 
is to be taken into account, that in their ])rcscnl state of advance- 
ment, the subjects in question constitute a very high mental 
cultivation. By their means, a human being may acquire no 
ordinary degree of a(‘com]dishment. They give the ])ower of 
#r)mprch ending, explaining, and being intensely interested in, 
the entire framework of nature around, as well as most of the 
subtle processes of man’s designing. They contain the abbre- 
viated statements of the procedure of creation in its grand and 
in its minute t)perations; — in the career of the uinds and the 
launching of the thunder, — in the subtle movements of light and 
the multiform workings of heat, — in tlie transformations of matter 
and the i)owers of life, — in the Avays of the creatures that tread 
the globe in our comj)any, — and in the forms of races long de- 
parted from the earth. The Imman intellect is richly stored, by 
being filled with thoughts oil things such as these; and there are 
perpetual occasions for rejwoducing tlieir impressions in the 
current of waking meditations. The entomologist, as well as 
the poet, has at times his ^^cye in a fine frenzy rolling.” Nature 
is ever showing impressive and exciting instances of her 
own laws, such as keep the intelligent spectator, as he walks 
abroad, all alive Avith expectation and interest. Moreover, these 
sulyects contain a vast amount of im]3ortanl information about 
our own selves and the things that affect our well-being. They 
give us instruction, in language more trustworthy than tlie tra- 
ditions of unnumbered ages of vulgar experience, regarding the 
agencies of health and comfort, strength and felicity ; they sweep 
away prejudices, correct false modes ol* reasoning,, and qualify 
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inon lor understanding; their oun constitutions^ and apprcciatiiu; 
the exterior influences of their life. To ha\e a body and a mind 
like ours, and a world so vast and complex, eternally shcddini; 
iiiijiressions and influences upon both, is a lieavy charj^e, and 
such as to make all sound direction and correct information 
cariK'stly sought after and prized. One^s studies may be a mere 
^ratification of the intellect, or they may, in addition, furnish 
profitable guidance to the life ; and this, we must suppose, ought 
to make a motive of jireferencc. 

There is much to be said for the power of mathematics in 
disciplining and cultivating the reason, and in creating habits of 
precise dealing with all matters tliat have to be judged true or 
iaKe. But jirocesses of the soundest reasoning and judgment 
arc now embodied in many sciences; in general physics, for 
instance, and to a very remarkable degree m cliernistry, where 
strict quantitative truth is insisted on under all circumstances, 
and ^^llere, in fact, there is a discipline more than merely mathe- 
mati<'al. The laborator) operations of testing and analysis, in 
.winch c a‘ry blunder recoils \ipon the operator, and where his 
knowledge, ingenuity, and watchfulness are incessantly on the 
stretch, may be strongly recommended as a discijilinc of tlie 
reasoning and judging faculties; and iu many instances, it would 
])roIjabl\ be tbe best tuiiniug tlmt could be chosen. A flighty* 
s'lngume temperament that jumped to conclusions and neglected 
half rlie eonsideiations of a case would find itself in an iron 
gra])ple of rigid rationality, if sent to the lalioratory of Graliam 
or Liebig. The mitural-history seieiu'es also produce very valu- 
able habits of methodical and lucid arrangement, such as no 
assemblage of details (*an ever overpower. In fact, every one of 
the more advaineed sciences has the capacity of conferring a vailu- 
ahle mental disciiihiie peculiar to itself; at the same time tliat 
they have, one and all, the common tendency to I'cnder our 
judgments and procedure conformable to the reality of tilings, 
and to save us from tragic encounters with the irresistilflc might 
of nature’s laws, 

J^tjlhhj . — It is also worthy of remark, in favour of scientific 
studies, that they are well fitted to infuse a healthful and orna- 
mental (‘ulture in general society. They are better subjects for 
intercommunication in our social circles than any of the processes 
or results of mathematics, or than the materials of classical litera- 
ture. Tluy relate to things that ('onio under the eye of the general 
])()])Lilati()n ; they can make liidilfcrcnt ciccumnces interesting, 
and mterc’^tiiig facts still more interesting. A (‘hemist or a 
natuialist, of good acquirements, has numerous ojqiortumties of 
repeating liuj^kiiowdcdge ; lie can often communicate a W'ord iu 
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season, to the excited curiosity of liis friends. Willi liis spe- 
cimens and liis ajiparatus lie provokes tlie inquiries of liis 
visitors, and his acquisitions frequently ])lace him in the centre 
of an attentive and deferential circle. In his walks, he inspires his 
companions with his enthusiasm, and makes them wiser in the 
midst of llieir frolics. In his family, he sustains a current of 
interest, and kindles up the love of knowledge. It is hardly pos- 
sible, in any company, it can never be in order in mixed society, 
to discuss the foundations of the differential calculus, the yEolic 
dialect, or tl\p personality of Homer; but most peojile may be 
interested in the discoveries of Liebig or Wlieatstonc, or the 
generalizations of Cuvier or Owen, — not to speak of the natural 
curiosity to know of the subsistence and habits of animals, — tlie 
haunts of the eagle, the propensities of the elephant, and the life 
circle ot the insect, — and the classification and affinities of jilanls. 
It is impossible ever to have a well-informed community, unless 
by ail even sprinkling of well-informed individuals of cultivated 
address, giving line upon line, lierc a little and there a little, to 
the circles where they ex})erience the joys of existence. Hooks 
alone are very inadequate instructors of the million. Ileiur, 
if any studies, good in themselves, are of a kind to be readily 
communicable to the unstudious throng in the hours when they 
meet to sympathise and to talk, they deserve to be specially (*n- 
couraged; — they are at once intellectual life to the few, and the 
civilisers of the many. 

Slrlhhj . — One other consideration may be urged in favour of 
the extension of the university field; namely, the additional 
good that would accrue to the whole body of students from a 
university residence. In a place where many distinct braiaffies 
of study are carried on, and where the scholars mingle freely, 
there is a double education at work ; each one enjoys the fruit of 
his own application, and also hears and secs many of the pro- 
ceedings of the entire circle of studentship. The cultivation of 
the newly-proj)osed branches would give uiuivoidal)le instruction 
to the devotees of the ancient pursuits. Though Homer and 
Thucydides were a scholar's projier business, yet, in visiting 
tlie rooms of his friends, he would hear of the remarkable doc- 
trines and experiments of the lecturer on optics, or the jirofessor 
of chemistry ; he would l)c shown tlie plan of the Menai bridge, 
the track of a hurricane, or the decomposition of water; he 
would come to know the aiipefiranee of tra]) nx'k, and get in- 
terested in the sutures of a skull. In walking parties, tlie orni- 
thologist of the company would give his cornjianions an eye for 
the flight of birds, and the botanist excite their attention to 
the flowering of jdants. It would be impossible for the most 
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(lotrrrniiicd nuilljcniatician, or the most voraeious swallower of 
(iictioiiarics, to leave college in entire ignorance of tlie ordinary 
\egetal)le species, or unal^le to say wliereiii a fish dittered from 
a reptile. Wc have already touched upon the importance of 
filling up the ranks of society witJi men of various acquire- 
ments; and the principle holds as true of college life as of 
common life. To have every one studying the same things, 
or occupying their minds with similar trains, will not produce 
the highest possible culture, cither in the community or in the 
individual. There should be no distinct branch of the Lnow- 
ablc that has not its living oracles; and when a nuinbcrof people 
come togctlicr, each should have something to impart and some- 
thing to learn. It is to be remarked also, that there is no one 
subject that docs not receive lights from many subjects. Classical 
anti(iuity can be admirably illustrated by natural hiisftory, by 
chemistry, by physics, by political economy (all whicli contain 
I lie necessary conditions, true in every age, of industrial opera- 
tions and material produce), by physical geography and human 
anatomy ; and it must lie of great value to the classical student 
to find the priiiciifies of these subjects passing as commonplaces 
in the university, or, at all events, accurately known to his fellow 
students. The floating intellect of the college atmosphere, the 
(/niius /ori, would in this way be a mightier influence on all the 
individual minds. 

For students of unusual scientific ability, for young Newtons 
and Hcrschcls, there w^ould be an admiralfle opportunity of 
bringing the entire compass of their intellects into play, to carry 
off the higliest honours, botli in the mathematical and scientific 
walks. Sucli a feat w^ould be the proof and the cause of im- 
mense intellectual endowments, and would be tlie almost certain 
jirccursor of a great career. 

Wc should hope that these various considerations — the fitting 
out of a high order of ])ractical men, the advancement of science, 
tJic development of the strong points and capabilities of the 
national character, the communication of a distinct kind of 
valuable ]:)ersoual cultivation, the provision in society of centres 
of knowledge c^f a character well adapted for general diffusion 
and popular interest, and, finally, the increase of the cultivating 
pow er of a university residence — are well-grounded and weighty 
arguments for carrying into effect, without loss of time, the con- 
tcinplated extension of the academic field. It is of course 
desirable that not only a section of the candidates for honours, 
but also some portion of tlic general mass of students, should 
receive a scientific education ; but it is obvious that the first step 
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must be taken with the few ; und if that succeed there will be the 
means, tliroufijh them, of acting on the many. • 

We have a few words more to say on what Dr, Whewells 
books Indicate, as to tlie state of the Cambridge University on 
the second point relating to education, namely, tlie methods of 
teaching. Given a particular subject of study — algcl^ra, chemistry, 
or Greek — it becomes a question how to conduct the teaching of 
it, so that the pupils may derive tlic utmost possible benefit from 
the instruction. Some processes are more effectual tlian others 
for conveying the lessons with ])recision and force; and there are 
many useful cleviees for exciting tlie minds of the learners to 
vigorous sclf-exereisc, which is an essential ])art of education. 
To facilitate the communication of knowledge and ideas, the 
subje(*ts to be tauglit are usually laid out in the order tliat tliey 
can be most easily taken up, in lesson books, (ext books, gram- 
mars, and manuals. There are also tlie accompaniments of 
diagrams, models, specimens, and experiments. Di(*lionaries, 
commentaries, and books of reference, sujijily what is lacking in 
the straight-forward course of the cxjiositions. Tea(*hers arc 
sought out that are masters of their subjec^ts, clear in their state- 
ments, expressive in their manner and demeanour, (piick in 
apprehending the stumbling-blocks in the lcarnei\ path, and 
ingenious in illustrative de\ices. To com])el the active exertion 
of the scholar’s own faculties, there ]ia\e heen many contrivances. 
In learning languages, the pupil is set to dhine for himself the 
meaning of his author, and to attenijit an exjiosition of this to 
the teacher, before receiving any assistance; a method that very 
effectually answers its end. In arithmetic, and mathematics 
generally, the pupil receives a rule, and sees an example or two 
of its w^orkiiig, and is then set to solv^e other cases by his own 
unaided powers: which also is a \cry strong security for the 
mind’s exerting itself. A very old and widely employed device 
for tlie like purpose is the system of public disputations; this is 
applical)le to a different c4ass of subjects, su(*h as ethics, politi(*s, 
history, theology, and others of the like character. The exaction 
of original essays from tlie pupils has the same tendency. But 
of all methods, viva voce examination, in presence of a whole 
class or school, on whatever has been tauglit or discussed, is the 
most effectual and the most universally applicable way of bring- 
ing tlie acquirements of the scholars to the active test, A 
teacher’s success wdll jiroliably depend more on his eapalnhty of 
managing these examinations, than on any other point of his 
character. Ilis eloquence may inspire enthusiasm, and his lucid 
expression and well-timed illustrations may make him intelligible 
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and interesting ; but unless he can bring his audience individually 
to tlie proof of what each has learned^ he will fail in depositing 
knowledge in the state requisite for its being turned to account. 
In addition to all these contrivances^ w^e may reckon prizes^ 
cmulatior^ lionours, newspaper paragraphs, and substantial pro- 
motion, as valuable stimulants to the students’ activity in taking 
in knowledge u]) to tlie highest style of acquirement that can be 
prescribed. Much of the present agitation, in regard to educa- 
tional matters, refers to the establishment of good artifices for 
facilitating tlic acquisition of information and discjpline, and to 
the best regulation of the hal)its of mind and body that may be 
formed at scliool and college. 

On referring to Dr. Wlieweirs books, and to other accounts, 
it does not ajqiear that Cambridge stands liigh in tlic methods 
and art of teaching. Tlie classics and the mathematics are 
doubtless taught according to the devices natural to the subjects: 
and the text books that liave issued from Cambridge in both 
departments show that the order of good exposition is known 
. there. But the extensive prevalence of verse-making by no means 
proves that tlie highest methods of dealing with the classics have 
been hit upon. There is evidently too little of the exercise of 
turning Greek and Latin into idiomatic Englisli, as we infer 
from Dr. Arnohrs ])ractice in tliis respect being considered 
cxce])tional, and still more from the discreditable fact that, with 
two large universities, we have not obtained for our literature a 
set of respectable translations of the classics. This is a fact that 
no a])ologies or defeiu'cs can set aside. It is the opprobrium of 
England among civilized nations. 

We give credit to Ihe English universities (or rather to iheir 
worthy benefactors) for apjdying ])owerful stimuli in the shape 
of ])rizes and ]n’omotions ; and such is the efficacy of these things, 
that they will make a few good scholars with but indiflerent 
helps. But it is not a little scandalous, that the system of class 
examination on subjects expounded by lecture, such as history, 
ethics, or geology, is unknown at Cambridge. Indeed, Dr. 
AVhewell grounds all the arguments contained in his first book on 
university studies, on the assumption that classical and mathe- 
matical teaching implies examinations, and that professorial 
lectures on other subjects exclude every sort of examination, and 
are, for that reason, inadequate for the intellectual discipline of 
youth. He seems not to know that, whatever be the practice in 
Germany, tlu' system of strict examination on the subjects of 
ledures on moral ])hilosophy, logic, rhetoric, natural history, 
and j)hysics, has been in force in some of the colleges of this 
country for ^generations. Let him go to Glasgow, and he will 
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find the students kept under as sc\erc trainin!^ in tlie l()i»i(* and 
rhetoric class, as in the Latin, Greek, or mat hern atical classes, 
although at the present moment the conduct of these last is 
prol)ably not surpassed in tlie kingdom. It is a long established 
usage in the Scottish univQrsities to lecture and examine on 
alternate hours, whatever the subject be. There is not a branch 
that can be named, on which this practice has not been in 
operation for a century, if not for two. In Ins latest l)ook. Dr. 
Whewcll takes credit to himself for having found that sonietliing 
could really be done towards teaching ethics in the practical way, 
that is by examinations, and we should be sorry to refuse him 
this credit; but some one must bear tlie heavy lilame of kecjiing 
the university in utter ignorance of uhat arc the daily practices 
of the other seminaries of the empire. If Dr. Whcwell had read 
Professor Jardiiie’s admirable book on a pliilosojihical education, 
the delineation of his practice for fifty years, put in action upon 
thousands, and among these some of the now' most famous men 
of our time, he would have seen an example of practical teaching, 
compared wdth wdiich the ordinary lessons in Euclid or Virgil 
would seem a sleepy rehearsal. The rejiorls of the late commis- 
sions that visited the Scotch universities, might furiiisli some 
surprises to Camliridge men, if these w^ould condescend to read 
them. 

With regard to the tutorial system at Cambridge, or tlie plan 
of bringing forward men into the leacliing office, wt cannot liut 
pronounce it lax and inefficient in tlie liigliest degree. It is a 
kind of voluntary s\stcm, each pujhl choosing any one he pleases 
from among the resident members of tlic university. Tliere is 
no account taken of the teacliing capabilities of the tutors, ex- 
cept in so far as these may make them popular wntli the under- 
graduates themselves. But scholars arc not the best judges of their 
teachers ; nor is any graduate of a college a qualified teacher as a 
matter of course. In all other jilaces — in schools, academics, 
and colleges not on the English model, a rnaii^s fitness to 
communicate knowledge is a primary consideration in setting 
him over the education of youth; and the person appointed is 
aware that such a capability is expected to be shown : he there- 
fore ])ays some attention to the art of teaching, visits the schools 
where good methods are to be seen, and has a just ambition of 
being a proficient in his art. This is neither seen nor expected 
in a body of such a random constitution as I he Cambridge and 
Oxford tutors* No appointing body stakes its credit on their 
fitness to teacli ; and the actual capabilities of a really good 
teacher are very little recognised : they are neither an exaiiifile nor 
a stimulus to others. True merit may blush unseen in a college 
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tutor; his pii])ils caiu.ot adequately represent it either by word 
of mouth, or by tlicir own proficiency. But in the educational 
world at lar^e, so much '•tress is laid upon aptness to teacli, as 
distint>uislic(l from the mere ])ossession of knowledge, that an 
apprenticesliip to teacliini> is b'guii to lie insisted on. We ha^e 
nonnal seminaries, A\here tlie rising educator goes to practise the 
art under tlic direction of good masters and according to the most 
a])])roved metliods ; and where any one naturally disqualified is ex- 
cluded from tlic profession, and eminent proficients are designated 
for important situations. This is as it should l^e; it is our 
lng]ie>>t ad\tince m educational method: wdnle the English 
universities and many of the village schools exhibit the lowest 
state of the art. 

It is not to be e\])cctcd that Dr. WhewTll, and the iinpnners 
of Cambridge educiit ion, who are ignorant of the plans •pursued 
in our oldest (‘olleges, should know of the improved systems of 
the best continental and English schools, or that they should be 
Acrsed in the newest books on the teaching art. And yet it is 
somewhat hard, that, while otlier teachers are trying to facilitate 
the acquiring of difiicidt knowledge, and to increase the natural 
ardour for "tudy, ///(/r]nipils enjoy no mitigation of their labours. 
The iiauper children of Norwood have a less thorny caieer than 
the sons of splendour and the heirs of titles. The most royal 
.oad U) learning is trodden by tlic most ragged of learners, All- 
jiurchasing money does not find at the dearest marts the best 
s(‘hoolmastei s. The making of these is reserved in the mean 
time to tlu‘ haunts of the humble and lowdy ; they are given by 
bounty, and not jirocnred by affluence. 

But, indeed, the character of the English Unhersity 

tutoiage IS radically op])osed to its eificiene\. It prevents the 
abilities and methods of one teacher from being examiiles to 
otliers. If a tutor sits in a room with one or five pupils, let him 
charm e\er so wusely, his influence is but trivial. An eminent 
teacher, under the public system, sitting at his desk before fifty 
or a hundred pu])ils, keeping them all astir and attentive, is a 
shining light to a large cirde ; lie rejnoduees himself in a large 
number of scholars, and spreads his arts and devices far and 
wide o\er society. Pcoide come from the uttermost jiarts of the 
land to witness his proceedings, and to catch the secrets of his 
success. But in the pri>ate system, though a man teach like 
Jardinc or Arnold (w^hicli liow^ever is iin})ossible, as tliey accom- 
]dished their triumphs ])artly through the influence of a large 
mass upon each individual), lie can never reach a commanding 
stage, nor ]int out his talents to good advantage. In short, there 
exists neither a meehanisni for imjiarling the high leaeliing 
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capability, nor an opportunity for it to do its perfect work, if it 
should cliaiicc to appear. There is no pedestal ])rovide(l for a 
shining light, and no effort made to liglit it up. 

We cannot (‘lose this article, without, in a few words, urging 
the absolute necessity of a systematic Government control of 
the Universities. We liave no wish to see a Government office 
take the entire management of them down to the arranging of 
hours, and adjusting of fees, and liearing ajipeals from aggrieved 
students; but it is obvious on every ])nnei]de of good govern- 
ment, of expj'dieiicy, or of common sense, that siieli unspeakably 
important institutions should not be differed to do what they 
like, and neglect as many duties as they please. The slate pay^s 
them, charters them, and gives tliem honourable standing, but 
makes no inquiry w hat they are almut. It aj)j)oints many of theii 
officers,*'but it never liears, tlirough any one of its organs, how 
they are conducting themselves. It is not, in any oiHcial shape, 
aware if its bounties arc deserved. lienee it is obliged to turn 
a deaf ear to all petitions for new privileges or for alterations in 
the rules anciently laid down. Being ignorant if the hundred 
pounds it gives to a professorship be a jiublie good or a public 
w'astc, it cannot be expected to give another hundred in a similar 
w^ay. For anything it knows, the Treasury might, without any 
inconvenience, be saved a great jiart of its outlay ; or, on the 
other hand, a thousand a year may be causing moie good to the 
country than many of tlie tens of thousands otlierwise spent. 
But the nation ought to know how' its money is used, and 
whether the pretensions on which it is re(‘eivi‘(l are answered by 
tlie corresponding deeds; and it ought lurther to know' if there 
be in any^^ one of our establishments an uiuK‘cu])ied field of usctul- 
ness, wlierc a little expenditure and attention can yield a great 
harvest of good. There is no other instance in the country of 
state privileges conferred without the smallest shadow' of state con- 
trol; the principle itself was lately repudiated with vehemence 
by the bench and the legislature, when the Scottish Established 
Cliurch asserted its independence of the civil powers. 

Royal commissions are the instruments usually employed by 
government in the rare instances of its interfereiu'e with the 
chartered colleges. I^he experience which the Scotch universities 
ha\e had of these, proves everything that we ha\e just advanced. 
These commissions have, in the course of inquiry, disclosed 
numerous abuses, some of which the mere light of day has 
caused to be remedied. They have discriminated between the 
Aaluable and noxious parts of the universities, and have enabled 
the government to give additional aid where it was much wanted. 
But in their reports we find repeated complaints^ by the pro- 
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lessors iliomselves of the deplorable evils arisincj from tlie entire 
al)sence of eoiitrol. 

Now, if an orcasioiial ins])C(*lioii be of so niiicli use, liovv 
mucli more desirable a pernianeiil su])cririieiidence. None but 
a <>overnment dc])ntaii()n is really adequate to see what the 
universities are doint^; to be to them, what the newspaper 
reporters are to law courts and town councils and public assem- 
blies, — a vehicle of information to the public about their doings. 
No one but an official agent, carefully chosen, could be allowed 
to desciibe in a public document the conduct of every professor’s 
class; to give opinions on the various systems and curricula, and 
report on the acquirements of students. And yet how many men 
drone away their existence in reading lectures that have neither 
instruction nor interest, or spare themselves useless trouble by 
dispensing with them, while the brief season of youthful'^tudy is 
w^asting, uniinpnncd, before them. 

Actually to interfere in University tuition, to prescribe to the 
jirofcssors how they are to conduct thejr classes, Avould be a 
clclicale opcratuni, not rashly to be undertaken. A ploughman 
may hold his jdough as his master directs him ; but a teacher 
that has to bring all his faculties and ^icquiremcnts to his work 
cannot bend his procedure to any man’s will; he might destroy 
Ills capabdities entirely if he attempted it. But while very 
cautious as to actual interference, a government hoard would do 
almost iinniiscd good by a regular circuit of inspection, and by 
including in one and the same general report a true picture of all 
tlie univcr‘‘itics of tlic eiiqnn^ Tjct the iiisjieclors travel from 
tbc infant colic 'C of Cork, to the venerable university of Old 
Aberdeen, not omitting in its v isits a single establishment that 
cun plead royal charters in its favour. Let Dublin he visited in 
eoinmoii with the London University; the same eyes should see 
Edinburgh and Cambridge , the same note-book sliould include 
St. Andrew’s and Oxford; and above all, in tlic general report, 
let each see the face of every oilier. Tlicrc is no surer means of 
inipro\ing tlie entire circle of institutions, than by kcejiing them 
aware of one another’s^ jiroeeedings. In the ])rcsent state of 
things, Cambridge iniglit have been stationed on the inhospitable 
Caucasus, and Oxford protected by the blaek-fcel Indians on the 
banks of the Missouri, for all thal they liave learned from the 
the experience of the other universities of their father-land. 

A.B. 
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Art. VIII. — Reports of the Committee of the llovse of Commons 
on the Progress of the new Houses of Parliament, 

In 17^2^ an Italian authority, writing al)out the condition of 
architecture, observed that in ‘‘England, instead of arcliitecls, 
there M^ere liousc-merchants (mercanti di cusa)^ who built to last 
.30 or 40 years, who would even insure against fire on reasonable 
terms, (discreto prezzo)^ l)ut this is not architecture.’^ 

It would be a great libel on our buildings now, to say they are 
only built to, stand 40 or 40 years; they have, unfortunately, at 
least twice that extent of life in them: construction is far better 
understood and practised; building-acts and inspectors ensure 
greater solidity and security against fire ; our architecture, which 
was then at zero, may have also advanced, and yet may remain far 
in arrerfr of all our general progress in science and refinement. 

Wh at are the causes that influence the diflusion of taste, the 
])erception of firchitectural propriety, beauty, and effect ? Are they 
susceptible of being defined, — can even an aj)proach be made 
towards indicating them ? 

Some of the effects produced by architecture arc at oiu'C so 
ample, imposing, or complete, that they no sooner strike the eye 
of the beholder, than they create and form a taste in liim, of 
which they are at once the example and the rule, lie may not 
be able to explain it to himself, he can assign no reason for the 
pleasure which he experiences, either in the contrasts or the 
harmonies of colour or form. The sources of success may be 
various and even opposite; some edifices j3lease from tlieir sim- 
plicity, others from their gorgeousness, others from their solidity, 
others from lightness or loftiness: the most contrary qualities 
are equally available for effect, provided tliey are so disposed and 
wrought up, as to contribute in their due proportion to the 
character and expression of the general mass. And it is here, 
whatever be the style, that we must measure the skill of the 
architect, by his combination of the requisite ornamcnl, anima- 
tion, and variety, with the due degree of repose, — the proportion 
that the purely decorative embellishment bears to that which is 
])ositively substantial, — the real prevalence of the useful and solid, 
and yet the apparent prominence of the ornamental adjuncts and 
aiipendages, the former appealing to the reason of the spectator, 
the latter agreeably flattering his eye. These are some of the 
])rinciplcs that appear to influence, more or less, all styles. Even 
in those that have long passed away, their greatest and most im- 
posing eff(Tt is due to some character that appeals to some 
mental pcrcei)ti()n, some imaginative quality in the beholder, 
something seated far beyond the reach of that ordinary facidty of 
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vision, through which their outlines are transmitted to him. 
The pyramids, the oldest monuments of the old world, as w^ell as 
those existing in the new, in addition to a sense of their soli- 
dity and eternity of duration, impress us with a feeling of an unity 
of i)erforinance, the result ot a strong will wielding at its pleasure 
the whole subject energy of a nation. Again, in the Indian, 
th^ Saraeenic, and Ciiinese, however grotesque or unmeaning 
to us may be the details, however overloaded with barbarous en- 
richments, there is, nevertheless, an intuitive accordance of parts, 
an adjustment of colour, of form, of light and shade, a subordina- 
tion of all minor features to some general outline**or idea. It 
is something complete and in keeping with itself. The ogival 
curves, the pyramidal domes, the tapering spires, pagodas, or 
minarets, have all a definite relation to the buildings of whieh 
they severally form part, that at once, instinctively as it were, 
agreeably satisfies tlie artistic requirements of an ordinary spec- 
tator, even though he ma) be unacquainted with the origin and 
destiny of the edifice he contemplates. 

'riiesc consuh^rations are not always sufficiently present to the 
minds of the architects of the present day ; and, notwithstanding 
tlie enormous demand, unparalleled in any other age or country, for 
inventive constructions of all sorts, churches, coiMs, markets, 
palaces, stations, and theatres, no great originality has emerged 
from this multitude of performances. Perhaps some of the most 
satisfactory to be met \\ ith are among the railway structures, the 
stations, or the entrances to the tunnels, viaducts, bridges, &c., 
and yet these are more the operations of the civil engineer, than 
tlie design of the architect. These erections are imposing from 
their dimensions and strength ; their massive altitudes are often 
successfully made the vehicle and occasion of embellishment; 
engaged columns or nooksliafts may strengthen the entrance to 
a tunnel, — an overhanging roof keep passengers dry, and be con- 
verted at the same time into sources of legitimate expression 
anrl ornament. They thus eminently comply with the Vitruvian 
precept, 1^/, atilitas^ 2ad^ jirmtlas^ nnustas, that is, the two 
latter qualities being respectively subordinate to the former, while 
the first is palpably attained, we are inclined to award our appro- 
bation and our estimate of the last, in proportion as it success- 
fully ministers and waits upon the two first and more important. 
Tried by this rule, the architectural works of the present reign 
are not entitled to an equal amount of approbation. ^ 

There are four, in particular, very different in their purposes, 
treatment, object, and origin, we mean the Houses of Parliament, 
the British Museum, the Royal Palace of the sovereign, and the 
Royal Exchange ; all ei'ected by different architects— each pre- 
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senting a fair opportunity for brilliant inspiration, or a happy 
idea — each, perhaps, accompanied with difficulties sufficient to 
call for invention on the part of the architects who undertook to 
contend with tliera, and yet not too difficult to be mastered by 
genius. It may be a question whether the best measures were 
taken to ensure the manifestation of the highest talent tlie (country 
possessed. Competition was employed in two instances; and 
granting that it is liable to occasional error and abuse, it may be 
observed, that but for his success above his rival lirethren 
through its means, Mr. Barry’s abilities might have remained 
comparatively unknown. By far the most important of tlieni all 
is the Palace of the Legislature, of which so large a portion is now 
complete as to enable us to judge, in great measure, of its future 
effect. All things considered, we may esteem ourselves fortunate 
that the fire which consumed the former edifice did not occur a 
few years earlier. For, undoubtedly, more knowledge of the 
details of the Tudor style has become common, not only with tlie 
achitectural profession, but with a portion even of the public 
during the present generation. The extravagances of Strawberry 
Hill could certainly now-a-days find no favour. 

Under the reign of George III., this country may almost l)c 
said to hav^attained the zenith of splendour and dominion, 
glory and power, and yet to have reached, cotemporaneously, the 
very nadir of abasement in all the picjtorial and jdastic arts 
which usually attend as gorgeous handmaids on the former. 
Nothing could be inferior to the arcliitecture, painting, sculpture, 
and dress, conception and practice, during the regency. Still 
we must admit, that from one cause and another, possibly even 
a re-action against absurdity, a better taste is now diffused, ai]d, 
on the whole, the evil event which destroyed the old houses of 
Parliament has not been entirely unproductive of good, since 
the necessity of providing new ones, has turned the attention of 
refined society to the mode in which a building, with all its 
accessaries of painting and sculpture, might be made worthy of 
its intended purpose, and at tlie same time fitly cultivate and 
promote the national taste. 

The chief objections to fins great undertaking arc, excessive 
decoration, and want of height. So unaccountable, indeed, has 
been the inattention to this latter quality, that it almost seems as 
if the architect had been able to waste it and give it away ; since 
the level of the basement moulding, from not liaving been 
properly attended to, appears likely, as it proceeds westward 
from the clock tower, towards Parliament-street, there to lose 
Itself in the ground, from the rise of the earth, or to run so 
close to it as to be deprived of its just effect, If this is so, it is 
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unaccountable. The pjround line should have been the same as 
that of Westminster Abl^ey, or Canning’s statue. The suggestion 
was made to Mr. Barry. The objection, that the level of West- 
minster Hall was too low, was anticipated ; it was proposed to 
raise the Hall, (it is eight feet below the base of the statue). 
Had this been done, the building, instead of being now sunk, as 
in a well, l)y the side of Westminster-bridge, would luive been 
nearly on a level with the ground at the foot of it. A few hun- 
dred thousand extra cubic feet that might have been required for 
raising the basement some tlirce or four feet, would have been 
hut a trifling addition to the cost of the whole building, in order 
to confer upon it that imix)rtance which it wants, aiul which is 
now sought to be attained by raising the towers beyond their 
original intention. For, as a whole, whatever may be its indi- 
vklual beauties, however it may hereafter excel in sky-line and 
|)rofilc, the deficiency of altitude is a capital defect. 

The original design was calculated for five acres of ground, but 
the wants of the state, or rather the pretensions of those who 
.serve it in waithig iqion the legislature, and the aspirations of 
the arehiteet, extended it, though in a horizontal direction only, 
so as to cover two more acres with masonry, hut without any 
corresponding addition to the elevation. What might have been 
a fair pro])ortion for five is not suitable for seven, hut this reflection 
does not seem to liave occurred in time. However, the towers 
are to produce great elfeet ; we are told to wait, and see when 
tliey shall have arrived at their height liow tliey will rescue the 
rest of the mass from its eoiiiparative humility. This is doubtful. 
The towers tliemselves will rise into notice, but it will be at 
tlie expense of the rest of tlie block, which they will tread 
down ; the mass is too large to be carried upward by them. 
These suggestions will occur to every one who has been in the 
liabit of crossing Westminster-bridge ; and, by-th e-bye, we can 
quite understand llic extreme anxiety of Mr. Barry for the 
removal of an object from whence the passing world looks too 
proudly down upon the best part of his works; hut to do him 
justice, in his controversy witli Messrs, Walker and Burgess, the 
engineers, sonic years ago, as to its insecurity, he was entirely 
correct. But even now that the roadway has been lowered 
several feet, it commands the edifice far too much, as an omnibus 
passenger will discover the serjeant-at-arms at breakfast, on the 
first-floor. From the river, again, wlik‘h ought to afford one of 
the best points of view, the nciglibourhood of the unconforming 
bridge is oppressive ; there is no escaping its conjunction in the 
picture, whencesoever looked at. 

Another v;cw which disagreeably illustrates the observations 

J II 2 
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that intrude themselves whether we will or not, respecting the 
absence of height, is that which it presents from V auxhall-bridge. 
There we have a sufficient distance ; nothing is unfairly fore- 
shortened as on the other side ; we have, too, the advantage of 
seeing only the narrower end of the building, the stern rather 
than the broadside ; yet even this the newer erection must be pro- 
nounced inferior to the venerable Abbey, with which comparison 
is prominently invited, l)y a front nearly equal to the south side 
of the cathedral, with a great tower wliich re])eats those of its 
western end^, and other towers whicli correspond with the 
truncated rise over its transept. Seen at that distance, all the 
costly ornament is lost, the richness of tlic carving, which has 
added so enormously to the uncontrolled expenditure, disappears, 
or produces only the effect of murky stains and dirt ; the palace 
of the legislature hardly reaches to the clerestory of the abbey, 
certainly does not overtop the chapel of Henry VII., — possibly 
in allusion to what has long been a myth in England, the due 
subordination of the state to the cluireh. 

One of the most questionable parts of the fabric will be the. 
record or Victoria tower, at its further extremity. Its position is 
now irretrievably wrong. Intended, from its proportions and 
elaborate profusion of tracery, to form one of the principal 
attractions, certainly tlie chief external feature of the edifice, it 
is situated at what is, and jilways must continue to be, the most 
remote corner of it, unless the caprice of fashion should turn the 
Penitentiary into a (’arrousel, just as Tyburnia has become 
liabitable under the auspices of its ecclesiastical lord. The Royal 
entrance for the sovereign into this, the most splendid of her 
palaces, is poked into a corner, and Mr, Barry and the rest of 
his brethren might be challenged to show a single other instance 
of a building, one quarter of tlie size and pretensions of this, 
which is thus entered absolutely at an angle, whereby the un- 
happy notion is suggested of the pageant and procession cutting 
diagonally across the arrangement of the halls and galleries, in 
order to penetrate to the centre. Towers and main entrances do 
indeed, in our fine cathedrals, occupy the w estern extremities, and 
the towers tliemselves then form the angles ; but when so con- 
structed, the entrances are in the curtain between, rather than 
underneath them — at all events, wdien they occupy angular posi- 
tions, they are rarely and sparingly pierced — never so awkwardly 
perforated as to appear, as docs the Record one, starts pede in uno^^ 
doing an eternal sort of goose-step at one end of the building ; — 
the blue sky seen cornerwfise through the huge arch, which 
seems to lead to nothing, making it appear almost like the 
portal of heaven to the pilgrim on his way to a place most unlike 
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that roeruleau region — the Nine Elms terminus of the South 
Western Railway. And tliough towers are often placed at the 
western angles of our minsters, it is not tliere tliat they produce 
their finest effect. York, Winchester, Westminster, and many 
others, still regret the interruption of the original design, which 
would have reared tlieir loftiest spires and aspirations in more 
central situations, over the intersection of the nave and transept, 
whence the weight miglit have been evenly distributed over the 
eight abutting walls, and conducted down to the furthest ex- 
tremities of the pile, thus presenting the beauty ai]xl harmony of 
a pyramidal'*^ arrangcmcnl from whatever quarter it might be 
viewed. From this effect Mr. Barry has cut himself off. The 
mass now, with the huge height in the rear and the smaller towers 
in the north and centre, is something like a vessel under jury, 
main and foremasts, vith a disproportionate mizen: a hfghly or- 
namented Bucenlaur, with a standard-pole erected in the stern. 
There is no objection, on principle, to towers at the angles of 
buildings, — for defence and strength below, for enjoying the fine 
air and prospect above, — l)ut in th^ case, the lower parts should 
be solid, the apertures few and small. Mr. Barry’s practice in 
this part of liis art is inferior to his other conceptions; his 
towers are often insignificjint, and apt, as at Walton-on-Thames, 
to stand on insufficient legs and stilts — and their autlior evinces 
rather too great a preference for the debased style of Chambord 
and Fontainebleau. 

AVc must revert for a moment to the ornament of the exterior, 
which, independently of the smoke and dirt it must entrap, is 
too general and profuse. It bids fair almost to rival Henry 
VIL’s Cha])el, which of itself is more elaborate than successful, 
and would be probably less satisfactory were it not that the great 
extent of the comparatively plain surface of the Abbey supplied 
a contrast and a foil. It may indeed be considered a highly- 
wrought jewel, annexed to the Simple garb of the Minster. But 
the same defence cannot be made for the New Houses. The 
carving is spread about equally over their exterior, allowing no 
space for the eye to rest upon unl>eset by lion, unicorn, portcullis, 
or other impediment to repose. It is singular that the archi- 
tect should not have understood that the value of all ornament, 
whether in architecture or in dress, depends much upon its 
being set off by some i)lain smooth space. What a source of 
beauty results from tlie exemplification of this principle in tlie 
buildings and attire of classical antiquity ! How the plain repose 


* IIow immeasurably suj)erior from this cause is the outline of Lincoln, 
Salisbury, Wells, and Norwich, to that of the others named before. 
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and shade of the cella in the temple set off the flutini>s and 
capitals of the columns that surround it ; liow the quiet architrave 
in the Doric brinij^s out the richness of the sculptured frieze 
above ; how effective is the figured border of mantle or peplum, 
or patera or shield, from the contrast respectively afforded by the 
simple texture or plain surface of the other component parts ! 
Later, how impressive is the sparing ornament of the Norman 
style on the massive solids surmounted by its strings and cor- 
nices, or pierced by its deeply-recessed apertures ! 

Again, the. palaces of modern Rome (of which Mr. Barry him- 
self has given a successful instance, on a reduced scale, in his 
Reform Club), derive almost the whole of their success from two 
or three very simple sources of beauty — the cornice, the string, 
the dressings of the windows and doors, always contrasted by a 
sufficient extent of unbroken area. This is the indis])ensable 
condition, but it has been disregarded at the New Houses. 
Indeed, it almost seems as if the architect had carefully ex- 
cluded some of those accessaries, which in other countries, as in 
this, are so much relied upoi^ Along the whole river front, out 
of all the salient projections in which that facade abounds, there 
is scarcely one at right angles from the general line — oriels, but- 
tresses, turrets, all are bevelled into octagonal shajies. This is 
more finished, more intricate ; but at the same time that it un- 
duly bewilders the spectator from comprehending tlie general 
idea of the wdiole, it necessarily also ])recludcs an important 
element of success, the play of light and shade that would have 
resulted from bolder forms at better defined angles. The value 
of lateral shadows in these matters is too little attended to in 
England. Our climate, the small elevation attained by the sun, 
forbid us to derive that variety of light and shade from those 
sources so profitable to architects of southern regions, overhang- 
ing cornices, projecting balconies : the sun is too low during a 
large portion of our day and j^ear for this ; but why not avail 
ourselves of the charm wdiicli is pro(.*ured from that lateral chiaro 
ffcuroy the result of bold projections and deep recesses on the 
plan — as exemplified in the turrets and counterforts of old keeps 
and fastnesses, the buttresses of convents and churches, and of 
which Windsor Castle, with all its imperfections, is so striking 
an instance ? 

Some of Mr. Barry's admirers endeavour, unwisely as it should 
seem, to claim for him an extravagant meed of credit not only for 
the magnitude of the conception but for the rapidity of his execu- 
tion. With all the appliances of modern science and machinery; 
with an unrivalled coasting marine, a river unsurpassed for navi- 
gation, always open ; comjdete internal communication either by 
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water, road, or rail ; witli the power of transporting, of sawing up 
l)y machinery the most huge blocks of stone, of executing by the 
same means the most delicate carving on their surface; as well 
as that of drying, airing, and seasoning artificially every part of 
the building as it arose ; and with the fullest command not only 
over the supply of stone, but of timber, and of metals used in 
the construction, it may Ije assumed that the erection in ten 
years time of so much of the edifice as we now see, is not after 
all any extraordinary performance. Calling to mind, too, the 
structures that have been raised in mediseval, or at^Jeast remote 
times, not by the united wealth of great empires, but by mere 
municipalities, often in the midst of civil discord,* Ghent, Lou- 
vaine, Bruxelles, * Audenarde, f and Maestricht, f comparing 
the smallness of the contributing area with the grandeur of the 
edifices they had the S]nrit to raise ; we cannot withHbld our 
admiration at their originality of design, their lofty elevations, 
their imposing proportions : while with all our wealth and ex- 
perience, altliough we are bewfldered with the display of pro- 
fusion, we arc hardly satisfied with the contour and taste. 

Besides which, those great municipal halls in the low countries 
have, in their whole profile and air, that in which we cannot but 
consider our architecture generally, and this edifice in particular, 
to be sadly wanting — character. No one could mistake the 
Granducal palace at Venice, the Signoria at Florence, the Hotel 
de Ville at Paris, or those of any of the before-mentioned cities 
of Flanders, for anything but what they respectively are. Amidst 
all the external display wherewith those communities delighted 
to surround the actual seat of their chief domestic power and 
government, there is no equivoque that suggests a doubt about 
its use, or tlie probability of its having been erected for any other 
purj^ose. In the palace at Westminster there is a mixture : a 
stranger at first does not clearly ascertain whether its destination 
be ecclesiastical, collegiate, municipal, military, or legislatorial ; 
for it savours of all the former quite as much as of the last. 

In offering these remarks we wish to guard ourselves against 
the supposition of criticizing the Tudor style as inapplicable to 
such a purpose. Some purists, enamoured of antique simplicity, 
have regretted that a classical Grecian or Roman model was not 
resorted to. But in the first place, the Senatus populmque Ro- 
mams have left us no examples extant of the locale in which the 
government of the world was discussed in their day; next, if 
they had, it would have been vrholly unsuitable to our climate, 
habits, and forms of business. The allowance of light in a 


* A, D. HOp, Gothic. t lf>2r», lofty Gothic. J lf)52, Rcnnissance. 
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soutliern climate is utterly disproportioned to that which our 
darker latitude requires ; and this alone, from entirely altering the 
area of the apertures as compared to the mural spaces they 
pierce for the purpose of letting in the light, untits the strictly 
classical style for close adoption in this country, unless the roof 
can be made partly transparent, and even this only provides for 
the wants of one story. 

In other respects we can discern no al^stract superiority to 
our own ap])roved model. The two English Houses of Parlia- 
ment are nejther the successors nor the representatives of any 
corresponding bodies in either Greece or Rome. They have had 
no prototype in antiquity, in either their origin or their functions ; 
their attributes, now the growth of many centuries, have been 
developed by the marcli of events, ac(;identally, in part, no doubt ; 
but frorfi elements of order and the germ of freedom, which, from 
the earliest times appear to have formed ])art of the Anglo-Saxon 
type of character; one which, if not susceptible of the easy 
polish of the modern Gaul, of the fancy of the Italian, or the 
fire of the Spaniard, combines, more than any of them, the pru- 
dence with the energy, the moderation with the fortitude, which 
has placed us in advance of the civilization of the world. 

Such a nation, then, has no need to recur to the imperfect 
though elegant patterns of the architecture of the heathen repub- 
lics, in order to suit itself with j)recedents for a legislature so 
entirely aboriginal and innate. A purely Grecian or Roman 
building would be less unfitted for a republic of this year’s date^ 
Its citizens need not be particular, for to them all styles are 
alike : nay, as the unfortunate condition of their existence, the 
primary and indispensable necessity incumbent upon them, is 
that they should destroy all prestige of preceding influence and 
authority, since all the monuments of times gone by are to them 
of necessity redolent of regality, aristocracy and feudality, without 
any of those compensating benefits which attached to those phases 
of society in England. With those reflections, they must resort 
to something extra-national, since in the history of their own 
respective countries they can find nothing that would supply an 
adequate architectural type for a truly national assemby. In 
Great Britain the thing is otherwise. Within a century after the 
Norman invasion, the great principle of parliamentary represen- 
tation, interrupted by that ‘event, had been re-established ; and, 
in spite of local and of lemj)orary oppressions it continued, more 
or less, through the wars of the roses, gradually, but surely, to 
advance, in spite of Tudors first, and Stuarts next, till under the 
princes of the House of Brunswick it has become what we now 
see it. The Tudor period, however, has a certain fitness both in 
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its date and expression. It was under those sovereigns that Eng- 
land, though she had lost her French provinces, was first felt to 
be a power of importance on the continent : it was under them 
tliat she began to found colonics to developc trade; that the 
factions of i ork and Lancaster ceasing to ravage the land, its 
owners were enabled to emerge from their gloomy fastnesses and 
to indulge, from the growing security, in a less confined and 
suspicious style of domestic architecture. 

Of so much of the interior as is completed it is impossible to 
speak without a certain degree of disapprobation, ^.Some of the 
arrangements formerly contem])lated were so ol)jectionablc that it 
is difficult to imagine how they could liavc suggested themselves to 
an architect of tlie ability and experience of Mr. Barry. In the 
midst of the Victoria tower was to have been a central pillar as a 
sort of pivot for the state coach with its eight ])rancing Iforscs to 
wheel round ; then, when this was abandoned as inexpedient, a 
gateway was provided for the admission of the royal equipages, 
but so narrow, that there were not six inches to spare on each side 
of the wheels Id allow for a swerve of the quadrupeds, or for the 
passage of the attendants wdio on that occasion accompany the 
jirocession on foot. Her Majesty, on alighting, was to ascend 
2.) stcqis in a flight, without rest or landing-place, to find at top 
a square room to be crossed diagonally, the ingress being in one 
corner, and the issue at another — but with a pillar so placed in the 
middle as to create an unseemly embarrassment to the proces- 
sion, dodging, as it were, as to which side it should steer its 
course. Some of these blemishes have been removed, or at least 
modified.* The stairs arc to be eased, the pivTot below not pro- 
ceeded with, the passage for the coach taken down and rebuilt a 
little wider — the central pillar upstairs abandoned — changes of 
some importance, but for which Mr. Barry appears to have 
thought no authorization requisite but his own. Indeed, it is 
much to be wislied that somebody besides the architect were 
responsible. The original commissioners are fancti officio^ the 
Woods and Forests abdicated all jurisdiction ; and the only parties 
who have really been attended to, seem to have been the officials 
of either chamber, for whom the architect has obligingly provided, 
at the public expense, dwelling-houses ftid dining-rooms rivalling 
the magnificence of Belgrave-square, 

The interior has been committed, it is believed, by Mr. Barry 

Partly in consequence of the able remonstrance and observations made 
by one of the original four commissioners, appointed in the year 18 ^^o to 
examine the designs of the competing architects (generally understood to be 
Lord Sudele})i^ 
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to Mr. Pu^in, an ardent admirer of colours and gilding; it must 
be admitted, that if so much of richness were to be employed, 
which is questionable, the generjil harmony produced, notwith- 
standing the brightness and opposition of the colours, is a suc- 
cessful achievement. There are errors, and some of them very 
prominent. The throne, and canopy above it, from being 
entirely gilt all over, present a too dazzling and yet a common- 
place, ifmight almost be said, a gingerbread appearance : indeed 
gilding, however it may set otf beads, edges, foliation and tracery, 
is not a material to be safely emjdoyed in large or continuous 
quantity ;* its glare, and the absence of shade, at once attracts 
and fatigues the eye.f At the opposite end is a less excusable 
display of magnificence in the burnished brilliancy of the re- 
porters^ gallery, quite out of keeping witli the assiduous inrlustry 
of its occupants, and a ludicrous homage to the sovereignty of the 
press. 

Another fault, trivial in all but its effect, for it might be easily 
altered, is to be found in the rails of the side galleries above. 
The form itself is poor, but the gilding renders them offensively 
intrusive. The like remark applies to the benches ; the extent of 
red morocco, particularly when the house is empty, and wliicli is 
the time when it is mostly visited by critics, produces a mischievous 
glare and reflection, which how'ever vanish in a full sitting. 

Much of the impression created hy the new House of Lords 
depends on the side from which it is entered. The majority of 
the public approach it from the northern vestibule, which in itself 
presents an agreeable yet ini])osing character, not overlaid with 
finery. The chief sources of effect being the colours in its ceiling, 
glazing, and encaustic pavement, the walls tlieinselvcs l)eing only 
what the natural colour of the highly-wrought stone affords ; it 
must be allowed to be somewhat cold as an introduction to 
splendour and warmth of colour, cushion, and carpet, which tlie 
house itself presents ; those who enter the other way from tlie robing 
room have the advantage of a more gradual approach in tone and 
colour,through a chamber which has been treated with manifestskill. 

In the public offices at Whitehall Mr. Barry has been un- 
fortunate. An excess o^audy decoration has here been married 
to a set of utilitarian sSh windows, like an insolent daughter 
of fashion to some and:)itious millionaire, — the man of sugar, 
iron, or silver, — equally ill-assorted. Garlands aiid cornices, 

* An instance of this may be seen in a room of the Palazzo Serra in 
Genoa, which most foreigners are taken to see. The walls arc exclusively 
(■overed by gilding and mirrors. 

t “ Keep such balustrades quiet/’ says Milizin, “ when they arc painted 
and gilt, as is often done, /’ occhio ne risente uno stacco mr/rato.’* 
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advancing and retreating in studied confusion, as if on ])urp()se 
to distract and defy all criticism. Columns of considerable 
pretensions support an entablature more suited, from ifs em- 
blems, to adorn an opera house, than a sober council office or 
board of trade. Windows elbowing the enrichments and each other 
for want of room, amid rustication and festoons, leave no repose 
to the bewildered eye from the flower-pots at top down to the 
balustrades at the bottom. In mere street architecture this finery, 
even were it in better taste, is mostly thrown away; the busy 
crowd of passers-by, on foot or in carriages, are .far too much 
occupied to give any heed to such intricacy as has here been 
adopted; and save in a very few situations, where an edifice fronts 
tlie approach instead of forming aline wn tbit, where the thorotigh- 
farc is not inconveniently crowded, and where, in short, circum- 
stances permit and justify a pause, it would ajipear wiser to rely 
on more simple elements of expression, fewer in number but 
more prominent in character. The south side of Pall Mall will 
help to illustrate this position. The large salient cornices and well 
marked forms of its clulis, even the quaint but picturesque old 
red jirojections witli their corresponding recesses, occupied by 
Messrs. Harding and Pearce, and the army agents^ office, confer 
upon it, althougli all has been the result of accident and individual 
enterprise, an ensemble of a more imposing and agreeable character 
than lias been attained in some of the new streets wdiich have, 
nevertheless, had tlie advantage of being constructed upon one 
general ]dan. It is much to be wished that an opportunity 
should be taken of opening it to the Green Park, which would then 
be visible from the steps of the National Gallery. Tlie removal 
of less than a dozen small houses, together with the late Poyal 
Hotel, would form a street seventy or eighty feet wide, its north- 
western extremity handsomely terminating on the new Staflbrd 
House. It is not impossible that the mall, or drive, might be 
continued straight across tlie park, passing out towards Ilalkin- 
street, by a covered way under lluckingham-gardens. Could this 
be accomplislied without undue invasion of the royal privacy, it 
would greatly ease the over-cro^vded thoroughfares of Piccadilly 
of some portion of its traffic ; at the same time, as Buckingham 
Palace has unfortunately been fixed upon as the residence of the 
Sovereign, it would be desirable to indemnify her Majesty for 
the interference with the pleasure ground on the north, by the 
addition of an enclosure on the south. The public thoroughfare, 
instead of sweeping out of its direct course to make an ugly 
elbow at the equerry's gate, as at present, would then proceed 
westwards in a straight line, continuing that of the Birdcage-walk, 
until it issued into the Belgrave road. 
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Aks ! for the palace itself. It had been perhaps iinreasonaldy 
but fondly hoped by some, that inferior as was the original structure 
to all just notions of regal sjJcndour and architectural taste, yet 
after all, the necessity of some enlargement of what was l)uilt as a 
bachelor-palace, did i)resent an oj)portunity for covering and 
masking some of the principal defects. The thinness of the 
insignificant wings is now hidden, no doubt, l)ut it is by something 
equally tame. The pre-existing liorizontal lines might have been 
carried round the addition witli increased importance ; had the 
new part be^n deficient in height, a central* and two terminal 
pavilions might have given it consequence ; always remembering 
that as the new part is for occupation by the Royal family, the state 
receptions still taking place in the old, there was not the absolute 
necessity for the general fa9adc of the former being so much in- 
creased 'in height. Mr. Blore, however, has produced a most 
unfortunate jumble; for the new mass, devoid of invention and 
beauty (except such as is presented by an ordinary club-house, 
and some private residences), neither harmonizes with, nor yet 
surpasses the original, in anything but elevation, 'i'lie cornices 
and several lines are all just so far diflereiit in level as to produce 
that most disagreeable of all results, a discord without a contrast; 
a breach of continuity without an excuse for the interruption; an 
unconformable deposit of ungracious asjiect upon what was more 
tolerable before. Yet there was an op])ortunity for something 
which, though far from perfect, might ha\e been handsome, or 
at least agreeable. The marble arch, though inadequate to its 
original insulated position, has merit and beauty in itself, and 
might have been advantageously incorporated with the design by 
an artist of resource and genius ; it would now require some 
ingenuity to find a suitable place of exile for it, since go it must. 
Again, an open loggia in the upper part of the front, somewhat 
like that in the court of the Farnesc palace at Rome, and of 
which some idea may be gathered from those in the river front 
of Somerset-house, — an arrangement which more than any other 
suggests, from its air of lofty repose, the notion of royal leisure, 
— would, besides the enjoyment to the sovereign, have afforded 
a play of light and shade such as is rarely met with : and if this, 
which need not have occupied above one-sixth of the front, had 
interfered too much with the intended lodging or accommodation 
sought to be obtained, it might still have been remedied by 
adding a little to the l)readth, or l)y extending the extremities. 


* “ If you want to give height” says Milizia, “ to palaces, an architect may 
show his invention mdzando padighoni nel mezzo e negli angoli, c torrette e 
belvederi coperti Icggiadramentc con ciqioli e coii ringhiere. 
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The south front of tlie British Museum forcibly exemplifies 
how want of attention to perspective in the disposition of the 
component portions, in tliernsclves excellent, may mar all satis- 
factory effect. The (Tntral portico recedes so far back from 
between the hexastyles that Hank it on each side, as to be mostly 
enveloped in shade, except during the middle of the day. The 
wings advancing, usurp the importance of the centre, which, in 
order to predominate at tliat distance, ought to have been higher. 
Most unfortunately, the first portions of the museum that present 
themselves to the visitor, from either east or westj^ pre those tall, 
narrow, dwelling-house appendages, stuck full of windows as a 
tlirce-decker is of port-holes ; and which, by advancing almost to 
the line of tlie sticet, protrude their officinal and domestic 
character as a disagreea1)le contrast, ratlier than as an introduction 
to the great national repository of natural history. Although 
meagie they are not devoid of costly pretensions. The great 
size of tlie stones paraded in tlieir construction forms a certain 
claim to notice in the absence of higher and more artistic attri- 
butes. 1'he tliinness and Want of profile in the openings and 
cornice, invest the edifu‘e Jit once, no matter what its magnitude, 
witli a meagre tameness. Plainness and simplicity do not neces- 
sarily exclude nobleness and breadth of effect ; and even in less 
pretending elevations, a master of his art may, by a skilful study 
of perspective and of light and shade, produce a happier impression 
than we derive from the first examination of Mr. Sydney Smirkc^s 
great work. On entering, the liall or vestibule is striking from 
its simplicity and proportions ; .any severity of treatment is re- 
deemed by the colours which liave been introduced into the 
pannels of the ceding and cornices, and judiciously limited to 
them. Outside, the single row' of windows beneath the columns 
in the chief front (since windows there must be), have no bad 
effect ; but the gloominess of the narrow' gallcry.they light affords 
a proof of the difficulties of combining, in our dark climate, ex- 
ternal columniation with the requisite degree of daylight within. 
The ])rincipal staircase on the left is a handsome composition ; 
yet fifteen steps* in a flight are felt to be quite as much as are 
agreeable in ascending, or secure in descending. The parapet is 
almost solid, and this is perhaps a mistake, since the visitors 
standing on the upper balcony or landing, lose a great part of the 
internal pcrspectiv e and agreeable movement ]^resented by the 

\ct Mr. Bail), but for the timely remonstrance of the Conniiittee of the 
llou'se of Lords, at the instance of Lord Sudeley, would have introduced iieail} 
double that number into the sovereign’s entrance from the Victoria tower. 
At the Duke of York’s column are three flights of eleven each, which it isk 
no small exertion to mount. 
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view of parties ascending and descending. Tliis extreme of 
opacity may Lave been resorted to, in order to avoid the opposite 
error committed in the northern staircases, where the clumsy yet 
stilted Tuscan collonats, introduced as balusters, create a feel- 
ing of insecurity. 

The Royal Exchange is another instance of the slow progress 
which aesthetic i)erception, notwithstanding the demand for it, has 
made in our metropolitan structures. The general impression is 
one of ornamental lieaviness, witli a display of v ealth certainly, 
but which hfid not been fortunate in securing the guidance of 
good taste, llie best ap])carancc is und()ul)tedly that ])rcsented 
towards Cheapsidc, whence the tower and cupola ('oml)inc agree- 
ably with the portico; but the latter is out of kcejung with tlic 
rococo style of dress that prevfiils in other parts, 'llie fenestration 
in particular is open to much question. Tlic circles inscribed 
within other circles that arc not concentric to them, as in the east 
front, engender an unpleasing jnixture of ])lauc and spherical 
trigonometiy, very ])erplexing to tliose who have' only time for 
the monetary calculations applicable to the hem ht quo . tlien 
again, in the interior court, the windows of the upper floor fatigue 
one with corresponding want of symmetrical arrangement. There 
is first a great semicircle coving round a smaller one, within which a 
triangular pediment is awkwardly introduced ; Ijelow that a square^ 
then again another semicircular head inscribed in this square, 
whose spandrils thus abridge the liglit whicli would have been 
welcome to the chambers within. 1 n the court below the engaged 
Tuscan columns supj)ortiiig au entablature no wider than their 
own capitals, which merely starts out from among the vossoirs 
of the arches of the colonnade, have a singularly ungracious and 
anomalous aspect. The columns in fact, l)otli within and without, 
are an additional instance of the ditticulties that unavoidably 
attend their introduction into the buildings such as our times and 
usages require. Tf they arc dipteral, our rooms must be lit in 
some other way than they usually are ; if they are engaged, /.c. 
merely decorated pi^rs on the face of the wall, we then see two 
or more rows of windows squeezed in between tliem, and close 
underneath a cornice to which they are necessarily so near that 
it becomes uncomfortably oppressive : this is the case at Cornhill, 
in proceeding along which, the eye is caught by the protruding 
window-sills and dressings, just disturbing the vertical cylindrical 
lines of tlie columns. 

The shape of the ground, an irregular trapezium, (dearly forbids 
a rectangular plan. So far Mr. Tite has disguised the departure 
from 90 degrees at some of the corners with skill. Yet here was 
an occasion on wliich a little novelty might Iiavc been attempted; 
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or if not absolute novelty, at last a liappy adaptation from other 
existing examples. There is one in particular whose proportions 
and disposition miglit have been advantageously substituted for 
the interior court and cloister — we mean the Pantheon of Rome : 
its area (of nearly 1,600 square feet) would exceed by one-tliird 
the total covered colonnade at the Exchange, and wliich is very 
indifferently protected from the weather; or including both the 
covered and open enclosure, it may be as 15 to 26. in ])oint of 
accommodation, therefore, commerce would not suffer. Whoever 
has been accustomed to enter that noble temple, mpst have been 
struck with the unsurpassed beauty of its internaf arrangement, 
the equable temj)erature, and the perfect repose that is always 
enjoyed there, wliilc the organs of vision are at once satisfied 
and charmed, ft is strange, that with all the public works 
required in this country, no one has as ycl thought of tift'iiing to 
account one of the most precious e\am])les bequeathed to us by 
the Augustus age. Yet everything would turn to actual use in a 
building, which (-ontained iti its centre such a structure. A large 
accessible pr(»menade is required for the affluent raercantility 
that ^vouhl be at once provided, together with protection from 
driving rain or scorching sun, an inconvenience to which the 
])resent court exposes its frequenters. Then ar*commodation for 
public offices all round — the domical forn] supplies, and even 
suggests them as counterforts to resist the thrust of its vault; and 
as room is required for archi\es, papers, muniments, in all of 
them, the com ex form might have been adopted for one of their 
lespective sides (e\en if it were not thought worth while to mask 
it) without interfering with their sjnnmetrical disposition. There 
is but one objection that can be made, and that is the want of 
light, whicli, in rhe Roman Pantheon, only penetrates by a cir- 
cular opening oi 2/ feet in diameter. Tliis would be insufficient 
in Londoi^ ; f)ul an anqilc quantity might be admitted by making 
the pannels of the ciqiola transparent for even two or three tiers 
from the centre — the glass either diajicred or jiainted to match 
tlie polychiome ariangemeiit of the rest of the ceiling. 

Let not our architects be above adopting an exact copy of 
a really good thing. If we have a reasonable excuse for it and 
can afford it, let us by all means have a Pantheon on the next 
fitting opportunity that occurs. Michael Angelo, in designing the 
cupola of St. Peter’s, boasted that he would raise that of the 
temple of Agripjia aloft into the regions of air; an astonishing 
conception, in wliich, however, interior effect is somewhat sacrificed 
for the sake of the asjiiring sky-line. From within, the vault so 
upraised is too lofty to be beheld without an effort: and the same 
remark ajiplies with greatiT force to tlie domes that liave been 
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erected since, from the one over St. PauPs down to that of tlic 
National Gallery; as, from their smaller diameter, the angle at 
which they are view^ed from beneath, necessarily occasions the 
same inconvenience, without compensating for the exertion by 
a corresponding amplitude of expanse. Such a form reared aloft 
in masonry (iron has not yet been tried) contains in itself the 
obvious element of its own ruin in the lateral pressure its shape 
occasions, unless counteracted by expedients. Accordingly, St. 
Paul's has three, the inner and the outer domes, with the inter- 
vening cone. Maria del Fiore has two domes ; St. Peter^s, 
one and a half — that is, the cupola is solid for a certain space 
upward, whence it diverges into two unconcentric curves to form 
an inner vault and an outer ])rofilc: but in that simplicity of 
construction which always most gratifies our reason where il 
exhibits a result attained by the scientific and economical arrange- 
ment of materials, and wherein one form is not artificially con- 
cealed behind another totally different from it, the principle of 
the single shell adoj)ted in the Pantheon, and S^“ Sofia at Con- 
stantinople, has not been surpassed in the temples erected by 
modern science, after the interval and with the experience ac- 
quired in the lapse of a thousand years. 

The statuary in the pediment of the Exchange has been a 
good deal criticised — but trade is so prosaic, so utterly the 
reverse of the scenic, that the sculptor may well be excused if, 
on so ungrateful a task, he has not solved the problem of com- 
bining the ideal with the practical — for that is the difficulty. 
The temples erected by antiquity to their gods, or to the heroes, 
or to the qualities they deified, invited the talent of the artist into 
a congenial field ; the subjects were battles, sacrifices, or trage- 
dies, Ijlending the solerniuwith the terrible, but excluding the 
common-place, the fasti and triumj)hs of a nation or a potentate, 
not the routine occupations of its ordinary citizens. Ij:i all this, 
admitting and even suggesting something imaginative and typical, 
the sculptor was not condemned to produce the human form in its 
ordinary employment and attire. On the contrary, it is clear 
that most of the memorials remaining to us of Greek statuary 
exclude dress to a greater extent than it was dispensed with in 
real life; so far they were conventional in omitting all that 
might have damaged the artistic effect, or have interfered with 
the received requisite notions of propriety of treatment. The 
great masters of the classical times have left us no examples of 
the method of dealing with the more homely utilitarian subjects 
presented by our modern civilization. To the nocturnal form and 
incident of Lucretia, surrounded by her diligent virgins, succeeds 
the spinning-jenny and the sempstress, or worse, the man- 
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milliner behind the counter, 'rrades and manufactures were all 
below the level of tlie more warlike and political communities of 
antiquity. Now that our incrcliants wax rich, and our manufac- 
turers aspire lo name the government of the country, and to 
enlist the line arts in its service, — tlie latter are embarrassed to 
know how to wait upon such a master, so ill calculated to 
set off their endeavours to advantage. There is so little pre- 
cedent, so little of that of which we are generally so regardful, 
that the introduction of anything new is generally defended on 
the ground of its analogy or resemblance to some, existing and 
recognised type. And it is singular that in those arts which 
result from the inventive faculty of the mind, which are the 
exponents of imagination, in architecture, sculpture, poetry, 
and painting, we are apt to insist upon precedent and au- 
thority quite as much as in legislation, cooker}-, furiliture, of 
dress. It is only in mechnnics and manufacturing processes 
devised by the talent of a few minds, and to which the assent or 
the multitude is not requisite, that alisoliite novelty is freely 
admitted. As long as this discrepancy exists, as long as we call 
upon modern art, ];)ictorial and plastic, lo give expression to 
things new and devoid of grace, and yet expect them to be clothed 
in forms of high quality, and with w-hich they have notliing in 
common, so long mustve be prepared for the disadvantageous 
contrast presented by the harsh solidities of modern industr}-, 
when attempting to invest theinsehcs with the flowing idealities 
of untramelled antiquity. 

Exciulent alii spaantia iiiolhiis a'la 
(’umIo equidem, vivos* ducent di* inannou' vultiis 
Til icgcrc iniperio popiilos, llomane, memento.” 

One word more on the Westminster Palace. The task of advis- 
ing upon the extent and character of the fine arts that are to adorn 
the interior has been entrusted to a Commission, at the head of 
which naturally stands the name of the consort of Her Majesty, 
His Royal Highness is said to have no mean knowledge of art. 
Lord Lansdowne is well known as its munificent patron. Sir Robert 
PeePs taste, if in accordance with his gallery, is perhaps too homely 
for us to accept him as a guide where historic events are to be com- 
memorated in all their grandelr and elevation. But there was 
Mr. Rogers, who has both tastl? and perception, poetic, historical, 
and artistic — si sic omnes. Mr. Eastlakc, as secretary, con- 
tributes the result of his long and successful studies among the 
purer Italian schools, with which we cannot but regret that the 
rest of the Commission were not more familiar, since no amount 
of learning, industry, or vigilance can otherwise enable its mem- 
bers to prescribe or judge of the appropriate forms and subjects 

VoL. XLIX.— No. II. 2 I 
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of illustration. There was much truth in Lord Brougham’s pointed 
sarcasms on their award of prizes to the cartoons exhibited in 
Westminster Hall, in the summer of 1847. Much as we may 
doubt their artistic judgment, still less can we accede to the 
moral interlocutor pronounced, provisionally only, it is to be 
hoped, in the case of the protector Cromwell and the poet Byron. 
The former, among the very greatest of the rulers who 
liave governed this country— he, the uncrowned, w^lo humbled 
the haughty Spaniard and taught the insolent youth of Louis 
XTV. that rerpect for England which his degenerate successor, 
Charles II., showed him he might with impunity discard: Crom- 
well, who gave Blake to our navy, is not to be tliere. He was 
an usurper — that is, he was what William the Conqueror, and 
Henry IV., and Edward IV., and Richard III., and Henry VII. 
were, about whom wc have not been scrupulous. Perhaps they 
lived in times too remote to exercise a deleterious influeiiee over 
the loyalty of present generations. But then even William III. 
is somewhat of an intruder into a royal palace. He enters it 
only with a parliamentary title — a title not very superior to lliat 
which the bold protector can produce. A Stuart by liis mother, 
he overthrew the Stuarts; — son-in-law of James H. he dethroned 
him ; — and that England which he had torn from his relations he 
bequeathed to those whom he hated, the princes of the house of 
Hanover.”* 

We must not conclude without referring to the exiled effigy of 
one who was not only the first poet of the age but tlie very voice of 
the age, as having given utterance to some of its inmost and cha- 
racteristic feelings.t That voice was like the moan of the surge, 
rolled on shore by the ground-swell, and foretelling, in its measured 
cadence, the tempest yet lingering beyond the verge of the liorizon. 
It has been remarked recentl 3 >^, by Emerson, that it is ^^thc privilege 
of genius to be the delegate of all men.” In representing so vividly 
and intensely the mental sufferings common at that })eriod to a 
number of gifted and highly cultivated minds. Lord Byron vir- 
tually predicted the discords which are now vibrating through 

* Michelet—* Precis dc THistfiire Moderne.’ 

t The commission (in Maith, 1846) appointed ii suh-rommittee from 
among themselves, consisting of Lord Mahon, Mr. Macaulay, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Messrs. Ilallam, Rogers, Wyse, and Ilawcs. Seven is an ominous 
number, suggesting comparisons with sages — or sleepers, according to the 
wisdom or otherwise of their recommendations. 

The seA’en were unanimous m favour of Chaucer, Spencer, Surrey ! Shaks- 
pcare, Milton, A.d(lison, Richardson, Johusou, Cornier, and Scott. 

Not unanimous about R. Johnson, J. Runyan, Drydcn, Pope, Swift, Gold- 
smith, Rums, and Sir William Jones. 

(}nite unanimous in ignoring Lord Byron and Grc) ! 
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the heart of society. To tliose woes, the harbingers of greater 
woes, he bore witness, anti in doing so he was, in the true sense 
of the'word, a martyr and a benefactor to hijs kind; like 

all those who, by divulging sorrows and proclaiming wrongs, 
bring about the remedy sooner or later. It is not fenriful to 
assert that much of the sounder philosophy of this day^ in regard 
to human nature, may be traced bark to the impressions made 
by those mclanrlioly pictures of self-consuming powers — of the 
‘^scorpion girt by fire” — though we have not yet learned how 
to educate genius. If tlie hopeless gloom which* pervaded the 
creations of his imagination be made the subject of condemnation, 
we may ask whether Dante would now be esteemed less had he 
written onhj the ^ In feruo But it was not denied to h\m to evolve 
himself in a lengthened career — to live on till personal •feelings 
were more and more absorbed in a hallowed cause — till tlje 
Beatrice of Earth had become to the purified vision of th^^ poet 
the Beatrice of Heaven. 

His monument, raised on the shore of Missolonghi, in mourn- 
ful isolation, or beheld only by alien eyes, will stand a tacit rebuke 
to the lettered senate of Britain. 

L. 


ART. IX. 

DRAFT OF A PROPOSED NATIONAL ADDRESS 
TO THE QUEEN, ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE REPRESENTATION, AND THE GRIEVANCES 
OF MISGOVERNMENT, AS AFFECTING THE 
PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


May it please your Majesty, 


We, &c. 


Believing the prosperity of all classes of the community to be 
inseparable from the cause of ])pare and order, and that amidst 
the political •convulsions which have rapidly extended over 

J I 2 
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the greater part of Europe, order can only be maintained by the 
removal of every just ground of dissatisfaction with the laws 
and institutions of this country as now existing, have learned 
with anxiety and alarm that no measures reasonably adapted to 
this end have been prepared, or are in contemplation, by your 
Majesty’s Ministers.* 

While we condemn and deplore all appeals to violence and 
riotous demonstrations, and rejoice to observe that they have 
been hitherto confined to a small section of the population, we 
desire to impress upon the mind of your Majesty our strong 
sense of .the peril to the best interests of the country, attendant 
upon a stationary policy at the present crisis. The efforts of your 
Majesty’s loyal and peaceable subjects to prevent the outbreaks 
of faction are greatly counteracted by the apparent indifferenee 
of the Legislature to its most urgent duties; and, consequent 
upon this neglect, a continual apprehension of grave social dis- 
orders is paralyzing commercial enterpnze, de])riving thousands 
of employment and bread, and daily adding to the elements of 
insecurity which too generally abound throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Your Majesty is surrounded by a rich and powerful aristo- 
cracy, separated by the privileges of their order from the mass 
of the people, and therefore practically unacquainted with the 


* In thfe (lebutc upon Mr. Hume’s motion of June :30tli. Lord John Russell, 
while he ]>romisc*d inquiry into the corruption of some electoral constituencies 
with a Mew to itj> coriectioii, added his opinion that “ there were reasons for 
opposing at this moment anj gieat change: leiisoiis connected with the events 
which, during the last tew months, have oceuned on the eoiitineiit.” The 
same language was employed m 18.37, on the eve of an insurrection m Canada, 
which, after a great loss of life and treasure, euded in the concession of every 
one of the reforms demanded by the Canadians, and at tirst formally refused. 

It is unhap})ily not understood by ministers, that when great changes, founded 
in reason and justice, have been resisted till the ]mblic mind has become impa- 
tient on the subject, they cannot then be safely deferred another moment. 
The period for calm discussion is passed when that of universal populai e\cite- 
ment has arrived. The jn eseiit experience of the continent, and the lessons 
of our own past history show that w nen a government is but feebly supported by 
the muldle classes of the community, and refuses to take the initiative in the 
reform of abuses, it practically resigns its functions to the populace. An 
iutaihral of anarchy succeeds, and lasts until a new government has arisen, 
Virofig enough in public opinion to control and direct events. * 
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real state of oj^inioh out of the immediate circle of their own 
friends and dependents. Among the members of that aristocracy 
are men of kind and generous impulse, who have often shown 
their willingness to lend a helping hand to the poor ; but who 
appear to have never learned that the Divine Being has implanted 
in every liuman breast the seeds of higher aspirations than the 
cravings of physical wants ; and that the questions which recent 
events and the growing intelligence of the age have now caused 
to engross all men^s minds, are those of civil* rights; — the 
rights recognized Ijy the theory of the British Constitution, 
(which provides that all men should be equal in the eye of the 
law), but practically existing in name only; — Rights jiot to be 
exchanged for cliarity ;#iind the struggle for which must event- 
ually lead to tlie abolition of all imperfect forms of social polity, 
sacrificing the interests of the many to the few. and violating 
the eternal principles of truth and justice. 

Petitions were first presented for a reform of Parliament 
towards the close of tlie last century, as a means of putting an 
end to the exclusive assumption, by a privileged class, of all 
offices in the state connected with legislative and administrative 
functions. Military events, and the subsequent triumph of 
despotism on the continent, defeated that object for the time, 
but the petitions were renewed on the conclusion of the war with 
Napoleon, during which a profligate expenditure had entailed a 
burden of debt upon the national industry unprecedented for its 
magnitude in the history of the world. Soon after the exclusion 
from France of the elder branch of the Bourbons, the necessity 
for an improvement of the representation became so urgent, that 
your Majesty’s predecessor, King William the Fourth, was in- 
duced to exert his personal influence with the members of the 
House of Lords, for the passing of a Reform Bill, after the re- 
sistanee of that House to the change desired had brought the 
country to the lirink of revolution. 

The reform thus obtained the experience of sixteen years has 
proved to be illusory. The majority of the House of Commons 
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continues to be returned, not by the people, but by the nobility. ^ 
The patronage of every office in the state, of high station or 
emolument, is seized upon, as before, as the Inrthright of the 
same privileged class; and opinion, as before, can only make 
itself felt by public agitation. 

To some extent the present system is even worse than the old, 
inasmuch as new constituencies have been created too narrow 
for independent action, and therefore open to influences of cor- 
ruption which ’were unknown to the nomination boroughs, in 
which no constituencies existed. We refer your Majesty to the 
long and scandalous list of members unseated during the present 
session fyr bribery practised by their election committees ; a list 
which is yet to be regarded but as tlie sjpmptom only of a social 
disease known to exist in a far more extensive form, but of which 
the legal evidence has not been sought. 

We lament that when the defects of the llefoj'in Bill first 
became apparent, the public desire that they might be removed 
was not at once met on tlic part of Government by a frank and 
honest endeavour to carry out the jirovisions of the measure 
according to the popular interpretation of the sjurit and meaning 
of the Act, and not by a rigid adherence to its letter. The confi- 
dence of the people in tlie wisdom of government and the pro- 
gressiveness of their institutions, would then have been undis- 
turbed, and no motive would have existed on their part for 
seeking new and sudden organic changes. Unhappily a contrary 
course was pursued ; and a declaration was made by the ministers 
then in office, that the Reform Bill, while extending the suftVage, 
was intended to give a predominancy to the landed interest ; and 
that whatever the imperfections of the Act, it was to be regarded 
as a final measure. 

* The present House of Commons contains G marquesses, 8 earls, 27 vis- 
counts, ;f2 lords, 41 Right Honourable members, 54 Honourable members, 
5!) baronets, J) knights, 8 lord-lieutenants, 134 dejmty and vice-lieutenants, 

3 admirals, 3 lieutenant-generals, 3 major-generals, 23 colonels, 29 lieutenant- 
colonels, 13 majors, 42 captains m the wmy and navy, 16 lieutenant-captains, 

4 cornets, 106 magistrates, 68 placemen and pensioners, and 88 pations of 
207 church livings. 
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It is now too late to satisfy the pul)lic. mind with the amend- 
ments of registration clauses, and similar minor improvements. 
To avoid a principle l)y the discussion of details is to augment 
the irritation of the people by under-rating their intelligence, 
and trifling with their wishes; and we would humbly and re- 
spectfully but most earnestly warn your Majesty, that the greatest 
hazard to which the Crown and Government can now be exposed 
is that which may arise from the determination of ministers 
(which may God avert) to maintain the present ascendancy of the 
landed interest over other interests, or exclusive privileges of birth, 
over the rights and liberties of any portion of your Majesty^s 
subjects, as men and citizens. •• 

Wc now submit to your Majesty a plain statement of the 
public grievances which call for immediate redress; and pray 
that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to give an attentive 
and favourable consideration to these our just demands. 


1. We demand A REAL REPRESENTATION OF 
THE PEOPLE IN THE COMMONS HOUSE OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Wc seek not to fetter your Majesty’s councils by forcing 
upon tliem the exclusive consideration of any prepared scheme 
of elective organization as more complete or perfect than any 
that may yet be devised! Differences of opinion, which we 
do not seek to disguise, still prevail among the most earnest 
and conscientious advocates of reform upon the best modes of 
suffrage. But there are anomalies connected with the present 
system upon w^hich no differences exist, and which are condemned 
alike by all honest men as rendering the existing representation 
a mockery of the name. These are most marked in the inequality 
of the existing electoral districts ; — placing small towns, with a 
population scarcely greater than that of villages, upon the same 
footing as Manchester and Liverpool, and so following out a 
similar disproportion, even in the counties, that an insignificant 
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minority of only onc-sixth of the existing body of the electors 
is enabled to return the majority of the members of the House 
of Commons.* 

We ask, as a first step, which would be hailed by all ranks of the 
people as tin earnest of a hearty desire to promote the true 
interests of the nation, such an immediate eortemiou of the suffrage, 
and re-arrangement of electoral districts, as mil effect an enlarge- 
ment of all narrow constituencies, (especially in cities and 
boroughs) sufficient to secure electoral independence ; and that 
the measure to be framed for this object shall include a fair repre- 
sentation of the intelligence of the working classes, and he subject 
to periodical revision, with a 7*iew to its further improvement, and 
progressive adaptation to the wants of the community.^ 


An analysis made in by a Committee of the House of Commons, and 
presented to tlic House iii tlieir ‘ Re|)()rt on Eleetioii Expenses ’ in that year, 
pi' 0 \es that .‘i'U members of the House t)f Commons were elected by 
electors. The total number of electors rej^istered that M'ar in the United 
Kingdom was 95d,27-. and the number of adult males of 'JO ^ea^s and up- 
wards, by the census of IS.'H, wa% (>,148, KJS. Thus one-sixth of the electors, 
and less than one-fortieth of the adult mule po]>ulation, have the power of 
making laws to bind the other five-sixths of the electors, and the other 
,*19-forticths of tlie adult male jiopulation. 

The number of the adult male ])opulation is about and the 

electoral franchibc is so distributed tliat in England, 1 male adult in 7 is 
entitled to vote; in Scotland, 1 in 11 ; and in Ireland, only 1 in 17. 

Sixteen small boroughs, the united population of which is oiilv 7h,179, arc 
enabled to send ,‘12 members to Parliament to neutralize the votes of the .'12 
members sent by If) of our wealthiest cities, whose united population amounts 

to;3,129,517. 

t The question of extending the franchise, whether bv universal suflrage or 
any other method, is important, but vet of secondary moment to that of 
new and hwge electoral districts. So long as the small boroughs, such ns 
Ilanvich, Tlietford, and Chipjienham, continue to return as many members to 
Parliament as the large towns, an extension of the right of voting to every 
householder, or to every male of 21 vears of age. would not change the charac- 
ter of the representation. 

The existing system is without defence, becaust* by a re-arrangement of the 
jirescnt electoral distiicts, an improvement might be clfccted sufficient to 
destroy the influences of corruption without any alteration of the present rates 
of quahfication, and without even abandoning the principle of one standard for 
towns, and another for counties ; while a large niimher of persons who are only 
now dismialifled from voting by not residing within th(‘ limits of a parlia- 
mentary borough, w'ould at the same time be eufrauehised. 

It appears to be desirable that no parliamentary constituency should consist 
of a smaller number than 10,(K)0 electors; an object which might easily be 
attained •by gi-ouping together the small towns; including tho^e which have 
pot now the privilege of i-eturning members. 
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2. We demand AN EXTENSION OF THE RIGHT OF 
local SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The House of Commons is now unequal to tlie accumulating^ 
mass of administrative details which it attempts to direct. It is 
necessary for the proper regulation of local business, that the 
people should be entrusted with a larger share than heretofore in 
the management of their own affairs; especially in Scotland, 
Ireland, the Colonies, and other extreme parts of the United 
Kingdom : but subject to such general supervision on the part 
of the executive, as may be required for the maintenance of 
fundamental laws. 

Since the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, (a measurfe^of but 
limited operation), no reasonable progress has been made in 
the improvemeni of local administration. The most flagrant 
.abuses, entailing heavy local burdens upon the people, have been 
allowed to remain unrcforined and unrebuked; and no pains 
have been taken to simplify the machinery of local government 
throughout the country, and place it upon a satisfactory footing. 

We ask the consolidation^ by one nniform laiVy of all local busi- 
ness for touoi and count in the hands of local assemblies elected 
by the 2^^'apiey organized in constitvi ncies of large and equal 
ertent. And we ask the consequent abolition of the powers of the 
unpaid magistracy in regard to their interference with the rates ; 
the abalition of the ^towers of all Boards of Commissioners 


The essential j)omt in any new measiiie is peiiodieal rcMsion. No human 
institutions can he icntlcied jicrfect at once To be adapted to the nature of 
man they must be made piogiessne. At the census ot every ten 3eai& there 
should be a le-airangemeiit of electoral ilistiicts, and an amendmei^ of all 
defects in the K'jiieseiitatioii proved to have existed dining the piceedmg 
interval. 

The best qualification foi electors, — the best limit, in lespect to numbers 
for an electoral district, and for a deliberative assembly, w Inch if too numerous 
(like the French National Asscmbl}), may be incapaeitated for calm discus- 
sion, — the best mode of letummg members, so us to ensure the fittest choice, 
— whether through the indirect medium of piovnicial or state assemblies, as m 
the ease of the senate ot the United States, and the new German ])arliainent, 
or by direct election, as at jireseut applieil to the House of Commons, — the 
best mode of ensuring a proper sliaic of the repiesentation to minorities, — 
and the sbaic of women in the representation, — admitted by the English law 
to vote in paiochial vestries as rated parishioners, and to wield the sceptic, as 
the lineal descendants of kings, — are all questions upon which unanimity is 
not to be expected without the further guidance of experience. 
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appointed under local acts^ and of all select vestries and irrespon- 
sihle public corporations. 


3._We demand ECONOMY AND RETRENCHMENT 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC RE- 
VENUE. 

We witness with apprehcjision ilie screwing financial difficulties 
of governnient consequent upon a wasteful misapplication of the 
resources of the countiy. ^ The promises of good and cheap 
government made at the time of the Reform Bill have been for- 
gotteii^pr set at nought. The expenditure for the United King- 
dom lias been augmented within the last tv^elve years by the 
addition of eight millions sterling per annum Tlic army and 
navy have been largely increased, and are still maintained, with- 
out any adequate necessity, upon a war-footing. Your Majesty 
is at pe^ce with all the world, and the present state of Europe, 
in the domestic affairs of which it is our duty, as well as best 
policy, not to interfere, is a guarantee to the people of these 
realms against the i^ossiliility of foreign aggression.t Yet no ex- 
pectation has been held out by your Majesty’s ministers of their 
being able to effect any material reduction of the present naval 
and military expenditure ; and a deficit in the revenue of three 
millions sterling, incurred during the past year, has only been 
met by adding it to the liurden of the unfunded portion of the 
national delit. 

We ask a redaction of the Army, Nat^y, and Ordnance vxpen- 
dlture^ to the standard which was considered sufficient for the 
defence of the country in 1835, — less than the present expense by 


* Public expenditure for the year ending 
January 5tb, 184S, . . ‘ . . . €54,502,948 2 3 

Public expenditure for the year ending 
January 5th, 1830, . . . . . . 44,422,722 15 8 


Difference (including the grant to Ireland of j€l,525,0()()) X'10,080,225 0 7 


The above is exclusive m both cases of the charges of collection, &c., which, 
for the year enihng January 5th, 1848, were ^4,727,465 5s. 31 d . ; making the 
gross public expenditure for last year, ^€69,230,4 13 7s, 5\d. 
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mil lions sterling ; and we ask a redaction in the char yes 
for foreign embassies ; and the abolition of all useless offices and 
unmerited pensions. 


4.— We demand A REVISION AND JUST APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF THE BURDEN OF TAXATION, 

The pul)lic burdens are not only greatly larger than is needed 
lor an efficient administration, and the discharge of national obli- 

PUBLIC lAPENDITURE FOR THE \EAR ENDING JAN. 6, lbJ6. 

Interest 111(1 man ol tin pcriaaucnt debt j£ 2 t, 7 n ,«07 10 7 

'lenninalih innuities 
I uteri st on I xclirqui r Jlills 


( im 1 list 

Annuitu s and ]) ^ iiu nts lor ci\ il nui al, mihtar} , and judici il 
serviecs, \( 

S ilurit s and iillauanceb 
Diploni itic s limes iiid ixnsions 
t oiirts ol justiec 

Miseellineous tli irgi s on tlit coiibolulated fund 


Ann^ 

N 11 \ 
Ordn iiK( 


Ulisc t llancous charges upon the annu il grants ol p vrh iment 
Defieicneicson the bil intc resen ed for unclaimtif dnidends 


£44,422,722 L3 8 


4 042, Oqi 10 \ 

710 211 1 10 


'll 0 000 0 0 


-^28,514,610 10 8 


524 400 15 10 
167 , J 10 h 0 


176 015 ‘2 

410,405 4 

274,485 13 


8 


^6 106,142 15 
4,009,129 11 5 

1,151,914 0 0 


£2,082 817 4 9 


-£11 657,486 
2,144,315 
28,461 


PLBLIC EXPLNDITlRi: FOR THE \E\R ENDING JAN. 6, 1848. 


Intel Pht mil iii inigementof the permanent debt 
1 ( runnable innuities 
I iterist on tvelieipu i bills 

( ivil list 

Annuities ind ]» nsions tor ( i\ il, n i\ il nulit'ir\ , and judicial 
senieis chirged bj \ iriout. aets ot parliuuient on the 
t onsohd it( d luiid 
Salaries and idlouanees 
Jiijilom itie s il 11 ICS ind jiensions 
( ourts ot justiee 

Miscellaneous charges on the consolidated fund . 

Army 

Nny 

Ordnance 

Aliscellaneous charges on the annual giants to pailiamcnt 
Oistrcbs in Ireland 

Deficiencies in the balance rtsen cd loi unclaimed divnleuds 


£2’ 7‘)y ^50 11 5 

3,005 07 » 18 2 

436 298 5 0 

628,141,511 11 7 

^ 103,082 10 0 


'' 29,801 6 7 

260,811 1 b 

171,145 18 6 

1 046 501 16 2 

110,976 6 3 


£,7,540 404 15 0 

8 01 1 871 1 6 
2 04/ 860 0 0 


62,713,513 18 2 


£; 18,502,146 Ib 6 
£3 561 066 15 1 

1 525 000 0 0 
59,688 17 11 


£54,502,948 2 3 


t Were it otheiwisc, and the daugei ot invasion, or of an attack upon our 
colonial dependencies imminent, the best secuiitics of defence are a united 
people, and a/mZ/ ticasunj A nation that CAhaustb its resources before an 
attack anticipates the rum of defeat. 

If the aimy and navy be maintained upon a war footing for the sake of the 
powei of an ai med intervention, the temptation to exercise such a power at 
the present moment, without consulting the nation, is one to whicli it would 
be well that no government should be exposed. 
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gations, but the revenue is now raised upon a system of partial 
and unjust assessment. The land tax, the income tax, and the 
legacy duties, especially, are so levied as to throw upon the middle 
and working classes a large proportion of the burdens which 
should fall upon the rich. Other taxes are of a nature to inter- 
fere with the interests of production, and with public health. 

We ask, that the legacy duties may be extended to landed 
property^ and the stamp duties on the sale or lease qf landed 
property abolished. We ask a re-assessment of the Imd tax^ 
and an equitable adjustment of the income tax^ in reference to 
the distinction between precarious incomes and incomes derived 
from permanent sources, ire ask the abolition of the window 
dutiesy and the removal of excise restrictions ; excepting those only 
which affect the manufacture of spirituous liquors. 


5. We demand A FREE PRESS. 

The spirit of protestantism, and the defence by John Milton 
of ^^the liberty of unlicensed prinling^^ prevented tlie introduc- 
tion into this country of a censorship; but different administra- 
tions, from the time of queen Anne,* have sought to attain, and 
to a serious extent have succeeded in attaining, the object of a 
censorship — tliat of restricting the rights of politi(*al discussion 
to a privileged class — by the indirect medium of fiscal burdens 
and restrictions. Tlie worst portion of the laws passed with this 
view still remain on the statute-l)ook, having been re-enacted in 
the session of 1836, with additional penal clauses of great severity.f 


A stamp duty on newspapers was first imj)osed in 1/12, by the 10 Anne, 
c. 19. The amount was a halfpenny on a half sheet ; a penny if not exceeding 
a whole sheet. Its first effect w'as to extinguish the ' Spectator,* of Addison 
and Steele. 

t The measure of 183() was one iioniinall) for the reduction of the news- 
paper stamp duty to a nett sum of Id., from 4d., with a discount of 20 jier 
cent.; but the higher duty it had become impossible to collect, and it was 
admitted at the time by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mt. Spring Rice, 
now Lord Monteagle), that the sale of unstamped journals, published in defiance 
of the law, had extended to 200,000 weekly. These w ere all sacTifieed to the 
interests of the stamped press by the 6 and 7 William IV., e. 76- 

The penny stamj) is equivalent to a formal prohibition of new'spapers of the 
class which exist m the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, at the jirice of It/. 
lid, and 2d. In those islands, as in the United States, there are few families 
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The effect of these laws is to give a practical monopoly in the 
diffusion of intelligence to a few capitalists, proprietors of London 
daily journals, often interested in its distortion; and to suppress 
the natural safety-val\c of popular discontent; through which 
suppression your Majesty^s ministers and others are continually 
misled upon the state of the public mind.* The effect in France 
of similar restrictions, by deceiving the government into a false 
security, and causing a fatal postponement of needful reforms, 
has led to the overthrow of the French monarchy. 

The press is nov^ free throughout France, and Italy, and 
Germany. It is also free in your Majesty^s colonies, anj^in the 
channel islands, ulicrc its influence is felt to be salutary in pro- 
ducing a leading and an orderly population ; and the peaceable 
solution of the questions which are now agitating the minds of 
the working (lasses depends upon the existence of that proper 
medium for their discussion (protected against abuse by suitable 
regulations), uhich is at present practically prohibited liy law. 

We ask Ike aholifioH of the newsjmper stamp duty, and the duty 
on adeertisemenfs the removal of the I'estrietions now imposed to 


^Mthout a ncv\sj)ji]>ei at lioine. In Gieat Britain and Ireland it i!» onij by 
frequenting a public bouse, and not aluayh then, that a poor man can read the 
upoit of a trial b^ jiii^. He must obey the hms nithout discussing them, or 
ledining the natuie of then opeiation. 

The pinilegt ol ])Os(,ig( could ud h\ the stamp nould be a fan considera- 
tion foi the pciiii}, il the stamp w Lie optional , but as the stainj) must be 
paid uhethd ]iostage be nqimcd oi not, the postage pinilegc becomes a 
benefit to a leu only of tlu Loiuloii |oiuiinls, and .imouuts thcrcfoie to another 
neuspajier lestiiction, us afiettmg tin difiiision of mtelligenee of local interest. 
The competition of the leading London )ouiimls, dchveied by government 
carnage liee, so uggra\ates the hiiscIikI of the stamp m the ease of the pro- 
vincial press, that a lo( al daiK paper ( aiuiot be maintained even in such towns 
as Manchester, Liverpool, ami Glasgow. The substitution of a newspaper 
postage stamp of one penn},foi tlie ])resent slamj) on a ncwspnpei sheet, 
would remedy this injustice, and with but little loss to the icvenue. 

* This wnas ne\ei more ajipaient than at the present moment, when we see 
an cxaggeiated imiioitancc gneii to the violent language of nicii known not to 
possess the eonfidi nee of the jieople, while at the same time real indications 
of opinion are eaiidully suppressed. A disposition also to distort the inoceed- 
nigs ol the French republic, so as to bung only its mistakes and tlisordeis 
luto piomineiit relief, may be daily remarkeil in the same quai*ters, by all pei- 
sons well informed of the progress of events on the continent. 
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prevent an evasim of those duties ; and we ask such improved laws 
of newspaper copyright and responsibility as may tend to raise the 
character of the press^ while extending its influence. 

6. We demand A JUST ADMINISTRATION OF NA- 
TIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 

The people of your Majesty’s realms are the heirs of estates 
set apart or bequeathed in ancient times for public obj^ts, and 
now producing a large annual revenue, not included in tlic finan- 
cial accounts of the United Kingdom. The full amount of this 
revenue Ijas not been ascertained, Imt there is sufficient evidence 
of its extent to warrant the conclusion th.at if the funds of which 
it is composed were economically administered, and appropriated 
according to the plan of their original destination, every child in 
your Majesty’s dominions might receive a sound education, — the 
necessity of rates for the repair of churches would be wholly 
superseded, and the burden of the poor’s rates would be greatly 
relieved. 

In the administration of one portion of tliese funds, presumed 
to amount to nearly two millions sterling per annum, the reports 
of your Majesty’s Charity Commissions have shown the most ex- 
tensive malversation to prevail; and yet year after year lias been 
allowed to pass away without any steps for its correction^ or for 
the prevention of future abuses of trust ; and the inquiries of the 
Commissioners have been suffered to remain incomj)lcte. 

The larger portion of these funds, — the revenue derived from 
tithes, glebe-lands, and rents of the confiscated estates of ancient 
monastic institutions, was originally set apart in times when tlie 
religion of this country was one and undivided, for the repair of 
churches, tlie payment of the clergy, and the relief and instruc- 
tion of the poor. It is now exclusively devoted to but one only 
of these objects — the payment of the clergy ; and that upon a 

* The inquiries of the Commissioners wore com[)letc(l in only 28 of the 
English counties, and have not extended to Scotland and Ireland. The in- 
come of the charities investigated amounts to ^748,1 78 Tkv. 
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system of distribution which permits the working servants of the 
Church to linger in poverty that the pomp and state of princes 
may be maintained for a wealthy hierarchy. 

Your Majesty’s ministers have surrendered to tins very hier- 
archy the sole charge of the administration of these national 
revenues, and have culpably abandoned the attempts made by 
tliem during the last years of the reign of your Majesty’s prede- 
cessor, to recover a small portion of this property .for the moral 
and religious instruc tion of the poor. 


**“ Loid Morpeth, when Secrctaiv foi Irelanel, hi ought m a Bill containing 
a clause known as '‘the appiopnatvon clause,” hy whieh powers weffm have 
heen taken to devote* a sum of £97,hl2 out of the suiplus levenues of the 
Insli Church, to the nioial and religious instruction of the Iiibh pooi It was 
jiassed in the House of Commons by 100 to 261, and i ejected m the House 
of Lords l)y 1 JS to 4/ This was in 19S6. The same year the Ecclesiastical 
.( ommissioners ot Inquiry were constituted into ‘'a body politic and cor|)orate” 
joi the .idmmisti ition of Clnmh funds, the 6 & 7 Wm IV c 77, th( 
(Commission was then composed of thirteen members, of whom a ma]onty of 
eight, consisting of cabinet niimsteis, weie laymen Ir IS 10 the government 
Jiad the weakness to admit into the (Commission, hy the 1 iC 4 Vie c llJ, all 
tin Bisho])s of England and Wales, with the Deans of Cinterbuiy, St. Paul’s, 
iiud Wtstminstei, and the judges of the* Preiogative and Admiralty Coiiits 
liu Admiialty Couit being at the same time converted into an Ece lesiastical 
tribunal hv the .1 & 1 ^ le e 65, which empowers the Dean of Arches to act 
as an assistant pid^i and ailmits the advocates, surrogates, and proctoi s of the 
( emit of Aielies to the jirartue of the Admiralty Court 
The ifcjioits of the Lee lesiastical ( ommissioneis foi IS 11 gne the amount 
of the ie\enues idmimstci i d the (Uimeh as undei — 


C HI RC 11 or 1 NGI AND 

L 

Sees of Archlnsli ips »ncl liish ps 

|6U 2(]2 

e ath( (IraJ an 1 ( olligi itc Churtlics and Fcclebiistical t orporati )ns 

20R 280 

Probends and t thor pr< efrnieiits in ( ithcdrU and eollo('i itc C imrehes 

11 7ii 

Renewal of If n cr ipt ol t lirt e vc it’* 

21 760 

BcncficCM (10 / IH 

T 0 »5 4 1 


£3,490,497 

( HI R( a Ol IREI AND 


Sees of Arolibish ips and Riihops 

]j1 128 

1)l ins and e hapttis 

1 043 

r ( inomv 1* states of Cathedrals 

11 Oif) 

Other subordinate Corjiorations 

10 526 

Prebends, , without < ure of soul 

31 482 

(xlebe lands 

92 000 

fithtB 

<■5 > 000 

Mimsteirs’ money 

10,300 


865,533 


£4,356,032 


It is now known, fiom the pi ogress of the tithe commutations, and othei 
evidenee, that the leal incomes of the cleig^ weie largeh understated m these 
)etu)ns; and tljeyiloiiot besides imliide the mcomes dtined Iiemj college 
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We would humbly represent to your Majesty that the in- 
equality and injustice of such Ecclesiastical approi)rialiorjs are the 
cause of grave divisions and discontent among your Majesty’s 
subjects, — keeping Ireland in a state approaching to rebellion ; 
and that the recent creation of new Bishops for the colonies, and 
for home districts filled with dissenters, with the view of main- 
taining and extending the same spiritual supremacy over the 
temporal interests of the people, has added to the N^revailing 
disaffection. 

We ask, — in respect to the reform of charity abuses^ for a depart- 
ment ^of audit and supervision^ to extend to the accounts of all 
trust eesliOlding money for public objects^ not now subject to respon- 
sibility ; and for the protection of the national property in tithes ^ 
rents^ glebe lands ^ and church buildings^ the abolition of the existing 
Ecclesiastical Commission^ and the appointment of a new Commis- 
siouy composed of members not themselves interested by salaries 
or emoluments in the funds to he administered. And we ask 
that this new Commission shall be instructed to report upon the 
means to be adopted for such an administration of this national 
property as will best promote^ upon the largest scale, the moral 
and religious welfare of the whole community. 


and school foundations administered by the chin eh (supposed to amount to 
about j^()()(),()()0), nor those derived from lectures and chaplainships. The 
church rates are of course excluded, not being a source of income ; the annual 
burdeu of which to the ])ublic is about ()()(), 

The Commissioners state that the avcni^^e of the stipends paid to English 
curates iii number), is per anuuin. A re-distiibutioii of the national 

revenues held by the church (assuming them to amount but to ^'4,1150,000 
per annum), would admit of the following arrangement : — 

15,000 Curacies, or religious professordiips for lurul districts, with 


salaries of £100 .. .. .. .. .. .. £1,500,000 

500 Religious professorships for towns, with saluiies of £500 .. 250,000 

15.000 Infant school mistresses, with salaries ol £50 . . ... . . 750,000 

10.000 Masters for day and evening schools, with salaries of j£'100 . . 1,000,000 

2,000 Masters for superior town schools, with salaries of £250 . . 500,000 

500 College professorships (including school inspection), with salaries 

of £500 250,000 

100 Heads of colleges and normal schoolsj with ‘'ftluiies of £1,000, . 100,000 


£4,350,000 
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7. -We demand FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE IN 
MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

Admittance to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the liberty of worshipping and expounding the Scriptures in the 
churches of our ancestors, are now made to depend upon sub- 
scription to certain articles of faith known as the thirty-nine 
articles of the Church of England. 

This test, when first established, was a departure from the 
principle of the Protestant Reformation, founded upon the right 
of private judgment, without which there can be no progress in 
religious truth; and it led to those lamentable schismj^hich 
liave since divided Enidish protestants into churchmen and dis- 
senters of various denominations, who would otherwise have 
leinaincd a united religious community. These schisms have now 
t^idely extended, from the differences which have lately sprung 
up within the Church itself upon the meaning of the thirty-nine 
articles ; and we call upon your Majesty, by removing this cause 
of sectarian distinctions, as a middle wall of partition unknown 
to Christianity, and by extending the application of tlic divine 
precepts of universal charity, to restore among your Majesty^s 
subjects tlie unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace."^ 

We ask for the repeat of the Art of Uniformity (14 Car. II, 
c. 4) ; the abotitiou of atl subscription tests for admission to 
unirersitleSy the houses of pa rtiament^ or for hoty orders; and that 
in the case of att churches built, endowed, or supported with 
public money, the people, by their local representatives, or in their 
religious congregations, shall have a voice in the appointment of 
their own religious teachers, 

S. We demand FREEDOM FOR EDUCATION. 

The criminal returns, the reports of philanthropic societies, 
and of Commissioners of inquiry, have made the public acquainted 
with the fact that a large proportion of the children of the poorer 
classes of the population are growing up without the means of 
acquiring the, simplest elements of human knowledge. The 
VoL. XLIX.-No. H. 2 K 
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necessarj" steps that should have been taken for the remo^dl 
of this evil have notwithstanding l)een neglected, from the 
resistance of an influential portion of the clergy to all schemes 
of popular instruction not made dependent upon the condition 
that the children of Roman Catholics and dissenters should l)e 
educated according to the forms and discipline of the Church of 
England. 

Your Majesty^s Committee of Pri\7 Council for i^ducation 
have lost the respect and confidence of the public, by yielding to 
this resistance. After vainly endeavouring to overcome clerical 
oppcwl’tioii ^ policy of expediency and compromise, they have 
adopted a system of encouragement for education which practi- 
cally favours only the existence of schools directed by the clerg) , 
and have sacrificed to the Church the right of a national super- 
^dsion over national expenditure ; giving to the clergy the powet 
of diverting, as in former times, educational grants from secuLir 
to clerical objects, by the appointment of inspectors from tlieir 
own body, and of their own choice. ^ 


* By the Minutes of the Privy Council, uiidci which tlic educational p;iaiit^ 
of the House of Commons arc administered, it is ])io\idid that no em- 
inent inspector of “National” schools shall be appointed uilhout the consent ol 
the Archbishop of Canterbury . The consequence is, that the whole of tin hot h ( 
inspectors appointed for these schools aie tlerrjymen. 

The schools assisted bv the Committee of Council for Education, duiina: 
the years 1845-6 were as follows . 

National Schools . . . . . . . . . . .146 

British ditto . . . . . . . . . . . . ,10 

Other ditto ., ,, dl 


110 

The schools called “ National,” aie those in couik \ion with the “National Scliool 
Society,” — a society jiatiomscd hs tlic bishops for the education ot the pool 
in the principles of the Church of En[>Iand. The reason of the preponderance 
of these schools, is not the siipeiiority of their methods of ttadiing, which 
are c\tremcly meagre and mechanical, but instructions given by the bishops 
to the whole of the clergy thioughout 10,4^18 bcnehces, to assist m the 
establishment of “ National ” schoul to the txcliisioii of all othus The w enlth 
of the clergy , and the influence of then* position, of course enable them to 
laise subscriptions for such an object with gicutei ficility than private 
individuals; and the lule of the educational grants being, that assistance shall 
be given, not in pro|M)ition to the need of instruction, but in .aid onl\ of local 
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We would Immbly rq)rcsenf to your Majesty lliat tlje riglit 
thus surrendered is among the most im])ortant safeguards of 
public* liberty and seeiirilies for human progress; — that the expe- 
rience of all ages has proved, that in proportion to tlie proper 
influence of religion upon the liuman mind is tlie danger to the 
state of entrusting its ministers with secular power ; lest religion 
itself should become an instrument of secular ambition, and 
degenerate into abject superstitioji. Of this danger the histories 
of Egypt, India, and Italv have aflTorded memorable warnings. 

We aslv f/i(tf fhv mnnaqvnivnl of all schools for primanj wsfruc-- 
iioUy supporfed btj pahUr vndotrnimls^ raics^ or govern me ivl^§r ant s^ 
shall he enlrnsfed In the local represen I af ices of the people ; and 
that the interference of ministey's of religion in such schools shall 
he confined to the objects of religion^ and twnied to the children 

i 

of parents belonging to their own communions. 


9. We demand LAW REFORM. 

Your Majesty’s subjects arc called upon to obey laws rendered 
unintelligible by their number, their complexity, and the con- 
fused technical ])hraseology by AA'hich their meaning is sought to 
be expressed. 

The Courts of Law arc surrounded with formalities, involving 
expensive processes and delays, which practically render justice a 
costly luxury to the rich, and place it wholly out of the reach of 
tlie i)oor. Tlie consequent disposition of the public to submit to 

subscriptions, tbi' practical result is the surrender of education to clerical 
direction, and the j»eneial discoiuagcmeut of all efforts for placing it upon a 
sound and liberal basis. The neu iniiiutes for apportioning salaries to 
“ pupil teachers ” u ill, it is hoped, render the schools thus established somewhat 
more efficient than at present, but will not alter their exclusive spirit. 

Fiirtlicr to stri'iigtheu tlu‘ nifliieiiec of tlic clergy, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has iceeiith ])reseutcd a incnioriul from the National Sdiool 
Soeiet}, idaimnig poueis of arbitration for the bishojis iii cases of differences 
upon school management; and the following subscription test 

“ That all members of the managing committee of a school (except ordained 
ministers ot the Church of England) shall qualify for acting on the same by sub- 
scribing a declaration that they aie boua hAp members of the Chur<*h of Englaml, 
and not joined members or frequenters of the worship of any other religious deno- 
mination.” • 


K 2 
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private injury, rather than be exposed to the greater evil incurred 
by seeking redress, lowers the moral tone of society, by giving 
impunity to offences that would never otherwise l)e committed. 

We ask that the statute laws of the realm shall he simplified 
and condensed into one hitelligible code; that coinds of e.r- 
clusivehj Ecclesiastical jurisdiction shall he abolished ; and that 
such aji improvement shall he made in the constitution of civil 
and criminal eourts as toill enable them to ajford effluent pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of civil rights to every class of yoiu 
Majestifs subjects. 

10. We demand JUST LAWS OF INHERITANCE. 

The mischievous laws and restrictions of feudal times have 
as yet been but partially removed from your Majesty’s domi- 
nions. The custom of primogeniture is still enforced in the case • 
of landed property left intestate, and the law still permits the re- 
presentatives of large estates to affect posterity through the me- 
dium of entails, by the same preferential and unjust distinction of 
the eldest born. The effect of this institution is to weaken, in the 
public mind, the influence of the natural laws which connect 
wealth and industry ; — maintaining permanent examples of 
wealth obtained without labour ; and to create from among the 
disinherited junior branches of the nobility a numerous class 
incapacitated by their liabits for productive employment, and for 
whom provision has hitherto had to he made at the expense of 
the state. Its further and serious consequence is to prevent a 
full development of the resources of the soil; so locking up 
estates with incumbrances that capital cannot be applied to them, 
and that large districts, especially in Ireland and Scotland, have 
been either abandoned as w aste, or left to the occupation of a 
pauper tenantry. 

We ask the abolition of prinioyeniture, as affecting property that 
may be hereafter left intestate, and all property, exceeding one 
thousand acres of land, that may hereafter be the subject of mar- 
riage settlements, or testamentary bequests ; and we, ask that no 
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Juiure setHements, or testament or ij bequests, shall be permitted 
that do not vest rights of ownership in the hands of adult persons 
living, as far as the exercise of such rights is necessary for pur ^ 
poses of improvement 

11. We demand REFORM FOR THE ARMY AND 
NAVY. 

Your Majesty’s Soldiers and Sailors have long complained 
tliat every avenue of promotion is practically closed against the 
privates of both services, and officers of inferior rank, excepting 
in rare and extraordinary instances, by tlie influence of birth and 
wealth. A military and naval patronage, exercised almost exclu- 
sively in favour of the junior branches of the aristocracy, and the 
open sale and purchase of commissions, have become a scandal in 
• tlie eyes of all Europe; and the injustice thus shown to the 
hardy veterans to whom the defence of the country is entrusted, 
is now, as it has ever l)cen in times of popular commotion, a source 
of dangerous discontent. Tlie crews of merchantmen complain 
tliat they arc still sul)ject to impressment for your Majesty’s 
Na^ y, when on foreign stations ; the intolerable slavery of which 
compulsory service caused the enemy’s fleet to be manned with 


* The Enj^lisli law all()\>s tlie settlement of estates for twenty-one years 
beyond the Ines of poisons in OMstcnce at the tunc the settlement takes 
offoct, \\l)irh amoiif^ the families of the iiobiht} is iisnall> upon the marriage 
of the eldest son. Tlie gi eater poition of the soil is therefore left without 
ain pioper owneiship, and is so held that its iinprovemciit, as far .'is it depends 
upon any cousiderabh* outlay of capital, is imjiossible. The apparent pos- 
sessors of great estates Inave ineiel} a life interest in them, and cannot sell an 
acre of land, nor e\en lease it, excepting foi short ])eriods, without the consent 
of the next hen, who may peiliaps be unborn, or a minor. In Scotland, where 
the law of entail is e\ I'u less limited than in England, the result is a gradual 
depopulation of the Highlands, and the shutting up of whole counties for 
forest deer. In Ii eland where, from the same cause, there is m many parts 
of the country no owneisliip of the soil, while the landlords who have a life 
interest are non resident, the result is seen in an impoverished and disor- 
ganized population, jiaying no rent, and maintaining ])Ossession of holdings, 
which would otlierwise he converted into sheep walks, by a species of guerilla 
warfare. 

The evil extends to all propeity held in trust, whether for private or public 
objects. The trustees of charity estates are unable to grant building leases, 
excepting when empowered to do so by private acts. 
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British sailors, (]urim> the last war wdtii the U Jilted States’ 
government. 

We ask — -for British sotdiers and suitors, freedom of service , 
enffUf/ements of reiisonabte timit : a system of paironaye havimj 
reyard only to merit and seniority and a prohibition of the sale 
and purchase of commissions. 

12. We demand PREVENTIVE POOR-LAWS, v 

The principle of poor-laws has been hitherto confinM in its 
application to the relief of destitution, by alms — often so admin- 
istered as to encourage pauperism. The means for its prevention, 
as far Sb^destitution is occasioned by physical causes only, arc 
known, but have been neglected or abused. Funds voted for 
public wwks have been entrusted to incompetent or to corrupt 
administrators, and have not been rendered productive ; and the 
resources of our colonies for a population many times larger tluui 
that of the United Kingdom have been suffered to remain 
undeveloped. 

We ask an efficient public inquiry into the meam^ of ret I aim iny 
the bogs and waste lands of the United Kingdom, upon such a plan 
as will always admit of productive supplementary employment for 
the able-bodied , when other resources fait and we ask an official 
public inquiry into the results of the various ei pen ments that have 


The British arm^ roiisistsof 20 regime] its of ami 11-4 ii^mients of 

lufantiy; for which there are Biehl Maishuls, GO Generals, 142 Lieutenant 
Generals, and 1111 Major-Generals - nearl} thiee generals to a regiment. 

The Bntisli navv consists of GGO armed vessels of every description, loi 
which there are 152 Admirals and Ilear-admnids, besides 51 retired Adnmals 
-—one Admiral to cveiy three \ essels. 

t The improvement of land is a source ol‘ pioductive employment almost 
mdefimto; but the reason that bogs and waste lands are not leelaimed by 
mdividiials, is that the retm*a upon a large outlay is often too distant for the 
firoper encoui’agemout of private enter])rizc. This objection does not ufiply to 
the State ; one duty of which is to extend the resources of the next generation. 
It IS necessaiy only that works of this class should not be made so atti active 
by a hbcral scale of remuneration as to supersede any other ; and that they 
should be undertaken only at the intervals of sced-timc and harvest, when 
more profitable employment is not usually to be obtained. Tlie chfKculty 
of providing proper machmery foi this may he great, Imt ought not to he 
insuperable. 
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l)i<( H made of systtematic cofoiiizalioii in aneienf and modern tiinen ; 
with a view to the udopiion, upon, a targe scale, of such plans us may 
offer the best guarantee of success for relieving the existing pressure. 


And we ask, generally, 


THAT YOUR MAJESTY’S COUNCILS MAY BE 
STRENGTHENED BY THE i^DDlTION OF NEW 
MEN, POSSESSING THE PUBLIC CONFIDENCE, 
AVIIO WILL HAVE THE NEEDFUL FIRMNESS, 
REGARDLESS OF ALL PARTY COMBINATfONS, 
AND CONSIDERATIONS OF OFFICE, TO PRE- 
PARE, AND SUBMIT TO THE LEGISLATURE THE 
MEASURES WHICH ARE IMPERATIVELY RE- 
UUIRED FOR THE SAFETY OF THE COUNTRY; 
AND THAT, SHOULD SUCH MEASURES BE RE- 
JECTED, YOUR MAJESTY WILL FORTHWITH 
DISSOLVE THE PRESENT HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
AND CAUSE ANOTHER TO BE SUMMONED. 
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1 . — Streifziige In Schleswk^ Holstein^ und im Xorden der Elbe, 

[K ambles in Schleswig-lTolstein, nnd in the country north ol* the 

Elbe.] By Theodore Mugge. Frankfoi*t on the Maine. 184G. 

t 

The ijoHtieal question bet ween Denmark and the Duchies of Sehh‘hwig 
and Ilofe'^in, wliieli at no time, avc h(dio\e, excited any very li>ely 
interest in England, has so entirel}^ changed it'^ asi^eet since the visit 
of Mr. Theodore Mugg(', that our reader‘s will, v^<* doubt not, readily 
excuse our entering into any of tlie discu^^sions concerning it which 
occupy a considerable ]>ortion of these \olumes, es])(‘c-ially as the 
newspapers of the day will afford all necessary information on the 
subject. During the last few months, too, then* has b(‘(‘n such an 
incessant run ut)on our political sympathies, tiiat w(‘ are r(*ally in 
danger of stopping payment, and though tin* Schles\vig-llolsteiiu‘iN 
are not without souk* S(‘rious grievances vvdiich we cordially v\ish 
redress(*d, we trust it is not our dut}", as assurc'dly it is not our 
inclination, to say an> thing about them at jmesent. 

Most people have “supped full” of revolutions, and it would be 
necessary, as our Am(*rican friends ^ay, to “])ile up the agony” a 
great deal liigher than tin* truth in speaking of the^e fat flourisliiiig 
provinces, before we could hope to get up the* smallest emotion in 
their favour. As a necessary preliminary, however, to sympathy, 
should it be called for, we will draw up(»n our author and our own 
memory for a few particulars of the iihysical aspect and social con- 
dition of the country, which may serve to Ining it more vividly before 
the mind’s eye. 

Casting our eyes on the imq» of Denmark, we perceive that its 
continental possessions are included in a p(niinsula, extending from 
the river Elbe to the Skager Back, which, though its greatest lengtli 
i*^ not more than 280 miles, and its greatest breadth 110, has, from 
being cut into countless creeks and bays, a coast line calculated at 
4,000 miles. Avery considerable portion ol' the Danish dominions, 
however, consists of islands. 

Although little more than half a day’s journey from tin* capital, 
Jutland has until lately remained in a great measure a terra incognita 
to all but its inhabitants. A foreign traveller intending to v isit it in the 
beginning of the present century, was charged by a learned Dane 
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witlia list of quon(*s coiiceniijig tlie llali^ es and lludr modes of life, 
such as might liave given to luiy one going into the interior of Africa 
or China. He was re([uested to pay ])artieuhir attention to the tools 
and iinplemmits of agricnituj-c made iis(‘ of by the jx'ople, to make 
drawings of them, to write down earefidly the peculiar words and 
phrases of their diah‘et, &e. Many DanisJi noblemen liave long had 
estates in Jutland, but they hav(‘ been mostly absentees; and no 
Danish tourist, until a few years back, ever thought of turning his 
face towards a country which he regarded as a kind of little Siberia. 

Of late yeai-s, however, there has been a remarkable change in this 
respect. The great impulse given to the study of Scandinavian 
literature, sent many imiuirers to the wild western •coast of Jutland, 
where hav^e been discovered some of the most beautiful and poetical 
ol the Danish ballads and traditions; to antiquaries, this nortliein 
part of the ])eninsula has yielded a rich harvest, since it possesses, in 
its vast turf moors, an excellent maga/inc for the jire^vation of 
antiquities; geologist-, have learnedly investigated its structure, and^ 
novelists have t ” the romantic capabilities of this unknown 
cloud-land. 

The Dan(‘s of Co])enhagen, however, still often speak of the Jutland 
people as of dwellers in some distant country, “over the hills, and far 
H\VM>,” or, in tln^ formula which a certain old German lady was in the 
habit of employing ^vvards all countries lying out of tlie range of her 
evpcncncc, “over tnere, where tin* blacks live.” 

Th(‘ whole westei-n eoast, for a hundred and forty miles, is entirely 
destitute of harbours, b<*ing closed by an almost uninterriqitcd chain 
of dunes, or hills ol* shifting sand, beaten on j)er])etually by the heavy 
surf of tin* Atlanlic. The only two openings an* at the Limfiord, 
and at the litth* town oi' Rinkiobing ; but tlicsc are so insignificant 
that only \er\ small vessels can enter tlum. At the promontory of 
Blaawands-Iluk, or the Horn, about halfway dow'n tin* coast, a great 
change takes place* in its character; the chain of dunes has been in 
man^ places broken through, the sea lias forced its way in, and work- 
ing itself a deej) b(*d beliind the sand hills, left th(*m to form i^land^, 
between which and the mainland ships can find shelter; but perhaps 
ill all Eurojie Iheic can scarcely b(* found a tract of coast, of equal 
extent, so destitute ol ])orts. 

The peninsula, which is divided into North and South Jutland, and 
the ducliics of Schleswdg and Holstein, is intersected from north to 
south by a high barren moorland, dividing, in its southern part, 
regions of widely dissimilar chai’acter. On the eastern side of the 
duchies we find a beautiful country of weaving hills and slopes, covered 
with a soft carpet of verdure, or crowned with fine beech woods, and 
glittering all over with lovely little clear blue lakes and fiords. To 
the west lie extensive fiats of a rich heavy clay soil, wddeh gradually 
sink till they are lost beneath the waves of the North Sea. 

The central ridge of moorland gives birth to the herds of black long- 
horned cattle, which come in a very meagre condition to these marshes, 
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wlieiico, after a brief period of (nijoyioenl, tlicy wend tlieir way to tli(‘ 
slau^liter-liouses of Hamburg and Altonn, and atterward^;, transformed 
into Hamburg beef, \ isit most of tlie regions of the known world. 

The chief market for them is tJie toun of llnsuni in SchlcsAvig, 
where as many as ten or twelve thousand may sometimes be seen at a 
time, bivouacking in tin* i*oads und(‘r the care of the wild Jutland 
drovers. Large flocks of black-faced sheep are also frequently seen 
wandering ov(t the wide h(*aths of Jutland, and their coarse wool 
serves to set in motion tlie domestic* spinning-wheels and looms of the 
peasantry, and issues forth in the shape of wann winter .stockings, 
which And a readv maiket among the* opulent farmers of thi marshes. 
The shepherds vv^lio ha\e the CJU*e of these flocks, have* b(*en likeiKMl to 
those of the Catalonian mountain- in Spain, and are a iierfectly nomadic 
race, spending their lives in wandering iVom the extrimn* point of the 
peninsula to the .shores of tlie Kibe ; sufh*ring tlieir shoe]) to eat their 
way aloTlg^v sometimes hiring a pi(‘ce ol* grass land for tlieir u.se, but 
• quite as often jiaying a nocturnal visit to some fat jiasture of the 
marsh(*s, and being ofl' again before day breaks and the owuier diseovcTs 
the unwilling hospitality hr has exercised. 

As the vvdnter ajiproaches they turn northward towards tie* high- 
lands of Jutland; the shepherd builds himself a hut, sells oi- kills a 
great part of his flo(*k, and lea\(*s the* rest to scratch tli(*ir food as well 
as they can from under the* snow, till the springijigain calls the wan- 
derers to the .south. From the earliest time tli(*se shepherds of dutland 
.seem to Iiave led a pi'(‘cis(d} similar life; and the aucicait chronicles 
oi' the country speak oi' many a bloody sti-iii* Hint in wilder times has 
taken pla(‘e when tlu* (o rinan and flntland slio])heids met and dis- 
puted for a pasture or a wa1enng-j)hu< . 

ThcHC brown heaths, indeed, were for ag<‘s tlu* battlo-iicld of Danes, 
Frieslanders, Saxons, and Wends ; and i'or centuries th(*ir names were 
connected with those of lieice encounteis, jind edebrated by one or 
other party with songs of trium])h. Jlelbi’e the pcj-iod of tlu' great 
northern migrations, the peninsula apiiear-. to have been oeeupied 
chiefly by four tribes. There were Juts in tlu* north, Saxons in the 
.south, Angles in tin* (*ast, and Fri<*slanders in IIk* west. Tla^se rela- 
tion.s w(*re ol' course miieh changed whmi Saxons and Angles crossed 
the sea to Britain, and Dani's press(*d in from tlie north and from the 
islands ; hut striking distinctions, eoiTO^ponding to them, arc still to bo 
recognised among the population of the different districts. 

On the cast of South Jutland and Schh^swig there arc pei-iiaps a 
dozen of those long narrow arms of the sea, almost peculiar to the 
Scandinavian countries of Europe, and which the friths of Scotland 
alone resemble. Running np de(‘p into the land, they cut it into a 
.series of little pcuiinsulas, each of which has a separate name. They 
are ail fertile, hilly, and thickly peopled, and richly mlorned with beech 
groves — a tree of \vhi(*h this country a]) 2 )ears to he the p(*euliar home. 
Sometimes appearing in woods, sometijne.s in scattered groups crowui- 
ing the hills, and sometimes fringing the margin of the bright blue 
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lioids. or »Sc*lil(s\\ i;i:, f\<> \v(*li a-i ol' its neiirliboiiv, one of tli(^ 

cliief occupation^. i«; <lniry-rariniii' 4 , wliiclj lia-. oi' late a ears exbaicled 
iiLso into tlic Danish islands and rJiilland, tlioiigli mostly under the 
inspection of dairy-men and mai(K from tJ)e duchies ; the product* ol' 
theii’ industry finds its way principally to Hamburg and England. 

Among all the fiords that of the Sehlei, at the head of which the 
town oi’ Schleswig is situat<‘d, is one oi’ the most considerable and 
celebrated. It i^. not a river, and nothing that could be called a river 
tiows into it ; but iVoni its jiarrowucss and great length, it is ol’ten 
spoken ol* as sneh. 

Jt is ctdebratcd on at (‘ouiit of the great trade c^^irried on in the 
lliii’tecntli and fourteenth centuries by llit^ then tiourisliing town of 
ScldcsA\ig, b(‘twct*n the ISortli Sea and the Baltic, 'idic goods from 
the foi’mer were brought u[> the Eu1(*j‘ ou the western side, and by a 
little stri'am called tlic Trt't nt* a-^ far as llollingbtedt, and thence 
ti*ans])t)rfc<l a short tlistance by land to Schleswig ; but in trfte wars of 
tmt* of the Danish kings, the entrance to the Scldt i was entirely, 
bltx'kcd ii}> with sunk shi])s and stones, while tm tin* wt'stcrn coast a 
l(*ss rapid l)nl mort* coiislant ])roct*ss of destruction lias been going on 
iVoiu milural caust*s ; the accumulation tif sand having made the 
• ntrauc(* to the jioits mon* and more ditificiilt, till at length they ha\c 
all becoiiK* inaccessible but one, namely IJusuni, and even that can 
only bo approa(*lied by small vessels, tlu* larger being obliged to lie in 
till* roads, tbr(*c miles from lli<* town. Tonningen, 'J'ondern, Ki})eii, 
and others, were once nourishing jiorts. 

'^Thc town of Schliswig," siwsAIi Tluodoic Mange, “was in the ninth 
ccntiir) a lurgu iiiid nioii* iniiioitimt ])Licc tliiiii it is now It lies, like all the 
tow ns on the east of the |)eiiiiisula, at the head of a gulf or arm of the sea, 
and is eiicirtled hy lulls, between whicli ami the water the town stretches 
louiiil the shore to a eousulerable length. It consists of little moic than one 
stu*«‘t, hilt to a strangei aiiiMiig in the evening, it may a])pear of prodigious 
extent, as his wheels i attic along the stones lor three miles together. If it 
were as broad as il is long, it woulil he one of the hugest towns in exisienec; 
hut in s])ite of its magiufieent extent m one direction, it really contains only 
12,()(M) mhahitaiits, who cai*r\ on hut an iiisigniiieant traffic — what formerly 
went to it liuMiig hei'ii absorbed b\ more favoured ])laces. Schleswig is still, 
however, the cajntal of the Duchy ; the .seat of its govcrniiient ; the centre of 
Its fcocial life ; ami the abode of niaii\ men oi mlonnation. talent, smd energy. 
For many ages this town was consideied as the utmost limit of German civili- 
zation, and fiom heie ran diagoiiallv across the country the Danish wall, a 
miniature representation of that of China, but now lying m nuns and over- 
grown witli moss.” 

The Sihli‘i ^eparati the little peninsula of Angelii from that of 
Jlutten, in wiiieli the character of the landscape is exactly similar, 
unless ])erliaps Angcln may be tin* more lertile of the two. Jn tlie 
district of Schwansen, further on, ai*c many large estates belonging to 
the Danisli nobles, and througiioiit the country natural beauty has 
be(*ii enlianccd by the efforts of human industry. You drive tlirougli 
large rieli villages, wbo‘^e iuhabUants arc all owners of the soil, and 
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whose substantial houses ot‘ yellow brick witli large wiiuhm^, iiiul 
extensive out-houses, convey an immediate and correct impresMon ol* 
their prosperity. As soon as you ha^ e passed the village, you follow 
a road winding in and out ainf»ng beautiful hills and slopes, and 
though the high luMlges which form a peculiar feature of the land- 
scape, hinder any very cxtensi\ e view, you catch glimpses of rich 
corn fields, and numerous grazing herds, and of a pretty labyrinth of 
wood and valley and meadow : this east side of the duchy is indeed 
like one great garden. 

The remarkably high banks and hedges wliich form thelenclosiires 
in these districts, have been much spoken of by German tiA\cllers, 
they are uncommon on the continent, though frequently seen in Eng- 
land — especially in Kent. 

“Every field is siwrounded b} a Ingli breastwoik of earth, surmounted by a 
hedge and trees, beach, oak, and ash, u hence the inhabitants derive then 
supply m miod, as the strips of ioiest seen here and there are mostly Ciowii 
« land .... It has often occurred to me, in looking at these nuraeious 
and solid enclosures, how difficult it would he for an in\ading arm^ to make 
any impression upon it, if the inhabitants were leallv in earnest in then 
resistance. Almost eveiy field would ha\e to be eonqueied sejiaratelj, and a 
small number of determined men could defend them against a force iinnien^Lh 
superior m pomt of numbers. Soldiers aeenstomed to fight in regular ordti 
would be at a great disad\antage here, and onl} on the heaths in the centie is 
there room for the manoeuvres of legiilar bodies. Weie thes(‘ jieasants of 
Angela and Hutten, accustomed to tin* use of tlie rifle like the Swiss and 
Tyrolese, or trained like our (the Prussian) people to nnhtar} extieises, thej 
would have little to fear from any enemv.” 

The Sclilei, which aervos as the boundar} betw ecu two di^trii ts, sejia- 
rates also two obviously different races. Tlic Saxon tribes who settled 
in Hutten before their invasion of England, hav e remained ever since 
in undisturbed possession. The Danish coinpierors of the country 
did not drive them out, noi has the Danish language ever taken root 
there — many of the people indeed do not uiidi'rstand a word of it. 
Their houses are built in the most ancient Saxon style ; specimens of 
wliich may also he scon in Holstein, Hanover, and near Bremen. 
There is a long building like a barn, at the gable end of which appeals 
the Saxon horse’s head. There is no chimney, but the fire burns on 
the hearth ; a large kettle is suspended over it, and the smoke draws 
.slowly along under the roof, blackening the rafters, and, curing as 
it goes numerous hams, sausages, and sides of bacon, at last makes 
its exit at the large house-door. Many of the people indignantly 
resist the introduction of chimnies, asserting that the smoke gives an 
agreeable flavour to their food. 

There are few large estates in Hutten, hut from 80 to 100 acres is 
sufficient for the comfortahle maintenance of a Bauer or peasant family, 
keeping ten or twelve cows, and perhaps four horses. They cannot, 
indeed, in these cases, enjoy all the advantages of great dairies, but 
they appear to do very well, and never fail of a market for their 
produce, which has more than doubled in the last twenty years. 
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Within the last eight or ten, tlieir exportation of butter has amounted 
to 50,000 tubs, each, on an average, containing 240 pounds, and tlie 
amount of cllee‘^e exported Iia^ risen, in the same time, from a million 
to two and a liall* millions of pounds, though it is of \ery inditferent 
quality. 

The district of Angclii, which lies north of the Schlei, between it 
and the bay of Flciishurg, was, in the fourth century, wJicn the 
Angles mostly pass(‘d o\ er to England, errun by Danes. It was 
afterwards distributed in great estates among noble families, ])rin- 
cipally of (ierinan origin; the old free peasant proprietors Avere dis- 
possessed, and the ])eoplc reduced to a state of swfage, find treated 
apparently with great cruelty, as A\e heir of maids Avho had spun 
badly, haA ing the tla\ wound round their fingi^rs and then set light 
to, and of serfs being even tortured to death; up to the end of the 
last century the peasants wen* in an exti'emely oppressed condition — 
serfdom having hcmi only f(n*mally abolished in 1804. ffince then, 
bv the division of the great est.ites, the countiy has again become* 
eov ered by peasant Icind-ovMiers, and its j>rosj>ei ity lias proceeded at 
a rajiid rate. 

It is not uncommon to lind ])eo]>le attiibnting this prosperity to the 
circumstance of the laig(* farms of Angeln being by law indivisible, 
although they need go no farther than tin* opposite side of the penin- 
sula for an example of the feebleness of this argument, for in the 
marsln*s of the West tlie land is divisible, ^el there tlie farmers are 
(‘(jiTilly ])r()sp(‘rous. This indivisibility has also given birtli to a 
peasant aristocracy, vvhosi influence* is in maii}^ respects far from 
lieneticial. 

In tl ic pleasing eoiitemplatioii of the lichly cultivated fui*ms 
and handsome houses, ami in icmaiking the superiority to tlie 
oidinar^ “ oryr/r?/////ro/ in their owners, who read the news- 

]>apers and disiuiss the topics of the day, with at least average 
understanding, travellers aie easily led to overlook the condition of 
the labouring class, tin* elark shadow on this bright picture. A 
labourer receives only sixpeme or s(‘vcn))ence a da} — a pittance 
seared} suflicient, <‘v ( n in this eounti*}, to secure for him and his 
famil} the barest ni'cessaries; and should illness or accident disable 
him but f(»r a few days, lie tails immediately into a state of destitution. 
This class is of com sc rcgaided as a burden on their more fortunate 
brethren, who comjdain bitterly of the poor ratvs, w ithout considering 
that this ])overt} has Ix en in some measure the jiroduce of their own 
wealth. Lands a(‘quir(*d more r(*eently than the hereditary farms, 
maybe divided, but not into smaller portions than of seven and a 
half acres; but ev(*ry proprietor is at liberty to build as many 
labourers’ cottages as ho pleases, and in spite of tin* poverty of their 
inhabitants, he ol'ten finds this a profitable speculation, for tlie outlay 
necessary to construct such wretched huts is, of course, very small. 

“ The marshes on the west coast of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
are enormous treeless flats, covered with grass and corn, and sheltered by 
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dykes from the inroads of the ocean. Villages there ai*e none, hut every farm 
stands on an artificial hilloc'k, as on an island in a sea of verdure, beneath whose 
rich vegetation he nianv infallible proofs of its having hci‘ii at no distant period 
beneath the waves tliiit non dash hnnnltss against the protecting dykes. Tlie 
cost of maintaining tln^ Inilnark is honL\er cnonnoiis, mid often eonld not he 
supported by the parishes to nhich the d}kes belong, nere the} not assisted 
by eontributions from the eonntry at large, nhieli is diMiled for this purpose 
into di/ko unions, of which thcie are Ihivc in Holstein and four in Sehleswig. 
The rule is, whenever the dyke sustains any damage, that if it he not hc}oml 
a certain fixed amount, of two maiks to the demafh of land, the cost of rejiair 
IS to be borne by the parish where it occurs; if it exceed this, the sum is made 
up by the dyke imipii. The burden is iievertlich ss considerable, and m sonu* 
cas^s absorbs almost all tlio whole profit of the hind ; and thus, foi nistanee, 
an estate of /OO demath, which the king of Denmark ])osscsses on the island 
of Pelworni, is let at an annual rent of ten dollars the dciiiatli, of whieli how- 
ever he seldom receives a farthing, as the whole is absoihed h\ tin cost of the 
dyke. V 

“It IS when standing on tfie tup of these dykes, along which the load 
^usually rims, and looking down into the maish, that tlie peeiihai and monotonous 
character of the country ajipeais most strikingly. A^ hi'lniid the walls ol 
a fortress lies the green fertile le\el below, niUisceted 1)} numerous watei 
ditches, winch the nilmhitants of tlie inaislies juiss h\ means of leaping ])oles. 
On the fields between these ditches, wheat, barley, oats, and beans grow thick 
and high, and the fresh grass is covered with herds of handsome cows and 
horses that neigh and low checnl} to you as you pass. The substantial houses 
peep out from their thickets of bushes and gaideii^, filled with fine \egctahles, 
and rich crimson stocks and pinks of icmaikable hi'aiilv. Hut il you turn 
aw'ay your eyes from this scene of plenty to the ojijiosite side of the dyke, tlu* 
blessing seems changed into a curse. Tiieie is the giay rolling deseit in e\cr- 
lasting motion r.aging round tlie dwdlmgs of man, as if (‘ager for Ins destruc- 
tion; and instead of herds of sleek cows, and huinan li.ilntatioiis sui rounded 
with all the signs of peace andeomloit, the white sails of shijis, and poi poises, 
and seals, and flocks of screaming cm lews, and tin ceaseless roai of the w^aM‘s 
as they break upon the dyke.'’ 

In earlier times thc^e niarhlic'^ yyerc liequeiitly uyci’w li(‘liiied by the 
sea. The great flood ol* 1362 droyviicd tin wlioh' noitli-yvest eoasl of 
Germany, as far as the Weser; and in iiortli Friesland alone swalloyved 
up thirty parishc.s witJi their inhabitants. In 1.532 came one scarcely 
less terrible ; and forty years aftcnvaids anotJuT, in which, taking the 
whole coast a's far as flutland, 400, ()(X) jieojile jierished; but tlie art 
of dyking is now brouglit to .such perfection, and carried on wdtli such 
lierseyering industry, tlial as far as natural causes only ai’c eone(*rned, 
there is little fear that the counlry yvill ey it again lent' similar ealami- 
ties to encounter. What adyantage an enemy niighf make from tJiis 
peculiar position is suflieiently obvious. 

The marshes of Sehlcsyvig and Ilolstciu aw yvliolly in the hands of 
a peasant proprietary, w liieh lias f*roni time immemorial liecn celebrated 
for its hatred of and determined resistance to an aristocracy. It 
was once, indeed, a boast of the Ditmarsbians, that there was not 
a foot of land in tlieir country where tlie body of* a noble bad nol 
lain. Political power is wholly in the liands of the owners of l.snd. 
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the labouring class being liero, as in most other countries, without any 
political rights ; their situation witli respeet to their material welfare 
is by no means deploi’able, there being always work, which is well 
paid, to be done* at the dykes ; anti as the fanners in thi* marshes 
keep few servants, it i> (‘asy to iind employment ev(*n in the winter. 

Tlie farms in these marshes, unlike those on tlie opposite side of tlu* 
peninsula, arc divisible' to any extent ; but this freedom does not occa- 
sion tlieir division to be carri(*d to any injurious excess, as most fami- 
lies are desirous of liaviiig tlje j>aternal estate transmitted undimiuished 
to their heirs, and can be induced to partition it only by the most 
urgent necessity, and as tlie eounti*} has foi* years making i;gpid 
advances in j>rosperit^, this very seldom h:ipp('ns. Where there arc 
several sons, it appears to be the rule — though we arc not aware tliat 
there is any law to that effect — that tlie youngest shall inherit the 
land, and the other sons and daughters receive Iheii* portion ia money. 
Had management and extravagance of living are of very rare* oeciir- 
rence in the J)itmaj*s]i(*s, and notwithstanding an increase of comfort 
and even Inxiny that v\ ould hav<‘ astonished th(*ir forefathers, — in spitc^ 
of th(‘ “mahogany t'uniitnre, sofas, and looking-glasses’’ occasionally 
seen among 'liem, tlie c\])eii^e'>' ol*famili“^ aie seldom m’catorthan their 
income^ abundant!) warrant. The land here is of liiglier value than 
almost any where (d>e throiiglioul Germany; it is wondcTfully lertile, 
and eorn-gi'owing and grazing are tlie thiet oeeujiations, daiiy-fai*ming 
being litth' practised. Many of tiu' marshes, as tJiat ol* Eidci*stadt, 
consist wliolly of fat pastures; others, which lie ratiici higher, exclu- 
sively of arable land. Tire eatth' are, as we have said, seldom hj’cd 
her(‘, but brought in a l<*an <*ondition from tlie highlands of Jutland, 
and fatteiKMl till tlif anlninn, wh< n they an* s(miI to TTamhurg, wliieli 
is tar mole the <*(»njm(a‘erd (.piital of th<* <‘ount?y than (’ojaMiliagcn. 

“ Great difficulties have rIuhjs been rxpeiiLiiecd m the iiticnipl to nuTy on 
hostile opeuitioiis Hgftinst the people ol these marshes, with then nuiiow roads, 
inunerous ditches, and sliiict gates, hy which the sea eaii nt anv time be called 
m as an ally; and the stioiig isolated dwellings, standing each on its own hill, 
liavo looked dowai in ioniici ages on the destruction of man} a niail-clfid knight 
and noble. I’lit ro.idshavc bieu improieil ol late, and there is tnll^. ol a r.iilroad 
to the Elbe ; hut in wintei oi wet weather many of tJie marsh loads arc at pre- 
sent iinjiassable, and no intercourse is possible but bv the lops of the dvkes. At 
such times as tlu'se the taiin lioiiscb be moic cut off’ from the world, siuTounded 

as they are by a sea of innd, than if they were on so nianv islands Few 

eountiics can ])iTseiit fewer difficulties for the constnu'tion of radways, for 
thcie arc no vidk vs to he crossed h} viadurK no large rivers, and no mountain 
or lull to be tumiclled througli. There is already a short hue of eighteen 
miles from Kendsburg to Neumunster wliicli might easily be prolonged over 
the heaths to Schleswig and Flcnsburg. 

“ Nemiiunstei is a pietty village, boasting of the only cloth factories m the 
country; and from licre to Hamburg, by the Kiel and llarabnrg line, of winch 
the above is a branch, is only a journey of two hours^ though the same distanci* 
formerly took two days.” 

Kiel has obviously derived great advantages from this increased 
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facility of communication, though it is still inferior to Flensburg, and 
of course still more to Altona. It is the chief place for the transit 
trade between Hamburg, Copenhagen, and the Danish islands. 

“ The town is beautifully situated at the head of a bR> , ainoug wood-crowned 
heights; the houses arc handsome and massive; and the streets, though 
narrow, clean, well-paved, and full of life. Eastward from the town, along 
the shores of the Baltic, lies the ancient Wagria, the land of the Wends — 
but now occupied, almost to the shores of the Elbe, by great estates mostly 
belonging to nobles. A considerable ])art has, however, by the bad manage- 
ment and extravagance of the possessors, fallen into the hands of the tiers 
etaf. The value of ^the land here has lately risen enormously, but the entire 
prosperit) of the duchies depends on free traclc u ith Hamburg. This is the 
true cause of their resistance to the plans of the Danish government. These 
people could not easily be inspired with enthusiasm for mere abstract ideas, 
nor are they quite caiTied away with rapture by the hope of becoming the 
thirt}-niath state of German} — were not more solid advantages at stake ; but 
of a million*^ of tons of corn annually exported by the duchies, only about 
seven or eight thousand went to any part of Denmark, all the rest proceeding 
by Hamburg to German}. Of beef and ])()rk, four-sevenths took the same 
road; and the case is tlic same uith hor>es, cattle, and every article of 
export,” 

The Geriiuin Customs riiioii offers alfto, we muvst remembor, many 
temptations to the Selileswig-llolsteinei\'>, not only by opening a pros- 
pect to a great mai^ket of thirty inillioiis of people, but as it promises 
to extend .still further and secure the trade of the ducliies, by bringing 
them within the network of railways, (h'^stined, one may hope, in .spite 
oi‘ the unpropitious appearance of the inM'sent moment, to draAV 
together many .scattered limbs, and lieal many gaping wounds of tin* 
German body politic. 

2 . — Stona d Italia, narrata nl Popolo Italiano, (The History of 

Italy, related to the Italian People), By Gniseppe La Farina. 

Vols. 1 — 4. Florence : Poligrafia Italiana. 1846. 

It is no long time since all the forces at work in Italy appeared to be 
of a destructive di.sorgaiiising character, tending to the corruption and 
decay of a body from which the .soul, it wa.s thought, had fled. The 
great spiritual power that once animated it .seemed a mere phantom of 
a bygone time — the Pope was a poor feeble impotent old man, 
tottering imbecile on a height that only .served to render his weaknes.s 
more con.spicuoiis. 

But this process of decay has been inystcriou.'ily arrested — a new 
life has been infused into the pro.strate frame — a re-oi*ganizing process 
has commenced, and the Papacy, shaking off the langour that was 
thought to be that of incurable infirmity, steps to the foremost rank 
in the onward nio\emcnt of the worhl. But though it is truly said 
tliat where there is life there is hope ; and though we are by no 
means inclined to dissent from the general anticipation of a favourable 
re.sult to the present .struggle ; we cannot, if we would, overlook the 
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existence of many danpjerous symptoms. Foremost among the 
evils, wliich, in sjjite of many promising appearances, tend to check 
any very saiTguim' anticipations of her immediate regeneration, i^ of 
course the moral injury which the national character cannot but hav(‘ 
sustained from ages of petty inisgoverninent; and not tlie least threat- 
ening is that fanatical hatred of foreigners, and especially of Germans, 
which appears at present to form the strongest bond of union between 
various parties. 

It is not our business, and assuredly not our inclination, to attempt 
to make out a case in favour of Austria; but we cannot conceal our 
conviction that Mo He ai Tedeschi^^ and '^^Faorl i barbanV^ are not 
tlie words of power that will conjure forth a free and united Itali^i 
natiotf. 

Blind violence and injustice, into whatever forms they may be 
thrown, will not issue in \irtue and happiness. We, for our part at 
least, have left off* hoping to reap any considerable crop ofrfigs fiom 
thistles. 

One of tli(* promising signs of the times in tlie Peninsula is the 
(*avue^tiies> witli vvliicli men arc searching into the records of the past, 
— for tlie ground of <‘\pcricnce on which alone any solid and durable 
rid’orm can be built. \\ c ha\c little confidence in the dashing legis- 
hitois Avho exclaim in so off*-hand a manner “ Si la soetketst mal faite^ 
refaiti^ la:' who would gi^e us a new and improved world, as the 
jiiirase is, out of thcii own heads — and who ffnd it easier to sweep 
away the work of past ages in one general heap of condemnation, than 
to mak(' thenisclvcs acipiainted with its contents, and endeavour to 
preserve what is valuable in them. 

With tiinc, doubtless the whoh^ fabric of society may be, and indeed 
must he chang(Hl, as the natural body is; but it is indispensable that 
tlu‘ j)rocc'>s should be a gradual one. They who cut it to jiieces at 
once with a view of i cconstructing it, may find, like the Pcliai^s of 
old, when th('y made mince-meat of llioii* papa, that it is not quite an 
easy matter to ])ut it together again. If at every new epoch vve had 
to make a tahvla iasa of the past, and to begin again l‘rom the begin- 
ning, there could never be any true progress, and society must remain 
perpetually in its infancy. 

- The /cal and activity with which the study of historical literature 
has been of late prosecuted in Italy, has been already manifested in 
the recent publication of collections of the highest importance, such as 
the ^Archtrico Storiro' of Florence; and the ‘ Codice Viscontea Sforzesco,' 
and others. The ‘ Star in d' Italia,* though drawn from original sources, 
and exhibiting ])rolound and extensive research, i^, as its name impli(*s, 
not addressed exclusively to the learned, nor yet to the class to which, 
for no reason that vve know of, the name of “ the People ” is sonie- 
tinies limited — but to the Italian nation at large. Such a work could 
hardly have been better timed. 

The author commences with the de«>centof the Lombards into Ital}^, 
and the fourth volume proci'ods as far as th<^ rise of the lb public in 
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1152. At the former period Italy had just been what was called 
liberated from the barbarian Goths, and restored to the empire, but it 
had suffered more from its liberators than from its conquerors. The 
civilised Greeks, who came ‘^witli their inkhorns at their girdles,” 
had ravaged tlie country from one end to the other, rather like bands 
of robbers than regular armies ; and their captains, perpetually em- 
broiled with each other, agreed only in grasping all they could 
reach. The country lay ruined and desolate, the cities were half 
depopulated, the rich impoverished, the ]mor oppressed, and })eople ol* 
all classes, overwhelmed with taxes and imposition, eomplained that 
they had fallen into a new servitude. At the Jmi)erial Court of Con- 
^iitiiiople no attention was p«aid to the complaints of the Italians, foi- 
tlic Gi'ceks who had enriched themselves by despoiling them, had thus 
obtained the means of corruption, and of perpetrating their robberi(‘s 
with impunity. But while the Italians mourned over tljcir wrongs 
they endi red them ; and though they desired a cluingi*, they made no 
effoit to obtain it, or to llirow off the yoke of th(‘ Gretdis, 'whom they 
hated. “ They were in want both of arms and of bread — but still 
more, tliey needed courage and resolution.” rcstilence came also at 
this time to fill up the measure of their inisenes ; and the Lombards 
found them of course, in this condition, an easy comtucst. 

Of all the wild tribes whofiocked in to divide and fight over the body 
of the deceased Roman Empire, the Lombards ap])ear to hav e shoAvn 
most sense oi' justice and moderation towards the vanquished; as 
indeed, in the absence of all other evidence, the very tact of then 
.success may serve to prove, considenng the (‘uonnous disproportion ol‘ 
their numbers to those of the jieople th(*y conquered, without tlu 
assumption of a degree of jmsillanimity in the Italians of that time, 
incredible in itself, and also liable to dispioof on otlu^r grounds. 

The first time probably that the Romans liad heard the name of this 
tribes was during the reign of Tiberius, wJien they iiihabit(‘d a country 
north of the Elbe, afterwards im hided in tlie Bishoprick ol‘ Magde- 
burg. They are spoken ol‘ at that time as few in number, but main- 
taining themselves liy their valour in inde])endeuce in the midst of 
other greatly more numerous races. A lew years ai't(*rvvards tlu’y 
appear as confedeiatcs of Armiiiiiis, and .subsequently w^e find them 
settled on the banks of the Rhine, t^aulus Diaconiis,'^ vvlio lived at 
the time of their descent into Italy, says that in tlieir lirst emigration 
they were under the guidance of a woman. In the sixth century they 
inhabited Pannonia, and had already h(‘en made acipiaintcd with tlie 
charms of the beautiliil count* \ beyond the Alps, by having been 
summoned thither by the Imperial general, Narses, to lend him tludr 
assistance against the Goths ; and it is even said that he advised their 
subsequent invasion, in revciige for the slights he had received from 
the Imperial court. 

On the Easter Monday of the year 568, the Lombards arose 
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en masse^ abaiidonod their lioines in Pannoiiia, and taking 'with tliein 
their old men, women and cliildrcn, their flocks and herds, and their 
household utensils, and all tlicir possessions packed on cars, and shout- 
ing their warrior songs, they turned tlieir faces towards Italy. They 
were accompanied on their march by twenty thousand Saxons ; and it 
seems they had h(*fore their migration made an agreement with the 
Avari, tlieir neighbours in rannonia, that should their expedition 
prove unsuccessful, their lands in that province should be restored to 
them. 

Arrived on tlu* con (hies of the promised land, their king, Alboin, 
ascended tlu* Alps, and from their heights surveyed the beautiful 
fields that were shortly to Ik' his; he pass{‘d the mountains vvithwft 
drawing a sword: “for vain are mountains and bulwarks when hearts 
are wanting to delend th(un.” He descended at Friuli, made himsfdf 
master of the city, and established there as duke his nephew, and 
master oi‘ the horse, (litulfas, and at his request left tlTcre some 
Lombard laiuili(*s, and some troojis of fine horses. Paolinus, the ' 
.sehibinatie Archbishop of Aquileia, withdrew into the island of Grado, 
taking with him the treasures ol his eliureh. The Venetians took 
sheltiT in the marshes and islets formed by tlu‘ Po, where it falls into 
‘the Adriatic. The Rishop of TreviM), liowe\er, dared to present 
himself to the Lombards, and intercede for the safety of the people of 
his city, as well as the church property; and Alboin hearkened to his 
prayer, ofierod no offence to the inhabitants of th(‘ town, and con- 
firmed the bislio]) in his possessions. 

Longinus, the c\ar(‘h, remained passively at Ravenna, his only 
movement being that of foi*ming a palisade round the town oi* castle 
of Ci‘sar(^a. The Lombards entered, without o])])Osition, Vicenza, 
Verona, and almost all the towns and castles of Venezia, with the 
(‘xception of l^idua, (h’emona, and Monselice, which, wer(‘ well victu- 
alled and garrisoned. Mantua offered resibtance, and Alboin could 
not mak(* himself mastci of it till after a long siege ; but after this 
Trento, Rrescia, Rergamo, and Milan fell ijito his hands ; the Arch- 
bishop, Onoiato, hying to Genoa with many of the clergy and citizens. 
It has been stated that Milan was sacked, and that the archbishop fled 
that he might not behold tlu^ slaughter of his people; but “the author 
of this statement is Landulfo the Elder, who lived many ages later, 
and whos(^ narrative is besides so full of anachronisms and fables as 
scarcely to merit any attention.” 

The Lombards invadt'd Liguria, but without being able to get 
possession of Genoa, Albenga, Savona, Monaco, and other fortified 
cities ; they surrouiuh'd and lK*siegcd Padua with a great part of their 
force, and with the otluT they conquered Tortona, Piacenza, Parma, 
Reggio, Spolcto, great part of Tuscany and Umbria, and possibly 
some of the cities that constituted the march of Ancona. Before a 
year had elapsed from their descent ol‘ the Alps, the Jjombards were 
Jiiasters of almost all upper and middle Italy. 

Cardinal Baronio, who is fond of assuming the difficult task of penetrating 
into the ni^steVious judgments of God, declares thdi the invasion of the 
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Lombards was permitted by Providence to punish the pride of the schismatic 
bishops ; but the more clear-sighted Cardinal Norris shows that this conquest 
was a cause of inci eased power to them. 

“The rajiidity of this conquest was certainly marvellous, and it npjiears 
almost incredible how at the same moment the Lombaids should have been 
able to spare time and strength for incursions into France and Switzerland. 
Yet they jiassed into the Valais, came to battle with the llurgundians, man> 
of whom they killed, and took many prisoners. The Lombards and the 
Saxons together then made a second invasion, but this time they were beaten, 
and the Saxons, to save their lives, were compelled to abandon all their boot> 
and return into Italy ; and thence, subsequenth , at the suggestion of Siegbert, 
king of Metz, their former lord, they determined once moie to tiun north- 
w'ard, and quit thc'peninsuLi.” 

It was probably towards the year .>71 that the Saxons taking with 
them their wives and children, repas^ed the Alps and quitted Loin- 
bardy, and it seems likely that in this same year the Lombards created 
the Duchy of Bene\cnto, of which the first duke was Zottoiu* 

Pavia surrendered, after a siege of three years and some nionths, and 
Alboin, enraged at siicii a long r(*sislanc(‘, swon* the (*\termination ol 
the inhabitants ; but it is related tliat as he wms about to eiit(‘i‘ tin* eit), 
his horse fell under liiin, and neither eiios, eneonrageinents, nor blows, 
could make it get up again; thereupon one of tli(‘ king’s o11i(*ers slid , 
to him, “ My Lord, recollect the oatli that you swore ! hi eak it and you 
shall enter. Rememhm* tliat these jioor people ai e Chi isti iiis.” Alboin 
thereupon drew back, ihe horse rose on his leet, and tla* king entered 
without oiTering the sliglitest injury to the inhabitants; and tlie w^on- 
dering people soon crowded to his palaet^ hll(‘d wdtii a joy fid liope of 
better days to come. 

Nor were tliey wdiolly disapjioiiited. The Lombards, tliongh 
occasionally^ guilty of ferocity tow ards tin* nol)h‘s, rathci improved the 
condition of the lower class of people. They permitted tlie Romans 
to be governed by^ tlieir ow n laws ; tliough coining as armed conquerors, 
they abolished no ancient usage that was not inconsistent with tin* 
new order of things ; though Arians, at the time when the dispute 
concerning that doctrine wuis carried on with tlie utmost fierceness, 
they evinced no disposition to persecute the Catholics; and tliongh 
tliernselvos rude and ignorant, they showed no inclination to des])is(> 
and hate civilization and superior knowledge, and ultimately adojited 
from the conquered people, tlie language, the religion, and tlie customs 
which they believed to he superior to their own. 

The question of the amount of liberty left by tin* Lombards to the 
conquered Italians has been much discussed by political writers. The* 
author before us thinks there is no ])roof wliatever of their having de- 
prived them of any of the rights of Roman eiti/enship, and sliows that, 
from their relative numbers, it is absolutely incredible that even the 
degenerate and pusillanimous Italians of those days, could liave sub- 
mitted to their dominion, had it been exercised wdth luirshnebs and 
outrage. 

“ What was the number of the Lombards who invaded Italy ? We know 
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that the S*i\ons, their allies, inusteied 20,000 warriors, which supposes a total 
iricliuhiin wn(‘s .iiid einhhen, of from 80,000 to 100,000 for the entire popula- 
tion. 1 he Saxons projmsedto h\i in Italy on an independent footing, so that 
It IS prolmble tliat their numbers were not excessively inferior to those of the 
Lombwds. I acitus mentions the Utter as, in his time, a small tribe, and some 
ages alter, a song of a (lothland Scald, which records one of their emigrations, 
occup 3 ing seventy ships with a hundred men in each, making 
/ ,000 fighting men, and a total jiopiilation probably of 35,000 souls. It docs 
not appear, by reference to the families of their kings, that population went on 
at a very rapid rate among the Lombards; but the certain increase, assisted 
bv union with the conquered tube of the Gepidi, could not fail to have 
doubled the number b^ the time they came into Italy. Supposing them, 
houever, c\en to hau* ainountid to 100,000, this would not gue much more 
than -0,()()() warriors, which, united with that of the SaxoifS, w ould bring them 
to fiom 40,000 to 50,000.” ® ^ 

1 hesc forty or filly thousand warriors then deacended into Italy, 
unuiscipliiied and without inaeliines, or any knowledge of the method 
oi attacking walled cities. To take a town by awsault was^imiJbasible 
to lliein. lU\ia resisted their wliole strength for three years, and 
tliey liad no otlier ehuice tlian u long siege or a capitulation ; but tlie* 
Italians, Aieary of tlu’ eriielty’^ and a^^rice of their Byzantine tyrants, 
appear to have eapitulatcd xery xxillingly, oj- xvhenever a Greek 
gai’rison xvas not present to keip them to tlieir allegiance to the 
emperor. N'ieen/.i, Bergamo, and Verona submitted at oik e to the 
Lombards, and it is not < redible that such populous toxvns as these 
bhoiild ]ia\(‘ siiirendej’ed at discndioii. If the long resistance of some 
cities pioxe*^ tla* xv( aknoss of the Lombards, the facility with xvliieli 
others yi(‘ld(‘d, jiroved tliat the conditions otfered xverc not extremely 
iiiilayoralile. Tlie pco[)le of Ticino,” says an ancient ehronieler, 
•'maintained tlieinsehcs for three years, but afterwards seeing all the 
cities round in tlie Iiamh ol* the Lombards, tliey surrendered.” It 
cannot be sujiposed in tliis ease that no conditions x\ere made, and 
il tlicK* were any, it must be presumed tliat tli% xvoiild save tJie 
inhabitants from servitude. Tiie Lombard king, Clefo, it is stated, 
put to death iiitiny noble Homans, and forced others to emigrate, that 
lie might seize on their ])ossessions ; but if this fact proves his 
fcioeity and cupidity, it also proven at least, lluif tlie Komans had 
retained their jiroperly, or it w^ould liave been nnneeessary for the 
king to drive them out in order to get it for himself. 

“ Let us come to the time of the Dukes, in which it has been said that the 
Lombards were completely plundered and reduced to a state of subjection. 
‘Ill these day«>, ’ says Paulus Diaconus, ‘many noble Romans w'cre slam 
fiom iiiotncsof cu|)idity; the others weie divided among the enemies (or the 
btrungcis), m older that they might j>ay to them a third part of the fruits of 
their lauds.’* But if the Komans had been icduced to complete subjection, 
and deprived of their goods, not the thud part, but the whole would lla^e 


* His diabuh multi nohiHim Romanorum, ah cvpiditatem interfecti sunt; 
rehqui mo hosjntes (or hostes) dwisi ut tertiam partem suorum frugum 
Longobardts persolverunt tributani pjficiuntur . — De Gestis Longobardorum, 
Paulus Diaconus. 2, c. 32. 
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come into the hands of the Lombards. That they paid this third part as a 
tribute by no means implies their being in a state of servitude, since the 
Lombards for some time paid tribute to tlie h'raiiks, the Greeks of Ravenna 
paid tribute to the Lombards, the Slavi to the Friulani, the emperor himself 
to the Avari, and for many ages the potentates of Christendom to the Corsairs 
of Barbary. That the Italians were disanned is highly i)robablc, for the 
conquerors were too small in number to leave arms in the hands of a 
numerous and conquered people Italian Lombardy pre- 
sented a superficies of square miles, and allowing a population of 150 

persons to each (and no Italian state of the present day has less than 204), 
we shall arrive at the total 4,5(K),000. We must therefore suppose, if we 
imagine the Italians to have been reduced to a state of servitude, that every 
Lombard warrior became the master of 225 slaves, and a territory of a mile 
and a half square. ' 

Is it conceivable that a nation of 4,500,000 people should allow themselves 
to be deprived of liberty, property, and laws, by 40,000 warriors, who, after 
the departure of the Saxons, were reduced to 20,000? It is also to be 
remembered, that it is the artillery which at the ])rescnt day gives to regular 
troops so gieat an advantage over the ]H*oplc, but in those days the arms of 
, warriors were the same as those of citizens. 1 shall be told, jicrhaps, that 
the Italians had utterly lost all worth and courage; but were they not 
Italians who, in Ravenna, and Rome, and the cities of the South, rose so often 
against the Byzantine armies, and gained victories over them ? How' could 
the Lombard Duke of Benevento, who had with him only a few hundred 
warriors of his own nation, have defended himself against a poweiful imperial 
army under the conduct of the emperor himself, if he had not been aided by 
the Italians ? Why, when these imperial armies ajiproached Benevento, Friuli, 
and Tuscany, did the peo]>le make no effort to form a junction with them and 
throw off the yoke of the few liombards who had reduced them to so miserable 
a state of servitude Do not the numerous insurrections against the Greeks, 
and the absence of any against the Lombards, sufficiently prove that their 
yoke w^as the more tolerable of the two? 

The Lombards in their public acts expressed themselvcb in moderate 
and even humblejanguagc, and neviT utten^d a word expressive of 
hatred or conteraj^ for tlic Romans. The Franks, on the contrary, 
during their time of dominion, were haughty and insolent in their 
expressions, and were perpetually boasting of tb(*ir ow n great deeds, 
and insulting the vanquished Italians. 

“ Now since even they left the subject nation personal freedom, and the 
rights of projieity, it can hardly be supposed that the Lombards, so much fewer 
in number, so much more interested in conciliating the affection of the natives, 
and so much threatened by the Greeks, should have deprived the people of 
liberty, pro^ierty, and laws, have driven them together into one servile class, 
and divided them like a flock of sheep.’’ 

TJie kings ol' the Lombards entitled tllenlselve^ HfJi' J^ongohardorum^ 
not Rejc liomafiorvm, and this has been mentioned as expres&i\e of 
the absolute nullity ol' tlie eonqiiered jieople ; but it may jiossibly 
prove just tlie eontrary, namely, their making no pretension to be 
sovereigns of the Romans, and regarding them still as the subjects of 
tlie emperor, the title of king being one of minor importance and 
honour. The Lombard kings assumed tlie (pialification of exceUenU 
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lAsmif like the Patricians, and so houourahlc was this title deemed 
that Charlemagne Jiimself pleaded for and obtained it. 

Hut althougli tlie Lombards, considering their relative positions, 
l(^ft tlie Italians in a great measure undisturbed in the possession of 
their civic rights, they did not hold tliemsehes aloof from them in any 
Jiostile manner, oi’ eiid(*avoiir to maintain a national separation. The 
rapid change of tlieir customs for those of tlie Romans may show how 
gw‘at was tlie influence exercised by the more civilized over tlie more 
barbarous nation. In the course of a century they had abandoned 
their own language for that of the vanquished people, wliicli they used 
botii in tlu'ir jiublic acts and tlieir private correspondence ; and besides 
their language they adopted also the Roman arms and costume, which 
they certainly would not have* done had it been associated in tlwir 
minds with the degradation of slavery. 

Of the discipline and culture of the Arian clergy at this period 
nothing is known, but in every city there existed, side by side, ar» Arian 
and a Catliolic bishop. Up to the time of Tlicodolind, tlfe Catholic 
clergy had to submit to the authority of the Lombard kings ; but after* 
they had embraced C'atholicism, the clergy recovered their independ- 
ence, and even obtained the jurisdiction over tlieir own members and 
tlie t a'-sals of the church. 

Idolatry still existed in some parts of Italy, and in Sardinia a great 
])ro])ortion of the agricultural population was still pagan, and are said 
to have wor-*,hip])ed various stones. We find (Gregory the Great 
repr()^ing their lords eonecTning these, and advising them not to ob- 
serve 11 k‘ saim* loleraiiei' toward^ them as towards tin* Hebrews, but to 
endeavour even to ibrcc them to become Christians by aggravating their 
bu]*(lens. In Reggio we Ii(‘ar of a priest who was a worshipper of 
idols ; and in some jiarts of Sicily, oi* that worship of angels on wliicli 
St. Paul touches (Colo'^sians ii. 18), and to which a letter of (fregory 
also bears witness. In the chureh itself, liowevor, there must liave 
been already great cornq^tioii ; we bear ol’ bishops fulminating their 
exeoiniiiunieations for money; of their making not only their ecclesi- 
astical residences, but even the churches serve the purposes of hostel- 
erics, and of tlieir keeping women in their houses for ihtir consolation ; 
the priests were of course very ready to follow the example of tlieir 
hishoiis, and th(' monks and mins those of the priests ; so that they 
probably wdl deserved the reproofs which (Gregory bestowed upon, 
them. 

TJic ehuroh of Rome had, towards tlie end of this i)eriod, amassed 
a considerable amount of territorial possessions. The frequent dona- 
tions of the faithful had enriched it with lands in Abruzzo, Calabria, 
tlie duchy of Renevento, in Sicily, in Africa, in Dalmatia, and the 
Alps ; and on these estates was bestowed the a])pellation of tlii^ patri- 
mony of Si. P(‘ter, as tlios(» of the ehiireh of Ravenna were «*alled the 
jialrimonies of Si. Apollimiriu.s, and those of Milan of St. Ambrogiic. 

“Some have dreamed that tliese patrimonies implied the soNcreign 
dominion of the church in those countries, and it is grievous to find tlie 
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learned Seipio Ainrairato f.illmo, into this eiioi. The patiiinoiiifs possessed 
m any province were confounded with the piovince itself, and, in defiance ot 
history, the Church of Home aftcrv\uid$ asserted that it had possessed, m 
absolute soveieigntj, Sieilv, Tstiin, great part of Africa, the Duchy of Bene- 
^ento, and northern Italy as far as the Cottian Alps, at a time wlien it had 
not 111 reality sovereign authority oi er a single castle. But it nould non be 
lost time to enter on a question already discussed and resohed hj (hannoni, 
Muratoii, and the histoiians who followed them. 1 vmU merely mention that 
some ot the administratoi s of these patiiinoiiies attempted, in the time of St. 
Giegoiy the Great, to nitlidraw themsthes fiom the luiisdiction of laymen; 
hut this learned and prudent pope not only disappioied of these atteiiqits, 
but jirohibited their renewal iiiuki pam of evcomiiiumcation. These patii- 
monies paid tribute to ])rinccs, like other estates, though the Empeior Con- 
stantine Pogonatus 'granted an exemption for those m Sicilj and Calabiia iii 
tfllTNear ()81, and the Emperor Justinian II , for tho«e m Abiu//o and Leucaina 
in 687. When Leo Isauricus was at lupture with the see ot Home, he confis- 
cated the patrimonies of Sicily and Calabria, w Inch \ lelded at that tunc a 
reveinu^ of 25,001) ci ow ns a year. 

The ri(?iies of the chinch had ahead\ become consult i able . the \ene- 
,iation for the lelics of saints — the miracles, tasily managed, and still inoie 
easily behe\cd, ckwout ]ulgrimages, ^ows, and pardons foi sin — all these weie 
cver-flow mg sources of wt alt h Catalogues w t u nndt of the miiaiks that 
might be obtained fioin ceitaiu saints; saints weie cicated who were ne\ei 
born, and every stpukhie was made to enclose the bones of a iiiartM. 

“The people,^’ sa\s Muiatoii, “rao\ed In an ill-icmdated tnthusuism foi 
piety, ran to cnibiace tiei\ lehc cxluhited to them, and ]hO(l.mned as an 
undoubted citi/cn of hea\cu whot\cr dud with the sinalkst uputationfoi 
sanctity. Saints were multiplied «c/ ////i //if icm — for the bod\ of a s.unt was ,i 

valuable jnopeity 'ilie fabiuatioii of fictitious lives of saints and 

maitvis, afteiwauU called legends, was but too casv, when geiiume ones wc*ie 
wanting, and such adventuus, discourses, miracles, and toi merits weie 
introduced, were thought hkelv to be conducive to])i(tv. The authors 
knew that such merchandise would have an easy sale, as theie vveu no eiitics 
or learned persons who might have discovcied the iiiqiostuie, ami the moic 
marvellous the events they related, the moie cagoily vvcie they swallowed. 
Some ])eople are unwilling to see these ilciuiishmg so called jvioM 9 tiauds, cut 
down by the cutical scythe — and such dcseiyeto be deceive cl Ptihajis they 
even wish to be deceived — if not also to deceive otheis. We have a multitude 
of genuine saints in the church of God, then lives have been wiitten by 
religious and iqinght jieisons, often their contem])oraiies. Let us embiaee 
these with fervent devotion; such as aie doubtful let us examine, but let us 
icject with hoiror such as bieathc falsehooel oi imjiosturc. I will not now 
insist furthci on this matter, but lefci the leader to the two vciv learned dis- 
sertations of the gi eat Muratoii, ‘Outlie manner in which the church, the 
chapters, the* monastenes, and other religious establishments, obtained great 
lauds and iiches,’ and ‘ Of the remission of sin, by which much wealth has 
been accumulated in religious houses.’ 

“The cnnics which were at that epoch but too freejuent m the world, 
occasioned lemorse — and remorse urged many to retne into monastenes, or 
to endow the cimrcdi with then goods. Testaments pio iemedio amm<p 
increased beyond measure ; and even chddicn of tender age wcic allowed to 
make wills for jnous purposes. Theodoiic, a (keek monk, who c ame to Rome 
in the time of Pojie Vitahano ((>57), and who was afteiwaids made Bishop of 
(Canterbury, published his famous Inbei rmittutiah, in winch was exactly 
fixed the penance due for evei'y sin, and ior some other acts which the church 
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had not hdbrc counted as sms. To every offeiiee uas affixed a penalty of 
months ol abstinence, fastinji^, and prayer, so that a very slioit ccmtiiuicinee 
in any habitual sin, would ha\c made necessary ^\holc aj>es ot penance to 
atone for it. Then arose the idea of redeeming jienance by alms and dona- 
tions to leligious establishments, or even of ])aymg monks to perform the 
penance inflicted on the sinner ; though subsequently the councils endea- 
voured to restrain this scandalous abuse — and they highly disapproved of 
confessors thus making a tariff of sms with their penitents, 

“ New churches and monasteries now arose ; and instead of the coarse cloth 
v^hich the ])riests originally woie, they adopted rich and ])ompous vestments ; 
the sepulelires of the martyrs wcic adorned with gems, the catacombs illumi- 
nated w ith lainjis of sih er. Then too the church began to need many different 
officers to guard her treasures, to administer her revej^ues, and keep her 
archives, as v^ell as attendants and slaves to ser\e her. The Lombqfd 
kings, Agilulfo and Aripeito, and the queen Theodohnda, bestowed magniti- 
cent gifts on monasteries and churches; and Gitulfo, Duke of Benevento, 
greatly enriched the inonastery of Monte Cassino, and had the fame of being 
an unw called seeker after relics.” • 

Tlie revenues of the ehureh were divided into lour parts — for tho* 
bishop, the elei’gy, div ine v\ orshij), and tlie poor. 

“ In Rome, on the first da^ of everv month, the Po])e was accustomed to 
dispense to tin' poor, aecoidmg to the season, corn, wine, oil, cheese, fish, 
monev , and clothing. Three* thousand childien received their food and clothes 
from the hands of St. Giegoi^ ; and a great number of noble f.uiiihes, lallen 
into i)overt\, had daily some pittance sent to tlieni fiom the frugal l.iblc ot 
this pontiff, v^ho, it is said, when he one dav disco\eied that a poor man had 
di(d of hunger, — m sign ol giicf, intcidicted himself for thiec days fiom the 
pel loi malice of his sacerdotal duties. 

The monasteiies, v>hen they had become rich and powerful, endeavoured 
to shake off the voke ol the bishops, and, from the time of St. Gregoiy, 
they appear to have in a great mcasuie succeeded in this attempt. The mo- 
nastery of Monte (Casino soon dievv to itself the favour of the popes : Zacharias 
conscciated it with his own hands, asMsted by thirteen archbishops; and In* 
granted to that coin cut and all it^ possessions and dcjicndcncies complete 
exemption fiom ejnseopal pn isdiction, declaiing it subject only to the Roman 
PontiHs. Aftei this example, other monasteries obtained similar favours, and 
this independence of ejnspocal authority inci eased at the same time the 
])Ower of the consents and that of the Holy See, which acipiired thus legions 
of defenders with the strongest motives for supjiortmg its claims, as their own 
rested upon them. 

“ In the course of time cAcn the chapters also w ijthdrew themsches from the 
authority of the bishops, and latteily not only particulaily convents, but mo- 
nastic communities in general; and not content v\ith this, the monks invaded 
even the tithes of the bishojis and paiochial jinests, and persuaded credulous 
devotees that their prayers weic moie acceptable to God and the saints than 
those of the secular clergy, so that in succeeding ages the bishojis had to 
struggle not a little to regain jiossessioii of their rights.” 

One of the most miscliievona consequeneea of the increase of power 
and wealth in the Church of Kouic was, tliat the popes became poli- 
tical chiefs ab well as eceh'siastical sovereigns, and soon began to 
struggle for the temporal interests of their dominions, till at length, 
to maintain their rivalry with the Lombards, they did not shrink from 
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calling in the assistance of the Franks — a fatal step, by which tlic 
peace and independence of Italy for ages wore forteit(*d. By this 
time, it appears, notwithstanding some assertoins to the contrary,* 
that with a common religion, a common language, similar habits of 
life, and fi^c generations born on the Italian soil, \ictors and \an- 
quished, notwithshinding some political difference, bad become fused 
into one people. The calling in the Franks brought down upon 
the country all the evils of a foreign invasion ; and tliis was but the 
commencement of the long catalogue of sacrifices made of the high and 
spiritual chanicter of the ecclesiastical sovereign of Euroi)e to the 
political passions and intrigues of tlie jietty Italian prince. 

It is now by no means impossible that in the difficulty felt of re- 
cdh&iling the new institutions and a represeutative system, witli tliat 
of priestly government, tliis question of the double cliaractcr of tlie 
pontificate may be brought to a final di'cision. 


3. — Allgemebie Deutsclte VoUns-Hihliothek, l&t Band. Kathi di( 
Grossmutter-odcr dtr %mhre Weg durch j(dc Noth, (General 
German People’s Library. 1st Part. Katlii the Grandmother, or 
the true Way through all Trouble). By fleremiah Gotthell*. 
Berlin. 1847. 

Der Gemttersmami: (The Gossip.) Volksbucii, for 184S. By Bert- 
hold Auerbach. Brunswick. — London : Williams and Norgatc. 

Wuiii\(, for the poor is a jieciiliar art, demanding peculiar qualifica- 
tions, and not to be attained without some study; and, notwithstanding 
the immense increase of* late years in iJie numbers of the publications 
professedly addressed to them, it doe^ not a])pear to us tliat there art*, in 
English literature, many well adapted to the obj(*et aimed at. Perlnqis 
a very simple explanation might be found in the fact that, among ns, a 
very large proportion of the poor ha>c not mastered the art of reading 
sufficiently to avail themselves of literature of any kind, and that the 
subscribers to cheap publications ostensibly addressed to them arc 
really to be found among the middle, and even the higher of the 
middle classes, who take them for the juvenile members of their 
1‘amilies. It is a great mistake, howc'vc]*, to confound the state of 
mind of the uneducated with that of children. A poor man may be 
ignorant, stupid, mentally degraded, but lie is seldom or never child- 
ish, and often looks down with real contempt on the childish f'rivolity 
of the sons and daughters of fashion. Those who have been always 
cradled in the lap of prosperity, often — in spite of a certain amount of 
intellectual culture — remain children all tludr lives. But this can 
scarcely happen with such as have to fight the world’s hai*d fight lor 
bread. To them life has acquired a deeper, sterner signifieanc<*; and they 

Machiavelh and Muratori have taken the affirmative, Manzom and Tro^u 
the negative side of this question, which has been much agitated among 
Italian historians. 
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.seek in books for somothiii£^ better or worse, but altogetlicr diltereni 
IVoiii the mere aimh'ss sports of iiitaney. The ballads and tales of 
wonder tliat onee form(*d so large a part t)f })opular literature, writtcji 
or traditional, went out witli the maypoles ; tliey arc now banislied to 
the nursery, and would be angrily rejected by the classes who once 
delighted in them. It may have been otherwise in difFejent ages. 
As long as for tJie dillieulties that arise in all thoughtful minds the 
poor man was satisfied with the authorised solution ; so Ipng as he 
reposed in childlike dependence on those who were placed in autho- 
rity over him ; he may have had leisure and freedom of mind for the 
enjoyment of the mere ])lay of the imagination ; but now it is otJier- 
wise: the most steady readers among the poor seek in books for the 
answers to the anxious qu(‘stionings which they no longer carry to lli€lr 
“ spiritual pa'^tors and masters and such as rc({uirc mere amusement 
prefer generally the coai’se excitement and intoxication of novels of the 
Balzac, and Sue school, — of which, unhappily, many have been made 
accessible to them through the medium of cheap translations. 

Of tlic \ arious associations which in England have undertaken to* 
furnish litcratuiv' for the poor, some have confined thcmsclvi s almost 
wholly to the subject ol'ndigion; but the manner in which they have 
treated it, ha- made it evident to the smallest penetration that the 
object they liad really most at heart Avas the preservation of the ex- 
isting order of things, in which they were personally interested : 
others haAc AAdiolly omitted religion and politics — the tAA^o subjects in 
AAdiich the ])oor ‘arc most deejdy interest cd, and ha\(* set about the 
diflicult, if not hopidc^-s task, of engaging their attention to subjects of 
])hysical science, and even of the tine arts, lor Avhicli but a small 
number even of tin' educated have a genuine and iinaflTectcd taste. 

Among individuals who ])rofess to have devoted themselves to this 
cause, thci’i' are now many who have taken up, as a matter of‘ trade, 
the cry of syiiijiathy foi* tlu' poor — exactly as in a different age they 
would have doiu' that oi’ down witli the rabble,” — their real purpose 
being, not to bi'iictit tin' poor, but to gain customers to their shop ; 
which may doubtless be a v t'ry legitimate object, but which it is ugly 
to have' in view wIk'ii we prol'ess to be actuated by pure benevolence. 
To what extent their wari's have found acceptance, we have no means 
of knowing ; but it is eeriain that the poor at least are little likely to 
profit by writings whose main purpose seems to be, to t<'ach them to 
throw wholly on others the responsibility that belongs, in great part 
at least, to themselves. 

Berthold Auerbach, and fleremias Gotthelf are not of the class of 
writers for the poor who j)urchase their favour with the honied poison 
of flattery, as l)as(" as was evci* ))roffered to monarch by cringing 
(‘ourtier: and that their writings have nevertheless found acceptance 
is obv ious, from tlu'ir almost unprecedented J*apidity of sale ; and 
fi'om their being found, as we ar<‘ informed they are, in the peasant’s 
cottage, in the woJ’kshop of the artizan, and even with the shepherd 
on the hillside. The ‘Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek,’ is a serial 
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])ublicatiou lately coniinenced by some distinj'iiished men bekmgiii*; 
to various classes of society and political widely dilFerinn lioju 

(‘aeh other, yet all agr(‘ciiig in tlie vvi-.li to se(‘ tlie* eleiiKMitary tdiic.i- 
tion received by nearly all their poorer countruneii turned to sonn*- 
vvhat better account. Several extensive ])ublis]iing houses in various 
parts of (jlerinany have joined the association, and notv^ithstanding 
the extremely low price at which they are to he issu(*d, it is the 
declared intention to puldish none but works of high m(*rlt. Their 
first publication, ‘Katlii, the Grandmother,’ is by deremias Gotthell 
(otherwise Herr Yizius of Lii/elflue, in the canton t)f Hern), some of 
whose former works vve have deemed worthy of an introduclion to 
English readers. 'Though writing profe'-scnlly with a moral purpose, 
tllb ftuthor has not forgotten that this (*an only lie attained by a work 
of fiction through the medium of the pleasure it affords. Tt is diflieult 
indeed to calculate the amount of miscliicff done to the cause of morality 
and religion by the pro^y twaddling productions that often find their 
vv^ay into tlie world under the shelter of those high-sounding titles ; 
and which associate them inse])arably, in the minds of the }oung and 
ignorant, wdth feelings of vveariiu'ss and disgust. The storj before us 
is of a lowly Swdss jieasant woman; a hoautiful example of the 
charity that “ liopcth all things, endurcth all things, seeketh not its 
own and the simph* events of her life give tin* author ojipoi tuiiities 
for affording us jdcasant glim])>es also into the life and chaiactei, 
public and private, of the Swiss of the present dav. 

The moral purposi* is not impertinently thiust loivvard, hut sldncj 
through the whole vv i til a clear radiance. lleie is a j>eaceful little 
picture, on which, in th(*se da}s of turmoil, tlu' (W( willingly rests. 

“Whoever should take hl^ stand on a ceitain one of the |.Icfi>ant lulls 
encircling the valley of the lanine, will, when he has so fai ovci conic the 
swelling rapture of emotion produced bv the lovcU ])rospcct as to he enabled 
to observe details, perhaps notice, lu a narrow dell, a cottage built of wood and 
thatched with straw. It lies so picttilv m its gicen giassy nook, that nianv 
a one, worn and harassed with the cares of active life, has sighed as he gn/td 
upon it, and longed to fly to it ns to a liaveii of rest fiom the stiifc and tumult 
of the world. Whoever has felt such a wish, has certainly not felt inclined to 
withdraw it on a neaier view ot the little dwelling. It is old, mtleed, but vci} 
clean ; and on each side it has a little bench to rest upon, and before it is a 
small garden where, though the hedge is somewhat decayed, theic is not a 
weed to be seen, and instead of weeds there aic pinks and roses, and some 
other pretty flowers. And beyond the little garden rise the vast mountains of 
the Bernese Obciland, with their mighty foot upon the eaith and their white 
majestic heads in heaven. 

“And if you sit down upon the little bench by the door, you have a beauti- 
ful meadow before your eyes, and at your feet flows a clear stream, from who:so 
sparkling water the trout are leaping up to catch the flics. 

“ Some perhaps might jirefer the view from the back of the house — a sort of 
rural pantry and store-room, planted with potatoes, and beans, and carrots, and 
cabbages, and turnips, and flax. Not far ofl is a thicket, from which nses the 
sweet»^song of birds of which it is a favourite resort. Even the nightingale, so 
fare in Switzerland, is heard here ; and the rushing sound of a torrent behind 
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the thicket forms a low and monotonous bass to their melody. Jt is the wild 
Emme, to winch the valley ones its origin, and which from time to time takes 
care to remind the dwellers, in it that she is its mother, and, it must be owned, 
one somewhat violent and given to anger. 

“ Whoever happened to be ])asMng that w'ay, on the afternoon of the 12th of 
June, 1H45, would haM‘ seen, besides the cottage, its inhabitants, in the 
potato field h ‘hind. 

“ These inhabitants were — an old woman, a boy between four and five, and 
two hens, a black and a ^\hite one. The old woman, who was hoeing out the 
weeds from her jiotatoes, was poorly but very neatly dressed, and her face was 
jiericcth clean even betw cen the wi inkles. The bo}’s face was smooth, and 
of a jirctty red and white, but by no means so clean as his grandmother’s — 
though that was no fault of hei’s, for she washed it oftea enough; but if she 
had washed it c\ery (piartcr of an hour she would still have found pIe^t 3 wfco 
wash. He was a jirctty little fellow, with cuily hair, who, it was easy to see, 
could do as he liked with his grandmother, and could, therefore, of course, if 
he liked, dirt\ his own face. It could not be said that he w'as well dressed — 
but at all events prohablv better than Eve's eldest son — though ^lo ofie could 
have looked to his costume for any speennen of the tailor’s m-t. 

“lie was at this moment engaged in cutting some splinters of wood for It 
hcii-eooj) -and teasing his giandmothcr tverv minute to know whether it 
would be big enough. In the meantime, the black and white hens were keep- 
ing 111 a veiy tiiemlly manner close to the old woman, who, m the hoeing up of 
the weeds, furnished them with many a delicate morsel. Sometimes one or 
other of them would walk up to the ho}, and, with head on one side, look 
knowmgh on, as if cvimimng his woik. The old woman, too, often looked 
Jit him with e\iduit satisl.ietion, hut without letting her hoc rest a moment - 
tor she eonld use hti iwes and hei hands at the same time, which many a one 
c.innot. Nay, it scenmd as il e\ei\ time htr eves returned from the hoy, that 
the haiicE jieqiiiied tiesh stiength, and nio\ed moie iiimhly than ever. The 
grandmothei was not mereK Icmd of the hoy— but lued in him — would, with 
jov, have gi\cii her life ten times a day for him. 'I on could sec that, if you 
watched hei eyes as they lested on linn. 

“It was a sultiv altenioon, .lud hhiek clouds were scattered here and there 
Jihout the skv, like diMsions ol a grand jiiiny, waiting tor the signal to form in 
orilei of battle. The heat did not, howcxei, stop the old woman at her work — 
her hoe did not often stand still while she gathered breath. She knew^ how^ 
quickly time Hies —how soon comes on the (\cning, and the night in which no 
man can w oik. 

“ AIjuiv ])ce)j)le take no care of llicir inone'v till they have come nearly to 
the end of It; and otheis do just the same with their time. Their best days 
they thiow aw ay “let them lun like sand through their fingers — as long as 
they think tliey still ha\ e an almost countless number of them to sjiend ; but 
when they find tbcir days flowing uipidly away, so that at last they have very 
few left— then they will all at once make a verv wise use of them : but, im- 
luckilvjthey have by tlnit time no notion how to do it. 

“ This had not been the way with grandmother Katie ; she had toiled faith- 
fully all her life, hut bceamc, if possible, still more industrious as she grew old ; 
and to-day she w^as especially busy, for she had a job which she must get 
through : she dnl not know whether she would have time to-morrow, or how 
long it would be before the threatening storm carac on. 

“ She could not helji rejoicing in her heart when people said — ^ Katie was 
the most industrious woman m the valley’ — 'she had done her woik when 
other people had hardly begun’ — ‘ if all poor people were like her, the bouses 
of correction wouldn’t be so full* — jmd so on. 
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'S\t length the last row of potatoes vias clean hoed. ‘ Thank God ne'\e 
done witli that job/ said Katie to her grandson, as she carefiillv scraped and 
cleaned auay the mould that was sticking to the hoc; ‘now, dear, ice’ll go 
in; but first we must just haie a look at the flax, to see whether it’ll soon 
blow.’ The flax was not vei> fai off, foi it was sejiaiaU d fiom the potatoes b\ 
two rows of beans, and as may be imagined it did not coier anj gnat extent 
of ground; but it was neviithehss the trtasuiy of the old woman, and gave 
her the best pait of her rent No field of flax could possibly be better kept 
than her little plot, which had also the advantage of a very favourable soil — a 
fine sandy loam, watered bv the Emme. Katie was famous foi her flax, and 
it (hd her heart good when she heaid neighbours say that she had the finest 
boy and the finest flax in all the coiintiy round. This time she con tern [dated 
with jiarticular complacency hei little plantation, and said to hciself, ‘ Elcasc 
G*d / shall have a good \eai, and nied’nt be aliaid but I shall be able to get 
on and pay my rent, and have plenty for us to eat too ’ And tlu' little jilot 
really looked uncommonly well. The flax stood at least two ells high ; though 
it was not yet in blossom it was thick and fine, and stopd sti .light ii])iight in 
its net, fhat to say, between the thicads which jiasstd and ciosscd fiom sticks 
standing ujiright at about a toot from each othei, no one the tiiith of an inch 
more or less These threads formed little sqiiaies and tn.uigks, m which the 
flax found supjiort, so that the wind ( oiild not lay it dow n oi cnt.iiigle it, by 
which, as 18 well known, the flax is weakened, becomes thin and poor, and 
often diseased. Katie reckoned the [uoduce m hei head as she went home, 
calculated how much slu would have to pav, and what v\oiild he the balance 
left.” 

Well content. But, ala>, poor Katie’s (alenlations weie vain, her 
bright hopes destined to be sadly overcast. One of those stoinis, seen 
only in mountainous eouiitries, aceonijianied by v iolent hail and flood, 
lays waste her little [losscssioiis ; and aftin* seventy years ot ilieerful, 
patient toil, and unremitting frugality, slu* sees lieisell i educed to 
beggary, and forced to dcjieiid on the kindness and coinji.isMon ot licr 
neighbours ; but her religious hope and faith aie not to he shaken by 
elemental warfare, or the suffeiiiigs that may aiise out ot it: the lam- 
bow still brightens the dark clouds. 

Another of poor Katie’s troubles aiiscs Irom the ihaiactirof hei 
son, the baseness of which however she i^ far fiom piicciving to its 
full extent, lie is no extravagant villain, noi even guilty of any 
decidedly vicious act, but one such as wc meet cveiy day; bent solely 
on grasping all the enjoyment he <‘an, and shitting off the burden of 
his duties to whoever will bear tlicm. The political disturbances of 
Switzerland, too, occasioning him to be frequently called out on military 
duty^, afford him a not unwelcome pretext for leaving tlie care of liis 
child — ^the curly-headed darling aforesaid — ^wholly to his poor old 
mothei . But Johannes liked shouldering flic musket much better than 
following the plough. 

“It IS cruel to tlimk how politicians and i,()i~disant [latiiots will play with 
the militia as if they were leaden soldiers, calling them out at all times of the 
year for anything and nothing, but some [larty intrigue; forcing them to 
neglect most necessary work, and to leave their wives and children to hungei 
and cold; and while they are feasting their partisans with Strasburg patties 
and champagne, the little households are going to luin,” 
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The visit of the sou to his mother is cliaracteristic of both. After 
lie has been long looked for, and his mother has exhausted her inven- 
tion in excuses to her neighbours for his non-a})pearance, she finds him 
one Sunday, on ber return from the clmreli, seated on the bench at 
Ixer door. 

“He was a finc-lookmg young man, but it i^as a pity that his face at the 
meeting exhibited by no means the heartfelt joy that shone on those of Katie 
and her grandson. There was a something in its expression that was hard to 
decipher — it might be embarassment or discontent. lie gave his mother a 
large bag, toying that T\a3 for her. ‘ You uere always a good boy,’ said Katie, 
‘ but never mind me , do you see and take care of yourself.’ 

“ ‘ You don’t need to thank me,’ said Johannes; ^it iftis the mastei’s wife 
that sent it for } ou.’ ’ • ^ 

“‘No’ >ou don’t say so! Well, to be suie, she must be a good woman. 
What beautiful jiears — and u hat’s this wrap]jed up m paper? — Bacon, I de- 
clare ; and such a fine fat piece — quite a picture. And to send tins* to me, 
that don’t even know her. You must be a great favountc uith hw, Johannes, 
or she wouldn’t have done it.’” ^ 

Johannes, liowcvcr, will hear nothing of his being a lk\ourite, or 
of his mistress’s goodness, and pours out a whole torrent of grum- 
blings, by which it appeals that his lot in liie is by no means equal 
to his deserts. In the mean time, Katie is exerting her utmost skill 
ill cookery to prtqiare him a magnificent banquet of fried potatoes, 
pancakes, and bacon, such as was seldom seen in her cottage ; and 
after dinner comes the budget ; and here the author lakes occasion to 
touch on what wc bcdicvi* to be a common erior in domestic education. 

“ In the higher classes of society, oi c\eu amongst what are called respect- 
able families, Iheic aic always a hundred subjects that arc not to be talked of 
befoie the childieii, who alviays icmam in some measure strangers to the 
affairs of their own l.imily, what they know about them being often obtained 
from sen ants, or iii some iiicgular way; and thence arises that total want of 
sympathy with paunts that often makes one’s blood run cold. In poor 
families this is often hettci managed ; nothing is concealed from the child ; 
indeed he is a witness of the most of what is done and suffered. lie knqws 
precisely the state of the finances — whether the lent has been paid or not — if 
not, how much is wanting, and what chance there is of its being made up; — 
what the fathei earns— what the mother must spend — what must be bought, 
and what sold. Sympathy aiises out of this intimate knowledge ; the child is 
no longer a meie parasite plant, but a In ing branch of the familj , knowing and 
sharing in all its joys and soriows When domestic attaiis are con- 

cealed from the child, he grows np to be less the friend than the antagonist of 
his jiarents, — and — let ns not deny it, a bad conscience is often at the bottom 
of all this mystei\ -making — some family sms, ora false position towards the 
world, unsuitable to the real circumstances— -and which there is not courage 
to alter.” 

Katie’s great trouble, now that her hopes of a good liarvcst are 
entirely destroyed, ib bow to make up her rent. 

“ ‘ Not that the farmer (h Cl landlord) was hard upon her,’ she said, ‘but 
he would have his money. She had lived there forty years, it is true, and had 
novel tioublcd him; but then be had to spend a great deal of money limiself; 
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and those who had to spend a great deal, must of course see that that they 
got what belonged to them. For the rest she vs as not afraid: there were 
always good people who were willing to help the ])oor — so that she need’ut 
complain of her lot, or go about begging.’ ” 

Johannes was not quite so Iiar(]eiie<l as not to feel something for 
his mother. At the moment he was really sorry that he could not 
help her, but promised that he would do something very soon — that 
was, if the nobs did not take it into their heads to call out the militia 
again, and send them scouring the country after the Jesuits when 
there wasn’t a Jesuit to be found ; but it was all the sain^ to them. 
They could sit enjoying themselves, and did’nt care if the poor had 
tQ, be eating^iip all they had, and other people’s into the bargain. 

“ ^ Ob, as to these Jesuits/ said Katie, ‘never mind if they send you ten 
times over. They must be shocking wicked jieople, almost like Satan himself. 
Wherever they come, I’m told, the) take awav people’s religion, and their 
money into s\ie bargain, if they have any. As for the money, they wonld’nt 
t^nd much to take with me; but the religion* Oh * think, Johannes, what 
would a poor woman like me do without her religion? So if they send you 
out again after these Jesuits, fight ’em, Johannes, as long as \ou can stand 
over ’em ; but then don’t be ciiiel to ’em either. Don’t forget that they aie 
Christians like ourselves; and if jou should eatcli one, he sure you let him go 
again; but tell him to run away as fast as ever he can, and luver come in 
your wav again — vou hear!’ 

“As for the religion, Johannes thought, theie weie many jieoplc who 
would’nt have much moie icasoii to tear than his mother for her iiiouey; hut 
the fact was thev wanted to get what they could for themselves, ‘ and we pooi 
fellows have to bear all the Ids'!. In Aargau there 1 lost my best shirt. I’d 
given it out to wash, when all of a sudden off we went. The) pioiiiised to 
send it after me, but I never set ev es on it.’ 

“ ‘The government ccrtainl} ought to have given vou another shirt,’ said 
Katie, ‘ but who knows, perhajis they had’iit any themsehes, or at anv rate not 
clean ones.’ ” 

‘ 7''he Gvvattersmann^ (a word which wi* must translate by Gossip — 
ill its old ^eiibC of friendly confidant) is a kind of Peojdc’s Annual ; 
ill* outward form a .small pamphlet, and sold at Ihc price of little more 
than sixpence, yet containing what might perlnqis serve* a working 
man vv ith suggestions for thought in his l(*i&ure moments during a 
whole year. It does not affect to avoid politics, but touches, in homely 
and familiar style, generally in the form of comic apologue, on the 
most important political questions of the day ; or gives old popular 
jokes, improved into a modern application, besides little essays on 
points of morals or education, or of domestic life. The longest is a 
tale of a tragic cast, called “A Battle for Life or Death,” descidptive 
of the numtal struggles of a peasant, who, bteejied in jioverty to tlie 
very lips, approach(‘s the brink of tremendous guilt, but gradually, by 
the most natural means, works himself out of the Slough of Despond, 
and finds a refuge and a home in the far west. As, however, no 
sufficient idea could be given of this by a short extract, wi* preler 
presenting ‘ 'i’he Gevattersmann’ in one of his mori* playful moods, iu 
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wliich ho relate'^ a passage in the history of the Palace Clock of 
liesidenzlingen . 

It is related of a certain savage tribe that the chief, every morning before 
the sun arose, seized his lance, and pointed out to the luminary the path he 
wa^ to follow in his course through the day. Pointing to the east, he said, 
‘There, sun, thou shalt arise;’ and then, turning to the west, ‘and there shalt 
thou set.’ By this means he persuaded his warriors that he ruled the world ; 
for the sun always followed the path which had been pointed out. 

“ That was a piece of state-craft in the savage chief ; but in civilized coun- 
tries, where there are people who wear white gloves and gold-embroidered 
collars, tlii%s must be managed more cleverly. 

“ The city and capital of Little Residenzlingen is of course blessed with the 
jireseuce of a royal family, and this family, ‘ Die Herrschaften/ that is, ‘ the 
Masters,’ as they are called, have always been in the habit of dining at ^rae 
o’clock, and in old times they kept a public table ; that is, a table to wliich 
everv subject might come — not to cat, of course — but to see the princes eat, 
and to make sure that the\ did it just like other men. It seems, however, 
that in the winter the royal family found this hour of three rather^too fate for 
dinner, for they wished always t(J dine by da)^light. A great question now 
arose — how' this was to be managed? A raw young fellow, who had no expe^^ 
rienco in court affairs, thought it was very simjde, and said, ‘ Can’t they dine 
at tw'o?4| there was almost a scream at this revolutionary suggestion. 

‘ What’s to become of us,’ said the courtiers ; ‘ what’s to become of the world, 
if the ancient order of things is to be overturned in this way ! ’ 

“ Then an old Ilofrath arose, and taking a ])iiich of snuff, and waving his 
silk j)Ockct handkerchief like a banner, said, ‘ It has long ajijieared to me that 
the pretensions of mere learned men to fix the time is nothing but a piece of 
])resuni])tion. AVe alone, your highness, have a right to settle what is the 
time of day.’ 

“ This sjieech was received with great ajiplause, and orders were immediately 
given that all the church clocks should be put an hour forward, but it was to 
be done quite (juietly, in the middle* of the night, w hen everybody was asleep ; 
for above all things, in a well-regulated state, care must be taken not to disturb 
the public mind. 

“No one knew anything of the great progress that had been made during 
the night; but in the morning there w'as terrible confusion in Little Hesidenz- 
lingen, for all the maid-servants, it seemed, hi} a-bed too long, and all the 
boys were too late at school, and all the ])arlour clocks and watches w^ere 
wrong, and had to be set. Next winter, however, government was wiser than 
to run the risk of altering the time by an hour all at once : they did it by a 
few minutes at a time, so that it was scarcely noticed; if a stranger came to 
the ca])ital, his watch was of course found to be different from those of Little 
Residenzlingen, but he got so unmercifully laughed at, that he was glad to 
alter it — ^just as some jieojilc do their consciences when they differ from those 
of the rest of the w orld. Things went on very smoothly for some years ; but 
now came a terrible change in the position of aftaiis at Little Residenzlingen. 
A railroad was made to it : and lo ! it ajipcared that for years together all the 
clocks had been wrong. The ministers set on foot negotiations with all the 
neighbouring courts, to get them to agree to their reckoning of time, and 
even tried to organize a secret conspiracy among the sextons who had the care 
of the clocks — but it was all of no use : and so the ministry of Residenzlingen 
resigned, for they declared it was all over with them if the people should once 
come to know' really what o’clock it was.” 
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4 . — Zwolf Paragrnphen nhcr Pavperismus, tmd die Mittel issif zti 

stenem, (Twelve Para"ra})lis upon Paupensm and the means of* 
checking it.) By Theodore Ililgard the elder. Heidelberg: 1847. 

It is nothing rcinarkable to find ouiseh ch indebted to Gemany for 
profound \iews of idiilosophy, for acute Jiistoi'ieal researcdi, for subtlest 
criticism, for contributions to almost every de[)artinent o(* imaginative^ 
literature. But we do not often look to that source for important 
practical suggestions on the business of eommon life. We seek her 
aid to afford us answers to our anxious qu(*stionirigs, coiieerning .the 
mysteries of our spiritual existence — but not to nsnovc tlie^illieiilties 
that entangle our feet in our daily paths, yet tliis is wlial we are pre- 
sented with in the very valuable j)amj)ldet before us; audit is Jiot 
witfiout surprise that we iiiid these hints towards the solution of one 
of the most difficult jiroblems of our tiim* compressed into tbe lew 
brief ^vords of thesc^ “ twelve paragraplis,’^ instead of being expanded 
into three tu’ four thick closely-print(xl octavos, as is tlie wont o(*th(^ 
•author’s countrymen on subjects ot far Ics*. im])ortanee. It is not im- 
probable that this unusual talent for brevity may b(" attributable, in 
some meusui’e, to the circumstance of his liaving b(*en, foi- t|u years, 
a resident in the United States, tlioucjh previously, ibi fiv(‘-aii?Ptv\(*nty 
years, filling the office of magistrate in liis native country. 

The past year of famine has been a timi* of sufleiing and an\i(‘h 
not to]|those only wlio were victims ol* adiial hunger, or the fear of it ; 
it was scarcely less so to many vvliosi* position ])laced th(*m above the 
reach of jiositive want, whose mere snbsi^l( nte v\as sail', but who, in 
the convulsed heavings that shook th(‘ lower strata ol* society, saw 
abysses occasionally opened, from which they could not but shrink 
back with horror. Another such year might have broken dowui all 
barriers that human ])ower or foresight could raise* ; and though it has 
pleased Providence, for the ])iesent, to turn aside* tin* threat (‘iied 
danger, we must not seek to banish the nunenibrance of it, to lbrg(*l 
the solemn lesson we have received, oi* suffer our bittei* (‘xjuTiem e to 
be without its fruit. 

‘^The terrific, the heart-breaking ciy of [lovcrty and starvation,” sais 
Mr. Ililgard, ^Mias icsounded towards us from all jiaits ot England and 
France, it has become so loud and universal that we can no longer tuiii a deaf 
car to it. The rapidly increasing impoverishment of whole masses of the 
population IS, incontc&tibly, the greatest evil of our time ; to eure this evil, 
its greatest and most imjiortant task. To attempt to prove the f.xtl of this 
destitution would be mere los^ of time; he who has eyes can see it, he who 
has ears can no longer doubt. In FiUgland and France statistical reports liave 
given us the same fearful results. In Germany we have not sueh complete 
tables, but there is still less possibility to doubt of the cxistenee and magni- 
tude of the evil. Two eouises, it is alleged, have mainly contributed to its 
production and increase from xenr to year; first, over-population, encouraged 
by the progress of civilization, and by the long peace, to such an extent, that 
the increase in the means of subsistence can no longer keep jiaee with it; 
secondly, an excessive inequahtj^ in the distribution of jiroperty. The existence 
of this distress*, and the pressing necessity for some remedy, have in recent 
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times brought fortli two phenomonn — which it is here necessary to touch on, 
and endeavour to estimate — these arc Socialism and Communism. The former, 
resting on principles theoretically excellent will, nevertheless, as experience 
has sufficiently proved, always, in practice, strike on certain rocks, visible 
enough before to the eye of expedience. 

Let us strij) this system of all that is extraneous, and we find beneath it 
this principle — unquestionably true, but as old as the world itself — that united 
powers, physical, intellectual, and moral, will attain all the ends of life better, 
and more easily, than when they arc isolated. All jiolitical institutions, all 
municipalities, all commercial companies, insurance offices, military establish- 
ments, nay, even tlu; associations of bands of robbers, rest ultimately upon it. 
The Old) ditfereiice is that the socialists seek to i‘\tend it further, into private 
and domestic arrange nienls ; for they maintain that all ^ejiai’ate housekeep- 
ings should be abandoncil, and instead of these, great unions established, >w 
which property would be ae(|inr(‘d more easily and more abundantly, life in all 
its relations rendered more dignified and fuller of enjoyment both for rich and 
poor, as well as the education of children more equal and more effectual. To 
the question whether these associations should be formed under the t^nction 
of the state, and even assisted by the coercive jiowcr of the law, or left wholly 
to the voluntary moveinents of the members, the socialists do no seem quitef 
prepared with an answer; — nor arc they altogether agreed among themselves; 
for while some speak of fhesi* societies as perfectly free, and leaving every one 
at liherty to h'ave them as soon as he may think proper, otheis are incessantly 
making it a rcjiroach to governincnt that they pay no attention to this sys- 
tem, as if th('y expected and recpiircd the interference of the state. 

“ Here then w e come to the diffieulty : cither the state must organise these 
associations, and keep them together by the power of the law, in which case 
the socialist system would give to the state a power over individual will, and 
a right of interference in the most intimate family relations, such as the worst 
and most absolute' despot has never dreamed of elaiining; and thus place itself 
111 tlie most violent contradietioii to the tendencies of the age, which require 
the distinct recognition of individual rights, and the rigid limitation of the 
])ow'ers of governnuMit within its own sphere, — or such associations must be 
j)erfeetly \oluiitary ; in whieli case, not only would they, could they once be 
brought to bear, be infallibly established on very viu*ious conditions, so that it 
would be impossible the) should ever constitute one harmonious whole, but 
every single union would, in all probability, after a short time, fall to decay, 
by the effect of discord, ineonstaiiey, and caprice among its members, of their 
distrust and jealousy of each other,' or of those who exercised authority, or by 
their dissatisfaction with the administration of their affairs, which must be in 
the highest degree difficult ; and jiartly al‘^o by that love of ])crsoiial iude- 
liendence, which is an original [irineijile of human nature, w'hich induces a 
man to ])rcfer the most inconvenient liberty to the most comfortable slavery, 
and which is sure to render the idea of being only a jiart of a great machine 
in the long run insiqiportable. 

‘Mt is only there forii to certain industrial (*ntcrprises, and within far nar- 
rower limits than Socialism c()ntem])lates, that its jirinciples can be really sus- 
ceptible of practical ajiplication ; and in this point of view w e arc certainly 
indebted to it, for having jiointed out so emphatically the great advantages of 
co-o])eration. Hut to ex])ect from it a thorough reform of society, and a 
solution of tlie ])rohlem presented by the too ra])id increase of population, 
would be an unpardonable delusion. 

“ Communism, taken in its strictest sense, is nothing but an abortion, 
sprung from misunderstood or exaggerated principles of Socialism, united with 
the feeling of despair occasioned by the misery of the masses ; and therefore it 
. . 2M 2 
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is not surprising that it should be charpable with all the defects ofSocialisin, 
^eatly augmented in degree ; but, could it by any possibihty be put into prac- 
tice, it would, by its violent and illegal tendencies), produce nothing but an im- 
measurable chaos of confusion and misery. This case, however, cannot occui, 
for the system would at all times be opposed by the whole ])ower of the state, 
and resisted and kept downby the whole influence of all intelligent, upright, and 
experienced men, as well as of all those who have anything to lose. For this 
reason, when the question is of practical remedies, we need sn) no more of 
Communism. Both Socialism and Communism are bubbles, which will 
swim for a time on the surface of society, in these unquiet times, and then 
vanish and leave no trace behind. They are pi oofs of the e\isteticeof distress, 
but no remedies for it.” 

The problem then is to find a remedy eflicient enough to meet so 
^eat an evil, and aflbrd a jiermancnt cure for it, yet at the same tiim* 
mild in its operation ; requiring no > iolent political change-s, no blood- 
shed, and no sacrifice of old and well-grounded ideas of justice^ and 
right, Und the author of the^e “ paragrajihs” belie\ that there are two 
special melhods, which, properly applied, and kept in counc\ion with 
*each other, might suffice to this end. TJie fir^t, though one in itsedf 
entirely insufficient, ib sybtematic eniigiation under tlie guidance of the 
state. The second, and by far the most inqioi taut, an Alteiation oj the 
Laws of Intestate Snccesst ni. 

The idea of Emigration as a means of relief is, the author aeknow- * 
ledges, so far from being new , that it m^cessanly forces itself upon the 
suffering classes Avhenever they are in a position to adopt it ; wherever 
the population is too great, nothing is more sinqde und natural than 
that it should flow over, and nothing can be more cruel and irra- 
tional than to throw'^ any obstacles in the way of such a lelief. By the 
way of emigration, peaceful or w irlike, has the caith been jieopled. 

How often has ancient Rome ])Ourcd hei ])opulatum into conquered towns 
and distncts ’ How many hundred settlements did not Greece sow on the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea ' How many colonics had not 
already proceeded from Phcenicia, Egypt, India — not to mention the great 
migrations of the middle ages ’ IIow comes it then that modern governments 
have not followed in this respect the wise c\am])le of antiquity? That instead 
of laying any hindrances, direct or indirect, in the way of emigration, they ha^e 
not made it one of their most earnest considerations to suppoit it by ever\ 
means in their power, at all events m those countries w'here the population has 
for the moment reached too high a point, that is where\ er it is so great, rela- 
tively to the means of subsistence, that every human being cannot obtain such 
a subsistence as is consistent with the w'elfarc of mind and body ?” 

The opinion that emigration may be injurious to the parent state 
Mr. Hilyard combats on the ground that the presence of a discontented 
and languishing population can be no advantage to any country. In 
Germany this view is beginning to be adopted ; in Switzerland it has 
long been the practice to assist poor emigrants from the coffers of the 
state ; and France regards its newly won territory in Africa as valu- 
able chiefly for an emigration field. 

The opinion that systematic emigration on a large scale, and -sup- 
ported by the resources of governments, would meet with opposition 
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irom tlic countries towards which its tide was turned, he considers 
erroneous, because it would naturally be directed towards such as 
j)Ojbsessed large tracts of I'ertile and unoccupied land, and countries so 
'situated usually look with joy to an increase of population ; and even in 
the United States, where it has poured in Avith such overwhelming 
force, the party most inimical to the emigrants has objected, not so 
much to tlieir reception, as to what they consider their too early en- 
dowment with political rights by the American law ; by which they 
obtain an undue influence over public affairs : and even if such a diffi- 
culty could arise, it would respect merely the amount of emigration, 
and might be arranged by diplomatic negociation. • 

lie considers it as the duty of governments, especially of those oftxe?- 
many, with a a ioAv to the encouragement and protection of emigration, 
first to remove all legal obstacles, such as may hinder for example the 
realization of the property of emigrants, or that of childr^ who may 
accompany them ; secondly, to diffuse sound and correct information, 
not driiAvn from the reports of* this or that traveller, but from those ot 
responsible agents, csfiecially appointed for the purpose at the given 
localities. That to those ayIio may not possess the necessary means of 
meeting the expenses of the journey, such should be furnished from 
an appointed public fund, or that vessels should be fitted out to trans- 
port emigrants, free of cost, to the land ol‘ their destination. That to 
destitute emigrants, iinmediately on their disembarkation, a certain 
moderate allowance should be made to secure them from severe suffer- 
ing until they should ha\ e had time to look about them and find occu- 
pation. That the emigrant should ahvays find on landing a dijfiomatic 
agent from his native country, to whom, in case of necessity, he might 
apply lor j)rotecti()n and ad\ ice. That gov ernments proposing to sanc- 
tion schemes ol* (‘migration, should come to an understanding, Avhen 
necessHiy, Avith the gox ernments of tin* countries for which emigrants 
are bound, in order to secure them as much as possible from casualties 
arising out of their neAv condition. 

This may be considered as a general outline of the positive duties of 
gOA eminent in such a case; they have, however, their negative side 
which must by no means be overlooked. This consists in not inter- 
fering too far in the private concerns of emigrants; in laying no restraint 
on the freedom of their choice Avith respect to their future home, 
especially as the government themselves generally possess no very 
exact or complete know ledge of the countries likely to be the goal of 
their Avanderings, far less of particular districts of those countries. 
Such knowledge is, indeed, by no means easy to obtain; for even the 
older residents are seldom avcU acquainted with more than the exact 
spot they hav e inhabited, and the mere traveller sees usually nothing 
i^orc than what lies immediately right and left of his route, and has 
seldom time for more than a very superficial observation even of that. 

The reader may perhaps be tempted to ask, whence are to proceed 
the by no means inconsiderable funds necessary for a systematic 
support of emigration on the part of the state? This is indeed. a 
difficulty, but, in the opinion of our author, not an insuperable one# 
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lie tliink^ he has dis'overed the luetiiis oi* meeting it, in an alteration 
ol* the laW'' of intestate sin ('(ssion, 1()^^hich lie looks as the great 
means lor tin* iilnf of the iinpoM i islied elassi's. Emigration, e\cn 
eould it h(‘ effeeted on a huger seah* than it (*m*i has been in modern 
Europe, although a ready and effcetive means, cannot o( itself be 
regarded as a complete and general remedy lor so great an il. 
number of those sufleriiig actual destitution, or wliose subsistence is 
insufficient, ^oid of all eomloit, and liable to opprcsshe toil and 
anxiety, constitutes everywliere an important part of the ]>opulation. 

It is not conceivable tliat buch gnwt masses ol the peo[de bhoiild be 
willing to emigrate. Many would remain at liome, because attach- 
nientr to their native soil would outweigli every other consideration ; 
others would be induced to remain by particular conlingences ; sick- 
ness or infirmity of various members of a family lendering it 
impossible ^to undertake so long a journey ; or from innumei able 
other circumstances, Expeiiencc has pioved that (*\en in those 
countries from vvhich (unigration has been most coiibiderahle, tlie 
natural increase of the population by biitlis has been irreater tlian its 
decrease by death and (^migration together. 

K, therefore, the great majority ot the pooi ]*emain in their native 
country, and increase from year to yt ar, our object must he to discover * 
a method of raising them from the condition into wliieh they hav <* 
fallen. It has be(*n sometimes su]>posed that tins means might he 
found in voluntary benevolent associations, hut these, though they do 
honour to humanity, and may afford i(*li(d in jiartieulur localities, 
must always be insufficient. The (iitlnisiasm which leads to their 
establishment gradually decajs, contributions iall ofi, and the results 
are felt to be partial and unsatisfactory. The beautiful edifice falls 
to decay, and the evil which it had for a moni(*nl alle\iatcd. appear^ 
again in a more formidable shape than before. 

“ Is there then a bettci and moie powerful leined} to he fouud '' It must not 
be sought for iii the land of ilicains ; it must be of a kind wlueli shall m no wav 
endanger public order, or interfere violent!} with the existing relations of 
society — and above all tilings it must res|)ect the lights of piopcit} . I believ e 
that I have ohtain(*d a glimpse of such a remeily, and I jiropose it with con- 
fidence, since long and earnest thought has convinced me tliat the difficulties 
which it may appear to present at first sight are easily removable, if we can 
only resolve to free ourselves from old, unessential, and ill founded ideas of 
custom, and seek a great cure for a gicat evil. This cine mav he found m the 
cstahlishmeiit of a general hereditary fund, Ibi persons possessed of no pro- 
])erty, by means of a law which should entirely abolish intestate succession for 
vpry distant degrees of relationship, and ajipropriate such estates to a general 
hereditary fund for the poor, devoting also to the same ])urpose a certain per 
centage of estates falling to nearer kindred, the proportion rising with the 
distance of relationship and with the amount of inheritance. , 

I have used advisedly the phrase hereditary instead ot relief fund, because 
it is essential to m} view that it should he regarded, not as an alms, but as a 
property to which the poor have a legal claim. As a mere benevolent institu- 
tion it would involve something of humiliation, and lu a great measure fail 
ofi its effect. It is to ha rcgaidcd much more as a compensation offcied for an 
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ancient injustice, and as a means of removing by degrees, and by the gentlest 
methods, the enormous inequality of property which at present exists, and 
which IS the root of the evil in question.” 

*Tlic same suggestion, that of the appropriation of estates for which 
th(T(* were no lieirs nearer than the fourth degree, has been previously 
made by another German thinker, Dr. Paul Pfizer, in his ^ Gedanken 
hher Recht Staof und Kirche^ lie argues that the rights of property 
cannot strictly be considered as extending beyond the duration of the 
liie to which they appertain ; that tlie dead can hardly be said to lia\o 
any just claim to the exercise of a will in the disposal of the things 
of a world in whicli tiu y no longer exist. The inh^tance of property 
by those who arc nearest and dearest to the deceased person to wliom 
it formerly belonged — is indeed a custom so natural, and so completely 
in aeeoidanee with our best Icelings, that no regular society can long 
remain without a po'^itive law to this effect; but tlie rights*of the 
lieir are founded, not so much on the will of the dead, as on tli(‘ will 
(d‘ society, which renounces its rights in his favour. Put if the rights 
of pri\ ate inheritance are stretched to such an extent, that in no case 
can ])iop(U’ty revert to society at large, it is inevitable that there 
should arise sueli excessive inequality of possession, and such inju- 
rious restrictions in the means of acquisition, that large classes of the 
eoiumunity must be plunged into want, — andmay ultimately be driven 
to attempt a violent return to the law of nature, and the seizing by 
force what they can iieviu- hojie to gain by honest labour. It is to 
obviate such a d.inger that it is proposed to set some limits to the 
riglits ol inlieritanec ; and llie <*v enls of the last century, in overthrow- 
ing so many luno-honoured abuse s, have, it is to be hoped, contributed 
to destro) th(» delusion that leads us to confound what is a mere legal 
claim, with the sjci-ed demands of justice and humanity. However 
natural and just may be the law of inheritance amongst those who in 
their JiiV time* have enjoyed a sort of community of property, , sueli as 
parents and eliildi en, and married people, who are in some measure 
OIK' — yet the extension of such claims far beyond the domestic circle, 
far beyond the proliable liniilb of family regard, has been the chief 
cause of till' accumulation of wealth in few hands, of the terrible con- 
trasts of riches and poverty, and of many crying evils to which habit 
alone could possibly have reconciled us. 

The testamentary disposition of property rests of course on a diffe- 
rent principle. 

“ If a person, either by the free act of another or by his own corporal or 
mental exertions, lias become ])ossessed of projierty, his exclusive right to it 
should be in evcr> way recognised and protcett'd by the state. Let the true 
rights of }no))crtj be for e\cr inviolable; they arc the most indispensable 
fouiuliitioris of ordci , freedom, morality, and the happiness of life. The owner 
of jiroperty has incontestably the right, not only to its enjoyment, but to its 
dis])osal, according to his pleasuic. Should he die however, the case is altered. 
Py death, the person capable of the right— -the i>ubjpct of the light and the 
will, entirely ceases : and, strictly speaking, since a right cannot subsist 
without a person to whom it is attributed, v^hat was Ips property must now ‘be 
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esteemed as without an owner. But this miluence lias appealed to the legis- 
latures of all times and nations as ojiposcd both to natural feeling and soeial 
order. Opposed to soeial order, because the disputes conceiinng jiropeity 
which had no existing ow ner, w ould incessantly have disturbed the peace ol 
society, and it was therefore deemed advisable to confer the right to its pos- 
session immediately on a living puson ; and opposed to natural feeling to take 
what had belonged to a deceased person from those to whom he had been dear. 
It was deemed reasonable that the owner of property should point out the 
pel son to whom it should belong after his deaths and thus aiose testamentary 
inheritance; but even in this, legislation, as we have seen, had, lor suflicieiit 
reasons, taken a step bev ond the simple nature ol the case. Subsequently 
society assumed the ^ight of setting some limits to the testamentary power 
oyer property iiermitted to the owner, and denied his right to withdraw a 
certahi proportiou of it from his near kindred, even should he w'lsh to do so. 
The rights of inheritance have theiefore alieady been modified by considera- 
tions of reason and expediency.” 

The’ laws ol* intestate succession rest on the siipposcil wisli of the 
deceased, and in the case of the nearest kindred liav c tlie strongi'st 
presumption in their favour. This jiresiimption is sonieviliat less 
between brothers and sisters, than from jiarcnts to cliildren, and still 
weaker with one removal — the relationsliip of uncle and nejihew, aunt 
and niece ; yi't it cannot be denied that a high d(‘grce of allcetion 
oltcn subsists b(*twccn ])(M)ple so relat(*d. With one more remove, 
however, its evisteiic<* becomes very doubti'ul; coll■^llls, as sueli, are in 
few eases vv^armlj attached, and in many perleet strangeis to eaeli 
other. IIovv many of ns liave cousins vvlioni w(^ scarcely know by 
name ; and in such cases do we not fei 1 tliat to be a iiKie Ici^al lie tion, 
which supposes tliat such a degree of aiicetion might give a claim to 
the exclusive inhciitance of pioperty If, tluietoie, it is more 
than doubtful in this fourth degiee ol i ekitionship, how alisurd does 
.such a pretence become when it is t‘xtended to tlie t\vcllth, (u* ad 
uijinitum, Sncli a law lias obviously lx en a mere make-shilt to avoid 
tlie evils vvhieli it was Reared might result from leaving tlie possession 
of an inheritance undetermined. In (jcrmany those who succeed to 
the property of v ery distant rclativ cs, are called “ laughing heirs,” a 
term wliich sulHciently expresses the poJh.ilar feeling respecting them, 
and it is hardly necessary to point out what kind of affection it is that 
usually subsists between the owners of estates, and distant relatives 
who have expectations from tliem. 

The grudging ill-will that so often ari'^es in the minds of one pai’ty 
towards those who, without tlic smallest share of tlieir regard, can yet 
claim the whole of their possessions, the selfish greediness of heirs so 
situated, is an observation almost too trite to scrv e ev^en for a joke, 
and these “ ex])eelations ” are jiroverbially the wnirst iiiheritanee a 
man can be born to. Il eminot then lie sujiposed that tliosi* jiarties 
would he r(*ally injured by the proposed siweranee of tli(‘ tie between 
them ; it is not a tie of affection, hut an iron chain of the lavvx 

For tlic details of tlic alterations which Mr. Ililgard jiroposes in 
the laws of .succession to property, vve must refer our readers to liimself, 
bqt we may briefly state, that according to his suggestion,— 
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First. — All intestate estates, for which tliere is uo claimant nearer 
than the iifth degree, should fall wholly to the j)rop()sed fund. 

Secondly. — Of every intestate estate falling to the kindred of the 
fourth degree, the half, — of such as fall to uncles and aunts, one third, 
— to the same relationship in a descending line (that of iiepheAvs and 
nieces), one fourth. This dilferciice resting on the presumption, that 
the worldly j)ositioii is, in the former case, already more secure than 
in the latter. In the case of brothers and sistej-s, nothing should be 
taken Irom the first 5,000 florins, after tliat 10 per cent, up to 10,000, 
and should the property exceed a million of florins, 25 per cent. It is 
also pniposed to subject estates falling to near kindred to a duty for 
the same ])urj)osc, but not till after they ha\ e reached a certain aigomit. 
All these particulars, however, are gi\en only with a view of illustrat- 
ing the general id<*a; and the author is perfcctly^ware that they 
must bt* varied according to the existing laws and^ircumstj^nces of 
\arious (’ountries; and should the attention of any legislatflre be drawn 
towards them, they would require to be in every case discussed, poi^it 
by point, and subjected often to material alteration. 

The d('signation of thosc^ who should be entitled to share in such a 
fund, and tin ir registration, sliould be the business of a special authority 
in each locality; but the grounds on which these authorities should 
])roceed must be exactly marked out for them, and the administration 
of the fund be the business of the general governnauit. 

Should this be onc(‘ (*stablished, and administered in such a manner 
as to gain confidence, the autlior calculates on a considerable increase 
Irom voluntaiy legaci<‘s and endowments; as the noble purpose for 
which it was intended could hardly fail to inspire interest, and many 
benevolent soci(*lies, vnIiicIi now exhaust themselves in separate and 
vain ertorts, would in this institution find a worthy point of union for 
their endeavouiN ; but the probable amount likely to be produced by 
the iiroposed plan, can, of cours(‘, be determined by experience only. 
The amount of estates falling to distant collateral relatives, he esti- 
mates generally at about four-twentieths of those inherited by near 
kindred. 

One <tuestion ol’ great importance which jircscnts itself is whether 
it should be p(‘rmitted to the testator in smdi cases to withdraw his 
estate altogether from the destination assigned to it; or whether the 
claim of the jioor should be regarded as irrefragable. On the one hand 
is to be considcM’cd the grand and sacred object in view, its pressing 
and indeed indispensable necessity to the welfare of the state, whicli 
secerns to forbid its being left liable to be frustrated by individual ca- 
price ; on tlie other, the objections to laying such a I’estraint on the 
freedom of testamentary dispositions, as in the case of persons having 
no blood relations nearcu* than the fll'lh di^gree, would amount to a de- 
nial of the powen* of making a wdll at all. In this cgse it might be 
adv isablc to take a middle course, and make the restraint strongcj' in 
the inverse ratio to the proi)ortiou claimed for the fund, and absolute 
in cases where the proportion was at aU events very small. For instance, 
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where the testator had no blood relations even of the fourtli degree — 
to permit him to will away one half of it ; — ^where a nephew or a niece 
should claim the i)ropi‘rty, not more than a sixth of it. In estates 
devolving on a brother or sister, in which case the claim of the pocJr 
would be \cry trifling, it should not be legal to refuse any portion of it. 

We cannot but hope, however, that were such an institution once in exist- 
ence, were the mcaleulahly happy effects that must flow from it once made 
evident, few testators would he found narrow-minded enough to wish to de- 
prive the poor of their just shaie in })ossessions which the\ themselves could 
110 longer enjoy; and that such an action would be regarded bj society in 
general as a sin, and as casting an mdehhle disgrace on tlicir name.^ So far, 
therefore, from fearing the frustration of the pi oposed object by disadvanta- 
geous* wills, we should much rather look for its powerful advancement h^ 
voluntary munificence.” 

Anotlicr, perlfl^s even more diflicult point, Avould be the distribu- 
tion of tliisiund, the conditions of which Avould ha\o of course to be 
ei actly defined by laAV. One portion might, it is jircbiinied, be destined 
lor the support and assistance of poor emigrants ; another to the (oun- 
dation and maintenance of establishments for the poor incapable of 
w^irk, for hospitals, &c. ; another be made to contribute to the an chare 
of such as Avere willing and able to work, Imt in need ol* help ; and 
another perhaps might lie h ft to the free* disposal of the poor amongst 
Avhom it should be distributed. Wc may observe, hoAN'^cver, that to 
prevent this last measure fiom being produclnc (»f morcmischn f than 
benefit, it .seems indispensable that the poor should stand at a some- 
what higher giadc of moral and intclleetnal cnltun^ than unlortnnately 
they do at present ; and tlie first means to this imd must l)(‘ a inoie 
efficient system of national education. 

Our author indeed is of ojiinion that such a distribution would not 
lead to idleness and iimnorahty, because the most feitile source of the 
demoralization at present existing among the jioor is precisely tlicir 
hopeless poverty. He refers to llie frecpient expcri<mce, that those to 
whom a prospect has lieen opened of gradually laising themselves to a 
better position, liav been far lessaddicUd to idleness, diunkeniiess, 
&c., than others, similarly situated in other respects, who have had no 
such prospect ; and he considers that the industry and morality wdiich 
usually eharactei-isc tlie middle classics, would be found as frequently 
among the poor were tlicir position less lioj^eless. 

Many facts, however, for which (amongst other authorities we may 
mention the recent ‘Report of the Commissioners of Enquiry into the 
state of Education in Wales’) go to prove that a very low state of 
morals is often found co-existing with a very high rate of wages ; so 
that it appears that something more than a prospect of imjirovement in 
material welfare is necessary before wc can look foi* any considerable 
amelioration. 

One mode of affording assistance to the poor, should by the pur- 
chase of lands to be distributed amongst them in small allotments ; by 
making advances foi' tlie purchase of tools, &c. ; by affording instruc- 
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lion ill tliC \aiious trades; hy louiidui" schools of industry, collections 
ol inodids, &c. ; luid did using useful puhlieutioiis. 

liy this in dilution, nil that is of value in the soeialisiie lluoiy 
iiTighl, il is thought, Ix' hiougiit into practice for tlic better orgainsii- 
tion of labour ; and it might reasonably be cxpech'd that a great 
moral effect would be produced by the mere jirospect of such a change 
as that ])roposed. 

It would piove to the imjioverished po])ulatioii that their sufferings 
were umhu’slood, and th.il there existed a real earnest desire to relieve 
them; tin* ^ery knowledge' that such a jdan Avas in jireparatioii would 
be the most powerful source of consolation; and hundreds of thousands 
of those who jx'rhajis now look toAvards a general overturn of society 
as their only chanei' for relief, would A'el that they too liad an impor- 
tant int(*rest in tin* pri'serA ation of social order. 

There can be litth' doubt that the laws of inheritance hav e Jiccn the 
chief source ol' the liightful inequalities existing in mulern society, 
and ha\(* tended mori' than any otlier cause to h<‘a]) up riches in Uie 
Jiands of a feAv, and to sleep the many to the lips in poverty. In 
effecting a thorougli reform in these, we attack, therefore, the very root 
of the evil. 

]\Iost cni]jliaticall\ , however, we would call attention to the fact, that the 
measiiie wc have pioposeil, is, of all concenable methods, the mildest m its 
opf'i ation ; the only one, we bthevc, that docs not attempt to interfere with 
the actual jiossession of property ; for us long as jiossession lasts, that is, as 
long as the ownei lives, so long he would be wholly untouched b) the proposed 
law. It would not affect his projicrty until his possession had censed, and it 
was about to pass to a luw owner. Now it is well known how beyond com- 
parison less irksome it is to obtain something less of that of which we have 
yet jKJSsesscd nothing, than to have a long accustomed possession even in a 
small degree dinnnishi'd. This is the fault ol the Poor Law in England, which 
IS felt as extiemely ojipressive, yet in a great measure lads of its effect; and 
this would bt‘ the case with eveiy ta\ that could be invented, and even volun- 
tary eontiibiitions would be felt as a far more important sacrifice than those of 
the plan w(' have been advocating. 

“ Anothei ])omt also, which must be iiisisti'd on, is, that this would form a 
permanent cure tor the e\ il — and that e\ eu the most complete levelling of all 
[losscssions, could it possibly he effected, would last a ven short time. The 
natiunl and iiievitable course of things would soon bring hack the old inequality, 
and this would again gradually use to an insujiportable degree. By this plan 
wc do not aim at bringing about a jierfect equality (wdiich is a mere idle dream) 
but of estabhsliing a new organisation, winch shall operate steadily and equally 
to all futunty, and pi event the recurrence of that enormous inequality of pro- 
perty, and the distress and danger to society inseparable from it.” 

It will perhaps occur to English readers that some features of Mr. 
TIilyardS plan Avill interfere with oiir present system of legacy duties; 
hut wo believe few will he inclined todeny tliat the sooner this system 
and its scandalous abuses is brought under public discussion the better. 
W e most earnestly hope that it will attract the attention of all sincere 
friends of social reform, and be brought under tlic notice of the states- 
men to Avliosc care the Avel fare of society has been confided. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1. — The Akti^t’s Mariued Life; BEimi that of Albert Direr. 

Translated from 'the German of Leopold Sehefer, by Mrs. J. R. 

^itodart. London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1848. 

We learn from the translator’s preface that this narrative “purports 
to be an old inanuscrii)t entrusted by Albei t Diirer on liis deathbed 
to his friend* Perkhei 111 er, with instructions that it should be given to 
tbe world when all those to whom its contents might cause ])aiu witc 
no more.” The author seems to ha\e closely adhered to what, from 
the genuine materials preserved by tlie biographers of Diirer, we may 
conceive to have been the real course of ‘the Artist’s Married Life.’ 
Ilis wife’s chief fault seems to huA e been an absorbing love for h(‘r 
gifted husband — a love which allowed no i-iv al near its tlirone — not 
even parents, nor friends, nor child, nor art itself — all must be aban- 
doned for her sake, and in order that he might be entirely, wholly hers. 

“ In her concealed love for her husband, nothing was indifferent to her 
which moved his soul or tilled bis heart. And many things, so much that w as 
enigmatical to her, appeared to move his soul and to fdl his heart ! And she 
alone thought to till that heart ! while he appeared to know and silently to 
worship a still deeper and more holy power than her and her love, yea, the 
godly, the immortal, the mysterious. Then again, everything ])eculiar in his 
inward bent and manner of thinking appeared so clearly, and j et so doubtfully 
and impenetrably to her mind, to have its foundation in the world around, 
and to be closely connected therewith, that it was often well with her, and 
often seething hot.” — p. 45. 

Agnes, Albert’s wife, was even jealous of tlieir only child, who was 
devotedly attached to her father ; and through the little Agnes addi- 
tional wounds were inflicted upon the father’s heart. 

“ But the feelings of children are inconceivably delicate and just. Little 
Agnes soon saw how unhappy her father was in his home, how little he was 
valued. Albert had perceived and learnt, first of all, from her own mouth, 
how much it grieved the loving little one to see him so ill-used. He saw it 
also in her soft blue eyes. But he saw it meekly and silently. 

“ When Albert visited a friend one day, against the inclinations of Agnes, 
who feared that he might perhaps complain of her, and thereby make public what 
appeared to her quite allowable in private, — and came home late, that she 
might not be awake, and yet found her keeping watch with the child, who 
had waited for her father, that she might go to bed with him ; — then the mother 
scolded him, and called him a waster of time and money, — a man addicted to 
worldly pleasures, while she toiled away for ever in secret at home, and never 
had a single happy hour with him. 
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“ Theieupon lie sat clown, and closed his eyes, but tears may lia\e secretly 
gushed forth from under his evelids Then the child sighed, pressed him, 
and kissed him, but said at the same time to her mothei in childish anger 
^Thou wilt one day bring clou a my fathti to the giaie ' then thou wilt repent 
it Lverybod) says so ’ 

•“The motlu r wished to tcai hei horn his aims But he hindered her, 
wishing to punish his child himself These were the first blows he had evei 
given her The child stood tiembling and motionless ' Do not beat hei on 
my account ' certainly not on mv account exclaimed Agnes, — thus indirectly 
irritating him still moie Ihe father, howevci, stiuck But in the midst of 
the sadness and at tl e same time of the anger w hicli his sufferings caused 
him he obscr\ ed at Icrigth, foi the first time, that his little daughter had 
turned loiind between Ins kii^es, and that he had stiuck her with a lough 
hand on the stomach’ lit was horioi-stiuck , he daggered away, threw 
himself upon his bed, and wcjit — wv ])t quite inconsolably But the child civme 
after him, stood for a longtime m silence, then seized his hand, and brought 
him thus ‘ My father do not be angiy' 1 shall so soon be well again My 
mothei sa^s thou hast done light Coiir, let me pray, and go to bed I 
have onl\ waited for thee Now the little svnd-man comes to close ♦my eyes 
Come, tike me to thet , T will teitamly foi the future lemam ililent, as thou 
dost’ lie aust thou ^ \it thou asleep, deal 1 athci • 
rills dangci then appealed to be oveipast 
‘ Almost liickiU, might the guilty fathti’s heart say, the little Agnes had, 
some tiiiR afteiwaids a dangeious fall, — luckily ’ m oidei that he might not 
fuitlur imagine that he was the can lof the cliihrs deatli» She continued 
sick from tint day, bcLaine woise, aiiu no physician could dense aught, 
even Wililnld who had studied se>eu yviis at Padua and Bologna, only 
])iesscd the hind of the f ithci ^Ihat was in-elhgihle enough ” — p 100 

llii little one ^ dc itli thus pouiticiyed — 

“ Dining the night the child suddenly sat ujuight The fathei tilked with 
her foi a long time Then she appealed to fall into a slumber, but called 
again to him, and said in a low voic e ^ De u I athei ’ lather, do not he 
align ’’ 

“ ‘ W he re foie should I be angr>, m\ child 
‘ ' Ah ’ thou wilt ceitainly be verv angiy ’’ 

“ ‘ Tell me, I pray thee, what it is ’’ 

‘ ‘ But pioniise me fust ’’ 

‘ ‘ Here thou hast m\ hand Why then, am I not to be angiv 
‘ 'Ah’ 1 athoi, because I am dying ’ But weep not ’ Weep not too much ' 
My mother sa\s thou needest thine eves I would willinglj — ah’ how 
willingly ’ — lemain with thee , but I am dying ’’ 

‘ ‘ Dear child thou must not die ’ The suffering would be mine alone ’ ’ 

“ 'Then weep not thus ’ Thou hast already made me so sorry ’ — ah’ so 
Sony’ Now I can no longei bear it Thcrefoie weep not ’ Knowest thou 
that when thou ui^ed to sit and paint, and look so devout, then the beautiful 
disciple whom thou didst paint foi me, stood always at thy side ’ I saw him 
plainly * 

“ ‘ Now I promise thee, I will not weep ’* said Albert, 'thou good little soul ’ 
Go hence and besjieak a habitation for me in oui Fathei ’s house,— foi thee 
and for me ’ ’ 

“ Albert now tiied to smile and to appeal composed again. Then Agnes 
exclaimed ‘ Behold, there stands the apostle again ; . He beckons me ’ — 

shall I go away from thee? — Oh, Father ’ ’ 

“ With strange curiosity Albert looked shuddering around. Of couise there 
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was nothing to be seen. lUit whilst he looked uitli tearful eyes into ilu' 
dusky room, only for the jnirpose of averting his looks — the lovely child had 
slumbered av\ ay ’ — ]). 101. 

The eliarmiiig air ol quaiiit •-iiuplieity jK'rvading this tale renders it 
a faithful picture of domestic lile, the amenities of vvdiicli aie intei- 
rupted by tlie natural c()ns(*queiite'^ of an ill-assorted union. TJic 
characters are all life-like : the enduring, high-souled ai list and his 
loving though seltish wife ; the sweet little Agnes; the gentle, broken- 
hearted Clara ; are all didinealed in a few masterly touches, such as 
we may suppose Albert himself would hav c ( m ploy (‘d u))on them in 
the (‘X(Tcise of his own art. Tiic tale miisl bi'coine a favoiatc. The 
‘‘getting up,” too, <les(‘rves a word ol notice; printing, illustration, 
and binding are all in keeping, ami all harmoniously blend with 
the old-w^orld style of the narrativi*, which admirably illustrates iIk* 
tiutli of the proverb used as a motto to the lirst cliajiter, iidiuely, 
“ To be* right in a wrong way is wrong.” 


2. — The Plant; a IjjooiiAPin. Jn a si‘rie& of Pojnilar Lectures. 
By M. J. Schlciden, M.D., Professor of Botany to the Pnivm'sity 
of Jena. Tmnslated by Arthur lleiitVey, F.L.S., &c., Li^ctiinu* on 
Botany at St. George’s IIiRpital. Jmndon: Bailliere, 219, Kegent 
Street. 1S48. 

One of the conseqmmces ol theint(U*change ol* communication between 
British and Continental naturalists, which has freely taken jilace since’ 
the close of the laet war, has been the introduction into thi'^ country 
of numerous valuable works on the various branches of natur.il 
science, demonstrative of the vast advances made m the study of 
natural history on a jdiilosopliical basit. among fori ign cultivators, as 
compared with its all but statiojiary condition in onr own country. 
To Dr. Bindley is chiefly due the merit of having introduced to tin' 
notice of the English botanist, in a conv t iiiimt form, the results of the 
learnc’d labours of numerous continental phytologists of tlie higlu’sf 
standing ; and in the successive editions ol* his many iisel‘ul botanical 
works, he lias carefully emh^avoured to pj'omulgati’ the newest and 
best autlunticated opinions of those whose judgments are tlie most 
to he relied on. Among those so introduced by Liiidley and others, 
the author of the treatise now under notice holds a very high rank. 

We have already introduced his translator, Mr. Artliur Ilenfrcy, to 
our readers, as the author of* an exceedingly useful work on ‘Structural 
and Physiological Botany,’ in vvliich are cmbodii’d the results of tlie 
latest researches of the contineutal botanists; and we have now to 
thank him for his elegant version of an agreeable addition to vvliat 
may well be styled the polite literature of tlie science. 

Schlciden, in his Introduction, thus cxjilains his views in writing 
the lectures. 


“ A large proportion of the uninitiated, even among the educated classes. 
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are still in the habit of regarding the botanist as a dealer in barhaioiis Latin 
names, a man who plucks flowers, names them, dries and wra])a tliem up in 
paper, and whose whole wisdom is expended m the determination and 
classification of this ingeniously collected hay. This portrait of the botanist 
w^s, alas' once true, hut it pains me to obser\e, that now% when it bears 
resemblance to so few, it is still held fast to by very many persons; and I 
have sought, therefore, in the jiruseuL discourses, to bring w'ltfim the sphere 
of general comprehension, the more mijiortant problems of the real science 
of botany, to ])oint out how closely it is connected with almost all the most 
abstruse branches of jihilosojihy and natural science, and to show how almost 
every fact, or larger group of facts, tends, as well m botany as m every other 
branch of human activitv, to suggest the ino'^t tamest and vi eighty questions, 
and to caiTy mankind forwnrtl beyond tin' ])ossessions of sense, to the 
anticijiations of the spiiit.” — p. 1. • 

Our next exlrucl exhibits tin* aiitliorS mode of treating his sTibject 
in order to carry out the intentions expres'^ed above. 

‘^Thc vcgetidjlc woild, if it be hut looked ujion as somt thing moic4haii the 
matciials foi a herbanum, offers so many points of contact to thft human race, 
that those v\lio dtvote themselves to its stiidv, instead of having to compl»n 
of w.iiit of ni.iteiial, become oppiessed with the multitude of interesting 
questioiH and prohkins which ciowd upon tlicni. The diffeient subjects of 
consideration inav be ronveniditly ariaiiged under fom aspects; fiistly, the 
condition of tin jikint as a question of seientifieinqiiiiv ; secondly, the lelatioiis 
of the individual plants to each other; thndly, the lelatioiis of plants as 
organisms to the oigaiusni of the whole tailli; and fouithly, the relation of 
the huiiiaii i.iee to llie vegetable woild. Hut since each of these four relations 
IS fulfilled b\ the jilaiit at one and tlie same time, it is infinitely difficult, if 
not inqiobsihle, to kce]) csieli asjicct clear and nnmixed; and when we enter 
iqion one of tliest k lations with the dtsire to siib|eet it to closer investigation, 
we arc alwavsiuvoluntaiilv coiistiamcd, sooiiei or later, to diiect oui attention 

to the ie>t, and ti driiw tlieni within the eiielc of our lesiarelics 

In tin following issavs, the division into these foui blanches can onlv be adojited 
to a hunted extent, and a lieer tu atineiit becomes necessary fioni the abundance 
of iiiateiial which continually alluies ns to turn aside fioiii our jiath, to gather 
heie and theie a hiiglit oi fragiant flower; or the compaiiioiiship in which we 
wander through the land of science, induces us oftentimes to leave the stiaight 
but dustv and fatiguing high road, now to puisne our course through lanes 
which wind among jdcasant meadows, now to exploie a shady forest jiath,'’— p. 

An extract or two from the lecture on the Cactus trilx', will sliovv 
the exceedingly inteiesting manner in whicli liis subject is treated by 
Sehleiden. Tliese jilants, among vvhidi aie cxbibitcd sonu* of the 
most /jizf/? /e to be Ibiiiul in the whole vegetable kingdom, are 

no loss n markable for tin* vaiiety and oddness ol tlieii* shaiie than for 
the beauty ol tlieir flowers and Ilu‘ importance of their products. 
About a do/on species ol‘ the family eonijiosed the whole number 
known to LiniicTiis; at presimt botanists are acquainted with upwards 
of four bundled sjiecies. Among tbem may be mentioned those 
which afford iiouiislmient to the cochineal inject (Cocc?fs Cftcti\ now 
forming a most important article of eommeree. Ab Sclileiden well 
observ es : — 

“ Everything about these plants is wonderful. With the exception of the 
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genus Peiieskia, no plant of the older possesses leaves Those parts of the 
Cactus alatus, and the Indian fig, which are commonly called leaves, aic 
nothing but flattened expansions of the stem On the othei hand, they aie 
all distinguished bv an extraoulinauly fit shy stem, uliicli, clothed by a grevisl^^ 
green, leatheiy cuticle, and beset, iii the ])lacts wluie leaves are situated in 
regular plants, with vaiious tufts of bans spines, and ])oints, gives, by its 
very vaiied (fegiees of development, the varied cliaiactei of the plants 
The torch-tliistks use in form of niiie-angled oi often round columns, to a 
height of thirty or forty feet, mostly branchless, but sometimes ramifying in 
the strangest ways, and looking like candelabra The Iiidi ui figs arc more 
humble, then oval, flat branches, aiiangcd upon one another on all sides, 
jiroduce sj)C(ial forms. The lowest and tiiickcst torch-thistles connect 
themselves with hedgehog and melon Cactuses, with their piojKting iibs, and 
thus lead us to the almost perlcctU globulai Mamimllarias, v\hich aie coveud 
veij regularly with fleshy waits of vaiious heights I mail}, there arc forms m 
which the giowth in the longitudinal diieetion prevails, which with long, 
thill, often whip-hke stems, like that of the seipcnt Cactus so often cultivated 
here, hang down fioui the trees upon which they live as paiasitcs ’ — p J15 
“ The'C ic^accsc have long been compelled, lu science, to scivc as the jnop 
of a statement which, altogethci false, has >ct been frequentlv put forwaid by 
cimtinguislicd botanists , 1 mean, the assumption that in uiv , oi i v cii all jdauts 
aie capable of iinlnhmg their mitiinient fiom the an I ven m the ])usent 
da} has this idea been again levived, with all tin long ago-iefuted leasons, b} 
Liebig, whose ‘Oigann Cheinistrv ’ has made so imjiosing an appeaiance 
It is believe el, tlnit hoin the vast amount of watciy juiec m the ( actus tube, 
joined to the fact that most of them, and exactly those luhcst ui sa]), vegetate 
on diy sand, almost wholh devoid of vcgctibU inoidd, wheie they iic besides 
exposed, often three foiuths of the }cai to tin parching sunbeams of an ctci- 
nally serene^ sky , fiom this combination of ciicumstanees, even, it is thought 
that we may the moic saftlj conclude th it these jilants di i\\ then iiouiish- 
meiit from the air, since m oui own hot-houses also it has be tii obseived, 
that the branches of Caetiis stems, tut oft and left foigottin m a eoinci with- 
out fuitliei eaic, fai from dying, hive fiequently giown on and m idt shoots 
three feet long oi more Dc Candolle hist found the light ]>ith, when he 
weighed such Cactus shoots which had grown without soil, and found that the 
plant, though larger, was alwavs lightei , theiefou , instead of absti it ting any- 
thing from tlie atmosphere, must lathci have given up soinethiiiff to it All 
the giowth takes ])lae( , in such cases, at the expeuse of the luitiitive mittci 
previoush accumulated in the juicv tissue, and it geiieially exhausts the plint 
to such a degree, that it is no longer worth picstiviiig It is tliat succulent 
tissue which enables the Cactus jdants, — one might compaic them with the 
camels, — to provide theinsclvc'^ heforc-hand with fluid, and thus to biave the 
lainless season Their anatomical stiucturc also assists them m this respect, 
m a peculiar manner We know, from the cxpcimients of Hales, that ])lants 
chiefly evaporate the watei they contain through their leaves, and the Cactus 
tribe have none Their stem, too, unlike that of all othei plants, is clothed 
with a peculiar leatheiy membrane, wliieh wholly ])i events evaporation This 
membrane is composed of veiy strange, almost cartilaginous cells, the walls of 
which are often traversed by elegant little canals Its tliukncss vanes in 
different species, and it is thickest, and tliercfoie most impeneti able, in Melo- 
cacti, which grow in the driest and hottest icgions, while it is least lemaikablc 
in the species of Rhipsalis, which aie parasites on the tice** of the damp Bia- 
/ihan forests.” — p 221. 

The hairs, spines, &c , situated m the places of leaves, deserve a special 
mention. Generally speaking, thiee forms may he distinguished, all thiee 
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usually occurring together on the same spot. The fiist are very flexible, 
simple hairs, \Ahich form a little, flat, soft cushion; among these is found a 
iunch of longish but thin spines. These it is, chiefly, which, on account of 
tlieir peculiar struetiue, make the c*arele'»s handling of the Cactus plants so 
dkiigerous. These little spines aic \cry thin and liiittle, so that they readily 
break off, and aie eo\ ered with barbed hooks directed backwards from tlie point. 
When touched, a w hole bunch at once penetrate the akin ; if an attempt is made 
to draw them out, the sepaiate spines break in the skin, and the fragments 
pieiee in other ])hiees; when the hand is drawn over them, they catch in, and 
an insuflerable itching, terminating in a slight inflammation, spreads over all 
the parts which have been touched. The Oiuintia ferox is especially remark- 
able for these sjaiies, whence its name, the s>nvnge. Among the hairs and 
sinallti spines aiise vciy long and thick spines, in diifeii^jnt form and number, 
which give the bc^t charactei s for the determination of the species. In some, 
these are so hard and strong, that the\ even Lime the wild asses which*iacau- 
tiously wound themselves, when kicking off the spines to reach the means to 
allay their tliirst. In Opuntia Tuna, which is the kind most frequently used 
foi hedges, they aie so large, that even the buffaloes are killed by the inflam- 
mation following from these sjiines running into their bi easts.* It was this 
species, also, which v\as ])lanted in a trqdc low, as a boundary line betw'eeri 
tlii‘ English and French in the island of St. Christopher.'” — p. 22.i. 

'I'lie siilijcct is treated in the same popular style in the various 
lu*tiin‘s, ill w liich the aiitlior has we tbiiik coiiclusi\cly shown, that 
Botany is not noeess.n ily that dry uninteresting schuice of hard names 
and dry weeds it is soinetinn*s supposed to he. In some respects the 
hook has disappointed us ; hut take it for all in all, we arc content to 
recidve it as a ge.nerally successful attem])t to rescue an interesting 
s( i( lice from tlie mi'^takeii ideas entertained hy tliose who do not 
nnd(‘i stand il 


3 . — Pvuixi iisiiie Co^lmandi rn,” ok PAurNUKsiiip wini Limited 
IjIaiut I TIES, (according to the Commercial Practice of the Continent 
of Europe, and the Pnited States of America), for the Em])loyment 
of Capital, tlie Circulation of Wag(*s, and the Revival of our Home 
and (’olonial Trade. London: E. Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. 
184S. 

Tills volume is a history of }iaiiics and the evil effects of trade 
monopolies, rather than an exposition of the principles and operation 
of partnerships or sociHh in commandite ; to which, liowever, the 
author attributes much of the commercial prosperity of the American 
and European states. He says, for example, 

“There aie tlic strongest grounds for believing that the employment of 
Bntish capital, by means of limited partnership, would be highly remunerative 
and safe. If there be prosperity iii the United States — enterprise — full and 
profitable luvcstmeut of capital — steam-boats traversing the rivers, and speed- 
ing not only along the coast, but to remote iiorts— a commercial navy travers- 
ing every sea, and swee])mg ‘ even to the uttermost parts of the eartlf — 
railroads, which intersect the entire of that mighty continent — and cities 
spiinging up, ns it were, iii a single mght^ — this has mainh resulted from the 
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aggregation of small means into large amounts^ by means of limited partuersliip. 
Capital, energy, industry, and skill form a very formidable combination. The 
cotton-spinners of this country complain that they arc too many, and have 
even held meetings, and set on foot subscriptions for the purpose of drafting 
a portion of their number out of the country. The labour-market of England 
may be over-stocked ; but the United States will receive this surplusage, em- 
ploy it, and pay it with high wages. There, provided they are temperate m 
their habits, and attentive to ‘the mam chance,’ there is great probability 
that they will not only do well but mosper. The small cotton-spinnmg 
factories m America are all doing well. There is no such thing as * short time* 
nor ^ half- wages’ there. The American factories arc founded and woi ked in 
this manner : a man of capital in the United States gets three or four good 
cotton-spinners, and s^^ts them up in a small factory diiven by water-power, of 
which there is abundance; the cost of the first factory established m Lon ell 
was oitty 3000 dollars. They pay him a rent for the factory, and a partner- 
ship IS formed to work it. The capitalist puts down a limited sum — say 
.£2000. The men put down what they may have to invest ; small sums, 
perhaps,* hut their real capital in the concern is their laboiii . Here is ont‘ 
partner with (noney, and three or four with skill. The workmen strum evei) 
narve to gain a profit — for it is profit which alone can give permanency to the 
concern. They know that, in case of loss, their moneyed partner, whose £2000 
is sunk, will leave them. If they succeed, the} can throw their gam into the 
concern to increase the capital; and the moneved partner would piobabh ]om 
in extending a profitable concern. All this would be done — it is done con- 
stantly, because the law of limited partnership w^as free tliere. 

“ Nor IS it in connexion vMth the Umted States onl> that we should coiisidts 
the beneficial working of this system. In Germany it has been the mtans oi 
collecting and employing capital, a vaiiety ol projects winch ha\c lew aided 
the risk of the money-owner — called into opeiatioii the productnc* industiy ol 
labour — contributed largely to the exigencies of the state, and gi\en a gu»it 
impetus to the circulation of wages. Without this s 5 stem in active ojieration, 
the Prussian ZoU~Vereiii coidd never have succeeded as it has Tins 
has helped to provide Saxony with the machinery which has made hei 
cotton manufacture! s drive us out of the Transatlantic markets, — this has 
materially aided the trade, manufactures, and commerce of Holland and Bel- 
gium, — this, which was confirmed by the far-seeing ])ohtical ludgment ot 
Napoleon, has made up, m France, for the delicicncy ot capital . for it Ihtn* 
be comparative!} few great uionc} -owners in rrauce, the f.icihties afFord(‘d to 
the smaller rentiers to engiige then* money, witli limited liabilities, m what are 
called Societ^s en Commandite, have compensated tor the jiaucitv of ahsoibmg 
capitalists. They have been the means, also, ol checking, if not of ver} 
greatly prohibiting that tendency to speculation, which, m this coimti}. 
appears inseparably attendant on the possession of wealth by the middle 
classes. In consequence, there are very few failures in France, as comji.aicd 
with the bankruptcies, msolveneies, and compositions in this countrv.” — 

p. 210. ‘ 

There can be no doubt that llu* legalization of partiiersliips Avith 
limited liability in this country would be of* great ad\ aiitag(‘ to tlu* 
mercantile community : but avc would ask, does not tlic author con- 
found two different descriptions of a'^sociation with limited liability 
under the term, “ partnerblups fn commandite T Mr. Mill, in his 
recently published work on Political Economy, thus clearly defines 
the two. He says, 
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“ Associations with limited liability arc of two kinds : in one, the liability 
of all the partners is limited, in the other, that of some of them only. The 
tot is the sociiW anonyme of the French law , which in England has no other 
name than that of ‘ chartered company meaning thereby a joint-stock com- 
pfftiy whose shareholders, by a charter from the crown or a special enactment 
of the legislature, stand exempted from any liability for the debts of the con- 
cern, beyond the amount of their subscriptions.” — vol. ii. p. 461. 

The other kind of limited partnership which demands our attention, is 
that in Avhieh the managing partner or })ai'tners are responsible with their 
whole fortunes for the cugagcnicnts of tlie concern, but have Others associated 
with them who contribute onl} detinitc sums, and are not liable for anything 
beyond, though they participate in the profits according to any rule which 
may be agreed on. This is called partncrsliip en commq^idite • and* the part- 
ners with limited liability, to whom, by the French law all interference in the 
manageincnt of the concern is interdicted, arc known by the name con^hiand- 
itaires. Such ])artnershi])s are not permitted by English law : whoever shares 
in the profits is liable for the debts to as plenary an extent as the managing 
partner.” — vol. ii. p. -165. • 

Onr iv'iiiark howcv(‘r iijiplie^* solely to wliat .seems a misnomer 
tlie title oi' the volunns and is not intended as an objection to tho 
jirinciple ol‘ juirtnersliips with limited liability, whether as societfs 
(nwmfmvs or sociHvs rn conuufUKiite, both wliicli sy.stem.s luive been 
found to \voi‘k well wherever they have been tried : in America, 
;i-<sociati()iis on the lormcr plan are perhajis the most numerous. As 
Ml-. Mill has widl observed, complete fre.eilom in the couditious of 
]nirtncrshij) Is in(lis])ensable with reference to the improvement and 
(‘l<*vati()n of the woi*kiiig ehisses : and even w'ith r(‘gard to the middle 
classes, w<i bedieve lliere is much truth in the. following extract from 
the voliinui helore us, with wliich we must conclude: — 

“ If the absurd eiiiictmcnts of the Britisli legislature as to the liability of 
jiartiiers were annulled, and if the system of limited partiicrshins were ad- 
mittcil into operation — as it is in Holland, Belgium, France, and America — 
persons in the middle classes, even with comparatively contracted means, 
might unite to sii|i])ly that aggregate of capital, necessary to carry on different 
branches of trade and commerce, by vvlneli their personal resources would be 
augmented and the ref|ujreinents of the country be adequately provided for. 
Thus, instead of bloated, ])k’tliorie houses, started w ith a minmmn of capital, 
and conducted with a ma^rimunt of dishonesty, we should and ought to have 
firms w ith adequate means, w hether helongmg to a few moneyed individuals, or 
resulting from the aggregate contrilmtious of numerous persons joined toge- 
ther 111 an extensive eo-partiiership, and liable only to the extent of the capital 
stock which cnch had brought into that aggregate common stock.” — ]». 7. • 


4. — Skilaions Prkacuej) w thk Chapei. of the Foundling Hos- 

PITAI., WITH OTHEUS PL*EAC11E1> IN St. StEPHEN’s, WaLBUOOK, IN 
1H47. By the Ibw. (1 eorge C'roly, LL.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Wiilbrook, iind St. Bciiot’.s. London : Smith, Elder & Co., 65 , 
Cornliill. 1848. 

"Pnis voluiiK' is published under peculiar circumstances, inasmuch as 
it is,' in some measur(\ an appeal to tlie public from the judgment ui'a 
. , i? IN 2 
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committee. Some time ago, Dr. Croly was elected to the office of 
afternoon preacher to the Foundling Hospital. The election seem*^ to 
have gi\ en umbrage to tlie treasurer, and, in the autlior’s words — ^ 

“From that moment, nlintever were the motive, ever} sermon whicli^I 
preached, nay, every syllable of evciy sermon, became the subject of crude and 
empty cavil. It would be burlesque to call it criticism. Jso man li\iug can 
be more submissive to intelligent criticism than myself ; but opinions on litera- 
ture or theology, from the unfurnished coterie before me, must be ridiculous.” 

The chief objection to Dr. Croly ’s sernions appear^ to have been 
that, ill the opinion of the committee, they were “ abov e the coinpn*- 
heiision of the fomijjlliiig^ and servants of the liospital.” Tlie caviN 
becoming unbearable, Di*. Croly tendered his resignation, wliicli was 
accepted with “ luianimons thanks ” for hib services, and so tlie matter 
ended so far as the comniittci* were concerned ; hut Dr. Croly deemed 
it necessary to say a word or tuo in explanation, in ord(‘r to ]>re\ent 
any misconception on the jiart ol*tlie public. 

^ Fully recognizing “the importance of religious knowledge to eliildren 
and serv ants, as well as to all others/’ it w as ne\ er 1 )r. Croly’s intention 
to limit his afternoon lectures to the eompreheiisiou of tlu eliildien and 
servants of tlu* Foundling Hospital, who. in religious matters, aie 
more especially placed und(‘r the care of tlu* learned and estiniabh* 
chaplain of the institution. It is well known that the Sunday aftei- 
noon seiwiee in the chatiel ot the Foundling Hospital is att(‘nded by 
many persons of practised and vigorous int(*]leet, including tlu* (life 
of the British bar, and other leariu'd profession^, numbers of aaIioiu 
reside almost under the walls of tlie iiistitulion. Knowing from ex- 
perience that the indifFerence to religion with wdiich these men are 
frequently charged, arises from tlu ir intoleiance of tlie “ jiuljnt senti- 
mentalism of the day,” and not from any contempt for C'hristianity 
itself, it was Dr. Ch'oly's wish, wdthont r(*ndcring liis discourses too 
abstruse for the comprehension of the less educated jiortion of his 
hearers, “to have supplied those CAuleiices of scriptural truth, whicli 
to candour of eiupiiry are irr(*sistible ; to liave appeal(‘d to logi(‘ians 
by reason, and to nu*n of learning by references to substantial know^- 
ledge,” and “to have urged them to that ])rocess of heart and under- 
standing, whicli had fixed the faith of tlie A\isc'>t of mankind in tlu* 
holiness and the consolations of Cliristianity.” 

Of the fourteen sermons [ireached in the Foundling Chapel, six are 
here submitted to public ojiinioii. We ha\ c \ ainly looked for that 
ahstruseiiess wdiich so alarmed the committee of the Foundling Hospi- 
tal. They are eminently plain and jiraetical discourses, such as might 
liave been listened to with profit by even children and servants, and 
possess numerous claims to attention ev en from hearers of n higher 
grade: in fact, 'the charge of abstriiscness appears to have oiiginated 
in the obtuseness of those from whom it emanaterl. 
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5.— A Sioja oi Tin: Season^^. By 11. (t. Adams, Author of ‘The 
Poetry of Flowers,’ 8cc. ^Vith Illustrations by Marshall Claxton, 
engraved by Thomas (iilks. London : John Johnstone, Pater- 
'noster Kow. 1848. 

The ‘ Story oi* tlie Seasons’ is the first of a new series of worko for 
children, under the title of ‘Johnstone’s Pictorial Library for the 
Young,’ tlie object of ’which is to present illustrated narratives on 
subjects descrii)tive of the natural liistory of creation. In the pretty 
little book beibre us, the four sc-asons of the year are personified, and 
each in turn a])j)ears to a little child, who, for no fault of his^own, had 
been deserted by cruel parents, and “left alone in ^he world to wander 
wlicre he ideased.” On a cold March morning, wdien, exposed <o the 
])elting hail and the drenching rain, just as the poor child was sinking 
in des])aii’, ovoreoiiK* liy terror and exhaustion, having Avaiidered far 
and gone many houi*s w itliont food, suddenly there fell a^ray 'of suii- 
sliiiic upon the spot where he stood, which warmed and cheered 
him 

“ The liail-stoiin ceased, the sharp north-cast wind swept no more, whist- 
ling and howleig across the common; the clouds rolled away above, and the 
air grew bright and halmv ; then there arose a twittering of birds m a ha/el 
copse haul bN , which tlic child had not before seen lor the blinding showers, and 
piescntl\ a little laik sjirung up from amid the green fresh grass, and spreading 
out its glossy blown wings, soaied and soared high up into the blue heavens, 
singing the while as though in a peifect ecstasy of delight, and then a black- 
biid and a thrush, not liking to be outdone by the saucy little songster, began 
talking to each other fioiii opposite sides of a meadow that lay be 3 'ond tlie 
copse of ha/el trees which were ]ust coming into leaf; sweet it was to hear 
their rich musical voices, contrasting so pleasantly with the shrill injiing of the 
incri 3 laik, and sweet it wa^ to smell the perfume of the violets, which put 
foith their imrplc and white blossoms on a mossy bank, that ran along the 
side of the cojise, and to sie, twinkling here and there, the golden stais of the 
pilewort, or celandine, as it is commonly called, and the daisies, like silver 
studs set 111 a cloth ol eineiald giecu, for us yet their delicate pmk-tipned 
lea\es, or petals, which cAcr in wet and gloomy 'weather fold up closely, had 
not spread themsthes out ngain to the sun." — p. II. 

While the poor child was kneeling and offering up the homage of a 
grateful heart for this cheering change, a gentle hand was laid ujioii 
liis head, and Sruixo, as a being bright and beautiful, stood smiling 
before him, 

“ And in a voiee w liieli seemed like the mingled sound of birds, and bees, 
and A\his])Ciing breezes, and rustling leaves, and all the softest and sweetest 
harmonies of nature, hade him be of good cheer, for God had heard his pra} er, 
and had commanded the beasoiis to take him under their particular care, and 
therefore had she — the kind and tender Spring — the first and fairest of them — 
come to conduct him through her jileasant domain, to provide for his bothly 
wants, to amuse and instruct liis voimg mind, and thus jierform her ])art of 
the duty assigned to the ‘ (’hildren of the Year.’ ” — p. lb. 

The child delightedly wanders with the beautiful Spring, imbibing 
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iiLstruction from lier (•olJ^ (Tsation, in ovtTVtliing indicative of 

llie scasson i.^ pleasingh [)ourtrayod. Sjiring at length luiiids him o\(‘r 
to lier elder slater — Sunnuer — who in like manner l(*ads him tlirou;^ 
new and cvei* varying .scenes, enlivened hy the birds, the bee.s, the 
hiittcrtlies and sweet dowers. Manly Antunin sucee(*ds to Snminer, 
and in turn gives place to Winter, with ruddy lace and heard white as 
snow . 

The volume contains four beautiful illustrations ol’lhe Seasons, well 
engraved by Thomas Gilk>, from designs by Marshall Claxton ; and 
is altogether the prettie.st hook of the kind that we have met with 
.since the appcaranc^of’Mrs. Au.sten’s exquisite ‘ Story without an cnd.^ 


0. — Ireland Befoue and Aftek the Union wmi (tki.at Bkitain. 

By R. M. Martin, Esep, Author of the ‘Jlistorv of tlie British 

Colohies,’ &e., Third Edition, with Additions. J.oiidou : NiehoK 

& Son, 25, Parliament Street. Dublin: ]M’(Uashan. 1848. 

« 

A BOOK whieh has beem so far marked by piil)li(* aj)])robation as to 
have reached a third edition, eun scarcely require any otluu-nolieo than 
a reference to modifirations of views loniierly entertained by its autlior, 
or to matter now Ibr the tinu* added. An nn]nass(‘d examination 
of the proposition Ibr repealing tin* Union, lias not only strengthened 
Mr. Martin’s previous eonviction that none of the evils wlii eh alKiet 
Ireland can fairly he eliarged upon thal legislati\e m(‘asiire, but has 
further confirmed his opinion that no gr(‘aler (‘alamity could heiall 
Ireland than a disunion of the .solemn eompjiel of 1800. To those who 
jnay not already ho familiar with Mr. Martin’s book llironuli tin’ earlii j* 
editions, we may state that it is filled witli the most elaborate statis- 
tical data relating to almost cveiy .subject connected witli Ireland, 
which conclusively show, as only figures (‘an show, that .so far Irom 
Ireland having degon(*raled siiu'c the period t)f the so-(*alled “glorious 
independence,” thal i.s, from 1782 to l.SOO, she “has d(‘riv(Hl from .the 
Union many benefits and ad\antages, whieli would lm\(‘ been gi-eatly 
enhanced but for tin' continued agitation in wliieli sJie lias bc(*n .sedu- 
lously kept for years, — an agitation which would have utterly ruined 
any country connected with a h*ss o])ulent neighbour, oi* united witli 
a kingdom of despotic* rule.” Rut, .say- !Mr. Martin, and very justly 
too “graiiting, for the .sake of argument, that tlie union has caused tlie 
evils alleged, the wiser and more practical eoiirso would be to endcav our 
to correct those evils, and to make the Union b(*n(*ficial ; Ibi* it i.s the 
direct and manifest inlcrc.st of England, that iredand should be 
prosperous and happy.” 

The principal additions to the matter eonlained in the former editions 
of this w’'ork, consist in a number of pi*opo.sed remedial measures for 
the evils under which Ireland is eonfe.s.sedly labounng: these are 
briefly summed uji in the fourth of the following proposition.s ; the 
three fir.st of which are conchi.sions fully warranted by the elahoj’ate 
statistical details with w hich the volume is filled. 
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“ 1 .s*^. — That Ireland was not benefitecl in her shipping, commerce, or manufac- 
tures, by having a ‘ Resident Parliament hut that, on the contrary, she ■ 
^ MifFcred materially by the existence of that institution. 

^^'2nd. — That since the legislative union and commercial incorporation of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the shipping, trade, and manufactures of Ireland 
have largely increased ; as evinced by augmented tonnage, imports and ex- 
ports, customs duties, and also by official and general manufacturing returns 
and statements, 

“ '6rd. — That on these grounds no argument can truly be raised in favour of 
a Repeal of the Uriion ; on the contrary, it is demonstrated to be the direct, 
immediate, and vital interest of the people of Ireland, that the union as 
NOW sunsi.vriNi, with Great BrItain be preserved in per- 
petuity. m 

4th. — That the remedial measures necessary for the relief of the j^mor of 
Ireland, and the improvement of the agriculture of the country are: \st, 
a drainage and reclamation of y, 000,000 acres waste land by the issue of 
Exchequer Bills: 2nd, the extension of a sound banking system on the 
i^fotch principles, together with an augmentation of capital . 3rd, a national 
system of emigration to our colonics 4th, a development of the resources 
of Ireland, and attention to the production of flax for the British markets: 
3th. an improved system of land tenures — a deflned landlord and tenant 
law — and a general registration to simplify and economize the transfer and 
sale of land. 

"‘"bill. — That these and other remedial measures do not require a ^Repeal of 
the Union ’ for their execution: and that they are retarded by the agitation 
for a separation from England.^' 

Our limits forbid any detailed examination of these propositions; 
W(‘ must thercibre coiit(*iil ourselves with a brief exposition of the 
grounds upon which Mr. Martin\ remedial measures are founded. 
The fii’ht of tlie&(‘ the drainage and reclamation of waste lands. 
In the Appendix is given a tabular statement of “ the nature and 
extent of the several hogs in Ireland, their elevation above the sea, 
means ol' drainage,” and its estimated cost. From this it appears that 
the l)og land (‘overs 2,830,000 acres, and the estimated cost of drainage, 
10 a\ i»er acre, amounting to about £1,500,000, the cost of reclamation 
is estiinatt*d at about £5 per acre. The greater part of this bog laud 
belongs to large landed proprietors; and Mr. Martin states tJie 
dilHeult question to be, “ ^vllether the state should jmrehase these bogs 
at a valuation, undertake their reclamation, and then re-sell them; or 
wliether the drainage and reclamation of the bogs should be left 
dependent on the proprietors, who would require to be aided by loans 
from the state.” llis own opinion is in favour of the state at least 
commencing tlie work ; and he says, — 

“ The immediate funds for purchase and drainage might be provided by the 
issue of Exchequer bills of a low denomination— say .£5 each — to be current 
in Ireland only, receivable lu payment of all duties and taxes there; and 
three years after tlieii’ issue, these Exchequer bills might bear an interest of 
2 per cent, per annum, uliicli would be guai’anteed by the state, Imt payable 
out of the profits derivable from the re-salc of the reclaimed lands, on which a 
report uould be laid annually before Parliament. By this means an increasing 
and useful local currency would be given to Ireland, productive labour would be 
found for the unemployed, additional food \^ouldbc raised, that which is now 
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kluiost valueless would become landed propevU, the whole of Ireland would 
be benefited, and a most effectual measure adopted for the consolidation and 
])erpetuity of the United Kingdom/’ — p. 87. ^ 

The drainage and reclamation of the Irisli l)og«? is <widently tin? 
measure on the results of wliicli, as a remedy for the present evils of’ 
Ireland, Mr. Martin is the most sanguine; the materials for legis- 
lation and action, lie say'^, are ready, in the sliape of the valuable snr^ eys 
of the bog commission, on w hich, m^arly forty jears ago, our go\ern- 
ment spent £t37,721 18,v. *2(1., exclusive of the cost of printing and 
engraving maps and rt‘ports, the great bulk of wdiicli, when printed, 
was, we believe, sohl.for Ava^te paper; a hopeful beginning truly ! 

Another measure is the establishment of a sound banking system, 
on the Scotch principle, in Ireland, when^ now there is not lO^. per 
head of banking cajiital, 'while in Scotland tluu'c is at least £3 ])er 
head;” ‘jnd connected with this is an augmentation of capital, -which, 
according to '‘he testimony of numerous writers cited by Mr. ^Martin, 
“ is wanting to till the soil of Ireland, to clear its bogs con\ert its 
wastes into valuable flax fields, to drain its morasses and lakes, to 
render its water poAver axailable for manufactures, to w oik its rich 
mines, to obtain from the ocean store's of food, to prox id(* employment 
for labour, to secure jieace, and toelexate the condition of the country.” 
He candidly confesses, that in order “to obtain this "capital,’ con- 
fidence must be imparted to its possc's^ns before tlu'y xvill a])ply it to 
the purposes required ;” and that “so lomr as the infatuated agitation 
of the ‘ Repeal of tin ‘ Union ’ exists, there is litth* liopi' that money 
will be invested in Ireland,” there being “ n() hope foi- th(‘ permanent 
improvement of the country, so long as this most [lernicious agitation 
exists.” 

Under the head of development of tin' n'sources of Ireland, Mr. 
Martin lays the greatest stress upon the encouragement of the groxvth 
of flax, as one of the most lucrative sources of wealth, and gixes 
several details to shoxv that it is m). Other .soui-ces of wealth are the 
mines of coal ami metals, in which li-cland is iKH idiarly rich : and, 
sensibly enough, the author attrihute^ tiu* eaiise of the non-d(*velop- 
ment of the riclies thus jdaced at llu' disposal of the Irish, not to their 
union with England, but to tlu'ir own eharaetci*, xvhieli no repeal 
would rectify. In proof of wliieli, he <piotes a speech of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, printed in the Cohn-aiiie Chronicle txvelvc months ago, 
wherein the •patriot plainly tells his eountrymen that it is their own 
pride which is the gi-und hindrance to the amelioration of their present 
degraded condition. 

Improvement in land tenures, and the ridalious of landlord and 
tenant, as well as measurcM for siiu}dii‘yiiig the transfer and sale of 
land, are also treated on; ami an (Elective and organized systinn of 
emigration, nndi*r legislativi* control and national superintendence, is 
powerfully urged upon the attention of government, as a means I’or 
relieving Ireland of a considerable portion of her supcrabund^int 
population, xvhich has long been increasing mure rapidly than the 
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piuduction ol’ food, and at tlio same time of benefiting our colonies 
Avli(*re labour is wanted and well remunerated, and wbeie millions ol 
<^rtile acres aie ready for the plough of the husbandman. 

^In urging this important subject upon the attention ot tlie legisla- 
ture, tli(‘ author w(*U sa}S tliat “it is a disgrace to us as a eliristian 
community, to sho\el out hoides of famishing paiipeiN (300,000 emi- 
grated last year from Indand), regardh*ss whetlier tliey pcrisli by 
famiine or slnjiwreck in the ocean, oi reach some distant foreign land, 
wliere they may be a'^sisting to strengthen another nation jealous ol 
our power and eager for our downfall : ” and concludes the enumera- 
tion of liis proposed remedial measures witli the following eloquent 
and truthful appeal on bidialt of an oveijieopled jmrtion of the United 
Kingdom, 'with >\liich uc also must conclude. • 

“Whatever ele\atcs oi depresses the condition of Ii eland, must jnoduce 
some corn sponding effect at tins side of the salt lake which separates the* two 
islands — whose inhabitants should not be tieatcd or spoken qf as Separate 
nations with distinctive intciests. Their legislative as well as social union 
obliteiatcs all diversity of object; and I cannot helj) saving, that I think*it 
injudicious to sjieak and wiitc of the lush jicoplc as if they weie aiuiigonistic 
in e\crv wa^ to England, and as if they wcic all rebels to their so\cuign — all 
indolent — all l^np^o^ idt iit — all faithless— all beggais — all desirous of sejiaiation 
fiom Gieat Ihitain. Such language has a pn judicial effect in both islands. 
I hehcM* the mass of liishiiieii aic as lo^al, as industiious, as frugal, as honest, 
as peaceful, as contented, and as tiiic , as an\ other jioitioii of the subjects ot 
Qiu^en \ ictoiia. 

“Pcneity and disticss unloitinintel> i\ist to a gicat extent among the 
labouring jiooi iii li eland, aiising fiom rcmc'chahle measures which are not 
attainable a ‘ Ihjital of the Union,’ and a sc\ trance from England. But 
many of the liinnhlei and some of the bcttci classes, not seeing these lemedies 
ajipliecl, and iiatuialh sMiqiathizmg with the distress around them, me led to 
concur in the designs of aitful demagogues, and to think that a jiailiamciit 
legislating in and foi li eland would pioMcle the remedies which the united 
Icgislatuic has not }ct sanetioiic*cl, but which, it is hoped, will, when matuiely 
consideicd, be caiiicd into eflcctne opeiation. 

“B} these means, some of the cmIs of li eland ma> be ameliorated; and 
although the condition of the middle classes and landed proprietois wlio aie 
above the position of da} lahouieis has undoubtedly been greatly mipioxed 
since the Union, theie icmaiiis much to be done for the island which ‘Rejital’ 
would not onl} fail to ac-complish, but which, if granted, would inevitably 
cause anarchy, c^vil war, and ruin to all classes of societ} p. f)8. 


7.— CvLLUs’s Nojes Ol Eic.iir Yevks^ Travels and HeshieNc l 
IN Euroit, ami II ms North Aaierk^an Indian Colllctkln. 
Two Volumes, with numerous Illustrations. London : published 
by the Antlior, No. G, W'^aterluo Place. 1848. 

Wnii pleasant j‘eminisc*ences of* Mr. Catliiih former intcu-estiiig 
volumes fresh upon our mind, we must confess to a slight feeling of 
dibappointmciit in the perusal of the present work. It contains much 
curious and interesting matter ; but we miss the enthusiasm which 
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gave animation to tlie antlior b narrati\ o ol liis eight year'*’ wandering- 
among tlie untutored Indian tribe*^ in their o^vn land. But the very 
ditFerent eircunmtanees under which tlu' material‘s for the two >vork<r 
were collected, will in great measure account for any dilference >n 
their tones. In the one case, uiifetteied by the conventionalisms of 
fashionable life, the author roamed amid tlie w ilds of the far West as free 
ns the children of the soil whose memory it was his wish to rescue from 
oblivion; in the other, surrounded by tlie luxuries of civilization,* it 
was hardly possible not to iinbibi' **'Omething ol its tone and to be 
affected by its restraints. Ne\ ertlielf w itli all its minor drawbacks, 
the preseQt is an exceedingly amusing book, and valuable as exhibit- 
ing the children of flie wilderness under a now aspect. 

It will be recollected that about eight years ago Mi*. Catlin opened 
a most interesting exliibitioii at tlie Egyptian llall, coiibistiug oi 
portraits and groups illustrative ol the p(‘rsonal apjiearance and 
custom^' of Iprty-ciglit of the North American Indian tribes ; together 
with thousands of article«? of their manufacture, such as dressi^s, 
weapons, &c. The volumes before ns commence* with tiu* authoi’s 
embarkation at New" York, wdth his collection, in 1839; dcscribinii 
the passage to England, the landing at Liverpool, and subsequciil 
transactions and adventures up to the opening of tin* exhibition in 
London. Many amusing incidents connected with the exhibition aie 
related ; but perhaps the most interesting: poi'tion of the book is tlial 
containing anecdotes of tlie three ])artie& ol Indians, brought to 
Europe by olhei parties, and associated v\ith his collections b} 
Mr. Catlin in a great measure as an act rif kindness latlier than as a 
speculation of his own. IMr. Catlin explains lus connexion with the 
first ])arty of Ojibbeways to have coiiimenc(*d at Manchcstci, wliih 
exhibiting his collection tlicie previously to (iiibarkiiig on his icturn 
to America. They were brought ovei ‘*on speculation” by Mr. 
Rankin, who, learning that Mr. Catlin was (‘xhibiting ui Manchester, 
wrote, and made jiroposals to liim respecting the Indians. Mr. Catlin, 
in reply, stated that he had ‘‘alw^ays been opposed to the idari ol 
bringing Indians abroad on speculation; but, as they are iu this 
country, 1 shall, as the friend ot the Indians under all circumstances, 
leel an anxiety to promote theii* views and succ(*8S in any way I can.” 
After making very liberal arrangements with the person who had 
brought them over, it vs as ‘settled that the Indians should b(‘ exhibited 
in the collection. 

“Their first airing m Manchester was a drive m an ommbus to my 
exhibition-rooms, which the^ had long wished to see. The mayor of the cit} , 
with the cditois of the Guardian and several other gentlemen, had been 
invited there to see the first effect it would have ujion them. It pioved to be 
a ver} curiou*? scene. As they entered the hall, the portraits of sevciul 
hundreds of the chiefs and warriors of their own tribe and of their enemies, 
were hanging on the walls and staring at tht'm from all diieetions, and 
wigwams, and costumes, and weapons of all constructions around them ; thev 
set up the most frightful yells, and made the whole neighbourhood ting with 
their howlmgs ; they advanced to the portraits of their fnends, and offered 
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thi'Ui their hands ; and sit tlieir encmu s, whom they occasional!} vccogmzeil, 
they brandished their toirnilianks or ihcw their bows us the> trounded the 

^^ar-whoop.” — p. KV. 

* ^ Th(3 exliibition of tlie Indians in Maiielic&tcr was Jiif^dy succesblul, 
and after t(Mi days the party moved off to London, leaving the 
euriosity of tin* Mancliester Iblks cpiiti* ungratified, 8o niiicli were they 
ph'ased A\ith llie Indians, who, in addition to tli(‘ large amount paid 
for admission, indhidually r(*ceived many substantial tokens of their 
visitors’ lavoLir, in the shape of piesents. 

, Their journey to London was made in a second-class carriage, 
which tlie jjai’ty had to thenisolve'^, — 

“And 111 it had a great deal of amusement and merriment on the wu}. 
I'lie novcltv of the mode of travelling, and the rapidity at v\ Incline wei^ going, 
laised the sjunts of the Indians to a high degree, and they sang their favorite 
songs, and even gave their dances, as tlie) passed along. Their curiOM^f had 
been exeited to know liovv tlie tram was ]m)pelled or drawn, and atF the first 
station 1 stejiped out with th(‘m, and forward to the loeonfbtive, where I 
e\])lcuued the powei which jmiled us along. They at once instituted for Jtbc 
engine the appellation of the ‘ iron horse ; ’ and, at our ne\t stopping place, 
w'hieli was one win re the en;>iin‘ was taking in water, they all leaped out ‘ to 
sfc ilw iron horsv dnnh ’ p. 125. 

AliJiO'it iiuiiiediiUel} upon then arrival in London, Mr. Catlin’s 
liiend, llie lion. C. A. Miirra}, ])aid them a visit; and learning their 
wish to be jiresented to iJie Qiimi, jiroposcd that tlie Duke ol' 
Cambridge should first have an interview with them: tJie Duke and 
tlie Indians wen' nmtnall}" gratiliod liy the ine(‘ting, and the Duke 
undertook to proeuie an iiudienee with her Majest). Whilst waiting 
lor llii^, tliey had no jiublic exhibition, but took occasional airings 
about town and in tlu' eountiy. 

“ Aftci one of then first diives about the eit^, when tliev bad been passing 
tliroiigli R( giiit-street, tJie strand, Cheapside, 0\ford-stieet, and llolborn, 1 
spmit flu* evening in a talk with them in their rooms, and was exceedingly 
amused with the shu‘wdnes^ oJ their lemaiks njiou wlial they had seen. They 
had consideit'd the ‘ piaiiies still on the,’ from the (juantitv of smoke they met; • 
one of the women had inidertaken to count the number of carnages the} passed, 
hut was obliged to give it nji , ‘ saw .i great many tine houses, but nobody in 
the windows ; saw manv men with a large hoard on the hack, and another on 
the breast, walking in the street, supposed it was some kind of punishment; 
saw men carrving bags of coal, their hats on wrong side before ; saw fine ladies 
and gentlemen riding in the middle of the streets in carnages, but a great 
manv ])Oor and ragged ]i(‘oplc on the sides of the roads ; saw a great man} 
men and women drinking in the shops where they saw great buirels and hogs- 
heads; saw several diimk in the streets. They had passed two Iwd/flwsm the 
street with brooms, sweeping away the mud; they saw them hold out their 
liands to people going b}, as rf they were begging for money : they saw man} 
other j)oor jieoiile begging, some with brooms in their liands and others with 
little babies in their aims, who looked as if they were hungi*} for food to cat.’ 

They had much to say about the two Indians they had passed ; 

and seemed much affected b}' the degradation that these poor fellows were 
dgvento, and resolved that they w^ould carry some iiione} with them w'hcn 
they went out, to throw to them.” — p. 12!>. 
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On the occasion of their visit to the Queen at Windsor, alter the 
interview, the party were treated to a hospitiihle feast, wilh plenty 
of champagne. The Indians being under a promise to abstain fioj^ 
spirituous liquoiN, at first deehned to partake of it, but being absohej^! 
from their promise on the occasion of tlie Queen’s health being pio- 
posed, they w(ut allowed to drink the cliampagne, whicli was declared 
to be not a spirituous liquor. The name of chich-a~boh-boo was given 
to the champagne ; in illustration of the etymology of this name, the 
war-chief told a story of what occurred after h(' and the other chiefs 
had decided on tomahawking eveiy keg of spirits that might lx* 
brought into their village, numbeis ha\ing lost their li\e^ by their 
devotion td ^re~watei^ 

'' ‘ Nbt long after that/ continned he, ‘ a little old man ith red hair, who 
used to bring us bags of apples, got m the way of bringing in one end of his 
bag c' great many bottles filled with something that looked much like whiskci , 
but whicliv when we smelled it, aud tasted it, we found was not fire-watn , aud 
it was much liked by the chiefs and all, for they found, as he s.iid, it was 
good, and would not make Indians drunk. lie sold iiiucli of tins to the 
Indians, and came ver\ often ; and when he had rained it a great way on his 
horse, and in the sun, it sometimes nccaine ve^^ inipatient to get out of the 
bottles ; and it was \er> amusing to seethe little old man turn a eiooked wiic 
into the bottle, to jmll out the stopper, when one was holding a eup lead} to 
catch it. As he would twist the wiie in, it would go thee — e — , and when he 
poured it out, it would say, pop-poo, pop-poo This amused the women and 
children very much, and they called it at hist c//ee-pop-poo, and since, chick- 
a-bob-boo. And this the old man with led ban told us at last was nothing 
but the juice of apples, though we found it verv good ; and yet it has made 
some veiy drunk.’ — p 140. 

Mr. Catliii narrates the ciicumbtaiicC'. connected v\itli tlu* marriage 
of Cadotte, the interpreter, to a young English giil, a step to vvliicli 
he was strongly opposed. It appears that Cadotte had made a deep 
impression upon the heaitsof many of lii^ fair visitors, young and 
old ; but the only one destined to capture liis own was a jiretty black- 
eyed damsel, the daughter of a person liv ing in the next house to that 
in whicli the Indians lodged. It seems to have* been a i(*giilar siege 
on the part of tin* youmr lady, wdio, it is needless to say, conquered 
not only pool Cadotte, but the repugnance of her par(*iits also. Mr. 
Catlin’s remarks upon this union are so just that we must be allow^ed 
to quote them, especially as his part in the affair has b(*eii much 
misunderstood. 

“ Most curiously, all this affair of Cadotte’s and the sweet-mouthed, bhiek- 
eyed little girl, had jiassed unnoticed by me, nnd I hud of course entirely mis- 
taken his malady, having sent my pb}sician to attend him. llis symptoms, 
and the nature of his disease, were consequently fully imdei stood by examina- 
tions of the patient and others who closely watched all the appearances from 
the commencement of his attack. Getting thus a full report of the case, I 
lielcl a conversation with Mr. Uankm, who at once told me that it had Ix'cn 
well understood h} him for some time, and that Cadotte had asked foi his 
consent to marry the young lady, and that he had freely given it to him. 1 
told him 1 thought such a step should be taken with great caution, for tfte 
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young lady was an exceedingly pretty and interesting girl, and, I had learned, 
of a respectable family, and certainly no step whatever should be taken in tfie 
affair bv liiin or me without the strictest respect to their feelings and wishes, 
^^e replied that the nioflier and sister w'eie m favour of the marriage, and had 
Irceii the promoters of it from the beginning; that the father was opposed 

it, but he thought that all together would bring him over. I told him that 
1 did not know either the father or the mother, but that, as long as there W'as 
an objection to it on the jiart of the father, 1 thought it w'ould be cruel to do 
anything to juomote it ; and that, much as I thought of Cadotte, I did not 
feel authorised to count eiiancc an union of that kind, which would result in 
his spending his life in London, where his easte and colour would always be 
against him, and defeat the ha])}Hiicss of his life ; or she must follow' him to 
the wilderness of Amcriea, to be totally lost to the society of her family, and 
to lead a life of semi-liarbarisin, which yvoidd in all |y;obahility bP filled with 
exeuements enough for a while, hut must lesult in her distress and misery at 
last. To these remarks his ic]»hcs were very shoit, evidently having made up 
Ins mind to let them raise an exeitenient in London if they yMshed, and (as I 
alterwards learneil) it he eonhl possibl} hung it about.” — }). IH.'k ^ 

Mr. (\atliifs opposition t(* the inatcli uffbrdi'd Air. an ojipor- 

1miit\ of pro])osini» a sejap'atioii of iiit(Test«i ; lie taking the liyiyg 
Indians on his own hands and lianiiig Mr. (hitliii his collections, 
'riiis projiosal, (lie agnaaneut Ixang hut a ycrlial one, yvas agreed to ; 
but tli(‘ indecent notoiielv of llic inarringe, and the subsequent iinpu- 
diait annoiijiccnienl tlmt tlie “beautiful and i n ten ‘sting bride ” yvould 
preside ul the piano on the jil.itibnn, so (lisgntsted the public that 
liankin’s ind(‘pendenl speenhition jirovefl a losing game: and tlio 
snmnjMiy dismissul of poor C'adotb* for baying most jiroperly protested 
against tlu* unwarrantable ady(‘rtisement of the exliiliition of^H 
pn‘tty brid(‘, tlinwy Mr. ILinkin nj)on bis oami ri'sonrce'^, and coni- 
pidled liim to undertake the office ol interpreter, yvithoiit knoyying fiye 
w'ords of th(‘ laiiguagi' of the Indians. 

INIi. C'atlin w’as tlie jirineipal sufferer by tliis sudden remoyal of the 
Indians from liis jooiiis, yvhieh he had taken at the Hall for a period 
to terminate in three montlis from that time, and the exeitenient of 
tli» Indians being remoyed, the receipts of collide fell off. The 
author, hoy\e\(*r, most philosophically took adyantage of the leisure 
thus afi'orded him to C()m|dete liis large work on the ‘Hunting 
Scenes and Amusements of tlie North American Indians,’ determin- 
ing, yvhen tliat yvas fairly published, to pack up and return to the 
llnit(‘d States : in this, howi'yer, lie was prevented, by the arrival in 
London, of fourteen low'ay Indians, under the ausjnees of Mr. Melody, 
by especial permission of tlie American Secretary-at-AVar. This 
] rty also d<‘terinined on exhibiting at Air. Catlin’s rooms at the 
^gyjitian Hall. He yvas p(‘rsonall} known to some of them, as he 
had lieen to tin* Ojihhevva} s upon their anival in England: and tlie 
loways speedily became as great fav onrites yvith the public as their 
predecessors had been. The most curious eliaracter among them was 
the J)oetor, who yvore a pair of buffalo-horns on his head, and had a 
‘•trange penchant for clambering u]» to the roofs of the houses, yvliere 
li(‘ would riunain for lioiirs in silent meditation. 
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Soon after the arrival of this party in Londoji they were invited by 
Mr. D’Israeli to breakfast at his house, at the fashionable hour of 12. 
The Indians could not understand the lateness of the hour, and all, 
except three, partook of their own substantial morning meal of beefr^^ 
steaks and eofiee. The three abstimuits u ere the doctor, lVash~k(f>* ' 
mon-yay and lioman-nose, who chose to adhere to the custom of their 
own country, which prescribes that when an Indian is invited to a 
feast, he must go as hungry as ])oSMble, so as to be fasliionable by 
eating an enormous quantity. The author explained that this did 
not exactly conform to th(‘ cticpictte ol* fashionable life in civilized 
lands; which elicited Ironi the doctor the philosophic vv\)\y, “that 
they should prefer to adhere to their ouu custom until th('y got to the 
lady’s house, when they would try to conform to that ol' the while 
people of Lomlon.” He accordingly vso far su<*ceeded in sliowiug tin* 
delicacy of his stomach at the breakfa.''t table, a*- to L'■i^(* pain to the 
ladios \Yho were urging him to eat. 

But, witluiill his oddities, the doctor’s hcsirt Avas in the rigid ])lac('. 
An instance ot»his charitable disposition is related under the h(‘ad of 
the stay of the Indians at Birmingham ; and an incident AvJiicJi 
occurred on board th(‘ .steamer in which tin* party were jn-occeding 
from Edinburgh to Dundee, reflects so mneli honour n])on hims(‘lf and 
his kind companion that we must quote it. 

“On hofU'd of the steamer, as a passciigci, uun a litflc* girl of twelve }ears 
of age, and a stranger to all on hoard. VVlmji, on their wav, the captain wav 
c'44jcting his passagc-inoiiuy mi deck, he came to tlic little giil for her faie, 
who told him she Inul no money, but that she expeeted to imst her father in 
Dundee, whom she was going to see, and that lie would certamH pay her faie 
if she could find him. The cn])tain was in a grisit rage, and iihuseil the cliild 
for coming on witliout the money to pa) her fare, and sa.d that lie should not 
let her go ashore, hut should hold her a prisouei on iioaiil, and take her haek 
to Edinburgh with him. Tlic poor little girl was tii«jhti ic'd, mid eru il herself 
almost into fits. The jiassengcrs, of whom there weie a guat uianv , all seemed 
affected by her situation, and began to rai‘‘e the monev amongst them to mv 
her passage, giving a penny or two a-pieee, wliieli, when done, amouiitetlto 
about a quarter of the sum required. The poor little girl’s grief and fear still 
continued, and the old doctor, standing on deck, wrapped m his robe, and 
watching all these results, loo much touched with with pity lor her situation, 
went dowTi in the fore-cahm where the rist of the party were, and relating the 
cireurastanccK, soon raised eight shillings, oiu' slijlhiig of which, the Little 
Wolf, after giving a shilling himself, pul into the hand of liis little ini'aiit, tlieii 
supposed to be dying, that its d\in« hand might do one act of chanty, and 
caused it to drop into the doctor’s hand with the rest. With tlie money the 
doctor came on dock, and, advancing, offered it to the little girl, wlio was 
frightened and ran away. Daniel went to the girl and called her uj) to the 
dpetor, assuring her I here was no need of alarm : when the old doctor put the 
money into her hand, and said to her, through the inti’rpretcr, and m the pre- 
sence of all the passengers, who were gathermg around, ‘ Now' go to the cruel 
captain and pay him the money, and never again be afraid of a man because 
his skin is red ; but be always sure that the heart of a red man is as good and 
as kind as that of a white man. And when you are in Dundee, where wc are 
;ill going, if y'^oiulo not find your father as you wish, and are amongst strainers. 
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come ^li^s wherever shall be, and you shall not suffer ; you shall have 
enough to eat, and, if money is uccessai’y, you shall have more.” — p. \C)[), 

^ ^Manj kind acts of a similar description are related, and prove that, 
W the doctor said, the li^’ts of red men are as good as those of the 
whites.*’ 

We have not room to accompany tlie Indians to the sights of Paris, 
whither the author escorted them. They were treated with the 
utmost kindness by the king and royal family, at the Tuileries, and 
by the public generally in their OAvn exliibitioii rooms. Tht^ king 
related to the Indians some of his own adventures in America. 
They were greatly pu/zlecl by tlie sight ol‘ so many ladies carrying 
and leading dogs in the streets, upwards of 600 of whom they coiuited 
in al)t)iit an hour in the course of a drive ; and this, as dim (tlrti wag 
of the ])arty said) “ was not a very good day either.” At an evening 
party tlic old doctor was completely fascinated by the playing^Tnd 
singing of a pretty young lady, and paid lier tlu' od^ly-sdundiug 
eomjdimcnt of saying that ‘M»er voice was as soft and sweet as tliat 
ol' a wolf.” This eoni])arison Mr. (‘atlin ex])lains by the rtmark that 
the soft, ])lainTive, and silvery lon(*s ol* the prairie wolf, oft(‘n surpass 
in sweetneM>^ those of the human voice. 

At Paris tlie party Avas I'urther reduced in iiiimbta* {lioman-nose^ 

* and Corfidir^ the infant child of the Little If olf, having previously 
■(li<"d in London) by tlie deatli of iMlh IVolf's Avif(' : tlie poor f'ellow 
A\as heart-broken at this fi-(‘^h mi '-fortune, and Jiirval a cab daily 

to tak(^ him to her* grave in the <*emctery of Moutmurtn*. At Pjfri?^ 
also, and soon al'tm*, died IVIi-'. Latliii, leaving four little ones to the 
arc of their l;ith(M- 

This ])ai’t} oi* 1< way Indian'- liaving einharkcd at Havre, on their 
retinal to Amerii.i, avimv succeeded in Paris by eleven Ojibbeways, 
Avho liad arrived from London and put tlieniselvcs under the guidance 
of the .luthor, a^ lli(‘ otluas had done. They were invited to the 
JjNUvre, when* llu'y hreakfaslod with Louis Pliilipiie and his (picen, 
the king and ((U(*en of the Ihdiriaiis, and many of the members of tlie 
royal famil}, and otluM* guests, in luiuiber about thirty; and the king 
relat(*d to the as-icmblcd coni] mny many of his AnuTiean reminiscence''. 
Avisit Avas subscijucntly paid to the king at St. Cloud, Avhicli was 
liigldy enjoyed. Soon after fids soacii of the Indians Av^ere seized Avith 
sinall-pox, A\hich earri(‘d off Ihroc of their number; the remainder, 
after their rceoACjy, returned to England, Avhere, no tAvith standing 
Mr. Gatlin’s exhortation^, tlie chief persisted in travelling about and 
exhibiting the survivors, and lo&t by deatli his Avife and three eliildnm, 
thus making a total of s(‘\eii deatlis out of ji party of tAvelve. 

Mr. Gatlin, in the closing chapters ol* his amusing hook, sums 
Avitli candour the prohahh* lesults ol tlie a isits of the Indians to Europe# 
and, Ave think, most justly concludes that such visits are calculated tJ 
do much more harm than good, inasmuch as they learned too suddenly 
that to the briglit aspect of civilizcMl life, comprising its virtues an|>f^;^l 
blessings, there is a melancholy and gloomy reverse of crime, ojf 
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of misery, and degradation, which their untutored minds areftaequal 
to the task of separating and estimating according to their deserts, ' 

“Teaching,'’ he snvs, “ I have nl\iR}s thought should be gradual, and l^i^ 
one thing (or at most but few things) taught at a time. By all who know md' 
and my mcws, I am known to be, as I am, an advocate of civilisation j but of 
civilization ns it has generall} been taught amongst the American Indians, I 
have a jioor opinion ; and of the ])lnn I am now ti eating of, of sending parties 
to foreign countries to see all that can be seen and learned in civ ihzed life, I 
have a still poorer opinion, being fully convinced that thev learn too much for 
useful teachers in their own countrv. The strides that the\ thus take aie too 
great and too sudden foi the slow and giadual stcjis that can alone bring man 
from a sav(Hge to a civilized state. Thev require alisolutely the reverse of what 
they will learn from* such teachers. Tlie> should, with all tliCir natural 
prejudices against civili/ed man, be held in ignorance of the actual crime, 
dissipation, and poverty that belong to the enlightened woild, until the honest 

S eer, lu his simple hie, with his plough and his hoc, cun wile them into the 
b"? raising the necessaries of litc, which aic the fust steps from savage to 
civil life, and^vhich thev will only take when then ]nc)udices against white men 
aje broken dowc^Jnch is most etFectually done bv teaching them the modes 
of laising their food and acquiring property. ”—i) 

Then' are a lew portions of Mr. C'atlin’*^ volniius v\hicli wc would, 
in a friendly spirit, advise liiin to expunge from them in a second 
edition. Indelicate inuendoi's and douhU iithndres should liav e no place ^ 
in a work which really contains much that is exceedingly valuable in 
reference to an inteiesting p(‘ople now ia^t disappearing, and to wliose 
rpejnory he has long been laboiiiing to ( leet an endming monument. 


S. — li VLY, Past am» PrisjiM. By L. jM.uiotti. Two Volumes. 

London : Joliii Chapman, Strand. 18 IS. 

In the natural course of eventb, what* wa-« tlu* piesent of Italy when 
these volumes were peniKMl, and a portion also of her then future^ 
have now hecome the ; and so lar CMiailes Albert of Sardwia, 
to whom the author (nut, bowevei, without sundry misgivings as to 
his sincerity) turns as the probable emancipator of ItV'ly from 
Austrian domination, has bravely ]>ei formed Ids jmrt and done mneh 
toverifv the prediction that “so long .is Jio remains true to Italy^ 
Austria can either not advance or oiil) iiishes to her doom.’* The 
army under the coinmand of the king ha> no less justified the enco- 
mium passed upon it, of being the only elficieiit one in Italy ; and the 
noble conduct of the Piedmontese troops i^ praisiMl, as contrasted with 
the vacillation or piiHillaniniity which the Poman soldieis have just 
exhibited, and which has now thrown the wliole weight of the war 
'^pon Cliarles Albert, who will soon have an opportunity of showing 
|by his further conduct vvhetlier the douht> or the hopes of the Italians 
in him to he realized. Tlxe author asks : — 

as K hold, decisive measuie!» ’ To those of the Italian 

'ill actually mistrust him, his conduct is a iiddle throughout; 

^ * T them are still willing to look iqion linn as a prince evidentlt cast 
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jifter Tiff model of liis noblest progenitors of Savoy ; faithful to that native 
instinct^wliich, from his cailicsst ye.iis, promjited him to great things. They 
prefer, with pride, to hib sohei and suldier-hke habits— to that activity and 
that ne\er allows him to sit riioie than ten nimutess at his meals, and 
iTigcs hrn daily to iidc one of his chargers to death ; they recall, with eonijila- 
eency, the lain els he reajied in ls2.k at TnieadiTo, at the head of a eolumii of 
French grenadiers, against the Spanish Constitutionalists, and in opjiosition, 
also, to those Piedmontese e\iles he had so latilvdenud and forsaken; in 
their fond conceit, the diadem of Italv gleams still temptingly before his eyes, 
and he IS only hiding his time. On tlie other hand, his heait and soul lias 
long been with the ])iiests Those who Inive seen him at the head of his ten 
thousand gray, hiown, and black-hooded friars, duiing the solemnities of the 
Corpus Domini, or who witnessed the lioly wiath that was kindled ly his manly 
heait, when his peojile refused to volunteer then oil fdt the geneial illumina- 
tion ordered by mm in honour of the handkerchief of Santa Veronica, •do not 
licsitate to express tlu'ii opinion, that the title of scejitercd Lo} ola, or king of 
the Jesuits, is eieii dearer and better suited to him than that of Liberate of 
Ital}.”— p 120. 

The author’s earnest in\o*ation to his country^jje^tesorves to he 
wi(h‘ly known, and his advice might !>(» ad\ antageousiy’^ followed 
nearei Jioiue. 

“ Put to w liatever results their piesent ])oitentous expectations may bring 
tlie Italians, it bdioves them to be up ami doing. Wind and tide are now in 
their favour. No obstacle remains to hindei then great woik of moral rege- 
iieiation. Let them proceed activch, cheerfully, unanmiouslv. Let them 
b(*gin their revolution hy a domestic and social icfoirn. Let them call 
to mind the noble precept of their poet; — ‘Freedom weds not with eones^ 
tion; it slirinks lium the ]K)lluting contact of mcc.’ Let them wash off the 
soiliues In which long thraldom has defiled their national character. Theur 
piinces could only allme, not force them into immorality. Let this faint 
(lawn of a ha])])ui day he spent, as the inoiiiing should, in a general ablution. 
Jat fliom learn fo lewene the sanctit\ of family ties. Li‘t their conduct give 
th(‘ lie to malev olemt foicigneis, whose finger of scorn is still lev oiled at them. 

“let aho public spirit keep jiace with the sanctity of piivatc life. Let 
itirm hewau of sllt ’ It steals to our licMits under a thousand disguises; 
it blends and identifies itself with oiu purest motives. If they love tlieir 
eoimtij iietter tluiu themselvi s— if d sue of hirnc, or thirst foi ])ul)lic up])lause 
liave iKiyiare in the (hdibi latioiis of then ])opular leaders, tlie> will not eom- 
niif fhemselves iii hasty and immatuie eiitcipiizcs. "Jhev will not act hy 
chance; Ihev will not obey an instinctive want of action ; but wait until tlie^y 
have seemed the success of their cause, or until they feci ccitam that they 
cannot sueeuinl) without ennohlinjr it hy their devotion 

“ Much is theie to he done hy them evem m tins peaceful iiiteival of pre- 
paration. The inoial and mateiial impiovement of the condition of thei 
jieople will aftoid them long yeais of employment. There are prejudices i 
overcome, errors to combat, aiiiinositu s to hush up — a whole brutalized ma^ 
to redeem. Ev cry man they educate becomes a soldier in the national ran^^ 
nor can they ever have one too many. One great object have they — to 
against their common enemy ; and education, m their case, is a mca^''* 
armament.” — p. 4.‘{d. / 

To till who fo(d tin interest in the n'generation of Italy, — aij 
docie not sympathize with a jieople nobly striving to displace 
VoL \LL\ -No. 11. 2 i\ 
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yoke? — these volumes may be recommended as affording an 
and temperate resume of the whole question of Italian history 
independence, written by one who is evidently a trui' and conbistont^ 
lover of his country ; neither concealing nor palliating Jicr errors, r/^ 
shrinking from energetically advocating the righteousness of her cauiie. 


9. — Insant r\ TESTED BY SciENn:, and shown to be a Disease rarely 
connected with Permanent Organic Lesion of the Drain : and on 
tliat account far more susceptible of Cure^l^jan has liitherto been 
supposed. Dy C. M. Burnett, M.D. London: Highley, 32, Fleet- 
street. , 1848. 

Du. Burnett is of opinion that tlu^ commonly-received opinions that 
insanity is more common in England than in any other country, and 
that the disease has of late years been greatly on the increase liere, 
are^^^'^t suscej)tible of proof. He also attribute's tlie conq)arati\ely 
trifling amo;mt of success, in a curatiso sense, wliicli has Jiithd-to 
bcicn accompli 4' to the popuhu' idea that the di^e^ls. is mental ; to 
the conflicting evidence of its nature furnished by jiatluJoiry ; and to 
a misunderstanding as to the value and meaning of restraint. Revert- 
ing to the doctrine h^^ld by jdiysicians, from the time of Hippocrates 
to that of Hoffman and Cullen, that insanity (mes its origin to a 
morbid condition of the animal fluids, he repudiat('s the more modern 
idea that it is to be regard(‘d as a disi'a-»e of the brain, at least in 'the 
earlier stages, and often to the last ; but believes it ought rather to 
b^?‘/ooked upon 

“ As a disease floating in the blood, having no fixe d or local cliaractcr, but 
producing the moihid phenomena winch arc comprehend i d under tlic title of 
insanity ; it arises from a derangement or mal-assirailation of those paiticnlar 
materials of the blood — carbon and phosphorus — whicli constitute the hulk ot 
the elementarv tissue of the brain and nervous system generally When, 
therefore, we say wc behove the disease to be in the blood, we eoii'^idei it to 
exist there in the form of either detciiorated or wroiiglv-eonstiueted ehemi'ftl 
components. In this sense it must he the although Fletcliii and 

Broussais consider it only in the light ol the vehicle of disease.” — 

Dr. Burnett bupjiortb this opinion by many argiimciit;k''i*->unded 
upon pathology; and justly ohbcrvcs that when wc see the heart the 
liver, and other viscera, so often implicated in many mental affections, 
we are led to refiT the cause of the malady to some remote organ : which 
idea is strengthened by the fact that, in examinations of tlie bodies of 
the insane after death, instead of being able to trace any organic 
’ sion to the brain, anatomibts arc fmiucntly compelled to seek it in 
"^ber organs. The following quotation may be considered as a sum- 
* ry of the author’s opinions. 

close observation, we are convinced that the disease called insanity, 
unavoidably connected in some instances with organic lesion, and ev en 
jj'^^^tion of the brain, as after many mechanical injuries, is m four cases out 
the first instance, a functional disease, (piite unconnected with any 
■ill change of structure in the brain ; and in many of tlwse 
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yoke? — these volumes may be rccommeiided as affording an 
and temperate rvsmne of the whole question ol* Italian liistqry .cmiJ 
independence, written by one wlio is evidently a true and consistent^ 
lover of his country ; ncitJier conccahiig nor palliating lier errors, 
slu’inking from energetically advocating the righteousness of her caule. 


9. — iNSANin TESTED BY SCIENCE, aiid sliown to be a Disease rarely 
connected with Permanent Organic Lesion of the llrain : and on 
that account far more susceptible of Cure,^an has hitlierto been 
supposed. By C. M. Burnett, M.D. London : Ilighley, 32, Fleet- 
street. , 1848. 

Dr. Burnett is of opinion that the commonly-received oi)inions that 
insanity is more common in England than in any other country, and 
that the disease has of late years been greatly on the increase liere, 
are^V^'^t susceptible of proof. He also attribut(‘s tlu' comparatively 
trifling amount of success, in a curative sense, vvhicli has liitheito 
bqen accompli to 4he popular idea that tlie discus^ is immtal ; to 
the conflicting evidence of its nature furnished b}^ ])atliology ; and to 
a misunderstanding as to the value and meaning of restraint. Revert- 
ing to the doctrine held by physicians, from tli(‘ time of Hippocrates 
to that of Hoffman and Cullen, that insanity ov\c^ its origin to a 
morbid condition of the animal fluuL, he lepudiatc's the more modern 
idea that it is to be re<rarded as a disease of the brain, at least in 'tlie 
earlier stages, and often to the last ; but believi^ it ought rather to 
b^^^)oked upon 

“ As a disease floating m the blood, having no GmmI or local character, but 
producing the morbid phenomena which arc coniprehcndLd under tlie title of 
insanity ; it arises from a derangement or mal-assunihition ot those paiticular 
materials of the blood— carbon and phosphorus— v^ Inch constitute the bulk of 
the elementary tissue of the brain and nervous system generall) When, 
therefore, we say we believe tlic disease to be in the blood, we coii^uki it to 
exist there m the form of cither deteiioratcd or v^rongly-eonstiucted ehemi'fll 
com])Oucnts. In this sense it must be the although Idetcliei and 

llroussais consider it only m the light ol the vehicle ol disease. — 3. 

Dr. Burnett supjiortd this opinion hy mdiiy argiim(Mitjf.^ts>unded 
upon pathology; and justly oh&crves that when vve see the heart tlic 
liver, and other viscera, so often implicated in many mental alfcetions, 
we are led to refer the cause of the malady to souk* r(*m()te organ : which 
idea is strengthened by the fact tliat, in examinations of the bodies of 
the insane after death, instead of being able to trace any organic 
sion to the brain, anatomists are frecpicntly compelled to seek it in 
••her organs. The following quotation may be considered as a sum- 
ry of the author’s opinions. 

close observation, we are convinced that the disease called insanity, 
unavoidably connected in some instances with organic lesion, and even 
’^**^tion of the brain, as after many mechanical injuries, is in four cases out 
^ the fiist instance, a functional disease, quite unconnected with any 
JJ^^'Jjieration or change of structure in the brain; and m many of tlwse 




